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The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are. 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
00  and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
^  outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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iv  PREFACE 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  ate 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper 
formula,  method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

Three  of  the  volumes  of  this  library  are  devoted  to  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  Applied  Chemistry.  The  present  volume 
contains  descriptions  of  the  following  industries:  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of  alkalies  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  manufacture  of  iron,  and  manufacture  of  steel. 
The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  comparatively  new 
industry  in  this  country,  is  increasing  rapidly;  the  subject 
is  thoroughly  treated  and  liberally  illustrated  with  detail 
plans  of  the  latest  constructions  and  improvements.  Manu- 
facture of  Alkalies  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  treats  on  the 
manufacture  of  sodium  chloride,  soda,  ammonia  recovery, 
cryolite  soda  process,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  thiosulphate, 
sodium  hydrate,  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine,  bleaching 
powder,  etc.,  including  the  latest  electrolytical  processes 
and  a  description  of  the  analytical  methods  of  intermediate 
and  finished  products.  Manufacture  of  Iron  presents 
a  complete  description  of  modern  l)last-furiiac(^  practice, 
and  contains  besides  valuable  formulas  for  the  calculation 
of  blast-furnace  burdens.  Manufacture  of  Steel  is  a 
complete  review  of  the  art  of  steel  inakinj^  as  practiced  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  expound  the 
dominant  principles  that  govern  these  industries  and  j^ive 
at  the  same  time  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing processes,  with  special  consideration  of  th(!  most 
modern  American  practice. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  paj^es,  c  uts,  artic  les,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  j^ive  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placu'd  at  the  toi> 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposit(t   the   paj^e   number; 
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and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded 
by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  refer- 
ence such  as  §  30,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking 
along  the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  30  is  found, 
and  then  through  §  30  until  page  26  is  found. 

Intbrnational  Textbook  Company. 
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SULPHURIC  ACID 

(PART  1) 


INTRODUCTION 

1,  General  Remarks  and  I>eflnitlons« — Before  consid- 
ering the  technology  of  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  just  what  sul- 
phuric acid  is  and  the  place  it  occupies  among  the  oxides 
and  acids  of  sulphur.  The  technical  processes  to  be 
described,  instead  of  seeming  complicated  will  then  appear 
consequent  and  logical,  and  the  bewildering  chemical  and 
commercial  terminology  with  which  the  evolution  of  the 
manufacture  has  incrusted  the  subject  will  be  cleared  away, 
or  at  least  will  be  more  readily  understood. 

2,  Hydrates  and  Solutions  of  Sulphur  Trioxide. — It 

was  stated  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  that  sulphur  trioxide  .V^, 
when  absolutely  pure  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid  of  1.940  sp. 
gr.  at  10°  C. ,  and  when  cooled  it  solidifies  into  long,  trans- 
parent prismatic  crystals.  If  a  little  water  is  added,  a 
mass  of  opaque,  white,  asbestos-like  crystals  will  result, 
which  melt  at  about  50°  C. 

If  10.11  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  the  pure  sulphur 
trioxide,  a  transparent  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  melting 
at  35°  C.  and  readily  decomposing  at  moderate  heat  into 
H^SO^  and  SO,. 

If  18.37  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  pure  sulphur  triox- 
ide, a  limpid,  colorless,  oily  fluid  is  obtained  of  l.S3T*^  sp.  gr. 

For  notice  of  copyrigrht,  see  pafi:e  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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at  15"  C.  (Lunge  1.83S5),  which  solidifies  at  0°  C.  into  large, 
plate-shaped  crystals  and  readily  decomposing  at  moderate 
heat  into  ///>  and  SOy 

If  :n.()4  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  the  pure  sulphur 
trioxide,  large,  clear,  hexagonal,  columnar  crystals  that 
melt  at  8.5'^  C.  are  obtained. 

All  these  mixtures  of  pure  sulphur  trioxide  and  water,  or 
solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  water,  possess  characteris- 
tics, such  as  crystallization,  melting  points,  change  of  vol- 
ume, etc.,  that  show  them  to  be  definite  chemical  compounds 
or  hydrates  of  sulphur  trioxide. 

Again,  if  from  14  to  18  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  pure 
sulphur  trioxide,  a  thick,  oily  liquid  that  throws  off  dense 
white  funics  on  exposure  to  the  air  is  obtained.  These 
fumes  are  the  vapor  of  sulphur  trioxide  combining  with  the 
moisture  of  the  air  and  forming  a  non -volatile  hydrate. 

If  '^3.fJT  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  the  pure  sulphur 
trioxide,  a  thick,  oily  liquid  is  obtained  of  1.S35  sp.  gr.  and 
stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  is  the  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce,  c>r  Oil"  Baumc  sulphuric  acid  (in  the  United 
States). 

In  the  same  way,  water  may  be  added  in  other  percent- 
ages; in  some  cases  hydrates,  but  nearly  always  simply  solu- 
tions, result. 

t^.  If  these  hydrates  exist  at  low  temperatures  as  definite 
crystalline  compi)unds,  and  if  on  a  rise  of  temperature  they 
all  dccompt)se  with  more  or  less  ease*  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  either  sulphur  trioxide  or  water,  and  if  in  their  ordi- 
nary form  they  present  all  the  properties  of  simple  solutions, 
it  follows  that  between  sulphur  trioxide  .S7\  and  water  /^^O 
there  exists  a  consecutive  series  of  homogeneous  liquids  or 
solutions,  amon^  which  must  be  disiini;uished  definite  com- 
pounds, or  hydrates;  tlierefore,  it  is  cpiite  justifiable  to  look 
for  other  definite  compounds  between  sulphur  trioxide  and 
water,  which  are  distinj^uished  by  the  variation  of  proper- 
ties of  any  kind  uniformly  occurring  witli  a  solution  of  any 
uniform  percentage  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  water.      Few  of 
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these  variations  of  properties  of  definite  solutions  have  been 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

In  other  words,  the  term  sulphuric  acid  is  the  generic 
name  of  a  series  of  solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  water, 
some  of  which  are  chemical  hydrates  of  the  sulphur  trioxide 
and  most  of  which  are  merely  solutions  of  convenient 
strength  for  use  in  the  arts. 

4,  In  Table  I  are  given  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  various  commercial  solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  in 
water.  The  best  known  hydrates  are  also  shown.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  none  of  the  hydrates  are  recognized  com- 
mercially. 

5.  IN'omenclature  of  Solutions  and  Hydrates  of  Sul- 
phur Trioxide.  —  The  term  sulphuric  acid  is  usually 
applied  to  the  monohydrate  of  sulphur  trioxide  SO^^H^O^ 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  covers  the  whole  range  of 
hydrates  and  solutions  containing  a  smaller  percentage  of 
SO^  than  the  monohydrate,  and  also  the  hydrates  and  solu- 
tions containing  more  SO^  than  the  monohydrate.  As  the 
moment  that  moisture  is  added  to  sulphur  trioxide  it 
becomes  an  acid,  the  term  sulphuric  acid  therefore  applies 
to  the  whole  range  of  hydrates  and  solutions  of  SO^  in 
water.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  monohydrate  should 
monopolize  the  term  sulphuric  acid  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  marks  the  margin  of  the  acids  of  sulphuric  trioxide  that 
are  stable  in  liquid  form  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  even 
this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  actual  monohydrate  itself, 
even  at  40°  C,  begins  to  give  off  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide, 
and  even  in  a  dry  atmosphere  becomes  weaker  until  it  con- 
tains 1.5  per  cent,  of  water.  At  this  point,  however,  it 
really  becomes  stable,  so  far  as  the  separation  of  the  sulphur 
trioxide  is  concerned,  and  in  a  dry  atmosphere  will  remain 
unchanged. 

It  is  this  sulphuric  acid  that  contains  not  more  than 
98. 5  per  cent,  oi  H^SO  ^,  or  80.41  percent,  of  5(1^,  and  10.59  per 
cent,   of  water,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  make  by  the 
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so-called  chamber  process^  aided  by  concentration  (evapo- 
ration of  water)  and  by  distillation,  and  which  has  therefore 
been  commercially  available.  If  stronger  acid  were  required, 
recourse  to  the  fortification  of  this  acid  by  sulphur  trioxide 
made  at  great  cost  was  necessary.  The  80.41-per-cent.  SO^^ 
or  98.5-per-cent.  H^SO ^,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  was 
fortified  with  sulphur  trioxide  until  it  became  81.63-per- 
cent. SO^  acid  (monohydrate),  and  if  a  greater  strength  or 
a  so-called  fuming  acid  were  required,  more  sulphur  trioxide 
was  added,  and  the  acid  thus  fortified  considered  as  the  mono- 
hydrate  plus  a  certain  percentage  of  free  sulphur  trioxide. 

6,  Nordhaiisen  or  Fuming:  Sulphuric  Acid. — As  until 
comparatively  recently  the  only  commercial  sulphur  trioxide 
was  produced  as  a  fuming:  or  Nordhausen  acid  (i.  e. ,  an  acid 
containing  a  greater  percentage  of  sulphur  trioxide  than  the 
monohydrate)  and  very  costly  to  make,  every  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  chamber  acid  to  its  greatest  strength  (to 
eliminate  by  evaporation  as  much  water  as  possible).  For, 
as  the  proportion  of  sulphur  trioxide  to  water  in  monohy- 
drate is  81. 03  to  18.37,  every  part  of  water  in  the  acid  to  be 
fortified  first  requires  4.444  parts  of  sulphur  trioxide  to  form 
the  monohydrate  before  any  so-called  free  sulphur  trioxide 
or  H^SO^  -\-  SO^  is  obtained.  With  the  one  exception  of 
pyrosulphuric  acid,  disulphuric  acid,  or  solid  oleum,  terms 
applied  to  the  hydrate  H^S^O^,  or  2S0^  -f-  JI^O,  there  is  no 
nomenclature  that  covers  the  whole  range  of  acids  from  the 
monohydrate,  or  81.63-per-cent.  sulphur  trioxide,  to  the  sul- 
phur trioxide  itself,  except  the  terms  fuming  or  Nordhausen 
acids;  the  first  is  descriptive  of  a  characteristic  of  these 
acids  and  the  second  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony  where  a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  these  acids 
was  located,  the  factories  being  at  Braunlage,  Goslar,  and 
other  places. 

As,  therefore,  the  term  sulphuric  acid  is  used  not  only 
to  define  the  actual  sulphuric  monohydrate,  but  also  to 
describe  the  whole  range  of  hydrates  and  solutions  of  sul- 
phur trioxide,  it  becomes  necessary  for  accurate  expression 
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to  define  the  hydrate  qr  solution  referred  to  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  sulphur  trioxide  contained  in  it.  When  acids 
stronger  than  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  (76.33  per  cent,  of 
SO^)  were  rare  and  acidum  sulphuricum  distillatum  (80.41 
per  cent,  of  SO^)  was  the  strongest  commercial  acid  known, 
it  was,  of  course,  natural  that  the  strength  of  all  acids 
should  be  referred  to  the  monohydrate,  or  nearest,  hydrate. 

7.  Commercial  Metbods  for  Determining:  tlie 
Strengrtli  of  Solutions  Weaker  than  the  Monohydrate. 

For  ascertaining  the  strength  of  those  solutions  weaker  than 
the  monohydrate,  recourse  is  had  to  their  specific  gravity — a 
fairly  accurate  method  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  uncertain 
just  about  the  reference  point  (monohydrate),  as  in  passing 
from  79.99  per  cent,  of  SO^  (98  per  cent,  of  H^SO^)  to  81.63 
per  cent,  of  SO^  (100  per  cent,  of  H^SO^  the  specific  grav- 
ity decreases  from  1.8415  to  1.8372.  The  specific  gravity, 
however,  rises  just  so  soon  as  the  monohydrate  point  is 
passed  and  SO^  is  slightly  in  excess. 

In  commercial  acids  a  further  cause  of  inaccuracy  exists, 
owing  to  the  effect  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  almost  con- 
stant impurities  present.  Furthermore,  commercial  methods 
of  observing  the  specific  gravity  are  neither  uniform  nor 
accurate,  even  apart  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  instruments 
themselves. 

8,  Specific-Gravity,  or   Density,  Determinations. — 

The  hydrometer  used  in  connection  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
simply  an  instrument  for  determining  its  specific  gravity,  or 
density,  in  comparison  with  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  (or  f30°  F. 
in  the  United  States).  With  commercial  acids  the  use  of 
the  hydrometer  should  be  limited  to  the  solutions  contain- 
ing up  to  76.33  per  cent,  of  SO^  (93.5  per  cent,  of  N^SO^). 
Specific-gravity  determinations  beyond  this  point  are  unre- 
liable on  account  of  impurities  in  the  acid,  and  all  deter- 
minations above  this  point  should  be  made  alkalimetrically. 
Apparently,  it  should  be  easy  to  make  the  hydrometric 
scale  an  exact  basis  of  universal  calculation,  but  in  practice 
there  are  many  different  hydrometer  scales.     One  of  the 
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difficulties  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  standard  of  maxi- 
mum density.  In  Europe  this  is  generally  understood  to 
be  1.842  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C,  or  GG°  Baume.  As  this  specific 
gravity  would  correspond  to  a  fuming  acid,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  this  standard  is  based.  The  specific  gravities 
of  solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide,  just  between  97  and  100  per 
cent,  of  H^SO^  (79.19  and  81.03  per  cent,  of  5(9,),  are  given 

in  Table  II. 

TABL.E    II 


SPECIFIC  GltA^VITY 

OF  SOLUTIONS  OF  SULPHUU  TKIOXIDE 

I/^SOa 

SO^ 

Specific  Gravity 

97.00 

79.19 

1.8410 

97.70 

79.76 

1.8415 

98.20 

80.10 

1.8410 

98.70 

80.57 

1.8405 

99.20 

80.98 

1.8400 

99.45 

81.18 

1.8395 

99.70 

81.39 

1.8390 

99.95 

81.59 

1.8385 

100.00 

81.03 

1.8372 

9.  In  England,  the  Twaddeli  scale  starts  with  a  maxi- 
mum specific  gravity  of  1.850,  or  \1iif .  Each  intermediate 
degree  represents  a  difference  of  .005  in  specific  gravity. 
In  the  United  vStates,  the  Baume  scale  is  also  used,  the  66°, 
however,  corresponding  to  93.5  per  cent,  of  I/^SO^^  or 
76.3'2f)5  per  cent,  of  Sc\,  or  a  specific  gravity  of  1.835. 

The  modulus,  or  formula  of  division,  where  (/  =  specific 
gravity  and  //  =  the  number  of  degrees,  for  the  European 
Baume  is 

'  ~  144.3-7/' 
and  for  the  United  States  Baume  is 


c/  = 


145 
145  -  n 
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Throughout  this  work,  the  United  States  Baume  is  used, 
as  it  is  the  one  universally  adopted  by  sulphuric-acid  manu- 
turers  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  these  scales,  those  of 
Gerlach  and  others  are  used  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  different  factories  in  the  same  country.  All  of  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  only  precise  and  accurate  way  of 
describing  the  acids  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  in  terms  of  per- 
centage contents  of  such  oxide. 


PRIXCIPL.K8  GOVERNING   TIFK  MANITFACTirRK  OF 

SITLiPIIURIC    ACID 

lO.  When  sulphur  dioxide  SO^  and  oxygen  are  brought 
together  under  certain  conditions,  they  combine  to  form 
sulphur  trioxide  SOy  This  in  the  presence  of  water  vapor 
becomes  hydrated,  and  these  hydrates  are  known  as  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  conditions  imder  which  sulphur  dioxide 
and  oxygen  may  combine  are  varied.  For  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  combination  is  brought 
about  in  two  ways. 

1.  By  what  is  known  as  contact  or  catalytic  action^  the 
two  gases  are  brought  together  in  the  presence  of  certain 
substances,  as  finely  divided  platinum,  and  other  substances 
described  farther  on,  that  have  the  peculiar  power  to  cause 
them  to  unite  chemically.  The  dry  sulphur  trioxide  thus 
formed  is  absorbed  in  the  proper  amount  of  water,  to  give 
an  acid  of  the  desired  strength. 

2.  The  two  gases  are  brought  together  in  the  presence  of 
steam  and  some  of  the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen,  as,  for 
instance,  Nfi^  The  oxide  of  nitrogen  gives  up  oxygen  to 
the  sulphur  dioxide  and  forms,  in  the  presence  of  water 
vapor,  sulphuric  acid.  The  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen  formed 
immediately  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  present  and  is 
regenerated. 

The  reaction  is  quite  complicated  but  is  continuous.  A 
small    amount   of  oxide   of    nitrogen   serves    to  oxidize  an 
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indefinite  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  the  trioxide.     This 
is  the  reaction  used  in  the  so-called  chamber  process. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  two  processes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  the  above-mentioned  reactions  will  be 
quite  fully  dealt  with.  Before  discussing  these,  however, 
the  various  sources  of  sulphur  and  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  will  be  taken  up. 

11.  RaAv  Miiterlals  Us<m1  In  the  Manufacture  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. — Commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  derived  from 
the  following  raw  materials: 

1.  Brimstone  (a)  derived  from  sedimentary  deposits 
accompanied  by  or  derived  from  gypsum,  found  in  Sicily, 
Louisiana,  etc. ;  (U)  derived  to  a  limited  extent  from 
volcanic  deposits  (Solfatara). 

2.  Recovered  sulphur  (a)  from  alkali  waste  (Chance  and 
Klaus  processes) ;  (b)  from  spent  oxides  from  gas  works. 

3.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  etc. 

4.  Iron  pyrites,  in  which  the  principal  value  is  the 
sulphur. 

5.  Iron  pyrites  with  copper  pyrites,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal value  is  copper  (sometimes  also  gold  and  silver)  and  the 
sulphur  may  be  considered  as  a  metallurgical  by-product. 

G.     Zinc  blende,  in  which  the  principal  value  is  zinc. 

7.  Copper-nickel  pyrrhotites,  in  which  the  principal 
value  is  the  metal. 

8.  C()i)peras.  slate  (Vitrioischiefcr)^  which  is  oxidized  to 
ferrous  and  then  to  ferric  sulphate  in  the  Nordhausen  proc- 
ess for  the  manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  also 
other  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  which,  upon  being 
heated,  are  first  changed  into  pyr()suli)hates  and  then  split 
up  into  neutral  sulphates  and  sulphur  trioxide. 

It  will  ])e  noted  that  these  raw  materials  divide  themselves 
into  the  following  classes:  (n)  Where  the  sulphur  is  the 
principal  or  only  value,  as  brimstone  and  most  iron  pyrites; 
{b)  where  the  sulphur  is  a  recovered  or  a  by-product  from  a 
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previous  chemical  process,  and,  therefore,  only  available 
locally  or  under  special  conditions,  as  hydrogen  sulphide, 
alkali  waste,  etc;  (c)  where  the  sulphur  is  of  secondary 
value  and  is  virtually  a  waste  product  in  a  metallurgical 
operation;  {d)  where  the  sulphur  is  derived  from  sources 
that  are  only  suited  on  account  of  their  cost  for  special  proc- 
esses and  products,  as  the  various  sulphates. 

12,  The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
commercially  shows,  as  may  be  expected,  that  at  first  brim- 
stone, as  being  technically  the  simplest  raw  material,  was 
exclusively  used.  This  was,  in  turn,  supplanted  by  iron 
pyrites.  Iron  pyrites  are  now  being  largely  driven  out  by 
the  waste  gas  produced  in  the  desulphurization  of  copper, 
zinc,  nickel,  gold,  and  silver  ores,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  time  the  great  bulk  of  acid  will  be  produced  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  various  metallurgical  processes.  Literally, 
in  the  United  States  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphur  are  being 
delivered  into  the  air  as  sulphurous  gas  every  day  of  the 
year  by  the  various  metallurgical  works.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  present  plants,  the  capital  cost  of  making 
the  necessary  changes  to  render  the  gas  available,  remoteness 
from  present  markets,  and  other  necessary  costly  adjust- 
ments alone  prevent  this  sulphur  from  being  recovered  as 
sulphuric  acid. 

As  to  the  use  of  sulphates  for  the  manufacture  of  fuming 
acid,  this  industry  is  practically  dead,  having  been  replaced 
entirely  by  the  catalytic  or  contact  process  described  far- 
ther on. 

13.  Preparation  of  the  Raw  Material.  —  Brimstone 
or  sulphur  requires  little  or  no  preparation,  as  it  comes  to 
the  market  in  suitable  condition  to  be  put  into  the  burners. 
Crude  sulphur  in  the  Sicilian  warehouses  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  its  purity  and  also,  in  a  way,  according  to  the  method 
employed  in  its  extraction. 

Grading  is  done  by  simple  inspection,  without  sampling  or 
assaying.  Three  qualities  are  recognized  :  firsts^  seconds^ 
and  thirds.     Light-colored  sulphurs  are  included  in  the  first 
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two  grades  and  darker  varieties  in  the  thirds.  Seconds  and 
thirds  are  subdivided  into  **vantaggiata,*'  **biiona,"  and  **cor- 
rente."  Firsts  are  nearly  chemically  pure  and  of  a  canary- 
yellow  color,  while  seconds  vantaggiata  are  but  slightly 
inferior.  Seconds  buona  have  a  fine  chrome-yellow  color; 
seconds  corrente  have  a  dirty  yellow  color ;  and  thirds  are 
chocolate  brown  on  the  exterior,  shading  to  greenish  brown 
inside. 

14.  For  the  American  trade,  two  special  classes  are 
made,  scconda  uso  America^  best  seconds,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  seconds  corrente  and  thirds  vantaggiata;  and  ier::a  uso 
America^  best  thirds,  a  mixture  of  terza  vantaggiata  and 
terza  buona.  The  chemical  purity  of  these  classes  differs 
comparatively  little.  The  various  grades  of  seconds  range 
from  99.85  to  99.70  sulphur;  and  of  thirds,  from  99.G4  to 
99.58  sulphur.  The  principal  difference — namely,  that  of 
color — is  due  to  temperature  and  other  points  connected  with 
the  fusion. 

15.  The  spent  oxides  of  gas  works,  which  contain  sulphur, 
are  first  treated  for  the  recovery  of  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
ferrocyanides,  and  sulphocyanides,  and  are  then  roasted  as 
if  they  were  the  fines,  or  dust,  of  the  metallic  sulphides 
and  in  the  same  class  of  furnaces. 

16.  Hulpliureted  hydropren,  when  ignited  in  the  air, 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  water  and  sulphur  dioxide  resulting 

with  limited  air  access,  or  when  the  flame  is  cooled  by  the 
introduction  of  a  cold  body;  only  hydrogen  burns  and  the 
free  sulphur  separates.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  reaction 
to  use  the  hydrogen  sulphide  produced  in  the  Chance 
process  for  the  utilization  of  alkali  waste  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  ;  or  by  the  Klaus  process,  for  the 
recovery  of  sulphur.  The  hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  simply 
burned  in  a  suitable  combustion  chamber  and  the  resulting 
SO^  passed  to  the  lead  chambers,  or  otherwise  oxidized 
to  5(9,. 
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!?•  The  metallic  sulphides,  the  bisulphides  of  iron, 
or  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  can  be  roasted  both  in  the  form 
of  small  lumps  or  as  dust,  or  fines,  and  by  their  own  heat 
of  combustion  alone.  The  monosulphides,  or  copper-  or 
nickel-bearing  pyrrhotites  and  zinc  blendes  must  be  roasted 
as  fines  and  with  the  aid  of  additional  fuel.  Many  pyrites 
are  so  friable  as  to  crumble  to  fines  when  being  mined,  and 
many  pyrites  carrying  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable 
metals  are  in  the  form  of  concentrates,  or  fines;  such  ores 
are  disseminated,  when  found,  among  large  proportions  of 
quartz  or  other  gangue  matter,  or  consist  of  the  sulphides 
of  several  metals,  which  it  is  desirable  to  separate  before 
further  metallurgical  treatment. 

If  these  ores  occur  in  massive  form,  they  must  first  be 
broken  into  small  pieces.  This  is  done  either  by  hand  or  by 
rock  breakers.  The  method  used  will  depend  on  local  condi- 
tions, such  as  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  and  on  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  ore,  such  as  friability,  etc.  The  ore  must 
then  be  screened  and  sized.  As  a  rule,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  very  free-burning  iron  pyrite  or  under  special  conditions, 
such  as  extreme  friability  of  the  ore  and  insufficient 
facilities  for  roasting  the  fines,  the  largest  size  produced 
should  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring ;  the  next  size  should  pass 
through  a  2-inch  ring;  and  so  on.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  given  to  the  necessity  for  properly  sizing  the  ore 
and  burning  one  size  only  in  the  same  burner.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  lump  ore  but  also  to  the  smalls  and  fines. 

18.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  **dead" 
roast,  or  a  roast  of  equal  efficiency,  the  capacity  of  any  given 
furnace  will  be  controlled  by  the  time  taken  to  roast  the 
largest  pieces.  Therefore,  to  secure  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  costly  apparatus,  the  economy  of  power  and 
labor,  or  in  other  words,  maximum  output  at  minimum 
cost,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reasonably  close  sizing  of  the 
charge  of  raw  ore  to  any  given  furnace.  Moreover,  that 
serious  class  of  troubles  met  with  in  roasting  ores,  called 
clinkering^  scarrings  etc.,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  breaking 
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up  and  barring  the  bed  of  ore  in  a  lump  burner  is  the  direct 
result  of  improper  sizing.  These  scars,  or  clinkers,  are  really 
the  formation  of  a  fusible  matte  of  ferrous  sulphide  FeS^ 
owing  to  the  irregular  passage  of  air  through  the  bed  of  ore 
on  the  furnace  grates.  If  the  ore  is  reasonably  sized,  air 
will  be  uniformly  admitted  through  the  bed  and  each  piece 
of  ore  will  get  sufficient  air  for  its  complete  oxidation. 
Moreover,  the  resulting  regularity  in  the  condition  of  the 
furnaces  will  tend  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of 
the  burner-gas  and  the  acid-making  process. 

19.  CombuMtion  of  Sulphur  and  Its  Themioehem- 
Istry. — When  brimstone  or  a  metallic  sulphide  is  heated  in 
the  air,  or  burned,  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

5,  +  20,  =  2S0, 

In  this  respect,  the  combustion  of  sulphur  appears  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  thermochemistry — 
viz.,  that  where  two  or  more  compounds  are  possible  as  the 
products  of  chemical  combination,  that  product  will  be 
formed  which  produces  the  greatest  heat  in  the  reaction ;  for 
example,  C  and  O  can  form  carbon  monoxide  CO  or  carbon 
dioxide  CO,,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  the  usual  product  of  com- 
plete combustion;  sulphur  and  oxygen  can  form  sulphur 
dioxide  SO,  and  sulphur  trioxide  SO^,  yet  sulphur  diox- 
ide is  the  usual  product  of  combustion.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  heat  of  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  to  the  trioxide  is 
so  great  as  to  cause  the  dissociation  of  the  trioxide  into  the 
dioxide  and  oxygen,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  production  and  dissociation  of 
sulphur  trioxide  is  so  slight  that  unless  some  means  are  taken 
to  carry  off  the  heat  of  the  reaction  effectively  it  cannot 
exist.  This  fact  becomes  highly  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  contact  processes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gas  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  brimstone  or  the  metallic  sulphides  al^uays  contains 
varying  proportions  of  sulphur  trioxide,  so  that  techni- 
cally the  equation  given  above  does  not  (juite  represent  the 
reaction  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  air. 
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The  fact  that  the  burner  gas  contains  varying  quantities 
of  sulphur  trioxide  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  such  gases  are  washed  in  water  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  passed  over  iron  filings  before  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

20,  Burner  Gas, — Burner  gas,  whether  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  brimstone  or  the  metallic  sulphides,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  all  its 
hydrates  and  solutions.  It  consists,  according  to  the  raw 
material  used,  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur 
trioxide,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  many  impurities,  such  as  flue 
dust,  iron,  silica,  arsenious  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and  com- 
pounds of  selenium,  thallium,  zinc,  lead,  etc. 

J81.  As  air  consists  approximately  of  79  parts,,by  volume, 
of  nitrogen  and  21  parts,  by  volume,  of  oxygen,  and  as 
1  volume  of  oxygen  on  combining  with  sulphur  forms  1  vol- 
ume of  sulphur  dioxide,  which  in  turn  requires  ^  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  the  trioxide,  it  is  plain  that  14  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  burner  gas  is  the  highest  theoretical 
p)ercentage  |X)Ssible;  as  each  14  volumes  of  sulphur  dioxide 
containing  14  volumes  of  oxygen  requires  7  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  sulphur  trioxide,  or  21  volumes  of  oxygen  in 
all,  in  which  case  the  burner  gas  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Volumes  of  oxygen  as  sulphur  dioxide 14 

Volumes  of  oxygen  to  form  sulphur  trioxide. ...     7 
Volumes  of  nitrogen 79 

Total \i)i) 

In  practice,  however,  even  if  pure  sulphtir  is  usc/1  to  pro- 
duce  the  burner  gas,  this  percentage  would  not  Ik;  pra^t  irabi*-, 
as  no  matter  what  process  is  used  a  certain  excess  of  oxyj^'-ii 
is  found  necessary.  This  excess  of  oxyj(cn  is  iisiially  fiot 
less  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  proportions  thcrrfopr  urn  ahoiif 
as  follows: 
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Volumes  of  oxygen  as  sulphur  dioxide 14.0 

Volumes  of  oxygen  to  form  sulphur  trioxide. .     7.0 

Volumes  of  oxygen  excess 6.0 

Volumes  of  nitrogen  with  the  sulphur  trioxide  79.0 
Volumes  of  nitrogen  with  the  excess  of  oxygen  18.8 

Total 123.8 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  even  when  burning  brim- 
stone or  pure  sulphur,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  in 
the  burner  gas  should  not  exceed  11  per  cent.  Asa  matter  of 
practice,  10  per  cent,  is  rarely  exceeded,  as  with  less  air  sub- 
limation of  the  sulphur  is  likely  to  take  place  unless  great 
care  is  used. 

22,  When  the  question  is  one  of  roasting  the  metallic 
sulphides,  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  is  further  compli- 
cated, as  oxygen  (and  with  it  nitrogen)  must  not  only 
be  admitted  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  to  the  trioxide  and 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  excess,  but  also  to  oxidize 
the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore.  The  calculation  will,  of 
course,  be  different  for  the  various  ores  used,  but  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  burner  gas  pro- 
duced when  burning  the  metallic  sulphides  should  range 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide.  A  less  percent- 
age than  5  per  cent,  can  only  be  used  (on  account  of  its 
dilution  with  inert  nitrogen)  at  the  expense  of  a  larger 
and,  therefore,  more  expensive  plant ;  nor,  with  reasonably 
well-constructed  burners,  need  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
dioxide  fall  below  5  per  cent,  unless  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

23.  Available  Sulphur. — As  all  the  raw  material  for 
the  production  of  burner  gas  contains  varying  quantities  of 
impurities,  and  as  it  is  quite  impossible,  at  the  temperatures 
existing  in  the  various  furnaces  used  in  sulphuric-acid  manu- 
facture, to  entirely  desulphurize  any  of  these  raw  mate- 
rials— various  percentages  of  sulphur  remaining  in  the  ash 
or  cinder — it  is  manifestly  advisable  to  base  figures  relating 
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to  the  process  or  yield  upon  the  amount  of  sulphur  actually 
available  or  existing  in  the  burner  gas  as  oxides  of  sul- 
phur S(7,  or  SO,.  The  loss  in  the  desulphurizing  process  is 
estimated  separately,  and  it  is  to  this  available  sulphur  that 
all  calculations  will  refer.  Certain  losses  of 
sulphur  occur  in  the  process  of  desulphurizing 
by  the  escape  of  gas  during  charging  and 
discharging  and  the  various  manipulations 
connected  with  the  roasting.  Losses  also 
occur  by  partially  roasted  ore  passing  through 
the  furnace;  this  is  generally  due  to  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  burner  men. 
Other  quite  unavoidable  losses  are  caused 
by  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  being 
insufficient  to  convert  the  sulphides  of  cer- 
tain metals  occurring  with  the  iron  pyrites 
into  oxides,  they  remaining  in  the  cinder  as 
sulphates. 
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34.  Sources  of  Ixtes  of  Bulphur  In 
Roasting. — As  the  metallic  sulphides  are 
sold  to  sulphuric-acid  manufacturers  on  the 
basis  of  total  sulphur  contents,  it  is  well,  in 
comparing  the  relative  values  of  any  ores,  to 
consider  how  much  sulphur  will  be  inevitably 
bound  in  this  way  as  sulphates  in  the  cinder 
and  therefore,  under  no  condition  will  be  of 
value  to  the  manufacturer  or  available  for 
oxidation  to  the  trioxide. 

Table  III  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
all  these  sulphides  are  converted  to  sulphates, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 


25.  The  following  illustrations  show  what 
is  meant  by  "  available"  sulphur,  the  cause 
of  loss  of  sulphur  in  roasting,  and  the  relation 

of  this  loss  to  the  yield  or  output  of  acid  and  to  the  value 

of  any  given  ore  to  the  manufacturer. 
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Illustration  1. — An  iron  bisulphide  of  great  purity,  such  as  the 
Aguas  Tenidas  in  Spain,  contains: 

Iron 46. 60)^ 

Sulphur 68.153f 

Silica 20% 

Arsenic   \ 

^'^PP^''    y                   .  Traces 

Silver       C ^"^^^^ 

Gold         ' 

Such  an  ore  with  reasonable  care  can  be  roasted  down  so  that  the 
cinders  will  not  contain  more  than  .5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  As  the  cin- 
ders will  weigh  only  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  the  total  loss  of  sul- 
phur will  be  only  .4  per  cent.,  and  this,  so  far  as  the  metallic  sulphides 
are  concerned,  would  seem  in  practice  to  be  the  irreducible  minimum, 
the  manufacturer  obtaining  from  the  ore  52.75  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  or 
09.24  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  for  which  he  pays.  In  addition  to  this 
loss,  there  will  be  more  or  less  loss  from  the  escape  of  gas  from  the 
burners,  varying  with  the  excellence  of  construction  of  the  burners 
and  the  care  exercised  by  the  burner  men.  Other  losses  at  the  burners 
will  amount,  say,  in  all  to  .6  per  cent.,  making  the  total  loss  in  ore 
buying  and  roasting  1  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  contents,  leaving  98.12 
per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  ai'aiiable  for  acid  making,  or  as  sulphur  oxides 
in  the  burner  gas. 

Illustration  2. — A  Norwegian  pyrites  contains  by  analysis: 

Sulphur 44.50  Lime 2.10 

Iron  39.22  Magnesia 01 

Copper 1.80  Oxygen,  as /ra(7s..       .50 

Zinc 1.18  Insoluble 10.70 

It  is  plain  that  on  a  complex  ore  of  this  nature  the  loss  in  roasting 

the  bisulphide  cannot  be  less  than  the  loss  in  roasting  the  ore  of  the 

previous  example,  or  .5  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  the  ore  contains 

impurities  that  will  hold  sulphur  in  the  cinders  as  sulphates,  as  stated 

in  the  above  table.     The  roasting  losses  will  stand  as  follows: 

Percentage 
of  Sulphur 

Roasting  loss  on  bisulphide  of  iron  in  cinders 40 

Sulphate  of  zinc  in  cinders,  1.18  at  .50 59 

Sulphate  of  copper  in  cinders,  1.80  at  .50 90 

Sulphate  of  lime  in  cinders,  2.10  at  .57 1.20 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  in  cinders,  ,01  at  .80 

Sulphate  of  iron  in  cinders,  .50  at  .60 30 

Total  loss 8.39 

In  such  an  ore,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  will  under  no  circum- 
stances be  able  to  obtain  from  the  ore  more  than  41.11  pei  cent,  of  th^ 
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sulphur,  or  92.88  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  for  which  he  pays.  Adding 
the  further  loss  of  .6  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  gas,  etc.  in  the  roasting 
process,  it  brings  his  total  loss  up  to  8.99  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  leaving 
40.51  units  of  sulphur,  or  91  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur,  available  for 
acid  making  or  as  sulphur  oxides  in  the  burner  gas. 

In  purchasing  ore,  it  is  further  necessary  to  consider  the 
effect  of  low-sulphur  contents  on  costs  of  freight,  labor  of 
handling,  and  room  taken  up  in  the  furnaces  and  storage 
bins,  etc. ;  for  instance,  in  purchasing  brimstone,  1  per  cent, 
of  these  costs,  at  the  outside,  is  on  waste  material,  while 
in  dealing  with  an  ore  containing  50  pier  cent,  of  available 
sulphur,  50  per  cent,  of  these  costs  on  the  above  accounts  is 
on  waste  material,  and  so  on. 

26.  Yield  and  Method  of  Calculating:  Yield  of  Sul- 
plmric  Hydrate. — The  possible  theoretical  yield  obtainable 
from  1  unit  of  actual  sulphur,  say  1  pound  or  1  kilogram,  is 
2.5  pounds  or  kilograms  of  sulphur  trioxide  or3.0G25  pounds 
or  kilograms  of  sulphuric  monohydrate  H^SO^,  which  cor- 
responds to  100  per  cent,  of  either  of  the  above  products ;  of 
course,  such  yields  are  never  realized  in  practice.  A  yield 
of  98  per  cent.  (2.45  pounds  of  sulphur  trioxide  or  3.0013 
of  H^SO^  is  probably  the  extreme  average  limit  of  even 
the  best-managed  and  best-constructed  acid  works,  while 
97  per  cent.,  or  even  96  per  cent.,  is  considered  extremely 
good  average  work. 

As  these  figures  are  based  on  actual  chemically  pure  sul- 
phur, the  importance  of  the  above  remarks  becomes  evident. 
At  various  factories,  various  and  very  loose  data  are  used  for 
the  calculation  of  yield.  Some  factories  express  their  yield 
in  terms  of  sulphur  shown  by  assay  in  the  ore,  without 
reference  to  the  loss  shown  by  sulphur  held  as  sulphates, 
which  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  recovered.  (Jthers 
neglect  the  gas  losses  in  the  desulphurizing  furnaces.  The 
safest  way  is  to  consider  the  available  sulphur  as  that 
actually  contained  in  the  burner  gas  as  sulphur  oxides;  or 
in  practice  to  deduct  from  the  assay  value  in  sulphur  of  any 
particular  ore  a  sufficient  percentage  to  allow  for  the  inevi- 
table loss  in  the  cinder  and  gas  at  the  furnaces. 
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The  same  laxity  is  shown  in  estimating  the  consumption 
of  nitrate  of  soda  used  in  the  chamber  process.  At  one 
factory  it  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  actual  available 
sulphur;  at  another,  on  the  sulphur  assay  of  the  ore  used; 
at  another,  even  on  the  tonnage  of  pyrites  burned.  In  the 
case,  therefore,  of  a  factory  using  an  ore  containing  42  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  by  assay,  of  which  38  per  cent,  only  was 
actually  available,  the  percentage  of  sodium  nitrate  is  actually 
at  different  factories  expressed  as  follows: 

Sodium  nitrate  used  per  ton  of  ore 1.  li^ 

Sodium  nitrate  used  per  ton  of  sulphur  by  assay 2.71j^ 

Sodium    nitrate    used    per   ton   of   sulphur   actually 

available 3.00j^ 

27«  Table  IV  covers  the  yields,  on  actual  sulphur,  of  the 
principal  solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  practical  use. 

The  estimation  of  yield  in  a  factory  is  not  a  very  simple 
matter.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  actual  yield 
except  as  the  general  average  of  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions and  measurements  extending  over  a  considerable 
period. 

28«  Sometimes  every  day,  though  usually  once  a  week, 
a  record  is  taken  of  all  the  acid  of  various  strengths  in  all 
the  apparatus  and  storage  tanks  of  the  system.  The 
dimensions  of  all  this  apparatus  are  usually  tabulated,  so 
that  every  inch  in  depth  corresponds  to  a  certain  cubic 
capacity.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  acid  of  different 
strengths  being  thus  ascertained,  all  these  acids  of 
different  strengths  are  reduced  by  Table  I  to  one 
strength  —  in  a  fertilizer  factory,  for  instance,  to  terms 
of  50°  Baume;  in  other  factories  to  terms  of  mono- 
hydrate,   or  06°  Baume. 

In  reducing  these  acids,  careful  note  should  be  taken  of 
their  temperature — although  this  is  not  usually  done,  the 
error  probably  being  considered  as  a  constant  one.  In  this 
allowance  for  temperature.  Table  V  is  used  by  the  Manufac- 
turers* Association  of  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  V 


Allowance  for  Temprraturb 


At  10° 

Baume 

20° 

Ban  me 

30° 

Baum£ 

40° 

Baume 

50° 

Baume 

00° 

Baume 

00° 

Baume 

40.       Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 

31.8  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baume 
30.25  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 
3L40  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 

34.09  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 
40.00  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 
43.24  Fahrenheit  =  1°  Baum6 


From  the  total  stock  of  acid  obtained  in  this  way  is 
deducted  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  previous  time  of  stock 
taking;  and  the  amount  deducted  from  stock  during  the 
period,  either  for  use  in  other  departments  or  sold,  is  added. 
The  result  gives  approximately  the  amount  made  during  the 
intervening  period,  and  the  yield  is  deduced  either  from 
Table  V  or  by  calculation  from  the  amount  of  sulphur  used 
during  that  period,  a  record  of  which  has  also  been  kept. 
These  records  and  measurements  are  usually  taken  by  the 
superintendent  or  acid  maker  and  are  checked  by  him  at 
intervals,  together  with  some  one  of  the  proprietors  or 
general  officers  of  the  company.  After  a  certain  time,  the 
general  average  of  the  work  done  at  any  given  plant  can  be 
ascertained  with  fair  accuracy  so  long  as  the  same  raw 
material  is  used  and  the  sulphur  available  has  been  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Ji9.  Sometimes  the  yield  is  roughly  estimated,  especially 
in  the  contact  process,  by  the  difference  in  content  of  sul- 
phur oxides  contained  in  the  burner  and  exit  gases.  The 
formula  given  in  Art.  53,  for  use  in  testing  the  burner  gas, 
enables  this  calculation  to  be  made. 

30.  Another  calculation  that  must  often  be  made  by  an 
acid    maker   is  in  connection   with  the  mixing  of   acids  of 
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various  strengths  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  acid  of  any 
desired  strength.  This  is  done  by  Gerster's  formula  for 
mixing  a  strong  solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  to  produce  an  intermediate 
solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  of  any  desired  strength.  This 
formula  is  as  follows : 

;r=100^^^,  (1.) 

a  —  c  ^    ' 

when  X      =  quantity  of  weak  solution  required  to  mix  with 

100  parts  of  the  strong  solution ; 

a  =  total  sulphur  trioxide  in  100  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion desired ; 

b  =  total  sulphur  trioxide  in  100  parts  of  the  strong 
solution ; 

c  =  total  sulphur  trioxide  in  100  parts  of  weak  solu- 
tion. 

When  the  percentages  of  the  solutions  are  given  in  terms 
of  monohydrate  instead  of  sulphur  trioxide,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  multiply  the  percentages  of  the  monohydrate  H^SO^ 
by  .816326  to  reduce  them  to  terms  of  SO^  as  mentioned  in 
Table  I. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SULPHUR 
DIOXIDE  OR  BURNER  (iAS 

31«  General  Remarks. — Commercial  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  are  not  intermittent,  but  con- 
tinuous. It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  secure  regularity  in 
these  processes  all  the  separate  factors  must  be  as  regular 
and  uniform  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Furthermore, 
the  process  consists  of  a  series  of  chemical  combinations, 
which  in  any  given  plant  are  proportioned  as  to  volume  to 
the  size  of  that  plant.  If  absolute  regularity  can  be  secured 
in  the  various  chemical  combinations,  then  the  maximum 
work  or  output  will  be  secured  from  such  plant.  Any 
irregularities  will  result  either  in  an  incomplete  series  of 
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combinations  and  consequent  waste  of  raw  material,  or  a 
reduction  in  output  and  consequent  waste  of  capital  outlay, 
owing  to  incomplete  utilization  of  the  plant,  or  both. 

The  first  requisite,  therefore,  in  sulphuric-acid  manufac- 
ture is  a  uniform  steady  stream  of  gas  of  constant  composi- 
tion and  volume.  This  gas  should  be  produced  at  the  least 
cost  for  labor  and  repairs  and  with  as  complete  an  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  in  the  furnace  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  furnaces,  except  some  mechanical  furnaces  for 
desulphurizing  fines  and  one  or  two  furnaces  for  burning 
brimstone  are  intermittent  in  their  action.  That  is,  the 
brimstone  or  ore  is  fed  to  them  and  the  desulphurized  cinder 
discharged  at  intervals.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  the  most 
skilful  and  careful  work  and  attention  to  numerous  details 
that  even  an  approximation  can  be  had  to  the  desirable  con- 
dition of  the  burner  gas  above  referred  to. 

33.  To  counteract  the  intermittent  character  of  the 
individual  furnace,  the  following  points  must  be  observed: 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  furnaces  of  small  capacity 
are  used,  and  are  charged  and  discharged  in  series.  For 
example,  a  sulphuric-acid  works  is  designed  to  oxidize  in 
24  hours  14,  ()()()  pounds  of  actual  sulphur  to  the  trioxide.  The 
ore  available  is  iron  pyrite  in  lump  form,  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  sulphur,  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  which  will  be  lost 
either  by  being  retained  in  the  cinders  or  on  other  accounts, 
making  the  ore  contain  48.5  per  cent,  of  available  sulphur; 
28, SCO  pounds  of  ore  will  be  required  daily.  To  roast  this 
ore,  twenty-four  burners  will  be  used,  each  having  a  capacity 
for  roasting  1,200  pounds  in  24  hours.  This  ore  is  charged 
to  each  furnace  in  two  charges  of  000  pounds  each,  one 
every  12  hours,  or  the  whole  charge  is  divided  up  into  forty- 
eight  charges  of  000  poiuids  each,  so  that  one  furnace  of 
the  twenty-four  will  be  charged  with  OOO  pounds  of  ore 
every  half  hour  during  the  24  hours.  Furnaces  are  selected 
to  be  charged  in  rotation  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  as 
nearly  as  possible  even  conditions  in  every  part  of  the 
bench  of  burners. 
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2.  The  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  the  amount  of 
air  admitted  to  each  furnace  maybe  under  as  complete  con- 
trol as  possible.  It  is  evident  that  when  any  furnace  has 
received  a  new  charge  of  ore  containing  50  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, it  will  require  more  air  than  it  will  6  hours  later,  when 
much  of  the  sulphur  is  burned  off,  and  still  more  than  it  will 
when  the  sulphur  is  almost  entirely  burned  off.  In  fact,  the 
admission  of  much  air  when  the  ore  only  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  sulphur  merely  tends  to  cool  the  furnace  and 
so  prevent  the  thorough  roasting  of  the  ore.  By  judiciously 
regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  the  individual  burners, 
the  general  average  of  the  gas  in  the  flue  common  to  all  the 
burners  is  kept  reasonably  strong:  and  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  whole  charge  as  above,  a  general  average  of  gas  is 
maintained  that  is  as  near  an  approach  to  continuous,  uni- 
form work  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


FURNACES  AND   BURNERS  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

OF  BURNER  GAS 

33.  General  Remarks. — In  the  production  of  the  burner 
gas  and  the  efficient  desulphurization  of  the  various  raw 
materials  by  the  different  furnaces  now  to  be  described — 
while  various  points  peculiar  to  the  management  of  each 
furnace  will  be  pointed  out — nothing  but  actual  experience 
will  secure  satisfactory  results.  The  minutest  details  tend- 
ing to  secure  regularity  must  be  insisted  on  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  furnaces.  Each  ore  or  material  has  its  own 
peculiar  behavior  in  the  furnaces,  which  when  understood 
must  be  attended  to. 

When  natural  draft  is  used,  meteorological  conditions 
must  be  constantly  considered  and  the  drafting  of  the  fur- 
naces modified  accordingly.  Much  trouble  and  anxiety  is 
saved  in  this  respect  by  the  use  of  fans,  or  other  apparatus 
devised  to  make  the  draft  positive  and  controllable.  Above 
all,  it   must  be  kept   constantly  in  mind  that  the  desired 
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object  is  a  uniform  stream  of  burner  gas  of  constant  com- 
position and  volume,  with  as  complete  desulphurization  of 
the  ore  as  may  be  possible. 

If  the  further  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  of  the 
burner  gas  to  the  trioxide  is  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  chamber  process,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  burner  gas 
at  this  point  with  nitric-acid  fumes.  The  nitration  of  the 
gas  will  only  be  mentioned  here  in  so  far  as  it  forms  an 
adjunct  to  the  desulphurizing  furnaces;  in  other  words, 
when  the  nitric  acid  is  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  heat  of  the  burner 
gas.  This  method  of  adding  the  nitric  acid  is  called /^//i;/^, 
as  it  is  done  in  large  cast-iron  pots,  placed  in  a  chamber  or 
enlargement  of  the  main  gas  flue  of  the  furnaces,  which  is 
called  the  niter  oifen. 


BRIMSTONE  BURNERS 

34.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  brimstone  biirnei's  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1  (a)  and  (^),  {a)  being  the  plan  showing  sev- 
eral burners  connected  with  the  common  flue  //,  and  {b)  a 
vertical  section  on  the  line  xy.  The  sulphur  is  charged 
through  the  door  ;;/  upon  the  cast-iron  pan  a,  where  it  is 
burned.  The  supply  of  air  to  the  burning  sulphur  is  care- 
fully regulated.  The  gases  containing  the  sulphur  dioxide 
collect  in  the  chamber  b  and  pass  through  the  flue  d  into 
the  common  flue  //.  To  prevent  overheating  pan  a,  air  is 
admitted  under  it  through  «,  passing  through  c,  i\  f,  and  g^ 
where  it  finally  mixes  with  the  gases  and  sublimed  sulphur 
coming  from  //,  as  shown  in  (ci).  These  mixed  gases  now 
pass  into  the  combustion  chamber  /',  where  the  combustion 
is  completed. 

If  the  burner  gas  is  to  be  used  for  making  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  chamber  process,  it  is  mixed  with  fumes  of  nitric 
acid  evolved  in  the  poty*  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
niter.  The  gas  now  passes  through  the  flues  k  and  /  to 
the  Glover  tower.  If  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  contact  proc- 
ess, the  nitrating  is  omitted. 


35.  Ilan-lson-niiUi-  nrhnstone  Burner.— This  burner, 
which  is  of  the  coiiticiuous-feed  and  intermittent-discharge 
type,  is  shown  in  plan  and  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  3  (n) 
and  (A).  The  hrimstone  is  fed  into  the  burning  pan  a 
through  the  funnel  if,  which  is  kept  full.  The  brimstone 
settles  as  fast  as  that  on  the  pan  melts.  Air  for  the  com- 
bustion is  supplied  through  the  door  c.  The  sulphurous 
gases  pass  from  the  chamber  d  through  the  flues  e  and  / 
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into  the  flue  or  chamber  /;  additional  air  for  completing  the 
combustion  is  supplied  to  /  through  the  openings y.  In 
passing  from  /  to  t\  the  gases  are  led  through  a  series  of 
baffle  walls  lined  with  pigeonholed  brick,  shown  at  ^,  and 
over  the  niter  pots  //.  From  the  flue  /  the  nitrated  gases 
pass  through  the  fines  J  and  k  to  the  Glover  tower. 
About  once  in  24  hours  the  ashes  are  removed  through 
the  door  e. 
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PYRITES  BURNERS 

36.  Furnaces,  or  burners,  for  roasting  pyrites  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sulphur,  as  SO^,  are  of  many  styles,  dep'md- 
ing  both  on  the  nature  of  the  pyrites  used  and  on  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation.  The  following  descriptions  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  most  important  forms. 

37.  Falcling  Ijump  Burner. — This  furnace  is  used  for 
self-roasting  ores.  It  has  an  intermittent  feed  and  is  oper- 
ated by  hand.  A  bench  of  six  furnaces  is  shown  in  detail 
in  Fig.  3  {a),  (^),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  (a)  is  a  side  elevation, 
also  showing  vertical  sections  through  several  parts;  {h)  is  a 
plan  showing  horizontal  sections  through  several  different 
parts ;  {c)  shows  a  vertical  section  from  front  to  back  through 
the  center  of  an  individual  furnace;  {d)  and  {c)  will  make 
themselves  clear  in  the  following  description: 

38.  At  a  is  the  grate  upon  which  the  ore  is  burned.  The 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  ore  carried  on  the  grates  will  be  from 
2  to  2^  feet,  as  shown  in  (^r),  but  will  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  sizing  and  character  of  the  ore.  It  must  in  any 
case  permit  a  passage  of  the  air  uniformly  through  its  mass 
and  not  in  spots  or  against  the  furnace  walls.  The  ore  is 
shoveled  into  the  furnace  through  the  charging  door  b,  and 
must  be  spread  as  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  as 
possible,  being  slightly  deeper  against  the  walls  of  the  fur- 
nace, as  shown  in  {c).  The  grate  bars  a  are  usually  bars  of 
square  wrought  iron  from  1^^  to  2  inches  square,  slightly 
rounded  where  they  pass  through  the  supporting  cast-iron 
bearers  ^,,  ^„  a^.  These  bars  must  be  spaced  so  as  to  be 
best  adapted  for  the  size  of  the  ore  to  be  burned.  When 
the  ore  is  sized  by  screens,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  furnaces  spaced  to  accommodate  each  size  of  ore. 
If  the  grates  are  spaced  too  closely,  the  larger  lumps  will 
not  pass  through  and  the  draft  will  soon  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with;  if  they  are  spaced  too  far  apart,  the  bed  will 
drop  through  too  rapidly  and  be  difficult  to  control.  At  the 
front  of  the  furnace  the  bars  pass  through  a  wrought-iron 
plate  c  and  c\  that  can  be  removed  in  two  sections ;  as  the 
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bars  are  turned  down  to  a  circular  section  where  they  pass 
through  the  plates,  the  plates  fit  closely  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  ** false'*  air  into  the  furnace;  the  plates  also 
tend  to  steady  the  grate  bars.  In  order  to  drop  the  roasted 
ore  through  the  grate,  use  is  made  of  a  large  wrench,  or  key, 
fitting  on  to  the  square  end  of  each  grate  bar.  Each  grate 
bar  is  by  this  means  twisted  backwards  and  forwards  a 
few  times,  until  an  amount  of  roasted  ore  has  been  dropped 
through  the  grate  into  the  cinder  pit  /  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  ore  about  to  be  charged  through  the  charging 
door  b.  The  roasted  cinder  is  removed  by  means  of  the 
door  d\  The  cinder-pit  door  d'  is  provided  with  a  slide  or 
gate  valve  d  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. 

39.  The  furnace  illustrated  has  hollow  front  walls  e^ 
which  serve  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  from  the  furnace, 
permitting  the  burner  gas  to  be  passed  to  the  Glover  tower 
at  a  high  temperature;  or,  if  desired,  permitting  the  air 
supply  for  combustion  of  the  ore  to  be  preheated.  The  air 
passes  through  the  regulator  //  into  the  air  duct/",  hollow 
tiles  i\  and  side  channels  g^  beneatli  the  furnace  grate. 
The  doory  is  used  for  inserting  a  bar  in  case  of  bad  clinker- 
ing  low  down  in  the  bed.  The  bricked-up  opening  k  enables 
the  flue  /  to  be  cleaned  when  obstructed  with  flue  dust. 
Each  furnace  has  a  roof  ;//,  in  which  is  an  opening  w,  through 
which  the  burner  gas  finds  its  way  into  the  main  flue  / 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  arch  o,  and  thence  into  the  flue  p 
common  to  both  sides  of  the  furnace  bench,  whence  it  is 
carried  by  the  cast-iron  pipe  q  to  the  (Tlover  tower.  In  case 
nitration  by  means  of  potting  is  to  be  used,  the  niter  oven 
will  be  placed  in/,  which  also  serves  as  a  dust  collector  for 
coarse  flue  dust  that  may  be  carried  over. 

40.  To  start  this  furnace,  about  2  feet  of  roasted  ore  is 
put  upon  the  grates.  (Incompletely  roasted  ore  and  brick- 
bats broken  so  that  they  can  be  passed  thn)up^h  the  grates 
may  be  used.)     A  light  wood  or  coke  fire  is  then  lighted  on 
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the  bed  of  each  furnace.  When  the  furnace  is  heated  to  a 
dull -red  heat,  the  coke  or  wood  ash  may  be  removed  and  ore 
charged  and  the  gas  turned  into  the  acid  plant. 

41.  Miiletni-Fiildlns:  l^maoe. — This  type  of  furnace 
is  adapted  to  the  roasting  of  fines.  It  is  worked  by  hand 
and  has  an  intermittent  feed.  Fig.  4  (r?)  and  (ff)  shows  two 
sectional  views  of  it,  corresponding  parts  being  lettered  alike 
in  both  views. 

Ore  is  introduced  by  means  of  the  hopper  and  bell  a  on  to 
the  back  end  of  the  upi>er  shelf  ff.  These  shelves  can  be 
ccmstructed  either  with  fireclay  slabs  r,  r,  r,  or  brick  arches, 
as  shown  at  t/,  (/,  d.  After  the  furnace  has  been  brought  to 
a  red  heat  ore  is  spread  over  all  the  shelves.  After  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  time  the  ore  is  raked  off  the  lower 
shelf  e  through  the  door/".  The  ore  from  shelf  g  is  then 
])ushed  through  the  opening  //  on  to  shelf  i\  through  the 
door  /,  and  spread  over  shelf  c.  The  ore  from  shelf  j  is 
raked  forwards  on  to  shelf  ,(f,  over  which  it  is  spread.  The 
ore  from  shrlf  k  is  pushed  through  tlie  opening  /and  spread 
on  shelf  /,  and  so  on  until  the  ore  from  shelf  b  is  finally 
raked  thromrli  the  opening  ///  by  nuans  of  door  wand  spread 
on  shelf  ('.  ICvery  slielf  in  the  furnace  is  now  covered  with 
ore  exc  e|)t  tlu*  uj)p(T  shelf  b.  A  charge  of  ore  is  now  intro- 
duced throui^h  the  hoj)pcr  and  bell  a  on  to  the  upper  shelf  b 
and  spread  over  it.  The  furnace  is  now  left  for  from 
r»  to  V\  hours,  when  the  lower  shelf  is  disc^harged  and  the 
wlioie  operation  rej)eated. 

These  furnaces  are  generally  const nu  ted  in  groups  of 
frotn  four  to  sixteen,  each  of  wliich  has  a  (^apacity  of  from 
l,i;()0  to  :3,()0()  pounds  of  pyrites  in  'it  hours. 

4*^.     IlerivshofT  Furnace  of  th<»  MacDoii^all    Tj'pe. 

This  furnace  is  provided  with  nie(hanit\'il  rotary  stirrers 
and  has  a  continuous  feed.  It  is  designed  for  burning  fines, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  (r/),  (/>),  and  (<). 

This  furnac^e  has  five  shelves,  or  hearths,  a,  a,  a,  b^  b. 
The  rotating,   central,  hollow,   cast-iron  column  c  carries  a 
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pair  of  arms  on  each  shelf.     The  column  and  arms  adjacent 

to  the  column   are  kept  safely  cool  by  a  current  of  cold  air 

drawn    through  the  holes  d  by  natural    draft  created  by 

the  30-foot  stack  e.      The  teeth,  or  stirrers,   operating  on 

hearths  a,   a^  a  are  set  at  such  an  angle  as  will  gradually 

work  the    ore  from  the  center   to  the  periphery,   where  it 

falls  through  ports   /  on    to  the  hearths  ^,  b  and  finally 

through  discharge  port/',  which  is  closed  by  a  balance  valve 

suitably    weighted  to  control  the  discharge.     The  teeth  on 

the  stirrers,   operating  on  hearths  ^,  b,  are  set  at  such  an 

angle  as  to  gradually  work  the  ore  from  the  periphery  to  the 

center,  where  it  falls  through  the  annular  ports  g.     The  ore 

is  fed  to  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  hopper  and  plunger 

feed    //,    //',    which   is   operated    by   the   central    revolving 

column  c  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  a  desired  quantity 

of  ore    at   each   revolution    of    the    stirrer    arms.      These 

usually    make   a   complete    revolution   once    in   2   minutes 

and   can    be   taken    out    and    replaced    by   means   of   the 

doors  /,  /„  /„  /„  /,. 

43.  The  air  for  supplying  the  necessary  oxygen  for  the 
combustion  of  the  ore  and  the  production  of  a  suitable 
burner  gas  is  admitted  on  the  lower  shelf  through  gate 
valves  k^  k^  etc.,  and  passing  through  the  furnace  over  the 
roasting  ore,  finally  leaves  the  furnace  as  burner  ga«  through 
the  cast-iron  pipe  /,  which  connects  with  the  common,  or 
main,  cast-iron  burner-gas  flue  ;;/. 

If  the  mechanical  construction  of  this  furnace  has  been 
properly  attended  to,  it  can  be  readily  started  by  first 
removing  the  arms,  covering  the  hearths  with  a  bed  of 
roasted  ore  or  cinder,  then  heating  it  to  a  dull-red  heat  by 
means  of  light  wood  fires  on  each  shelf,  then  replacing  the 
arms  and  feeding  the  ore  in  the  usual  way. 

44.  Sx>ence  Reciproeatlngr  Type  of  Furnace. — This 
style  of  furnace  is  designed  for  self-roasting  fines.  It  has  a 
continuous  feed,  the  ore  being  carried  from  one  shelf  to 
another  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  device.   Its  mechanism  is 


lue  fl  is  for 
tlie  burner  gases. 
TiiL-  hopper  b  is  kept 
full  of  ore,  which  is 
frii  into  the  furnace  in 
frimt  of  the  rake  /up- 
on tile  hearth  c  by  the 
continuous  feed  b': 
Astlic  rake  /is drawn 
"ver  the  hearth  e 
by  the  reciprocating 
mechanism  shown  at 
the  right  of  the  fig- 
ure, it  draws  and 
spreads  the  accumu- 
lated ore  over  the 
hearth  and  causes 
part  of  it  to  fall 
llirvivigh  the  open- 
ing (■'  upon  the  next 
lower  hearth  iL  On 
its  return  stroke  the 
rake  on  hearth  (/car- 
ore  over  the 
hearth  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  it  then 
falling  through 
opening  d' . 
the  lower  hearth  /  | 
falls  through/'  in 
the  pit  g.  A  simil 
operation  takes  \ 
on  each  hearth. 

4.'».     Theorerakei 
have  triangular  c 
iron  teeth  and  extem 
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across  the  furnace ;  they  are  attached  to  the  skids  /'.  The 
reciprocating  mechanism  consists  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder  // 
with  a  piston  and  piston  rod  ;//.  The  motion  of  the  piston 
is  transmitted  to  the  rakes  by  means  of  the  rods  /  and  7  and 
the  frame  k.  Water  is  furnished  to  either  end  of  the  cylin- 
der through  the  pipes  /  and  q  by  the  pump  O  by  means  of 
automatic  valves. 

When  the  furnace  is  to  be  started  up,  a  fire  is  built  in  the 
fireplace  A,  but  after  the  furnace  is  well  under  way  it  is 
bricked  up,  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  being  the  only  fuel 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  operation. 

46,  Uhonania  Muffled  Type  of  Furnace. — This  fur- 
nace is  for  roasting  refractory  ores  ;  the  feed  is  inter- 
mittent. It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  {a),  (^),  and  (r).  a^  b^  and  c 
are  the  hearths,  or  shelves,  upon  which  the  ore  is  burned. 
Ore  is  fed  upon  the  hearth  a  from  time  to  time  through 
the  openings  li.  The  ore  is  worked  from  shelf  to  shelf  by 
means  of  slice  bars  introduced  through  the  doors  r,  and 
finally  passes  through  the  ports /to  the  cinder  pits^,  from 
which  it  is  periodically  removed. 

Heat  for  combustion  is  supplied  by  the  fireboxes  //;  this 
heat  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  double  furnaces 
and  returns  by  means  of  the  flues  /,  passing  into  the  stack 
at  J.  The  products  of  combustion  of  the  ore  pass  over 
the  ore  and  in  the  opposite  direction  into  a  flue  /fe,  on  the 
toj)  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  by  dampers  /  into  the 
stack  fu  connecting  with  the  Glover  tower. 

Tliese  furnaces  are  built  in  })locks  of  four,  fired  by  means 
of  two  iirehoxes  with  two  doors  each,  at  one  end  of  the  block 
of  four;  the  fire  flues  /  pass  from  end  to  end  of  all  four  fur- 
naces and  back  again 

47.  Mat'Doii^all    Type    of  MiiITUmI    Furnace.  —  This 

furnace  closely  resembles  in  structure  and  operation  the 
HerresholT  furnace  alreadv  described.  When  these  fur- 
naces  are  mufiled,  that  is,  su[)plied  with  separate  and  distinct 
combustion  chambers  and  flues  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing heat  into  the  furnace   other  than  that  produced  by 
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the  combustion  of  the  ore  itself,  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  burner  gas, 
they  are  constructed  in  groups  of  four.  The  feed  is  con- 
tinuous. The  fuel  used  may  be  oil,  natural,  or  producer  gas. 
Fig.  8  {a)  and  {d)  shows  this  furnace  in  plan  and  vertical 
section.  The  revolving  arms  j  are  operated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Herreshoff  furnace.  Ore  is  fed  in  through 
the  hopper  //  to  the  upper  hearth  and  gradually  worked  out- 
wards by  the  revolving  arms  and  down  to  the  next  lower 
hearth,  then  towards  the  center  and  through  another  opening 
to  the  third  hearth,  etc.  The  fuel  is  supplied  by  means  of 
the  pipe/  and  branches  g  to  the  combustion  chamber  r,  and 
thence  to  the  flues  s  around  the  muffles.  The  products  of 
combustion  pass  off  through  the  stacks  /  and  the  burner  gas 
through  the  pipes  X'. 


TESTING  THE  BURNER  GAS 

48,  ColleotlnK  tin*  Sample. — Gas  is  aspirated  from  the 
flue  common  to  all  the  furnaces  at  a  point  chosen  so  as  to 
secure  a  reliable  average  of  the  gas.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  gas  being  an  average,  it  should  be  aspirated  at 
several  points  until  a  point  yielding  a  satisfactory  average 
is  obtained. 

41>.  Uoloh'8  Test  for  Sulphur  Dioxide.— This  test, 
which  is  described  fully  in  Quantitative  Analysis^  is  gen- 
erally used,  but  is  modified  for  sulphuric-acid  works  as 
follows  :  The  deci-normal  solution  of  iodine,  containing 
VZJ\t>  grams  of  iodine  per  liter,  and  the  starch  solution  are 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in 
Quantitative  Analysis.  The  solutions  must  be  kept  in  a 
dark,  cool  place.  It  is  a  good  prec^aution  to  use  small  bot- 
tles, holding  just  sufficient  for  the  day's  tests,  for  use  in 
the  works,  leaving  the  stock  in  the  laboratory. 

As  in  practice  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  tests  in 
several  different  parts  of  the  W(^rks,  it  becomes  necessary, 
for  making  the  test,  to  fit  up  a  simple  cheap  apparatus  that 
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can  be  left  at  each  place.  The  apjiaralus  shown  in  Fig.  i) 
can  be  readily  put  together  and  arranged  on  a  rough  shelf 
r  shelves,  in  almost  any  place,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  instant 
use.  A  pipette  being  left  on  the  shelf,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  carry  around  the  two  small  bottles  of  solutions.  A  spare 
2-liter  jar  being  kept  on  the  shelf,  the  aspirating  water 
can  be  saved,   or  in  case   many   tests   must  be  made  and 


*1 


water-supply  pipes  are  available,  a  water  aspirator  can  be 
used;  failing  this,  a  steam  aspirator.  In  some  works  the 
pipes  through  which  the  gas  is  aspirated  are  all  led  to  the 
laboratory,  and  being  supplied  with  valves  and  a  steam 
aspirator,  tests  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory  without  going 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  works.  This  is  a  very  con- 
venient though  somewhat  costly  plan. 

SO.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  l-inch  iron  pipe  g  pene- 
trating the  flue  h.  the  gas  in  which  is  to  be  tested.  This  pipe 
is  connected  by  means  of  the  rubber  tube /and  pinch  cock  e 
'  with  the  absorption  bottle  d.     The  glass  tube  /  penetrates 
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the  rubber  stopper  and  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  The  exit  tube  j  extends  just  through  the  stop- 
per. By  this  arrangement,  the  gas  drawn  through  f  bubbles 
through  the  reagent  in  d.  The  rubber  tube  k  connects  d 
with  the  4-quart  aspirating  bottle  a.  In  construction,  this 
aspirator  is  similar  to  the  absorption  bottle,  the  positions 
of  the  tubes  being  reversed.  When  filled  with  water,  th 
latter  is  siphoned  off  through  /  and  ;//,  creating  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  a.  During  operation,  the 
volume  of  water  (which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  gas  used) 
drawn  from  a  is  measured  in  the  graduated  cylinder  «. 

51,  To  make  the  test,  fill  the  large  bottle  a  with  water; 
see  that  the  stopper  is  perfectly  tight ;  start  the  siphon  by 
slight  suction  through  the  nozzle  b  and  close  the  pinch  cockr; 
fill  the  8-ounce  bottle  d  about  one-quarter  full  of  clean  water 
(slightly  warmed  in  winter);  and  pour  into  this  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  starch  solution.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
pipette  take  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  deci-normal  iodine 
solution  and  add  to  the  water  and  starch  solution  in  the 
8-ounce  bottle;  replace  the  rubber  stopper  tightly  and  close 
the  pinch  cock  i' between  the  flue  and  the  small  bottle.  Then 
open  the  pinch  cock  c  at  the  nozzle  and  allow  the  water  to 
waste;  when  the  water  ceases  to  run,  proving  the  tightness 
of  corks  and  connections  throughout  the  apparatus,  open 
the  pinch  ccnrk  c  between  the  flue  and  the  small  bottle  d. 
Take  the  small  bottle  in  the  left  hand,  keeping  the  right 
hand  on  the  pinch  cock  c  at  the  nozzle,  and  shake  the  bottle 
not  too  violently,  holding  it  to  the  light  in  such  a  way 
that  any  change  in  cc^lor  can  be  readily  noted;  when  a  con- 
siderable change  occurs  in  the  color,  stop  the  flow  of  water 
with  the  right  hand.  If  the  color  does  not  entirely  disap- 
pear, asi)irate  a  little  gas  carefully  until  it  docs;  then  close 
the  ])inch  cock  c  between  the  flue  and  the  small  bottle.  The 
tube  f  between  the  flue  and  this  i)inch  cock  is  now  filled 
with  the  gas  to  be  tested.  Remove  the  stop{>er  from  the 
small  bottle  and  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  iodine 
solution  with  the  pipette;  replace  the  cork  tightly;  open  the 
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pinch  cock  nearest  the  flue;  then,  with  the  pinch  cock  c  in 
the  right  hand  carefully  waste  water  until  the  liquid  in  the 
glass  tube,  terminating  the  tube  from  the  flue,  is  depressed 
to  the  bottom ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  tube  is  filled  with 
the  gas  to  its  extreme  end  in  the  small  bottle.  Just  before 
the  first  bubble  of  gas  would  escape  and  pass  through  the 
solution,  allow  the  water  to  commence  running  into  the 
graduated  measuring  jar;  shake  the  small  bottle  as  before  and 
stop  the  water  running  the  instant  the  color  is  discharged. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water  that  the  jar  holds 
at  the  point  of  discharge  of  color  from  the  solution  repre- 
sents the  volume  of  gas  required  to  decolorize  the  solution, 
from  which  the  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  burner 
gas  is  calculated. 

52.    The  reaction  taking  place  is  as  follows: 

Omitting  any  correction  for  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  calculated  by  means  of 
the  following  formula: 

_       111.4  X  n  ^ 

^"~;;/  +  l.lUx«'  ^   ^^ 

/  =  percentage  of  SO^, 
n  =  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ^\,  normal  iodine 

solution  used; 
;//  =  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water  run  into 

the  measuring  jar. 

If  the  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  gas  is  very 
small,  and,  thus,  ;//  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  ;/,  the 
formula  may  be  simplified  into 

^       111.4  X«  .,.. 

In  testing  exit  gas,  using  10  cubic  centimet(;rs  of  a  ,1^, 
normal  or  centi-normal  solution  of  iodine,  formula  2  beeomes 

111.4  ,. 

^  =  ;;/+ 1.114-  ^*-^ 
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As  in  the  case  of  formula  3,  when  the  percentage  of  SO^  is 
very  small  and  ;;/  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  u  (as  it 
usually  is),  the  formula  becomes 

/  = •  (5.) 

By  means  of  the  following  tables,  the  percentage  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  in  burner  and  exit  gases  can  be  read  directly 
from  the  volume  of  water  in  the  measuring  jar. 

53.  To  calculate  the  yield  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  the 
difference  in  content  of  SO^  in  the  entering  and  exit  gases, 
the  following  formula  is  used: 

where  a  =  the  percentage  of  SO^  in  the  entering  gas; 
If  =  the  percentage  of  SO^  in  the  exit  gas. 


CAIiCITLATIOX    OF    VOLUME    OF    BURNER    GAS 

54.  The  general  principles  contained  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry  regarding  corrections  for  temperature  and  pres- 
sure and  the  corrections  of  gaseous  volumes  treated  in 
Physics,  Theoretical  Chemistry,  and  Quantitative  Analysis 
apply  to  burner  gas.  A  rough  approximation  of  the  volume 
of  burner  gas  at  0°  C.  and  900  millimeters  barometric  pres- 
sure, or  at  32°  F.  and  29.92  inches  barometric  pressure  may 
be  made  as  follows: 

55.  One  liter  of  sulphur  dioxide  weighs  2.80336  grams,  or 
1  cubic  foot  weighs  .1787  pound.  Therefore,  1  pound  of 
sulphur  burned  in  24  hours  produces  11.191908  cubic  feet 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  or  .0077722  cubic  foot  per  minute;  there- 
fore, neglecting  the  sulphur  trioxide  formed, 

(.77722  X  actual  available  sulphur  burned  in  24  hours)  __ 
average  per  cent,  of  SC\  in  burner  gas  producecf      "~ 

the  cubic  feet  of  burner  gas  per  minute; 
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TABLE   VI 


TABLE    FOR   FTPTDING   TITE  PERCENTAGE  OF  SO,  IN  BURNER 

GAS  WHEN  USING  lO  CUBIC  CENTIMETERS  OF  I>EC:I- 

NORMAL.  IODINE  SOLUTION  (CAIX'ULATEl) 

BY  FORMUXA  2) 


Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 
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Centi- 

Per 

Centi- 
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Centi- 
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Centi- 

Cent. 

meters 

Cent. 

meters 

Cent. 

meters 

Cent. 
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of  SO^ 

of 

of50. 

of 

of  SOt 

of 

of  SOt 

of 

Water 

Water 

Water 

7.8 

Water 

.0 

•    •    •    • 

3.2 

337.0 

5.5 

191.0 

.  132.0 

1.0 

1,103.0 

3.3 

327 . 0 

5.6 

188.0 

7.9 

1 

130.0 

1.1 

1,002.0 

3.4 

317.0 

5.7 

184.0 

8.0 

128.0 

1.2 

917.0 

3.5 

307.4 

5.8 

181.0 

8.1 

126.0 

1.3 

846.0 

3.6 

298.0 

5.9 

178.0 

8.2 

125.0 

1.4 

785.0 

3.7 

290.0 

6.0 

175.0 

8.3 

123.0 

1.5 

732.0 

3.8 

282 . 0 

6.1 

172.0 

8.4 

122.0 

1.6 

685.0 

3.9 

275 . 0 

6.2 

169.0 

i    8.5 

120.0 

1.7 

644.0 

4.0 

267.0 

6.3 

166.0 

■    8.6 

118.0 

1.8 

608.0 

4.1 

261.0 

6.4 

163.0 

i    8.7 

117.0 

1.9 

575.0 

4.2 

254 . 0 

6.5 

160.0 

1    8.8 

116.0 

2.0 

546.0 

4.3 

248.0 

6.6 

158.0 

8.9 

114.0 

2.1 

519.0 

4.4 

242 . 0 

6.7 

155.0 

9.0 

113.0 

2.2 

495.0 

4.5 

236.0 

6.8 

153.0 

9.1 

111.0 

2.3 

473.0 

4.6 

231.0 

6.9 

150.0 

9.5 

106.0 

2.4 

453.0 

4.7 

226.0 

7.0 

148.0 

'  10.0 

100.0 

2.5 

435.0 

4.8 

221 . 0 

7.1 

146.0 

10.5 

95.0 

2.6 

417.0 

4.9 

216.0 

7.2 

144.0 

11.0 

90.0 

2.7 

402.0 

5.0 

212.0 

7.3 

142.0 

11.5 

86.0 

2.8 

387.0 

5.1 

207.0 

7.4 

139.0 

12.0 

82.0 

2.9 

373.0 

5.2 

203 . 0 

7.5 

137.0 

3.0 

360.0 

5.3 

199.0 

7.6 

135.0 

3.1 

348.0 

5.4 

195.0 

7.7 

134.0 
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or,  letting  x 
a 


b  = 


cubic  feet  of  burner  gas  per  minute  at  0°  C. ; 
available  sulphur  in  pounds  burned  in 
24  hours; 

average  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the 
burner  gas  produced ; 


then, 


.77722  X  a 
x^ ^-    -. 

TABIiE    VII 


('J'.) 


TABI.K  FOR  FINI>TNO  THE  PERC?ENTAGE  OF  SO,  IN  BXIT  GAS 

WHEN   USING   lO  CUBIC  CENTIMETBRS  OF  CENTI- 

NORMAL  IODINE  SOIAITION  (CALCULATED 

BY'  FORMULA  4) 


Per 

Cent. 

of  SO^ 


Cubic 
Centi- 
meters 

of 
Water 


.05   !2,22G.9 
.10  '1,112.9 


Per 

Cent. 

of.S'(>, 


.15 

.20 

.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.50 


741.  G 
555 . 9 
444 . 5 

3:o .  2 

317.2 
2:7.4 
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00 1    ^ 
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.00 
.05 
.70 
.75 
.SO 
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.  95 
1  .00 


Cubic 
Centi- 
meters 

of 
Water 


201.5 
184.0 
1 70 . 3 
15S.0 
147.4 
138.2 
1 30 . 0 
122.0 
110.2 
110.3 


Per 
Cent, 
of  SO^ 


1.05 
1.10 
1.15 
1  .  20 
1.25 
1 .  30 
1  .  35 
1.40 
1.45 
1 .  50 


Cubic 
Centi- 
meters 

of 
Water 


105.0 

100.1 

95.8 

91.7 

88.0 
84 . 0 
81.4 
78.5 
'15.0 
73.2 


Cubic 

Per 

Centi- 

Cent. 

meters 

of  SO^ 

of 

Water 

1.55 

70.8 

1 .  00 

08.5 

1.05 

GG.4 

1.70 

04.4 

1.75 

02.0 

1.80 

00.8 

1.85 

59.1 

1.90 

57.5 

1.95 

50.0 

2 .  00 

54.0 

For  cxami)le,  10,000  pounds  of  available  sulphur  is  burned 
in  24  hours  with  the  production  of  a  burner  gas  containing 
7.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide,  substituting  in  formula  7, 

.77722  X  10 


7.5 


i   %    i     <    'v.  'V 

4  .  f J 


=  1,030.3  cubic  feet  of  burner  gas  per  minute,  containing 

7.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
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This  quantity  of  gas  at  normal  pressure  is  corrected  for  a 
temperature  of,  say,  60**  F.  or  15.6°  C.  by  the  following 
formula: 

F,  =  volume  at  the  given  temperature; 
r^  =  volume  at  0°  C. ; 

/   =  temperature  in  degrees  C.  at  which  volume  is  to  be 
calculated. 

Substituting,  V^  =  1,036.3  cubic  feet,  /  =  15.6°  C, 

I  =  1,036.3  +- ^jT^ =  1.095.5   cubic   feet    per 

minute. 

The  approximate  temperature  at  which  the  burner  gas 
leaves  the  common  flue  of  a  bench  of  burners  is  about 
1,000°  F.,  or,  say,  538°  C,  and  at  this  temperature  the  vol- 
ume of  burner  gas  produced  as  above  would  be  3,078.5  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  With  gas  containing  only  5  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  the  quantities  at  0°  C.  and  538°  C.  would  be, 
respectively,  1,554.4  and  4,617.6  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

56,  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  great  economy  in  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  is  effected  by  keeping  the  gas  as 
strong  as  possible;  and  also  that  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  obstruction  in  the  flues  and  apparatus,  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  designing  them  of  suitable  capacity 
to  handle  the  volumes  of  gas  in  accordance  with  the  approxi- 
mate temperature  of  the  gas  at  the  different  stages  of  the 
process. 


THE  CATALYTIC,  OR  ( OXTACT, 

PROCESS 

57.  Preliminary  Remarks  Concerning  Contact  Phe- 
nomena.— In  considering  the  so-called  contact  [)henomena 
in  chemistry,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  contact  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  every  chemical  reaction.  Other  conditions 
remaining   constant,   the    rate   of   progress   of   a   chemical 
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reaction  is  accelerated  by  increasing  the  number  of  points  of 
contact.  To  insure  complete  reaction  between  solids,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  very  fine  powder  and  to  mix 
them  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  These  considerations  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  large  class  of  contact  reactions; 
that  is,  such  as  appear  to  proceed  from  the  mere  presence  of 
certain  special  substances.  Porous  or  powdery  substances 
are  very  prone  to  act  in  this  way,  especially  spongy  or  very 
finely  divided  platinum  and  charcoal.  A  number  of  other 
substances,  such  as  finely  divided  silica,  act  in  a  similar  way. 
Another  consideration  is  the  action,  by  contact,  that  two 
substances  rich  in  oxygen  have  upon  each  other,  in  that  so 
long  as  they  are  separate  they  retain  their  oxygen ;  but  upon 
contact  oxygen  is  liberated  from  both  of  them.  As,  for 
example,  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  which  does  not 
evolve  oxygen  when  heated  by  itself,  but  upon  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  certain  oxides,  for  instance,  cobalt 
oxide,  first  oxidizes  the  cobalt  oxide  to  a  higher  oxide,  which 
in  contact  with  the  bleaching  powder  decomposes  into  oxygen 
and  the  lower  oxide.  This  resulting  lower  oxide,  on  contact 
with  the  bleaching  powder,  again  results  in  the  higher  oxide, 
which  again  gives  up  its  oxygen  and  produces  the  lower 
oxide,  and  so  on 

58.  The  action  of  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  chamber  process 
is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  intermediate  forms  of  reaction 
may  be  found  in  the  contact,  or  catalytic,  phenomena.  In 
this  case  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide  induces  a  definite 
chemical  reaction  between  large  masses  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
oxygen,  and  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  the  N^O^  being 
finally  again  liberated,  as  will  be  seen  when  considering  the 
chamber  process. 

In  the  case  of  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
oxygen  by  contact  action,  it  is  possible  that  either  on  account 
of  an  electrical  action  induced  by  the  contact,  or  for  some 
other  obscure  cause,  a  polarization  or  increased  activity  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  procured,  enabling  it  to  combine 
with  the  sulphur  dioxide. 
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59.  Richter  suggests  that  as  all  bodies  having  a  high 
heat  of  formation,  and  also  those  being  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat,  must  have  their  heat  of  formation  removed  or  con- 
ducted away  in  order  that  their  production  may  be  at  all 
possible ;  the  catalytic  action  of  many  metals,  for  example, 
platinum,  in  this  reaction,  may  be  due  to  their  conducting 
off  the  heat ;  or  else  that  the  bodies  in  question  forming  a 
galvanic  chain,  the  chemical  energy  is  removed  as  electricity, 
just  as  in  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures  due  to  the  formation  of  a  polarization  current. 

60.  Contact  MasB  or  Material  Used  in  the  Manu- 
flftcture   of  Sulphuric  Acid  liy   the    Contact  Pi-ocess. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  contact  masses  in  com- 
mercial use  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  viz. : 
(1)  Asbestos,  clay,  pumice,  or  other  porous  material  impreg- 
nated or  coated  with  platinum.  (2)  Porous  or  fibrous 
material  as  above  impregnated  with  cupric  sulphate  (blue 
vitriol).  (3)  Mass  composed  of  crusts  formed  of  an  earthy 
or  alkaline  water-soluble  salt  impregnated  or  coated  with 
platinum.     (4)  Ferric  oxide  (roasted  pyrites). 

For  the  first  class  of  contact  masses,  where  the  platinum 
is  combined  with  a  fibrous  or  porous  material  insoluble  in 
water,  there  are  two  principal  methods  of  preparation,  the 
first  being  to  add  finely  divided  platinum  (platinum  black), 
previously  prepared,  to  the  fibrous  or  porous  material ;  and 
the  second,  to  add  either  a  dry  or  liquid  salt  of  platinum  to 
the  inert  material  and  then  subject  the  mixture  to  a  process 
that  will  reduce  the  platinum. 

61.  The  usual  methods  for  preparing  the  first  class  of 
contact  masses  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  powdered  fibrous  or  porous  material  is  mixed  with 
platinum  black,  a  combustible  material  required  to  secure 
porosity  (flour,  bran,  sawdust,  cork  dust,  etc.),  and  an 
agglutinative  substance  (gelatine,  gum,  etc.). 

2.  The  fibrous  or  porous  material  is  mixed  with  an  oxide 
or  dry  salt  of  platinum,  a  combustible  material,  and  an 
agglutinative.     It  is  then  dried  and  reduced  by  calcination. 
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3.  The  fibrous  or  porous  material  is  soaked  in  a  platinum- 
salt  solution,  reduced  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in  the 
paragraphs  immediatefy  following,  and  after  the  addition  of 
the  combustible  organic  matter  and  agglutinative,  is  molded, 
dried,  and  calcined. 

4.  The  fibrous  or  porous  material  is  first  impregnated 
with  a  platinic  chloride  and  then  reduced  by  one  of  the 
following  methods:  (a)  By  plunging  the  saturated  material 
into  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium-platinic 
chloride  (iVZ/J^/Vt/,  is  formed.  The  whole  is  then  dried 
and  calcined.  {/;)  By  plunging  the  material  into  a  bath  con- 
sisting of  an  alkaline  solution  of  soda  and  of  platinum 
chloride  containing  sufficient  sodium  formate  to  reduce  the 
platinum,  evaporating,  washing,  and  drying,  (r)  The  mate- 
rial saturated  wuth  platinum  salts  can  be  dried  and  submitted 
to  the  action  of  hydrogen  or  of  gas  rich  in  hydrogen,  such 
as  ordinary  illumimiting  gas  or  even  of  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds, {(i)  The  following  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
platinum  black  may  also  be  used. 

655.  Platinum  black  or  finely  divided  platinum  can  be 
made  as  follows:  ((t)  Platinic  chloride  J^/C/^  is  treated  in  a 
concentrated  p()ta?;h  lye  with  alcohol.  The  resulting  powder 
is  washed  succx^ssivelv  with  alcohol,  hvdrochloric  acid, 
potash,  and  water.  (/>)  I^latinuni  suli)hate  can  be  reduced 
by  alcohol,  (r)  By  the  calcination  of  a  i)latinic  chloride,  as 
calciuni-platinic  chloride  CaPtCl^,  or  ammonium-platinic 
chloride  {XII ^J^tCl^.  {(/)  By  precipitating  platinic  chlo- 
ride with  zinc.  (<)  I^y  heating  an  amm(Miiacal  salt  of 
platinum,  mixed  with  shreds  of  cork,  in  an  open  crucible. 
(/)  By  the  reduction  of  platinic  chloride  with  admixture  of 
sodium  carbonate,  sugar,  etc.  (^i/-)  If  r>()  ^rams  of  platinic 
chloride  be  dissolved  in  (10  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
70  cubic  centimeters  of  a  40-per-cent.  soluti')n  of  formalde- 
hyde be  added,  the  mixture  cooled,  and  then  a  solution  of 
50  grams  of  sodium  hydrate  in  50  grams  of  water  added,  the 
platinum  is  precipitated.  After  washing  with  water,  the 
precipitate   passes    into  solution  and   forms  a  black  liquid 
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containing  soluble  colloidal  platinum.  If  the  precipitated 
platinum  be  allowed  to  absorb  oxygen  on  the  filter,  the  tem- 
perature rises  40°  C.  and  a  very  porous  platinum  black  is 
obtained  that  vigorously  facilitates  oxidation. 

Instead  of  the  second  class  of  contact  material,  some 
manufacturers  use  cupric  sulphate  at  a  red  heat  as  contact 
mass.  The  salt  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with  finely  ground 
clay,  molded  into  the  desired  shape,  and  dried. 

63.  In  the  third  class  of  contact  masses  (under  the 
Schroeder-Grillo  patents),  instead  of  the  solid  or  integral 
insoluble  bases  above  referred  to,  use  is  made  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  the 
heavy  metals,  which  salts,  for  the  production  of  the  contact 
mass,  are  dissolved  in  water  and  then  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  the  finely  divided  platinum  salt,  especially  platinic  chlo- 
ride. It  can  be  used  in  a  solution  so  diluted  that  in 
100  parts  of  the  salt,  serving  as  base  or  vehicle,  less  than 
1  part  of  platinic  chloride  is  sufficient.  Even  contact  bodies 
of  .1  per  cent.,  and  less,  of  platinum  contents  are  very 
efficacious.  This  mixture  of  solutions  is  then  evaporated 
and  the  resulting  salt  crusts  dried  and  broken  up  to  about  a 
uniform  granular  size.  The  powder  that  is  formed  in  this 
reducing,  or  breaking-up,  operation  is  dissolved  afresh  in 
water  and  treated  as  before  until  all  the  material  has  been 
converted  into  uniform  granular  size.  The  reduction  of  the 
metallic  platinum  in  the  finest  subdivision  between  the 
molecules  of  the  salts  serving  as  vehicles  for  the  platinum 
takes  place  automatically  upon  heating.  In  practice,  the 
salts  are  always  sulphates. 

The  technical  advantage  of  this  contact  mass  lies  partly 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  preparation;  in  its  activity,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  fine  division  of  its  i)latinuin;  and 
on  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  platinum  rc(|uirccl,  both 
because  of  its  fine  division  and  because  the  base  used  also 
possesses  catalytic  activity.  It  is  also  regenerated  readily 
and  the  platinum  can  be  easily  and  comi)letely  recovcrntd, 
on  account  of  the  solubility  of  its  base,  or  vehicle,  in  water. 
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When  ferric  oxide,  the  contact  mass  of  the  fourth  class,  is 
used,  it  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites  cinders  (desulphurized  iron 
pyrites),  and  these  cinders  must  be  porous  and  fresh.  One 
advantage  claimed  f6r  this  mass  is  the  removal  of  the  arsenic 
from  the  burner  gas  in  its  passage  through  the  cinders.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  dry  the  air  supplied  to  the  roasting  fur- 
naces and  to  dilute  the  gas  with  further  admissions  of  dry 
air  after  combustion  and  before  it  passes  through  the  contact 
mass  of  cinders. 

64.  Frasch.  Converter. — A  further  elaboration  of  this 
process  is  the  Frasch  converter,  which  serves  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  furnaces  of  special  construction  and 
to  render  it  possible  to  use  the  burner  gas  produced  by  any 
furnaces  of  ordinary  construction,  including  the  gas  from 
roasting  zinc  blendes  or  pyrrhotites,  or,  in  fact,  any  metal- 
lurgical gas. 

This  converter  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  comparison  to 
the  amount  of  pyrites  desulphurized  to  produce  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  than  the 
ore  produces  will  suffice  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  dioxide  pro- 
duced to  sulphur  trioxide;  so  that  the  heat  produced  by 
roasting  the  larger  part  of  the  ore  can  be  avoided  or  regu- 
lated by  roasting  the  ore  in  ordinary  burners  and  conducting 
the  burner  gas,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  to  a 
converter  in  which  only  enough  pyrites  is  burned  to  main- 
tain the  proper  temperature  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
sufficient  ferric  oxide  for  the  contact  substance. 

65.  The  Frasch  converter,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  consists  of 
a  steel  cylinder  a^  similar  to  a  cupola  furnace,  lined  with 
firebrick.  Pyrites  are  charged  into  the  converter  through 
the  hopper  d  by  means  of  the  bell  c.  The  ferric  oxide  is 
discharged  at  the  bottom  into  the  double- valve  hopper  ^/,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  during  discharging. 
This  converter  is  on  the  down-draft  principle.  Air  is 
admitted  through  the  pipes  c  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion carried  away  through  the  pipes/.  When  the  furnace 
is  lighted  and  supplied  with  iron  pyrites,  a  bed  of  burned 
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pyrites  (ferric  oxide)  is  formed,  in  which  there  will  be  vari- 
ous zones  of  temperature  from  the  upper  to  the  bottom 
layer  of  its  contents.  These  zones  of  temperature  can  be 
largely  governed  by  the  quantity  of  pyrites  charged  to  or 
discharged  from  the  furnace,  but  in  any  case  a  zone  of  fresh 
ferric  oxide  of  suitable  temperature  can  be  maintained  in 
the  furnace  at  some  point.  Burner  gas  (containing  sulphur 
dioxide)  from  outside  sources,  whether  ordinary  pyrites 
burners  or  metallurgical  furnaces,  are  now  admitted 
through  the  pipe  g,  and  in  passing  through  the  zone  of 
ferric  oxide  of  suitable  temperature,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
converted  into  the  trioxide. 

66.  Puriftcation  of  Burner  Gas. — The  burner  gas,  as 
it  comes  from  the  desulphurizing  plant,  always  contains 
some,  and  often  many,  impurities.  Of  these,  flue  dust, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  arsenic,  and  selenium  have  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  contact  mass,  partly  chemical  but 
principally  mechanical,  as  they  tend  to  glaze  over  and 
destroy  the  porosity  of  the  mass,  thus  rendering  it  inert.  It 
is  further  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  its  corrosive  effect  on  the  apparatus  and 
connections,  by  at  once  extracting  the  sulphur  trioxide  and 
moisture  contained  in  the  burner  gas. 

This  can  be  readily  acconii)lished  by  first  passing  the  gas 
through  a  tower  constructed  in  every  respect  as  a  Glover 
tower,  which  is  described  later,  excei)t  that  it  is  packed  with 
smaller  i)ieces  of  (luartz.  This  tower  acts  as  a  scrubber  and 
collects  most  of  the  impurities,  at  the  same  time  cooling 
the  j>as  to  a  point  where  it  will  more  readily  deposit  the 
inii)urities  still  remaining,  in  the  next  purifying  apparatus. 
The  heal  of  the  gas  also  concentrates  such  weak  acid  as  is 
formed  by  the  suli)hur  trioxide  and  moisture  contained  in 
the  gas,  together  with  such  additional  water  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  run  dowm  the  tower.  A  necessary  pro- 
portion of  this  acid,  when  concentrated  sufficiently  (to 
G2''  Baume),  and  sei)arated  from  solid  impurities  by  settle- 
ment, may  be    used   in  the   next  apparatus  to  absorb  the 
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moisture  driven  from  the  first  scrubbing  tower.  After 
absorbing  this  moisture  in  its  dilute  condition,  it  is  again 
run  over  the  first  tower  and  again  concentrated,  together 
with  the  new  acid  formed  in  the  first  tower.  The  unused 
increment,  ultimately  representing  the  daily  quantity  of 
sulphur  trioxide  contained  in  the  burner  gas,  is,  if  pure 
enough,  passed  on  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphur  trioxide  in  the  main  part  of  the  contact 
plant.  If  impure,  it  is  sold  or  used  for  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  suitable. 

67.  This  first  tower  also  serves  another  valuable  pur- 
pose, in  that  the  heat  from  the  burner  gas  concentrating 
the  dilute  acid  in  the  tower  forms  a  considerable  volume  of 
steam,  which  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  burner  gas  pass- 
ing through  it.  This  admixture  with  steam  prevents  the 
formation  of  volatile  hydrogen  compounds  of  the  impurities, 
especially  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  their  compounds,  which 
would  otherwise  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal  of  the  coolers  and  the  impuri- 
ties, and  which  could  only  be  removed  with  difficulty. 

After  passing  through  this  first  tower,  the  gas  is  taken 
through  a  long  connection  to  the  bottom  of  a  second  tower, 
through  which  it  ascends,  meeting  a  flow  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  at  least  62°  Baum6  (concentrated  acid  from  the  first 
tower).  This  tower  is  constructed  exactly  like  a  Gay- 
Lussac  tower,  which  is  also  described  later,  except  that  it  ia 
packed  with  very  much  smaller  pieces  of  quartz  or  coke.  In 
this  tower  the  gas  is  dried  and  deposits  nearly  all  thfi 
remaining  impurities. 

The  burner  gas  is  now  passed  throuj^^h  a  tower  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  last,  but  which  is  dry  (neither 
water  nor  acid  being  used)  and  serves  as  a  final  drying  filter 
and  cooling  apparatus. 

68.  Other  Methods   of  Piirifyiniar  the  Burner  Gius. 

The  above  description  of  the  tower  system  of  scrubbing  the 
gas  sufficiently  discloses  the  various  purifying  operations 
necessary.     Other  apparatus   merely  accomplish  the  same 
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end  by  more  or  less  approximate  means.  Just  as  in  the 
purification  and  preheating  of  boiler  feedwater,  the  require- 
ments, partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical,  are  accom- 
plished by  different  forms  of  apparatus,  although  the 
underlying  principles  are  practically  the  same  in  all. 

In  some  cases,  cooling  is  first  accomplished  by  long  flues 
between  the  desulphurizing  furnaces  and  the  purifying 
apparatus.  This  method  is  crude  and  unscientific,  as  it 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  sulphur  trioxide  and  the  water 
contained  in  the  burner  gas  to  condense,  to  the  great  deteri- 
oration of  the  flue  and  the  loss  of  the  acid  so  formed.  Then, 
again,  the  steam  (required  as  above)  is  added  direct  to  the 
gas  from  a  boiler,  instead  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  burner 
gas  to  produce  it  in  the  first  tower. 

69.  It  has  further  been  proposed  to  absorb  the  burner 
gas  in  kieselguhr  or  diatomaceous  earth.  On  the  further 
application  of  heat,  the  gas  is  given  off  while  the  impurities 
are  retained  in  the  silicious  filter. 

The  burner  gas  is  now  a  pure  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  at  about  the  average  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  consequently,  since  leaving  the  roast- 
ing furnaces,  reduced  in  volume  about  two-thirds,  or  from 
3  volumes  to  1. 

At  this  stage  of  the  manufacture,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  resistance  to  the  gases  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  suc- 
ceeding apparatus,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  interpose 
either  a  compressor  or  blower.  This  resistance,  according 
to  the  methods  used,  will  later  vary  from  a  few  millimeters 
of  water  to  5  or  (I  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  resist- 
ance, in  cases  where  it  is  small,  may  be  overcome  by  a 
vacuum  draft  at  the  exit  of  the  system. 

If  the  gas  is  i)ropcrly  purified  and  dried,  iron  or  phosphor 
bronze  may  now  be  used  for  the  valves,  pistons,  cylinders, 
and  various  connections  in  contact  with  the  gas. 

70.  TJolioatinp:  the  Cos. — The  gas  must  now  be  reheated 

to  the  temperature  necessary  to  start  the  rcat'tion.  This 
varies  according  to  the  contact  mass  used  and  according  to 
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the  richness  of  the  gas  in  sulphur  dioxide.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  will  vary  from  300*"  C.  to  360''  C.  with  platinized 
asbestos  or  the  Schroeder-Grillo  mass,  consisting,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  of  finely  divided  platinum,  with  soluble  alka- 
line salts  as  a  carrier,  or  base. 

This  reheating  can  be  done  by  the  application  of  the 
direct  heat  of  a  special  fire  to  coils  of  tubes  through  which 
the  gas  passes,  as  in  a  hot  stove.  It  can  also  be  passed 
through  special  apparatus  or  coils  of  pipes  heated  by  the 
dried  heat  of  the  desulphurizing  furnaces;  in  other  words, 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  oxidation  to  sulphur  dioxide.  Or 
it  can  be  made  to  pass  around  the  ovens  containing  the  con- 
tact mass,  thus  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  contact 
ovens  below  the  dissociation  point  of  sulphur  trioxide,  and  in 
this  way  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  to  the  trioxide. 

The  above  oxidations  are  exothermic  and  are  as  follows : 

S+0,  =  SO,+    71.0  Cal 
SO^+0=:SO,+    32.2  Cal 

Total  =  103.2  Ca/  liberated. 

The  temperature  of  the  gas  about  to  enter  the  contact 
oven  must  be  most  carefully  regulated. 

71.  Contact  Ovens. — The  usual  form  for  contact  ovens 
varies,  but  generally  it  consists  of  cylinders  of  varying 
diameters  and  lengths  in  which  the  contact  mass  is  either 
filled  solid,  placed  on  perforated  shelves,  molded  into  special 
shapes,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  so  as  to  secure  the  most 
complete  contact  with  the  gas  passing  through,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  as  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
gas  as  possible.  Various  means  are  taken  to  supply  addi- 
tional heat  to  the  ovens  at  the  entering  point  of  the  gas 
when  necessary,  and  similarly  to  cool  the  ovens  and  prevent 
undue  accumulation  of  heat  near  the  exit  of  the  gas. 

If  the  gas  is  properly  purified  and  the  contact  mass  is 
therefore  kept  in  active  condition,  the  whole  secret  of  suc- 
cess with  the  contact  ovens  is  to  maintain  such  temperatures 
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as  may  have  been  found  most  advantageous  in  each  indi- 
vidual plant,  and  with  each  special  contact  mass  used,  and, 
of  course,  under  any  circumstances,  between  the  tempera- 
tures necessary  to  start  the  reaction  and  the  dissociation 
point  of  sulphur  trioxide.  The  gas  issuing  from  the  contact 
oven  is  now  a  mixture  of  sulphur  trioxide,  nitrogen,  and 
excess  of  oxygen,  and,  with  a  properly  working  process, 
very  small  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide;  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  absorb  or  dissolve  the  sulphur  trioxide  in 
water,  allowing  the  inert  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  pass  from 
the  apparatus  into  the  atmosphere. 

73.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  principle  of  the  reflux 
cooler;  that  is,  the  gas  is  passed  through  or  over  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  a  stream  of  water  or  weak  acid. 
Consequently,  the  strongest  gas  meets  the  strongest  acid 
and  the  weakest  gas  meets  the  weakest  acid,  which  more 
readily  absorbs  it.  As  the  absorbing  apparatus  is  generally 
of  wrought  iron,  it  is  usual  to  start  the  process  with  acid 
not  weaker  than  00"  Baume. 

The  combination  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  water  is  also 
exothermic. 

SC\  +  1 1^0  ^  //,S0^  +  39.2  Ca/    (Thomsen) 

7fJ.     1)!a>rnini  of  Contact  Process. — In  Fig.  11  is  shoAvn 

a  diaj^rani  of  the  api)aratus  used  in  a  sulphuric-acid  plant 
enii)]()ying  the  contact  process.  The  course  of  the  various 
materials  and  products  is  indicated  by  the  arrows.  -^  is  a 
bench  of  pyrites  burners.  The  burner  gas  passes  through 
the  flue  (7^  to  the  first  cleaning  tower  />.  Weak  sulphuric  acid 
is  constantly  flowing  down  this  tower,  becoming  concentrated 
by  the  hot  burner  gas  and  absorption  of  the  sulphur  trioxide 
contained  in  the  burner  gas,  and  finally  flows  out  at  the  bot- 
tom into  the  cooler  C  at  a  strength  of  from  62°  to  64° 
Baume.  From  the  cooler  C\  the  strong  acid  passes  to  the 
tank  /)  and  is  delivered  by  the  pump  7)^  to  the  storage 
tank  /',  or  to  the  tank  Trover  the  second  cleaning  tower  £, 
A  constant  stream  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  from  the  tank  J^ 
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is  kept  flowing  down  this 
tower.  In  this  tower,  the 
burner  gas  coming  from 
the  top  of  Ji  is  further 
cleaned  and  then  passes  to 
the  drying  tower  /;  the 
circulation  of  the  gases 
through  the  train  of  ap- 
paratus is  maintained  by 
the  fan  /.  Before  entering 
the  contact  ovens,  the 
mixed  gases  are  reheated 
to  the  proper  temperature 
for  the  combination  of  the 
Rulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen 
in  the  reheater  K. 

74.  The  contact  oven  L 
consists  of  cast-iron  rings 
with  perforated  shelves,  or 
diaphragms,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  contact  mass. 

The  sulphur  trioxide 
formed  in  tho  contact  oven 
now  passes  through  the 
absorption  cylinders  J/,, 
J/„  M„  .1/..  These  are 
cylindrical  iron  tanks  con- 
nected in  such  .1  way  that 
the  gas  passes  from  end  to 
end,  meeting  the  weak 
acid  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Both  the  g;is 
and  the  ai-id  in  J/,  arc 
richest  in  sulphur  trioxidc, 
while  in  A/,  the  gas  and 
acid  are  weak,  and  such 
weak  acid  absorbs  sulphur 
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trioxide  most  readily.  The  strong  acid,  which  is  ready  for 
the  market  as  it  comes  from  M^^  is  collected  in  the  tank  Q 
and  is  delivered  by  the  pump  Q^  to  the  storage  tank  /?. 

The  gases  coming  from  the  last  absorption  tank  M^  con- 
tains still  a  small  amount  of  unabsorbed  sulphur  trioxide. 
In  order  to  recover  this,  the  gases  are  passed  through  the 
tower  iV,  which  is  supplied  with  weak  acid  from  the  tank  t\ 
which  absorbs  the  last  traces  of  sulphur  trioxide.  The 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  remaining  pass  into  the  air  through 
the  pipe  o.  The  tank  car  .V  receives  acid  for  shipment  from 
the  storage  tank  R, 
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THE    CHAMBER   PROCESS 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  We  have  seen  that  the  oxidation  of  sulphur,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  produces  so  much  heat  as  to  render 
the  existence  of  the  trioxide  possible  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  material  possessing 
so-called  ** contact"  properties,  such  as  pyrites,  cinders, 
spongy  platinum,  cupric  sulphate,  etc.  Also,  that  some  of 
these  so-called  contact  substances,  while  producing  a  chem- 
ical reaction,  remain  themselves  in  the  end  unchanged,  what- 
ever intermediate  reactions  they  may  or  may  not  have 
taken  part  in.  In  some  of  the  contact  phenomena,  such 
intermediate  reactions  can  be  traced,  or,  at  any  rate,  such 
is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  them.  In  the  case  of 
contact  phenomena  connected  with  the  complete  oxidation 
of  sulphur  into  the  trioxide,  it  is  apparently  possible  that 
electrical  action  is  set  up,  which  permits  the  formation  of 
the  trioxide  either  by  converting  the  excessive  heat  into 
another  form  of  energy,  or  which  renders  the  oxygen,  free 
or  combined  with  the  sulphur  dioxide,  more  active.  In  any 
case,  the  contact  'substance  in  the  final  result  appears  to 
suffer  no  chemical  change  or  deterioration,  but  only  the 
inevitable  mechanical  loss  in  handling. 

For  notice  of  copyrig^ht,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  pagc^ 
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2.     It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  chamber  process  is  in 

nature  a  contact  process,  inasmuch  as  a  definite  chemical 
reaction  between  large  volumes  of  sulphur  dioxide,  oxygen, 
and  water  is  induced  by  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide 
N^O^,  which  is  recovered  unchanged  save  for  mechanical 
loss;  and  yet  without  which  the  reaction  would  not  have 
taken  place.  In  this  case  of  contact  action,  however,  the 
intermediate  reactions  have  been  studied  ^nd  are  fairly  well 
understood. 

When  using  the  nitrous  oxides  as  contact  substance,  or 
oxidizer,  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  presence  of  water  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and,  consequently,  only  a  hydrate  or 
solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  can  be  formed.  If  water  were 
not  present,  sulphur  trioxide  would  be  formed,  but  it  would 
combine  with  the  nitrous  acid  to  form  nitrososulphuric  acid, 
or  chamber  crystals,  {IfO){XO^SO^.  Water  dissolves 
these  crystals,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  releasing  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  Furthermore,  water  mu.st  be  largely 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  hydrate 
If^SO^,  as  otherwise  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  would  be 
absorbed  and  retained  in  the  sulphuric  acid;  in  fact,  it 
must  l)e  so  much  in  excess  as  not  to  produce  an  acid 
stronger  than  about  «U»  per  cent,  of  the  monohydrate  (54"  to 
55"  Haunie). 

•i.  Koa<»tions  of  the  Chamber  Process. — The  follow- 
ing t.'xplanation  of  the  reactions  that  take  place  appears  to 
be  the  most  rational  and  the  one  that  coincides  most  closely 
with  the  conditions  of  the  actual  chamber  process. 

(1)  SO.^  +  IfNO^  +0=  UlO)(M\:)SC\ 

(•>)        ^>{IfO){XO,)S(\  +  //./)  =-.  ^.l//.,Sc\  +  A\0, 

If,  in  the  above  reactions,  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrous  acid, 
oxygen,  and  water  be  simply  taken  in  (letinilt!  quantity,  then 
a  definite  quantity  of  sulphuric  hydrate  and  nitrous  oxide  will 
be  formed  according  to  the  above  equations.  The  reaction 
would  end  and  the  excess  of  suli)hur  dioxide,  if  any,  would 
pass  on  unchanged ;    but  in  the  presence  of   excess  of   air 
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and  water  the  nitrous  oxide  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid, 
according  to  the  following  equation  : 

(3)  Nfi^  +  H^O  =  HHNO^ 

which  again  combines,  according  to  equation  (1)  with  the 
sulphur  dioxide  so  long  as  the  latter  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Or,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  oxygen  (air)  and  water 
(vapor  or  steam),  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  oxygen 
form  nitrososulphuric  acid  (chamber  crystals).  This  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  water  into  sulphuric  hydrate 
and  nitrous  oxide  N^O^.  The  sulphuric  hydrate  con- 
denses in  the  apparatus  as  a  stable  compound,  while  the 
nitrous  anhydride,  with  the  water,  forms  nitrous  acid,  and 
the  above  reactions  are  repeated  until  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
practically  all  converted  into  sulphuric  hydrate  H^SO^. 

4,  In  addition  to  the  above  principal  reactions,  another 
set  of  reactions  appears  to  take  place  in  the  Glover  tower 
and  the  first  part  of  the  first  chamber,  that  is,  where  the 
sulphur  dioxide  is  largely  in  excess,  and  in  which  the  nitroso- 
sulphuric acid  is  partially  decomposed  by  it. 

(4)  2{H0){N0,)S0^  +  SO,  +  %Hfi  =  3//,.VC\  +  ^INO 

the  oxide  thus  formed  combining  directly  with  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  water  to  form  nitrososulphuric  acid. 

(5)  25C^,  +  %N0  +  3(9  +  Hfi  =  2{//0)(iVC\)SC\ 

which  is  converted  into  sulphuric  hydrate  and  nitrous  oxide 
according  to  equation  (2). 

If  the  above  reactions  could  be  started  with  the  exact 
quantities  of  nitrous  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  water,  and  oxy- 
gen necessary,  it  is  evident,  to  secure  a  continuous  process, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  secure  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  exact  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide,  oxygen, 
and  water,  and  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  process  the 
nitrous  oxide  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  process  by 
simply  supplying  any  mechanical  loss  common  to  all  com- 
mercial processes. 
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This  is  appruximatcly  what  is  done  in  the  chamber 
priH:oss.  The  nitrous  oxide  cannot,  however,  be  returned 
direct,  as  the  oxyycn,  being  siippHed  as  air,  carries  with  it 
a  very  larjje  proportion  of  inert  nitrogen,  which  must  be 
gotten  rid  of.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  separate 


.vn 


the   iiuTt  nitriijit-n    in    siich  a  way 
.in  be  made  available  and  the  inert 
I  !!Ui)  tlie  atniosj.'here. 

.  taken  of  the  power  of  the  stronger  solu- 
tions of  sulphnr  trinxide  from  flO"  to  Cii"  Ijaiime,  to  absorb 
and  retain  the  nitrous  oxide  in  fairly  stable  solution. 
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(G)       277,5(9,  +  N^0,  =  2{f/0)  {NO;)SO^  -\- Hfi 

In  other  words,  nitrososulphuric  acid  is  formed.  When  dis- 
solved in  a  large  excess  of  the  sulphuric-acid  solution,  the 
product  is  termed  nitrous  vitriol.  The  nitrous  anhydride  so 
absorbed  can  be  set  free,  however,  on  dilution  of  the  acid 
and  especially  in  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide.  When 
this  nitrous  vitriol  is  diluted,  in  the  presence  of  sulphur 
dioxide  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  so  as  to  set  free  the 
nitrous  anhydride  and  complete  the  cycle,  the  reaction  is 
represented  by  equation  (4)  above  given.  The  diagram  in 
Fig.  1  shows  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place  during  a 
complete  cycle.  To  read  it,  begin  at  the  center  and  follow 
the  direction  of  the  arrows. 


APPARATUS  EMPIiOYED    IN    TITE    CHAMBER 

PROCESS 

5.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  so-called 
chamber  process,  the  first  essential  piece  of  apparatus  is  a 
sulphur  or  pyrites  burner  provided  with  some  means  of 
nitrating  the  burner  gas.  Any  of  the  burners  previously 
described  may  be  used. 

6.  Nitrating  Oven. — Fig.  2  (a)  and  {b)  shows  an  attach- 
ment to  the  burners  by  which  nitrating  by  potting  may  be 
accomplished.  Fig.  2  (a)  is  a  horizontal  section  through 
the  niter  pots  //,  and  Fig.  2  (U)  is  a  vertical  longitudinal 
section  through  one  of  these  niter  pots.  The  extreme  end 
of  a  bench  of  lump  pyrites  burners  is  shown  at  a.  The 
flues  b  from  the  burners  enlarge  into  the  niter  ovens  r,  in 
which  are  placed  the  cast-iron  niter  pots,  or  **pigs,"  d. 
The  cast-iron  dishes  e  underneath  the  niter  pots  catc  h  any 
acid  material  boiling  over  from  the  pots  and  prevent  its 
penetrating  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace.  A  cast-iron 
hopper,  or  funnel,  f  provides  for  the  introduction  of  niter 
and  sulphuric  acid  into  the  niter  pots,  the  acid  being  stored 
in  the  tank  g  and  conducted  by  a  lead  pipe  and  cock  to  the 
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hopper.  The  common  flue  and  dust  chamber  //  leads  to  the 
cast-iron  flue  k^  through  which  the  gas  is  carried  to  the  Glover 
tower. 

When  the  burners  are  in  operation,  the  pots  d  are  supplied 
with  niter  and  a  regulated  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  added. 
The  fumes  of  nitric  acid  thus  formed  mix  with  the  hot 
burner  gas  and  pass  to  the  Glover  tower.  The  sodium  sul- 
phate formed  in  the  pots  is  removed  through  the  cast-iron 
neck  /,  which  is  usually  kept  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  into 
the  cast-iron  dishes y.  When  cold  and  solid,  it  is  broken  up 
and  removed. 

7.  This  method  of  nitrating  by  **  potting "  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  because  it  adds  another  element  of 
periodic  irregularity  to  what  should  be  a  continuous  proc- 
ess, and  because,  unless  in  the  hands  of  careful  and  skilled 
workmen,  it  is  a  wasteful  and  a  dirty  process.  It  is  also 
difficult  in  this  way  to  supply  the  chambers  with  nitrous 
oxide  just  in  the  quantity  and  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  wanted — that  is,  when  something  in  the  process  is 
going  wrong.  Sometimes,  also,  on  account  of  faulty  con- 
struction, there  is  insufficient  heat  to  decompose  the  niter 
rapidly  enough  or  else  the  heat  is  too  great  and  too  direct 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated  before  it  has  reacted 
completely  with  the  sodium  nitrate. 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  size  of  the  plant  justifies  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  a  small  scale  or  where  it  is  in 
any  way  possible,  nitration  should  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
nitric  acid  run  into  the  Glover  tower  with  the  nitrous  vitriol. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  glass  siphon  from 
the  nitric-acid  tank  or  carboy,  fitted  with  a  glass  cock  and 
discharging  from  the  cock  into  a  glass  funnel  with  a  bent 
neck,  so  as  to  form  a  seal  or  lute  and  fixed  into  the  center 
of  the  top  lead  of  the  tower.  It  does  not  matter  how  weak 
or  impure  the  nitric  acid  may  be  for  this  purpose;  indeed, 
in  some  works,  the  spent  acid  from  the  manufacture  of 
nitroglycerin  is  used,  as  the  acid  is  almost  instantly  decom- 
posed upon  entering  the  tower. 
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8.  Glover  Tower. — The  apparatus  in  which  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  burner  gas  are  mixed 
with  the  nitrous  oxide  N^O^^  derived  from  the  nitrous  vitriol 
used  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  water  vapor  and  the 
nitrous  fumes  from  the  nitrating  ovens,  which  after  the 
process  is  once  under  way  is  only  suflScient  to  make  up  for 
the  mechanical  loss,  is  known  as  the  Glover  tower.  In 
this  tower,  the  gases  and  vapors  are  not  only  thoroughly 
mixed,  but  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  constantly  flowing  down 
is  both  denitrated  and  concentrated  by  the  hot  gases,  ren- 
dering it  strong  enough  to  be  again  used  for  absorbing  N^O^ 
at  the  end  of  the  process. 

i>.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  sulphur  to  SO^  in 
the  furnaces  is  usually  more  than  sufficient  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  the  make  of  chamber  acid  if  entirely  util- 
ized to  Gf)'^  Baume,  or  to  93.5-per-cent.  H^SO^.  In  a  well- 
constructed  plant,  that  is,  where  the  heat  is  fairly  well 
utilized,  the  Glover  tower  will  concentrate  from  one  and  one- 
half  times  to  twice  the  entire  make  of  chamber  acid  to  60® 
or  iVl^'  Baiimc  (<)•>-  to  SO-per-cent,  J/^SO^),  or,  in  other  words, 
this  quantity  of  chamber   acid   can  be  used  to  dilute   the 

nitrous  vitriol  and  will  leave  the  (Mover  tower  at  00°  Baume 

» 

or  over.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  desireil  to  keep  this  amount 
of  acid  in  iMrculation  between  the  Glover  and  Gay-Lussac 
towers,  the  nitrous  vitriol  may  be  diluted  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  burner  gas  entering  the  Glover 
tower  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  construction  and  length 
of  connections,  but  w^ill  average  probably  about  550°  C. 
The  *^reatest  possible  temperature  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  suli)hiu*  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material.  Mendeleeff  estimates  the  highest  possible 
temperature  of  actual  sulphur  burning  in  air  to  be  1,974:°  C. 
and  in  oxygen  7,*^r)8'^  C. 

!()•  The  construction  of  the  (rlovcr  tower  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  3.     It  consists  of  a  circular  brick-lined  towers 
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covered  with  a  lead  sheathing  /»  and  lead  pan  o  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  filled  to  near  the  exit  pipe  g  svith  a  packing  / 
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sthl^of  broken  quartz,  the  pieces  being  large  at  the 
bottom,  but  decrease  in  size  towards  the  top.     This  packing 
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rests  upon  the  grill  tiles  d^  which  are  supported  by  the 
walls  b.  The  tank  //  contains  dilute  or  chamber  acid,  which 
flows  through  the  equalizer  //,  and  the  distributor  //,  over 
the  top  of  the  packing.  On  the  other  side  is  a  similar 
arrangement  /,  /j,  and  /,  for  the  distribution  of  nitrous  vit- 
riol, which  is  strong  sulphuric  acid  coming  from  the  Gay- 
Lussac  tower,  described  later,  and  heavily  charged  with 
nitrous  oxide  Nfi^^  this  Nfi^  being  set  free  on  dilution 
of  the  vitriol  in  this  tower. 

The  burner  gas  enters  the  tower  at  the  bottom  by  means 
of  the  pipe  a^  which  is  surrounded  next  the  tower  by  the 
cast-iron  cooling  ring  ^,  which  prevents  the  heat  from  injur- 
ing the  lead  sheathing  next  the  pipe.  The  gas  is  distributed 
through  the  gas  spaces  c  and  passes  through  the  grill 
tiling  up  through  the  packing,  coming  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  dilute  acids  from  above,  which  are  giving  up  Nfi^^ 
and  become  mixed  with  the  latter  and  also  with  steam 
formed  by  the  hot  burner  gas  on  the  dilute  acid.  This 
mixture  of  burner  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  and  steam  passes  on 
through  the  pipe  g  into  the  first  lead  chamber. 

As  previously  stated,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
concentrates  the  down-flowing  acid  considerably.  The  deni- 
trated  and  concentrated  acid  having  a  strength  of  from  00° 
to  62*^  Baum^  is  drawn  off  at  j\  the  lead-covered  cast-iron 
plate,  or  dish,  //catches  the  acid  or  other  leakage.  The  exit 
pipe  k  is  for  use  when  the  tower  is  washed  by  flooding  with 
acid  in  too  large  quantity  to  pass  through/.  The  tower  is  sup- 
ported on  the  foundation  walls  /  and  the  I  beams  ;//. 

In  dimensions,  the  Glover  tower  will  average  about  24:  feet 
in  height  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  construction  is 
necessarily  heavy,  in  order  that  it  may  withstand  the  high 
temperatures. 

11.  lieacl  Chambers.  —  The  thoroughly  mixed  gases 
from  the  Glover  tower  containing  nitrous  oxide  Nfi^  and 
water  vapor  are  allowed  to  pass  to  the  chambers  in  which 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  to  trioxidc  and  the  for- 
mation of  sulphuric  hydrates  takes  place.     These  chambers 
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are  usually  three  in  number,  of  greatly  varying  dimen- 
sions, but  average  between  50  and  100  feet  long  by  from 
20  to  30  feet  wide  and  20  to  30  feet  high.  They  are  con- 
nected together  in  series,  the  communication  between  them 
being  comparatively  small.  The  construction  of  the  cham- 
bers is  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  G,  and  7. 

Fig.  4  is  a  side  elevation,  showing  the  method  of  framing. 
The  chamber  building  is  built  on  posts  //'  upon  which  are  the 
corbels  k  supporting  the  stringers  /'.  The  joists  ;;/'  are  laid 
on  these  stringers,  and  upon  these  are  laid  the  sills  a  of  the 
chambers.  The  posts  b  and  the  intermediate  uprights  c  are 
erected  upon  the  sills  and  stiffened  by  the  braces  d.  The 
crown  tree  e  surmounts  the  posts  and  intermediates,  and  on 
this  the  top  joists  g  are  laid.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  is 
covered  with  sheet  lead,  so  as  to  form  a  pan  whose  edge  is 
shown  at  /'.  The  edge  of  the  lead  curtain  forming  the  inside 
lining  of  the  sides  is  shown  aty.  The  end  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber building  is  shown  at  £?'. 

12.  In  Fig.  5  (rt),  (/^),  (r),  and  (^)  is  shown  the  method  of 
attaching  and  supporting  the  lead  lining.  Fig.  5  (a)  shows 
the  method  of  cutting  the  lead  straps  for  supporting  the  lead 
lining.  Fig.  5  (h)  shows  the  top  joists  g  with  the  lead 
straps  ;/  attached,  the  lower  ends  of  the  straps  being  burned 
to  the  top  lead  /;/.  Fig.  5  (c)  is  a  plan  of  the  top,  showing 
the  method  of  fitting  the  lead  lining  into  the  corners.  The 
top  lead  ;;/  is  supported  from  the  top  joists^.  The  crown 
tree  is  at  e.  A  long  horizontal  strap  k  is  nailed  to  the  crown 
tree  and  supports  the  side  lead  at  the  top  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  top  lead.  The  attachment  of  the  top  and 
side  leads  is  best  shown  in  Fig.  5  (^),  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

In  Fig.  6  {a),  (^),  and  (c),  further  details  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  side  and  pan  lead  are  shown.  Fig.  0  (a)  shows 
a  horizontal  section  through  the  posts  b  and  the  uprights  c 
at  a  corner,  showing  the  attachment  of  the  side  straps  /  to 
both  posts  and  lead.  Fig.  6  (d)  is  a  side  elevation  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  showing  the  method  of  attaching 
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the  sides  of  the  lead  pan  thy  rolling  the  top  over  the  strip/. 
Fig.  ()  (c)  is  a  vertical  section  through  a  side,  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  side  lead/  to  the  pan  /. 

This  pan  is  kept  about  two-thirds  full  of  acid  and  at  all 
times  the  curtains  or  sides  should  dip  at  least  2  inches  into 
the  acid.  When  it  is  desired  to  draw  acid  from  the  cham- 
bers, it  is  done  by  means  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  7.  A  pipe  o  is  burned  into  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber; the  entrance  to  this  pij>e  is  protected  from  the  wash  of 
the  flowing  acid  and  a  stratum  of  cool  acid  is  kept  on  the 
bottom  by  means  of  a  loose  lead  ring  /,  which  may  be 
removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  entirely  empty  the  chamber. 
The  pipes  from  two  or  more  adjacent  chambers  meet  in  the 
cylindrical  lead  boot  g.  This  boot  is  provided  with  a  lead 
plug  r  or  valve  and  seat  communicating  with  a  pipe  s  lead- 
ing from  the  chambers  to  a  tank  or  wherever  it  can  flow  by 
gravity.  The  entrances  /  to  the  boot  from  the  chambers 
(\in  also  be  plugged,  so  that  acid  can  be  drawn  from  either 
chamber  or  both,  and  the  level  in  the  two  chambers  can  be 
regulated  as  desired. 


SURFACE  rONDENSKRS 

m.  Immediately  on  the  entering  of  the  gas  into  the 
chambers,  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  commences. 
This  acid  is  foriuc<l  as  a  very  fine  mist.  This  mist  gradu- 
ally and  slowlv  settles  on  the  si<les  and  bottoms  of  the 
c  hainbcrs.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  first  chamber  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  condense  this  mist  of  already  formed  acid 
that  it  c(>ntains,  so  as  to  leave  the  gas  free  to  enter  into 
renewed  activity  upon  entering  the  second  chamber.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gas  leaving  the  second  cham- 
l)er  and  entering  the  third  chamber.  Many  proposals  have 
been  made  to  secure  condensation  at  these  points. 

14.  Jjiinge  Condenser. — Lunge  has  introduced  what  he 
calls  plate  eolnnins  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a  lead 
tower,  or  column,  fitted  with  fiat,  perforated,  earthenware 
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plates  in  layers  one  above  the  other  and  about  2  inches 
apart.  A  stream  of  chamber  acid  is  run  over  the  plates. 
The  perforations  are  so  arranged  that  the  acid  in  dropping 
through  the  perforations  of  one  plate  splashes  upon  the  solid 
part  of  the  plate  below  it  and  is  thus  broken  into  spray,  up- 
on meeting  which  the  gas  is  cooled  and  deposits  its  mist  of 
contained  acid.  This  apparatus,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  spray  condenser,  similar  to  the  well- 
known  form  used  in  steam  engineering. 

Fig.  S  shows  the  Lunge  type  of  spray  condenser.  The 
gas  is  admitted  at  a  into  the  lead-lined  box  ^,  whence  it 
passes  through  the  perforations  in  the  plates  r,  r,  meeting  the 
stream  of  acid  supplied  by  the  distributors  d  and  lutes  e. 
This  acid,  together  with  the  condensed  mist  contained  in 
the  gas,  is  collected  in  the  pan/"and  either  run  back  into  one 
of  the  chambers  or  conveyed  by  lead  pipe  to  storage.  The 
gas  passes  on  to  the  vent  chamber  /  and  through  the  col- 
lecting pil)es,i^,^i;-,,  .i,^^,  jjTa,  ''^nd  the  main  pipe  //. 

Itl.  (Jllohrlst  Condenser.  —  The  Gilchrist  pipe  col- 
umns consist  of  an  oblong  tower,  or  column,  of  lead 
pierced  in  its  smaller  diameter  by  a  series  of  lead  pipes  open 
to  the  air  at  each  end.  The  lead  column  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  breaching  and  flue  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  these  pipes,  thus  tending  to  keep  them 
cool.  The  gas  passing  through  this  column  is  cooled  by 
contact  with  these  pipes  and  the  acid  mist  is  condensed  on 
them.  This  apparatus  may  therefore  be  considered  a  type 
of  air-cooled  surface  condenser. 

Fig.  \)  shows  the  Gilchrist  air-cooled  surface  condenser. 
The  gas  is  admitted  at  a  into  the  lead  box  b.  This  box  is 
pierced  by  numerous  lead  pipes  r,  c\  r,  open  at  both  ends. 
The  acid  mist  contained  in  the  gas  is  condensed  on  these 
pipes  and  the  comparatively  cool  surfaces  of  the  lead  box 
and  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  l\  whence  it  is  carried  to 
a  chamber,  or  storage,  by  a  pipe  d.  The  gas  then  passes 
through  the  collecting  [)ipe  e  to  the  vent  chamber.  The 
lead  box  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  breaching,  so  that  the 
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air  entering  g  from  below  is  drawn  through  the  lead  pipes 
c,  c,  c  into  the  breaching  ^  and  thence  to  the  draft  pipe  f, 
thus  tending  to  keep  the  apparatus  cool. 
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FIG.  9 

16.  The  Falding:  Condenser. — The  Falding  surface 
condenser  consists  of  a  series  of  lead  pipes  surrounded  by 
water  as  the  cooling  medium.  They  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  a  maximum  efficiency  with  a  minimum 
use  of  water.  This  apparatus  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  water-cooled  surface  condenser. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  Falding  water-cooled  surface  con- 
denser. In  this  condenser,  the  entering  gas  is  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  small  streams  through  lead  pipes  a^  a,  a,  a. 
These  pipes  dip  almost  to  the  bottom  of  a  series  of  water- 
cooled  lead  pipes  d^  d^  of  larger  diameter,  with  closed  bot- 
toms. The  annular  space  between  these  pipes  contains  a 
strip  of  lead,  which  forces  the  gas  to  return  in  a  spiral 
through   acid   to  the  top  of  the  annular  space,  whence  it 
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passes  through  pipes  r,  c  into  the  next  chamber  or  into  a 
header  or  manifold  and  thence  into  the  next  chamber.  The 
condensed  acid  mist  runs  from  the  apparatus  at  b. 

17.  Otlier  Condensers. — Many  manufacturers  use  sim- 
ple lead  towers  filled  with  quartz,  brick,  or  special  earthen- 
ware shapes.  These  towers  do  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  necessity  for  cooling,  and  while  they  are  efficient  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  are  not  sufficiently  so  when  their  cost 
relative  to  an  equal  amount  of  chamber  spaces  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

If  all  operations  have  been  properly  conducted,  the  gases 
coming  from  the  last  lead  chamber  are  practically  free  from 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  consist  of  inert  nitrogen,  the  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  nitrous  oxide  Nfi^.  This  latter  gas,  if  freed 
from  the  other  two  gases,  may  be  used  over  again  as 
an  oxidizer  for  more  sulphur  dioxide.  This  separation 
depends  on  the  fact  that  nitrous  oxide  Nfi^  is  readily 
absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forming  the 
so-called  nitrous  vitriol,  while  the  other  useless  gases  are 
unabsorbed.  The  apparatus  in  which  this  absorption  takes 
place  is  called  the  Gay-Lussac  tozver. 

18.  Gay-Iiussac  Tower. — This  piece  of  apparatus  is  in 
construction  very  similar  to  the  Glover  tower,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  in  that  it  is  of  somewhat  lighter  build.  Its 
height  is  greater,  the  average  height  being  about  50  feet,  and 
its  diameter  is  somewhat  less,  being  about  8  to  10  feet. 

The  details  of  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  are  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
The  brick  walls  e  are  of  light  weight  and  are  covered  with  a 
lead  sheathing/.  Under  the  brick  bottom  is  the  lead  pan  o 
resting  in  the  lead-covered  cast-iron  dish  ;/.  The  tower  is 
supported  on  the  I  beams  ;;/  by  the  foundation  walls  /. 

The  filling /is  of  broken  quartz,  coarse  at  the  bottom  but 
becoming  finer  at  the  top,  as  in  the  Glover  tower.  The 
tank  //  contains  strong,  62°  Baume,  sulphuric  acid,  which 
flows  through  the  equalizer  /  and  the  distributors  s  over  the 
top  of  the  packing. 
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During  operation,  the  mixed  gases  from  the  chambers 
enter  at  the  bottom  through  the  pipe  a^  pass  through 
the  gas  spaces  c  in  the  supporting  wall  ^,  and  up  through 
the  grill  d  into  the  packing  material.  As  the  gases  ascend, 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  descending  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  the  N^O^.  The  unabsorbed 
gases  pass  through  the  pipe  g  into  the  air  or,  more  com- 
monly, into  a  second  Gay-Lussac  tower,  which  absorbs  any 
N^^O^  that  may  have  escaped  absorption  in  the  first  tower. 
The  nitrous  vitriol  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
aty.     The  exit  k  is  for  flushing  purposes. 

The  nitrous  vitriol  coming  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  is 
pumped  to  the  tank  over  the  Glover  tower  and  is  used  in 
the  Glover  tower,  where  it  gives  up  its  Nfi^^  which  again 
passes  through  the  system. 

19.  Diagrram  of  Cliamber  Process. — The  disposition 
of  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  already  described  and  the 
cause  of  the  various  materials  and  products  is  indicated  in 
the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Reference  to  this  diagram 
will  enable  one  to  keep  a  general  idea  of  a  plant  in  mind  and 
better  understand  the  process  as  the  details  are  dis- 
cussed. 

In  the  figure,  y4  is  a  bench  of  pyrites  burners,  niter  oven, 
etc.  The  burner  gas  is  conducted  through  the  pipe  d  to 
the  Glover  tower  £,  where  it  meets  the  dilute  acids  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  fan  y  carries  the  gases  through  the 
pipe  /  to  the  first  chamber  K^  where  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  takes  place,  thence  to  the  second  and  third  cham- 
bers il/and  iV,  through  the  flues  /,  and  i^  and  surface  con- 
densers L  and  Z,.  The  acid  drained  from  the  bottom  of  each 
chamber  and  the  condensers  is  collected  in  the  tank  A'^. 

The  pump  5,  of  one  of  the  styles  shown  in  Figs.  1:3  and  14 
delivers  this  acid  to  the  tank  //,,  over  the  Glover  tower,  or 
to  the  storage  tank  U^  whence  it  goes  to  the  tank  car  V.  The 
strong  acid  coming  from  the  Glover  tower  is  collected  in 
tanks  Q  and  /?,  and  is  delivered  by  the  pump  .V,  to  the 
tank  //,  over  the  second  Gay-Lussac  tower  P  and  to  the 
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storage  tank  U^.  The  gases  from  the  last  chamber  N  are 
conducted  through  the  pipe  i^  to  the  first  Gay-Lussac 
tower  O  and  thence  to  the  second  Gay-Lussac  tower  P^ 
their  flow  being  maintained  by  the  fany,.  The  exhausted 
gases  pass  to  the  atmosphere  at  /.  The  nitrous  vitriol  from 
the  first  Gay-Lussac  tower  is  collected  in  the  tank  R^  and 
is  delivered  by  the  pump  S^  to  the  tank  H  over  the  Glover 
tower.  The  nitrous  vitriol  from  the  second  Gay-Lussac 
tower,  containing  but  little  Nfi^^  is  collected  in  the  tank  /?, 
and  is  delivered  by  the  pump  5,  to  the  tank  //,  over  the  first 
Gay-Lussac  tower.  In  different  works,  this  scheme  varies 
somewhat  in  detail,  but  not  in  its  essential  points. 

20.  Acid  Paini>8. — In  both  the  catalytic  and  chamber 
processes,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  large  volumes  of  acid 
from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  pumps  of  peculiar  construction,  some  of  which  are 
designed  to  act  automatically,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous 
flow  of  acid.  Two  styles  of  pumps,  the  Kestner  automatic 
and  Monteju's  acid  egg^  are  here  described. 

31.  Kestner  Automatic  Pump.  —  This  apparatus, 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  is  automatic  and  works  continuously;  it  is 
constructed  of  cast  iron  for  strong  acid,  but  is  lead  lined  for 
weak  acids.  It  is  operated  by  compressed  air.  The  acid 
chamber  is  connected  by  the  vertical  pipe  b  with  the  valve 
box  r,  which  must  be  placed  higher  than  the  tank  supplying 
the  apparatus,  so  that  in  no  case  acid  can  rise  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  it.  Acid  is  admitted  from  the  supply  to  a 
by  means  of  the  pipe  d Sind  check-valve  e.  The  floaty  con- 
nected with  the  counterbalanced  compressed-air  valve  g 
by  means  of  the  rigid  rod//  running  inside  the  vertical  pipe  d 
and  stuffingbox  i,  is  raised  by  the  inflowing  acid  until  it 
opens  the  compressed-air  valve  g.  The  compressed  air  from 
the  pipe  /communicating  with  /at/  flows  through  the  pipe d 
into  the  acid  chamber  ^,  driving  the  acid  up  through  the 
pipe  Jk  to  a,  receiving  tank;  for  instance,  on  top  of  a  tower. 
As  soon  as  chamber  a  is  empty  the  float  falls,  closing  the  air 
valve,  and  the  operation  is  repeated.     The   air  valve   and 
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float  are  so  balanced  that  the  total  movement  of  the  rod 
does  not  exceed  ^  inch.  The  great  advantage  of  this  appa- 
ratus is  that  it  insures  a  steady  flow  of  acid  (which  can  be 
accurately  controlled)  over  the  towers. 


titi.     Moiitcju's  I'tinii)  With  Ac-Id  Kkjt- — This  pumping 

arrarigtmctit  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  Tlie  lank  .-I  contain- 
ing the  acid  comuiuiiicates  at  (■  with  the  receptacle  or 
"egg"  G  by  means  of  the  pipe  b,  the  flow  being  controlled 
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by  the  globe  valve  c.  The  plug  valve  V  is  merely  auxiliary, 
and  should  not  be  relied  on,  as  it  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  withstand  the  back  pressure.  The  check-valve  d 
is  used  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  valve  permits 
the  flow  of  acid  into  the  ^^'g  until  the  acid  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  valve,  which,  when  the  compressed  air  is  let  into  the 
^%g,  immediately  seats  itself  and  prevents  the  air  from  for- 
cing the  acid  back  into  tank  A, 

Compressed  air  is  admitted  to  the  ^%%  by  means  of  the 
pipe  /'  and  the  valve  /.  The  pipe  //  controlled  by  the 
valve  /  delivers  the  acid  from  the  ^%%  to  the  splash  box  j  oi 
the  distributing  tank  P,  When  air  is  admitted  to  the  egg, 
as  it  cannot  pass  valves  d  and  r,  and  valve  i  being  open,  it 
forces  the  acid  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet  through  // 
into  the  splash  box  /,  which  is  a  lead-lined  box  with  two 
openings,  through  the  lower  of  which  the  acid  escapes  into y, 
an  open  part  of  the  tank,  and  thence  through  the  exit  m  into 
a  receiving  tank  on  top  of  the  towers  and  an  upper  opening 
of  large  area,  whereupon  the  air  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere without  splashing  the  acid  over  things.  The  exit ;/ 
from  j'  into  another  receiving  tank  is  provided  in  case  the 
^^^  is  used  for  pumping  two  kinds  of  acid,  the  plug  being 
simply  moved  from  //  to  ;;/  and  a  branch  connection  to  a 
second  supply  tank  being  inserted  at  o^  the  flow  of  acid  from 
either  supply  tank  into  the  ^^g^  being  then  controlled  by 
plugs  //. 


OPEUATIOX  OF  THE  C'lIAMIIER  PROCESS 

^tt.  If  the  reactions  involved  in  the  chamber  process 
have  been  understood,  the  importance  of  extreme  regularity 
both  ar.  to  volume  and  composition,  of  the  supply  of  the 
substances  entering  into  these  reactions  will  appear  obvious. 
For,  although  the  process  involving  these  reactions  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  in  fact  more  especially  on  this  account, 
if  loss  is  to  be  avoided  and  success  attained,  jthe  supply  of 
the  necessary  ingredients  must  be  as  exact  as  if  the  proc- 
ess were  an  isolated  reaction  involving  the  complete  union 
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of  carefully   weighed  proportions.     The  materials  in  ques- 
tion are:   (I)   A  constant  stream  of  burner  gas  of  uniform 
volume  and   percentage  of  sulphur  oxides  and  free  oxygen. 
(2)  A  uniform  supply  of  finely  divided  water  or  water  vapor 
of  constant  tension.     (3)  A  uniform  supply  or  circulation 
of  nitrous  vitriol  containing  a  constant  percentage  of  nitrous 
oxide   N^O^.     (4)    A    uniform   supply   of    nitric    oxide    or 
acid  for   making  good  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  lost  in   the 
process  (mechanically  or  otherwise). 

It  is  only  by  careful  watchfulness,  honest  work,  and  proper 
management,  together  with  a  rationally  constructed  plant, 
that  a  near  approximation  can  be  made  to  the  requirements 
as  to  absolute  uniformity  called  for.  When,  however,  such 
Approximation  is  reached,  the  difficulties  of  the  chamber 
process  disappear  and  the  operation  will  proceed  month 
after  month  with  little,  if  any,  variation,  and  with  uniform 
results. 

24.  Conditions  in  the  Glover  Toiver. — The  burner 
gas,  having  an  average  temperature  of  about  550°  C,  in 
passing  from  below  through  the  Glover  tower  meets  a  finely 
divided  stream  of  nitrous  vitriol  2H^S0^  +  -^a^«  greatly 
diluted  with  chamber  acid  or  with  water,  or  both,  and  often 
carrying  with  it  nitric  acid,  sufficient  to  supply  the  loss 
inevitable  in  the  process  amounting  from  1.5  to  3  per 
cent.  (The  consumption  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  always 
given  in  terms  of  percentages  of  sodium  nitrate  NaNO^  cal- 
culated on  the  available  sulphur  burned.)  This  stream  of 
mixed  acids  enters  the  top  of  the  tower  at  from  40°  to  50° 
Baum6,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  and  deni- 
tration  required  and  the  concentrating  efficiency  of  the 
tower.  The  hot,  moist,  sulphurous  gas  drives  off  the  nitro- 
gen oxides  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and  as  it 
descends  to  the  lower  and  hot  zone,  the  water  is  expelled 
from  the  dilute  acid  as  steam.  The  acid  is  thus  concen- 
trated to  from  60°  to  02°  Baume,  or  in  special  cases  to 
64°  Baum6,  or  even  to  66°  Baume  and  flows  from  the 
tower,  while  a  stream  of  gas  containing  a  mixture  of  oxides 
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of  sulphur  and   nitrogen,    steam,  oxygen,  and    nitrogen, 
passes  over  to  the  first  chambers. 

25.  Conditious  in  the  Cliambers. — The  gas  thus  enter- 
ing the  first  chamber  contains  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  hydrate  or  solution  of  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  and  in  a  condition  of  maximum  activity.  At  this 
point,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  oxides  is  greatest,  the  free 
oxygen  is  in  greatest  excess,  and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  NO 
and  iVj(7,  are  such  as  possess  the  most  powerfully  oxidizing 
effect.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  (80°  to  lOO*'  C.)  is  also 
conducive  to  an  active  reaction.  Therefore,  it  is  at  this 
zone  of  reaction  that  one  would  naturally  look  for  a  large 
make  of  acid,  and  such  is  actually  the  case,  for  between  the 
Glover  tower  and  the  first  forty  feet  of  the  first  chamber, 
with  all  the  elements  and  conditions  of  the  process  at  their 
best,  from  GO  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  acid  is  made. 

20.  In  a  properly  constructed  plant,  that  is,  a  plant  con- 
sisting of  rightly  proportioned  Glover  tower,  chambers, 
and  Gay-Lussac  towers,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen 
oxides  should  be  supi)lied  to  the  gas  by  means  of  the  Glover 
tower  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  (as  shown  by 
the  thernionieters  penetrating  the  sides  of  the  chambers, 
say  at  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  the  end  that  is  nearest  the 
Glover  tower)  to  from  1)5"  to  100""  C.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  system 
to  replace  the  mechanical  loss,  but  to  the  nitrogen  oxides 
recovered  at  the  end  of  the  process  and  gradually  accumu- 
lated as  nitrous  vitriol  (nitrososulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  a 
large  excess  of  (JO'  U)  i)'l'  Baume  sulphuric  hydrate  or  solu- 
tion) and  which  is  run  over  the  CiUn-er  tower  in  dilute  form 
to  again  utilize  its  contained  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The 
oxides  of  nitrogen  so  stored  may  be  termed  ni/vr  in  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
this  nitrous  vitriol  of  uniform  percentage  contents  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  accumulated,  put  into  circulation  at  the  Glover 
and  recovered  at  the  Gay-Lussac  towers,  so  will  be  the  ratio 
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of  active  nitrogen  oxides  to  the  sulphtir  oxides  at  this  crit- 
ical initial  point;  i.e.,  the  Glover  tower  and  first  part  of 
the  first  chamber. 

27.     Provided  always  that  the  towers  are  properly  pro- 
portioned to  fulfil  their  functions  of  denitration  and  absorp- 
tion (or  recovery),  it  is  desirable  to  accumulate  and  put  into 
and  keep  in  circulation  about  20  per  cent,  of  niter  (by  niter 
is  meant  oxides  of  nitrogen  calculated  as  nitrate  of  soda 
NaNO^  on  the  available  sulphur  burned).     This  will  secure 
an  active  process  at  the  beginning  and  a  rapid  oxidation  of 
the    gradually  lessening   percentage  of  oxides   of   sulphur 
after  the  first  active  zone  has  been  passed,  owing  to  the 
large  excess  of  active  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  chamber 
gas,  and,   consequently,  a  rapid  change  of  these  oxides  of 
nitrogen  to  nitrous  oxide  N^O^,  in  which  form  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  at  once  absorbed  in    the  Gay-Lussac  tower. 
This  will,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  the  process  becoming 
sluggish  and  slow,  with  the  consequent  danger  of  sulphur 
dioxide  escaping  into  the    Gay-Lussac    tower   unoxidized, 
where  it  will  decompose  and  so  prevent  the  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  nitrous  oxide  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes 
place  according  to  the  following  equations: 

N^O,  +  277,5(9,  =  2{f/0){N0^)S0^  +  //,(9 
2{/fO){NO,)SO^  +  SO^  +  277,(9  =  'M/^SO^  +  itXO 

The  oxide  NO  will  not  be  absorbed,  but  passes  with 
the  inert  nitrogen  into  the  atmosphere.  It  will  also  avoid 
(by  at  once  absorbing  from  the  process)  the  danger  of  the 
iV,0,  being  changed  to  iV(9,  or  even  to  nitric  acid  HXL\, 
when  in  the  first  case  it  would  be  lost  as  stated  above,  or 
in  the  second  case  it  would-  not  only  be  lost  but  would 
rapidly  destroy  the  lead  of  the  apparatus  and  contaminate 
the  acid  made. 

28.  After  the  first  40  or  50  feet  of  travel  of  the  gas  in  the 
first  chamber,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  side  ther. 
mometers  will  rapidly  diminish.  This  would  naturally  be 
expected  as  the  reactions  become  less  intense,  on  account  of 
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the  lesser  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide  contained  in  the 
gas,  and  also  its  greater  diffusion  in  the  chamber  and  its 
saturation  with  a  mist  of  already  formed  sulphuric  hydrate. 
The  length  of  the  active  zone,  of  course,  varies  according  to 
the  volume  of  burner  gas  passed  into  a  chamber  of  any  given 
size,  and  also  to  the  intensity  of  the  first  reactions,  depend- 
ing on  the  proportion  of  nitrous  vitriol  kept  in  circulation ; 
but  sooner  or  later,  and  generally  within  the  first  60  feet, 
the  reactions,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometers,  will  become 
sluggish  and  will  so  continue  until  the  gases  have  been  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  the  various  elements  brought  into  more 
intimate  contact  by  passing  them  through  a  pipe  connection 
and  in  their  mixed  condition  allowing  them  to  again  expand 
in  a  second  lead  chamber.  For  this  reason,  it  is  now  usual 
in  the  United  States  to  limit  the  length  of  the  first  chamber 
to  from  50  to  75  feet. 

29.  Where  a  positive  method  of  controlling  the  currents 
of  a  gas  (such  as  the  use  of  fans,  etc. )  exists,  it  is  preferable, 
in  the  case  of  large  volumes  of  burner  gas  being  handled,  to 
divide  the  gas  between  two  or  more  first  chambers  of  lim- 
ited length,  so  as  to  secure  a  large  zone  of  great  activity 
rather  than  an  extended  zone  of  rapidly  diminishing  activity 
or  sluggish  reaction. 

The  condition  of  the  gases  at  the  end  of  the  first  cham- 
ber, or  after  the  zone  of  great  activity,  is  such  as  to  call  not 
only  for  a  thorough  mixing  but  also  for  a  cooling  and  a  con- 
densing of  the  mist  of  acid  already  formed.  Radiation  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  chambers,  while  very  consid- 
erable, is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  conduct  away  the  heat  of 
the  active  zone  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  tow- 
ers, surface-,  air-,  and  water-cooled  condensers  and  plate 
columns  employed  have  already  been  described.  These 
apparatus,  by  bringing  the  gases  again  into  intimate  con- 
tact, also  undoubtedly  start  the  reactions  into  renewed 
activity. 

30.  The  second  chamber  in  a  properly  proportioned  set 
and  with  sufficient  nitrous  vitriol  in  circulation  (in  other 
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words,  with  a  sufficiently  active  process)  will  almost  entirely 
oxidize  the  remaining  sulphur  dioxide,  so  that  with  or  with- 
out further  surface  condensers  between  the  second  and  the 
third  chamber,  the  oxidation  will  be  completed  at  once  on 
entry  into  the  third  chamber,  which  then  acts  merely  to  dry 
and  cool  the  gas,  now  consisting  of  inert  nitrogen,  the  excess 
of  oxygen,  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  render  it  fit  for  absorption 
in  the  Gay-Lussac  towers.  For  cooling  and  drying  the  gas, 
a  long  pipe  connection  between  the  last  chamber  and  theGay- 
Lussac  tower  is  of  great  advantage;  it  can,  however,  be 
replaced  by  a  surface  condenser  of  any  of  the  types  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In  this  description  of  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  the 
sulphuric-acid  plant,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
gas  enters  the  chambers  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
water  vapor  derived  from  the  concentration  or  evaporation 
of  the  dilute  acid  supplied  to  the  Glover  tower,  this  water 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  formation  of  the  sulphuric 
hydrate  and  precipitated  to  the  pans  of  the  chambers. 

More  water,  either  as  finely  divided  spray  or  as  steam, 
must  be  added.  Steam  is  the  usual  medium  employed, 
either  low-pressure  steam  (20  pounds  per  square  inch)  or 
exhaust  steam  from  a  neighboring  engine,  or  both. 

31  •     Admission    of  Steain    to   tlie    Chambers. — It  is 

well  to  have  sufficient  points  of  admission  for  the  steam, 
either  on  the  top  or  sides  of  the  chambers,  each  point  being 
supplied  with  an  indicating  valve,  so  that  the  steam  may 
ultimately  be  supplied  just  at  such  points  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  experience  may  show  to  be  the  best  in  each  individ- 
ual case,  and  under  varying  conditions  of  conducting  the 
process.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  burner  gas  and  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  oxides,  so  must  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  process  be 
in  every  respect  uniform.  To  secure  this,  the  steam  pipes 
must  be  well  covered  and  trapped  and  the  main  line  sup- 
plying steam  to  the  branches  must  be  supplied  with  steam 
gauges  and  an  efficient  reducing  valve,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly watched  and  kept  in  order.      The  arrangement  of 
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the  steam-pipe  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  main 
supply  pipe  //  is  laid  between  the  chambers,  the  vertical 
pipe  ;:  extending  from  it  to  the  top  and  having  branches  v 
to  the  chambers  right  and  left.  The  lead  terminal  pipes  x 
enter  the  chambers  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  lutes  j,  which 
are  ordinary  water  seals.  At  m  is  the  top  lead  of  the  cham- 
ber. The  indicating  valves  w  serve  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
steam  to  the  chambers.  If  steam  is  admitted  to  the  sides 
of  the  chambers,  the  lead  terminal  pipes  enter  the  side 
leads  or  curtains  through  specially  constructed  stuffing- 
boxes. 

With  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  gas,  nitrogen  oxides, 
and  steam,  and  a  draft  subject  to  proper  control  once 
started,  the  chamber  process  becomes  continuous  and  simply 
requires  careful  watching  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the 
conditions.  A  careless  burner  man,  by  admitting  too  much 
air  to  the  furnaces  and  thus  reducing  the  percentage  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  in  the  burner  gas,  or  a  careless  tower  man  in 
sending  an  irregular  flow  of  nitrous  vitriol  over  his  Glover, 
will  very  quickly  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  reactions  and 
too  quickly  disarrange  the  process  to  such  an  extent  that 
first  the  supply  of  nitrogen  oxides  in  circulation  and  then 
the  sulphur  dioxide  itself  will  be  pouring  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  process  will  have  resolved  itself  into  the 
same,  or  almost  the  same,  conditions,  the  acid  maker  has  to 
confront  when  **  starting  up  his  chambers "  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  beginning  of  everything. 

32*  Starting:  the  Chamber  Process.  —  This  part  of 
the  operation  requires  the  exercise  of  care  and  judgment, 
and  it  will  take  from  24  hours,  where  fans  are  used,  to  three 
or  four  times  as  long  before  the  process  is  normal.  The 
Glover  tower,  with  its  massive  packing,  absorbs  much  heat, 
and  it  will  take  considerable  time  for  it  to  reach  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  will  perform  its  double  functions  of  dcnitra- 
tion  and  concentration  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  acid  that  must  be  run  into  it  from  above  has  a 
constant  cooling  effect.     At  the  same  time,  the  Gay-Lussac 
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towers  become  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide,  which 
prevents  the  proper  absorption  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and 
the  formation,  consequently,  of  a  stock  of  nitrous  vitriol 
for  the  Glover  tower.  These  difficulties,  of  course,  are 
exaggerated  where  no  stock  of  60°  to  62**  Baum6  acid  or  of 
nitrous  vitriol  is  on  hand,  and  where  the  process  has  to  be 
started  with  a  supply  of  chamber  acid  alone  (or  even  of 
water),  as  is  generally  the  case  in  an  isolated  chamber 
system. 

When  such  is  the  case,  the  chamber  pans  must  be  filled 
with  sufficient  acid  of  from  oO**  to  54**  Baum6  to  form  a 
hydraulic  lute  with  the.  curtains  or  side  and  end  sheets  of 
the  chamber  lead. 

A  small  quantity  of  acid  must  be  run  down  the  Glover 
tower  until  the  packing  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  the 
(xay-Lussac  towers  should  also  be  supplied  with  acid. 
Whether  nitrogen  oxides  are  to  be  supplied  by  **  potting," 
or  by  the  direct  use  of  nitric  acid  on  the  Glover  tower, 
arrangements  must  be  made  that  will  enable  an  abnor- 
mal amount  to  be  used  until  such  time  as  the  towers 
are  working  properly  and  the  stock  of  nitrous  vitriol  for 
circulation  is  secured.  It  will  be  advisable,  at  first, 
to  supply  an  amount  of  nitrogen  oxides  equal  to  at 
least  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate,  on  the  available 
sulphur. 

The  burner  gas  is  then  turned  into  the  Glover  tower  and 
the  chamber  system.  At  first  and  until  the  Glover  tower 
is  performing  its  functions  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  steam  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  chamber.  This, 
however,  will  have  to  be  done  with  extreme  caution,  as  too 
great  an  excess  of  water  is  likely  to  cause  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  JINO^,  which  will  cause  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  chamber  lead. 

33,  As  the  Glover  tower  gets  hotter  it  will  concentrate 
the  limited  amount  of  acid  with  which  it  is  supplied,  to 
about  60"'  Baume,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  can  then  be 
gradually  increased.     This  stronger  acid  is  at  once  supplied 
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to  the  Gay-Lussac  towers,  which  will  then  commence  to 
absorb  a  little  nitrous  oxide;  with  patience  and  watchful 
care  matters  will  gradually  assume  a  normal  condition. 
A  sufficient  stock  of  nitrous  vitriol  having  been  accumulated, 
and  the  steam  admission,  pumping  arrangements,  and  the 
flow  of  acid  over  the  various  towers  regulated,  the  extra 
niter  supply  will  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  just 
sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  loss  and  maintain  the  circula- 
ting supply  of  nitrous  vitriol  intact.  The  acid  concentrated 
by  the  Glover  tower  should  test  62''  Baume  at  60°  F. 
(66.4-per-cent.  SO^).  Such  part  of  it  as  is  intended  to  be 
run  over  the  Gay-Lussac  towers  should  be  run  from  the 
Glover  tower  into  a  cooler  and  cooled  as  thoroughly  as  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water  will  allow.  It  is  then 
pump)ed  to  the  supply  tank  on  the  second  Gay-Lussac  tower, 
where  it  meets  with  the  gas  just  leaving  the  system  and 
poorest  in  N^O^.  It  will  run  from  this  tower  containing  vary- 
ing percentages  of  nitrososulphuric  acid,  and  is  known  as  the 
first,  or  weak  nitrous  vitriol.  It  is  then  pumped  to  the  first 
Gay-Lussac  tower,  or  the  tower  nearest  to  the  last  chamber, 
where  it  meets  the  gas  strongest  with  A^, (7,.  Sufficient  acid 
should  be  supplied  to  these  towers  to  permit  a  nitrous  vitriol 
containing  2.5  to  3  per  cent,  of  N^O^  to  run  from  this  first 
tower.  This  second,  or  nitrous  vitriol,  proper,  is  then 
passed  to  the  stock  tanks  for  nitrous  vitriol,  an  exactly  equal 
amount,  both  in  quantity  and  percentage  of  N^O^,  being 
taken  from  the  stock  tanks  and  pumped  to  the  top  of  the 
Glover  tower  and  run  down  the  tower  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient stream  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  to  dihite  it  sufficiently 
to  secure  denitration  and  also  to  secure  its  concentration  in 
the  Glover  tower  to  62°  Baum6. 

34.  All  well-equipped  plants  are  now  being  built 
with  two  Gay-Lussac  towers,  both  because  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  secure  sufficient  cubic  capacity  without  undue 
height  or  diameter,  and  because  if,  for  any  reason,  the  proc- 
ess  becomes  irregular  (**goes  back  ")  and  sulphur  dioxide 
gets  into  the  first  tower,  decomposing  the  nitrous  vitriol, 
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then  the  second  tower  will  still  absorb  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  take  up  the  work  which  the  first  tower  is  doing 
badly,  the  first  tower,  in  the  meantime,  assuming  the  func- 
tions which  should  have  been  performed  by  the  last  chamber. 
In  this  way,  time  is  secured  to. find  out  just  where  the 
trouble  is  and  remedy  it  before  much  harm  is  done.  If, 
however,  the  trouble  is  not  found  and  remedied,  the  sulphur 
dioxide  will  gradually  get  into  the  second  tower  and  the 
process  will  be  'Most,"  or  in  other  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Glover  tower  is  hot,  the  acid  maker  will  have 
to  proceed  as  in  starting  up  the  system. 

iW,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  too  great  emphasis 
cannot  be  given  to  the  statement,  that  when  the  chamber 
process  begins  to  go  wrong,  /'/  is  on  account  of  a  break  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  supply  of  the  various  eletPtents,  •  Either  the 
burner  gas  is  richer  or  poorer  in  sulphur  dioxide,  the  nitrous 
vitriol  is  poorer  in  nitrous  oxide  on  account  of  the  acid 
supplied  l)y  the  Glover  tower  being  weaker  than  G2°  Baum6, 
or  too  niiich  or  too  little  steam  or  higher  or  lower  pressure 
steam  is  being  supplied.  When  such  irregularity  is  noticed, 
the  acid  maker  must  at  once  increase  the  flow  of  nitrous 
vitriol  from  his  stock  over  the  Glover  tower.  He  will  then 
immediately  test  his  burner  gas,  nitrous  vitriol,  steam,  etc. 
until  he  finds  wht^re  the  irregularity  is  occurring.  This 
remedied  in  time,  the  process  will  rapidly  become  normal 
ai^ain  and  the  increased  supply  of  nitrous  vitriol  may  be 
(uit  otT  *j^ra(lua]ly,  in  the  meantime  more  62°  Baume  acid 
being  rim  over  the  (lay-Lussac  towers  so  as  to  recover 
as  far  as  possible  the  nitrous  vitriol  temporarily  taken 
from   stock. 

As  the  activity  of  the  chemical  reactions  going  on  in  the 
chambers  is  proportional  to  the  heat  produced  by  them,  it  is 
plain  that  in  a  regular  normal  process  the  temperature  at 
the  most  active  and  least  active  zones  will  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  one  another,  so  long  as  the  process  is  regular;  this 
fact  affords  a  very  delicate  indicator  of  the  regularity  of  the 
process. 
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36,  If  a  chamber  thermometer,  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
first  chamber  about  20  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  gas 
from  the  Glover  tower,  that  is,  in  the  zone  of  greatest  activ- 
ity, registers  100°  C,  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  side 
of  the  second  chamber,  or  a  zone  of  lesser  activity,  regis- 
ters 70°  C,  when  the  process  is  at  its  best  and  ivorking  ivitli 
absolute  regularity^  the  difference  between  the  two  readings 
represents  the  relation  between  the  greatest  and  lesser 
activity  of  that  process  when  normal.  If  these  tempera- 
tures vary  so  as  to  disturb  this  difference  of  30°  C.  so  little 
as  1°  C,  it  is  time  for  the  acid  maker  to  investigate  his 
process  and  find  out  what  is  wrong.  This  will  often  enable 
him  to  save  serious  disturbance  in  his  process  before  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  any  other  way.  It  must  be  noted  that 
it  is  a  disturbance  of  the  difference  or  ratio,  however,  and 
not  of  the  actual  temperatures.  The  zones  of  most  and 
least  active  reaction  ebb  and  flow  slightly  in  the  cham- 
bers so  that  the  actual  readings  of  the  thermometers  may 
both  be  a  degree  or  two  higher  or  lower  at  various  times  of 
the  day  and  especially  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  readings,  the  manometer 
also  affords  a  delicate  test.  Manometers  registering  the 
tension  of  the  contents  of  the  first  and  last  chambers  will 
show  a  constant  difference  of  pressure  when  the  process  is 
regular  and  constant;  such  difference  once  determined  when 
the  process  is  at  its  best  will  be  maintained  so  long  as  nor- 
mal conditions  prevail. 

As  a  guide  to  the  proper  supply  of  steam  at  various  zones 
of  the  process,  drip  pans  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
chambers,  which  enable  a  sample  of  the  acid  forming  on  the 
sides  of  the  chambers  to  be  taken  and  tested  with  the  hydrom- 
eter and  otherwise  examined.  This  acid,  being  taken  from 
the  cool  sides  of  the  chambers,  contains  more  water  than 
the  average  of  the  acid  being  formed  in  the  chamber.  This 
difference  is  about  3°  Baume.  A  curtain  or  side  drip  read- 
ing of  50°  Baume  would,  therefore,  represent  approximately 
an  average  formation  of  53°  Baume  acid  /;/  that  portion  of 
the  chamber. 
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37.    Curtain  I>rip. — For  taking  these  samples  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  IG  is  employed.     To  the  curtain  or  side  lead 
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is  attiU'luMl  an  inclined  lead  lr(Hij::h  a  about  I  feet  long.     At 
its  lower  end  is  attached  the  pipe  b,  which  j)asses  through  the 
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curtain  /,  and  is  bent  so  as  to  form  a  lute  or  seal.  Acid 
caught  in  the  trough  a  runs  through  the  pipe  b  and  drips 
into  the  funnel  //,  communicating  with  the  hydrometer  jar  c. 
This  jar,  together  with  a  rack  for  the  hydrometer,  etc., 
stands  in  a  lead  tray  d  from  whose  bottom  the  drip  pipe  g 
leads  to  the  chamber  pan  k.  As  acid  is  constantly  dripping 
into  h  and  overflowing  from  r,  the  acid  in  c  varies  according 
to  that  forming  in  the  chamber,  and  hence  tests  of  this  give 
a  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  chamber  at 
that  p)oint. 

Different  acid  makers  prefer  to  keep  the  drips  of  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  stronger  or  weaker.  This  is  within  cer- 
tain limits  immaterial.  The  acid  in  the  first  chamber,  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  water  supplied  by  the  Glover 
tower,  will  rarely  fall  below  52°  Baum6.  The  acid  formed 
in  the  chambers  should,  however,  never  be  allowed  to  get 
strong  enough  to  absorb  and  retain  more  nitrous  anhydride 
than  is  absolutely  inevitable,  especially  in  so  far  as  such 
chambers  are  concerned  from  which  acid  is  withdrawn  from 
the  system.  This  strength  will  also  be  about  52°  Baume, 
and  the  tendency  to  absorb  nitrogen  oxide  will  increase 
with  every  degree  Baum6  above  this  point.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  the  acid  get  so  weak  as  to  permit 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  chambers.  This 
strength  will  be  about  45°  Baume.  Therefc^re,  the  acid 
formed  in  the  chambers  must  in  no  case  be  weaker  than 
44°  or  45°  Baume,  nor  should  it  be  much,  if  any,  stronger 
than  52°  Baum6. 

Although  the  drips  are  highly  useful  adjuncts  in  con- 
trolling the  chamber  process,  samples  of  the  bottom 
acid  should  also  be  taken  at  intervals,  and  in  each 
individual  chamber  the  acid  maker  must  learn  in  this 
way  to  compare  the  actual  strength  of  the  acid  formed 
in  the  chambers  as  he  finds  it  with  the  strength  of 
the  acid  as  shown  by  his  drip  tests.  vSuch  tests  of  the 
bottom  acid  are  most  satisfactory  when  taken  from  a 
tank  that  has  been  filled  with  acid  drawn  off  from  the 
chamber. 
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THK   PURIFICATION   OF   CHAMBER   ACII> 

38.  Cieneral  Remarks. — In  addition  to  the  impurities 
brought  into  the  process  with  the  burner  gas,  as  was  previ- 
ously mentioned,  some  of  which  will  not  travel  beyond  the 
Glover  tower,  chamber  acid  will  contain  sulphates  of  lead 
derived  from  the  slow  deterioration  of  the  lead  apparatus, 
and  also  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  even  nitric 
acid.  From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  impurities  that  are 
most  injurious  are  the  arsenic  and  selenium  compounds  and 
even  distillation  will  not  entirely  eliminate  these,  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken.  They  will  pass  over  into  the 
products  made  from  acid  contaminated  with  them  (for 
example,  into  muriatic  acid  and  calcined  salt  cake  made 
from  salt  and  arsenical  sulphuric  hydrate).  If  acid  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  or  selenium  is  used  for  **  pickling" 
sheet  iron  or  wire,  preparatory  to  galvanizing  or  covering 
the  sheets  with  zinc,  tin,  or  lead,  the  galvanic  action  set  up 
in  the  dilute  acid  bath  will  cause  the  arsenic  or  selenium 
to  precipitate  and  become  deposited  on  the  iron  sheets, 
which  will  prevent  the  adhesfon  of  the  zinc,  tin,  or  lead, 
and  result  in  "  blistered  "  sheets. 

•il>.  Most  other  impurities,  especially  lead  or  iron  sul- 
phates, will  separate  in  the  tanks  by  sedimentation,  or,  at 
the  worst,  will  ])ro(hice  a  discoloration  of  the  acid  that  does 
not  unfit  the  acid  for  most  commercial  purposes.  Fortu- 
nately, very  few  of  the  metallic  sulphides  contain  selenium 
except  ill  minute  traces.  Practically  all  the  metallic  sul- 
phides contain  arsenic,  and  many  of  these  best  adapted 
otherwise  for  suli)huric-aiMd  manufacture  contain  it  in  con- 
siderable (quantity.  Arsenic,  therefore,  is  the  principal 
impurity  of  chamber  acid,  and  on  account  o(  its  poisonous 
characteristics,  it  becomes  especially  necessary  to  eliminate 
it.  When  sulphuric  hydrate  is  used  for  refining  crude 
petroleum,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  acid  for  making 
nitroglycerin,  arsenic  is  not  detrimental,  or  at  least  the 
manufacturers  do  not  object  to  arsenical  acids.  The  arsenic 
contained  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  sulphuric  hydrate 
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• 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  and  fertilizers 
may  even  be  of  advantage  in  destroying  insects,  etc. ;  but 
for  other  purposes,  and  especially  for  processes  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  food  products,  its  elimination 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  manufacturer  is  not 
prepared  to  thoroughly  purify  his  product  from  arsenic  and 
intends  it  for  the  general  market,  or  for  galvanizing, 
food  products,  or  other  similar  purposes,  then  he  must  limit 
his  choice  of  raw  material,  often  to  his  great  disadvantage 
as  to  cost,  to  such  raw  materials  as  are  practically  free 
from  arsenic  (as  brimstone,  some  few  of  the  iron  bisul- 
phides, etc.).  If  his  ores  contain  only  a  little  arsenic,  he 
can  sometimes  obtain  a  fairly  pure  acid  from  the  second 
chamber,  using  the  acid  produced  in  the  Glover  tower  and 
first  chamber  for  purposes  less  exacting  of  purity;  this, 
however,  is  a  dangerous  makeshift. 

40«  Purification  From  Arsenic. — As  all  methods  for 
the  purification  of  acid  from  arsenic  are  based  on  its  precipi- 
tation and  ultimate  removal  by  sedimentation,  it  is  evident 
that  this  operation  must  take  place  when  the  acid  is  of  least 
density;  in  other  words,  while  it  is  still  chamber  acid  (50°  to 
52"*  Baum6)  and  before  further  concentration. 

This  statement  must,  howexer,  be  qualified  in  regard  to 
such  manufacturers  of  66°  Baume  and  extra-concentrated 
acid  who  are  equipped  to  manufacture  such  acids  by  distil- 
lation, as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

In  many  metallurgical  plants,  where  the  acid  is  a  by- 
product and  the  principal  value  is  in  the  metallic  contents 
of  the  metallic  sulphides,  and  in  cases  where  the  cheapru^ss 
or  other  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  consider- 
able arsenical  contents  in  the  raw  material,  the  ic/ioic  output 
must  be  treated  for  the  elimination  of  the  arsenic. 

41.  Freiberg:  Process  for  Removlnf^  Arw^nlc. — Where 
this  is  necessary,  the  only  practical  process  is  a  modification 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Frelberj<  proc€*HH.  This  process 
depends  on  the  conversion  of  arsenious  oxide  into  arseniou.s 
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sulphide  by  means  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  the  precip- 
itation taking  place  according  to  the  following  equation: 
As^O^  +  :]//^S  =  As^S^  +  :M/^0,  As  sulphureted  hydrogen  will 
decompose  strong  sulphuric  acid  as  follows,.  3//,5'4-  ^t^O^ 
=  \/I^0  -f  ^-S\,  it  is  better  to  purify  the  acid  as  little  over 
50°  Baume  as  possible.  By  this  process  it  is  stated  that  at 
Freiberg,  acid  containing  as  high  as  .14  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
can  be  purified  until  it  contains  only  .0002  per  cent,  of 
arsenious  oxide  As^O^ 

4:2.  In  chemical  works,  where  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
prepared  from  the  ^as  liquor  of  illuminating  gas  works,  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  troublesome  by-product,  but  can 
be  made  readily  available  for  purifying  the  acid  in  the  Frei- 
berg process.  It  contains,  however,  some  pyridine  bases 
that  must  first  be  eliminated  if  acid  of  good  color  is  required. 
If  this  source  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  not  available,  then 
it  must  be  prepared  by  treating  iron  sulphide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  hydrate  FeS  +  HJSO,  =  FcSO,  +  H^S,  The  iron 
sulphide  may  be  prepared  in  a  simple  little  furnace  by  heat- 
ing scrap  iron  or  rails  with  brimstone.  On  the  large  scale, 
however,  it  can  be  very  cheaply  produced  in  a  cupola  fur- 
nace by  smelling  pyrites  fines  or  inferior  pyrites  with  sili- 
cious  slag. 

The  iron  sulphide  so  produced  is  broken  into  rather  large 
pieces  and  tilled  into  a  generator,  where  it  is  treated  with 
any  available  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  is  of  ten  produced 
about  an  acid  works  from  the  washings  of  tanks,  tank 
cars,  etc.,  and  loo  dirly  for  general  commercial  purposes. 
These  generators  are  all  made  on  the  same  general  plan 
(practically  that  of  Kip])'s  apparatus,  but  they  are  con- 
structed out  of  lead,  wood,  and  iron,  and  are  often  made 
large  enough  to  hold  a  charge  of  iron  sulphide  sufficient 
to  last  several  weeks. 

4,5,     Frelbi^r^  Hulphureted  Hydrogen  Generator. — A 

simple  and  efficient  generator  for  sulphureted  hydrogen  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  generator  A  with 
flanged  top  and  manhole  h  and  an  acid  reservoir  c.     This 
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aerator,  as  well  af  reservoir  f.  ts  linetl  with  lead.  The 
lerator  is  partially  filled  with  iron  sulphide  </  through 
the  manhole  i  and  the  tank  with  weak  sulphuric  actd.  The 
acid  will  then  flow  from  the  reservoir  r  to  the  generator  A, 
and  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  sulphide  will  form 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  valve  f  and  pipe  are  for  carrj-- 
ing  away  the  hydrogen  sulphide;  when  the  valve  f  is  open, 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  passes  constantly  away ;  when  c  is 


• 


closed,  the  pressure  in  A  rises  until  the  acid  ia  driven  back 
into  the  tank  c,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
practically  ceases.  The  weight  of  the  acid  in  reservoir  c 
being  carried  by  the  pressure  in  A,  upon  opening  the  valve  r 
the  acid  again  flows  into  .-1  and  generation  of  gas  recom- 
mences. A  cleaning  vent  is  provided  at  /,  from  which  the  iron 
sulphate  can  be  removed  when  the  acid  is  spent — i.  e. ,  entirely 
convened  into  iron  sulphate — and  ^  in  a  screen  of  perforated 
lead. 
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44.  Precipitation  of  the  Arsenic. — The  chamber  acid 
is  then  run  by  gravity  into  a  series  of  gas-tight  lead-lined 
boxes  or  tanks.  Bach  box  in  the  series  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  coil  of  pipe  in  the  bottom  connecting  on  the  out- 
side with  the  main  supply  pipe  for  sulphureted  hydrogen  and 
a  valve  controlling  the  admission  of  the  gas;  it  is  also  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  means  of  pipes  and  valves  with  every 
other  box  in  the  series,  in  such  a  way  that  the  gas  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  one  of  the  boxes  first  and  then 
consecutively  through  the  others;  and,  also,  that  any  one  of 
the  boxes  may  be  disconnected  temporarily  from  the  series. 
In  this  way,  in  a  series  of,  say,  four  boxes,  when  the  acid  in 
box  1  has  had  sufficient  treatment  by  the  gas,  it  may  be  cut 
out  and  boxes  2,  3,  and  4  remain.  When  box  2  has  been 
treated  sufficiently,  then  boxes  1,  3,  and  4  remain  in  op)eration. 
The  box  so  cut  out  is  allowed  to  settle  as  long  as  necessary. 
The  precipitation  of  arsenic  sulphide  has  then  taken  place  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  upper  stratum  of  acid,  amounting 
to  three-cjuarters  or  even  more  of  the  whole  contents,  may 
be  decanted  or  drawn  off  by  a  siphon  in  a  pure  state,  requir- 
ing; no  further  treatment.  The  rest  of  the  acid  containing 
the  precipitated  arsenious  sulphide  must  be  filtered. 

45,  lOach  scries  of  boxes  is  provided  with  two  simple 
gravity  fillers,  which  consist  of  lead-lined  boxes  filled  with 
broken  (piartz  or  sand  of  graduated  sizes.  The  impure  acid 
is  run  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  valve  on  to  one  of  these 
filter  beds,  from  which  it  will  emerge  practically  free  from 
arsenic.  When  one  filter  becomes  foul  the  other  filter  is  put 
into  commission  and  the  foul  one  cleansed  by  the  removal  of 
the  arsenious  sulphide  from  its  surface. 

The  exit  gas  pipe  from  the  last  box  of  any  one  or  more 
series  of  boxes  enters  the  bottom  of  the  tower  shown  in  the 
construction.  Just  sufficient  a(  id  is  run  into  this  tower  to 
[)revent  the  escape  of  any  sulphureted  hydrogen  that  has  not 
been  absorbed  in  the  boxes.  The  apparatus  for  the  precipi- 
tation and  filtration  of  the  arsenic  suli)hide,  together  with 
all  pipe  connections,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  18  (rt)and  (d). 
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The  main  pipe  a  brings  sulphureted  hydrogen  from  the 
generator  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  branches  and  valves  d^, 
i^,  b^y  and  b^  communicate  with  the  gas-tight,  lead-lined 
boxes  C„  C,,  C„  and  C^^  and  the  perforated  coils  d^,  etc. 

The  acid  pipe  line  e  is  for  filling  the  boxes  6„  C„  C„ 
and  C^  with  chamber  acid  by  gravity,  fitted  with  branches 
and  valves  ^„  i\^  r„  and  e^. 

The  return  gas  pipe  f  collects  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
remaining  after  it  has  percolated  through  the  acid  in  the  boxes 
and  conveys  it  to  tower  G.  It  is  fitted  with  branches  and 
valves/,,/.,/,,  and/. 

The  tower  G  is  packed  in  various  ways,  and  a  stream  of 
weak  arsenical  acid  runs  down  through  it,  meeting  the  weak 
hydrogen  sulphide  not  taken  up  by  the  arsenical  acid  in 
boxes  C„  C„  C„  and  C,.  This  stream  must  be  regulated  to 
completely  utilize  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  prevent  its  loss 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  tower  is  fitted  with  acid  supply 
line  //,  tank  A,,  and  distributor  //,. 

The  filters  /  and  /,  are  used  alternately.  A  blow  case  or 
acid  egg/  is  used  for  pumping  the  purified  acid  to  the  storage 
tanks. 

After  a  box  is  sufficiently  treated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide the  gas  valve  is  closed  and  the  manhole  opened.  The 
box  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  from  12  to  24  hours,  when 
the  arsenic  sulphide  will  be  found  to  have  settled  to  such  an 
extent  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  box 
may  be  decanted  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  and  passed  direct 
to  storage.  The  remaining  quarter  is  drawn  through  pipe  /' 
and  branches  ^,,  ^.,  >&„  and  k^  into  whichever  one  of  the  filters 
happens  to  be  in  commission.  This  filter  strains  out  the 
arsenic  sulphide,  permitting  the  purified  acid  to  run  through 
pipe  /  into  the  pumping  apparatus,  whence  it  also  passes 
to  storage.  The  tank  is  then  again  filled  with  acid  and 
another  tank  cut  out  for  treatment. 

46.     StaM  Method  for  Removing  Arsenic. — For  the 

purification  from   arsenic  of  comparatively  small  quantities 
of  acid,   Doctor  Stahl's  method  is  very  satisfactory.     The 
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acid  is  diluted  to  40°  or  42°  Baum6  heated  to  80°  C,  and  a 
solution  of  barium  sulphide  of  8.3°  Baume  is  run  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  way  that  no  hydrogen  sulphide 
escapes.     The  arsenic  trisulphide  is  filtered  off  on  a  sand  bed 
placed  on  a  layer  of  quartz  lumps,  and  in  this  way  the  arsenic 
will  be  reduced  to  .01  per  cent.,  but  as  the  acid  on  standing 
in  the  filter  again  takes  up  a  little  arsenic,  it  is  treated  with 
gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide  and  is  thus-reduced  to  .005  per 
cent,  arsenic. 

Arsenic  may  also  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  by  means 
of  the  sulphides  of  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  and  ammonium, 
and  by  sodium  and  barium  thiosulphates,  but  for  most  pur- 
poses these  substances  are  objectionable  either  on  the 
ground  of  cost  or  because  they  leave  objectionable  impurities 
dissolved  in  the  acid  treated. 


(OXCKNTUATIOX     OF    DIIATTE     ACID     SOIitJTIOXS 
AXI)  TIIK   PRODUCTION  OF  81TI,PHITRIC 

MONOIIYDRATE 

47.  The  acid  solutions  resulting  from  the  reactions  of 
the  chanibcr  process  consist  (1)  of  chamber  acid  aver- 
ai^iniC  about  50'  Baume,  rarely  over  5'^°  to  54°  Baume,  and 
oftrn  diluted  for  purposeof  purification  as  low  as  40°  Baume: 
(;>)  of  a(  id  conrentrateil  to  00°  to  02°  Baume  by  the  heat  of 
th(*  burner  j^as  in  the  Glover  tower. 

Tli(i  concentration  of  these  two  products  varies  materially 
and  must  be  separately  considered. 

48,  CoiKHMitnitlon  in  Lead  l*aii8. — The  first  concentra- 
tion of  the  dilute  chamber-acid  solutions,  varying  from 
40"  to  54 '  Baume,  which  ccmie  under  the  first  class  above,  is 
always  effected  in  sliallow  lead  pans.  Concentration  in  lead 
can  only  be  made  to  (K) '  Baume  or  slightly  over,  as  the  lead 
pans  are  rapidly  acted  on  by  hot  acid  of  greater  strength. 
The  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  these  pans  by  means  of 
{(i)  waste  heat;  (/')  direct  heat  applied  either  (c)  above  or 
{(/)  below  the  pans,  derived  from  coal,  coke,  natural  or  pro- 
ducer gas,  oil  or  petroleum,  tar,  or  applied  as  steam. 
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Practically,  except  in  special  cases,  steam  is  not  found  sat- 
isfactory and  the  benches  used  are  of  two  varieties,  viz., 
those  in  which  the  heat  is  passed  over  and  those  in  which 
the  heat  is  passed  under  the  pans. 

Pans  used  to  be  placed  over  the  brimstone  burners,  utili- 
zing the  heat  of  combustion.  When  pyrites  began  to  take 
the  place  of  brimstone,  the  pans  were  still  placed  above  the 
burners.  This  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  done  away 
with,  partly  because  of  the  large  amount  of  dust  involved 
by  the  use  of  pyrites  and  partly  because  of  the  trouble 
caused  by  leaks  from  the  pans  saturating  the  costly  masonry 
of  the  furnaces  with  acid  and  of  the  difficulty  of  repairs  to 
the  pans  when  so  placed,  but  principally  because  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Glover  tower  utilizes  the  waste  heat  of  the 
furnaces  to  much  better  advantage.  Fig.  19  includes  a  pan 
bench  arranged  to  be  fired  from  below. 

The  dilute  solution  flows  continuously  through  the  pan 
bench  in  quantity  to  insure  its  leaving  the  bench  a  uniform 
density  of  about  60°  6aum6.  This  acid  must  now  be  further 
concentrated,  either  in  glass,  porcelain,  or  platinum.  After 
the  acid  reaches  a  strength  of  64.5°  Baum6,  it  may  be  further 
and  finally  concentrated  in  iron  stills  or  the  final  concentra- 
tion may  be  made  in  glass  or  platinum.  Below  this  strength 
(64°  to  65°  Baum6)  it  acts  too  strongly  on  the  iron.  The 
concentration  in  porcelain  cannot  be  carried  beyond  about 
G5.5°  Baum6. 

49,  Concentration  In  Platinum,  or  Partly  In  Plati- 
num and  Partly  In  Iron. — In  Fig.  19  is  shown  a  bench  of 
platinum  pans  or  stills  /,  ^,  and  q^  also  the  bench  of  lead 
pans  ^,  fy  and  g^  in  which  the  preliminary  concentfation  is 
made. 

Platinum  stills  of  circular  or  oblong  shape  with  rounded 
corners  are  made  of  many  different  patterns;  some  are 
provided  with  platinum  covers;  some  have  water-cooled 
leaden  covers  or  hoods,  as  in  Fig.  19.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  in  all;  they  are  practically  evaporating 
kettles  for  continuous  service,  provided  with  an  inlet  and 
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exit  for  the  stream  of  acid  and  with  means  for  eliminating 
and  condensing  the  steam  or  weak  distillate.  During  the 
gentle  evaporation  of  these  dilute  hydrates  in  the  lead  pans, 
little  but  water,  in  the  shape  of  steam,  is  driven  off;  after  the 
solution  reaches  a  density  of  60°  Baume,  more  and  more  of 
the  hydrate  is  driven  off  with  the  water;  when  the  solution 
reaches  a  density  of  66°  Baum6  (93.5-per-cent.  H^SO^)^  the 
distillate  will  attain  a  density  as  high  as  60°  Baum6  (77.6-per- 
cent. H^SO^.  When  the  solution  in  the  pans  contains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  from  95-  to  98-per-cent.  H^SO^,  the  distil- 
late will  have  a  density  of  66°  Baum6  (93.5-per-cent.  H^SO^. 
Much  of  this  distillate  is  too  weak  for  a  reconcentration.  It 
is  sometimes  run  into  the  drain,  but  should  be  used  for  dilu- 
ting the  nitrous  vitriol  on  the  Glover  tower.  The  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  19  {a)  and  {b)  is  continuous  in  its  operation. 

The  fireplaces  ^,  ^,  and  c  communicate  with  the  common 
flue  d.  This  flue  at  one  end  is  arched  over  with  **  pigeon- 
hole "  or  open  brickwork,  permitting  the  fire  gas  to  pass 
into  e'y  under  and  from  end  to  end  of  a  lead  pan  e.  The 
heated  gas  returns  under  lead  pan  f  through  flue  /',  and 
then  passes  through  flue  g*  under  lead  pan  g  to  the  stack. 

Chamber  acid  is  run  into  lead  pan  g,  whence  it  flows  to 
pan  f  and  thence  to  i\  from  which  it  passes  by  platinum 
pipe  h  to  platinum  dish  /,  covered  by  a  lead  water-cooled 
hoody.  The  steam  and  acid  vapors  escape  by  pipe  k  into 
water-cooled  condenser  /  and  thence  into  the  small  condens- 
ing tower  M.  Acid  then  flows  from  platinum  dish  /  by 
platinum  tube  ;/  into  platinum  dish  o,  provided  with  water- 
cooled  lead  hood  and  exit  to  condenser.  From  platinum 
dish  0  the  acid  passes  through  platinum  pipe/  into  platinum 
dish  q,  also  provided  with  hood  and  exit  to  condenser.  As 
the  acid  leaving  o  will  have  reached  a  strength  of  from 
64.5°  to  ^b"^  Baum6,  an  iron  dish  is  often  substituted  for 
platinum  dish  q.  The  acid  then  runs  through  platinum 
pipe  r  into  cooler  5,  and  thence  to  storage. 

30.  Concentpation  in  Iron. — Different  manufacturers 
have  different  views  as  to  the  material  best  suited  to  this 
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final  concentration. 
Iron,  if  properly  cast 
and  of  suitable  com- 
position, is  but  little 
acted  on  by  acid  of 
64.5°  Baum^,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  very 
much  cheaper  than 
platinum:  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  ex- 
tra concentrated  acid, 
from  97-  to  98-per- 
cent. //,S0^  or  79-  to 
80-per-cent.  SO,  iron 
is  also  more  suitable. 
Hot  acid  stronger  than 
9+ -per -cent.  //^SO, 
S  acts  strongly  on  plat- 
d,  inum,  but  has  very 
little  action  on  iron. 
In  this  country  final 
concentration  in  iron 
may  be  said  to  be  the 
rule  and  the  practice 
is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  Europe. 

51.    Con  central  Ion 
In    <:ia$e    Retorts   or 

Htnis.— This   practice 

is  practically  obsolete 
ill  the  United  States, 
but  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  ap- 
piiratiis  sometimes 
used  wi[[  be  of  interest. 
In  Fig.  20  (<?)  is  shown 
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a  side  view  and  section  of  the  furnaces  and  retorts,  and 
Fig.  20  (i)  shows  an  end  view  of  the  same.  The  glass 
retorts  c,  c„  and  ^r^  are  arranged  in  steps  as  shown.  The 
acid  from  the  pan  bench  flows  by  gravity  through  the 
pipe  a  and  funnel  h  into  the  highest  retort  c.  The  over- 
flow from  c  flows  through  the  pipe  /  to  c^  and  so  on  down 
the  series;  the  concentrated  acid  from  the  last  retort  r, 
flows  to  the  cooler  //,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  by 
means  of  the  pipe  /.  The  weak  distillate  is  carried  through 
the  "goosenecks"  </,  d^,  and  </,  to  the  vapor  flue  e.  A 
separate  fire  is  maintained  under  each  retort  in  the  fire- 
boxes_;',y,,  and/,.  At  -t,  i„  and  i,  are  the  ash-pits.  The 
flue  /  carries  the  fire  gases  to  the  stack.  In  case  of  breakage 
of  retorts,  their  contents  are  carried  off  by  means  of  the 
conduit  171. 

52t  Concentration  In  Porcelain  or  Glass  Beakers  or 
m^hes :  Systems  of  Negrler,  Webb,  Lievlmrteln,  and 
Others. — The  principles  involved  in  all  these  systems  of 


concentration  are  very  similar,  and,  generally  speaking,  are 
merely  modifications  in  details  of  construction.  The  acid 
flows  continuously  from  dish  to  dish  or  beaker  to  beaker. 
The  firing  is  done  from  below  and  the  acid  vapor  is  carried 
away   by   a   separate   flue.      Fig.    31   shows   the    Negrier 
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apparatus  and  illustrates  this  method  of  concentration. 
All  these  methods,  however,  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  escape  of  acid  fumes 
into  the  air. 

The  operation  of  the  Negrier  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  21 
is  as  follows:  Pan  acid  from  a  flows  through  conduit  b  into 
the  first  porcelain  dish  c^  and  so  on  by  means  of  the  lip 
on  the  dishes  from  one  dish  to  the  other  r„  r,  .  .  .  .  c^  until 
the  strong,  concentrated  acid  reaches  the  conduit  rf,  through 
which  it  is  taken  to  a  cooler  and  the  storage. 

Heat  is  provided  by  fireplace  r.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  under  the  porcelain  dishes  until  they  reach  the 
flue  f  and  are  carried  to  the  stack.  The  distillates  and 
water  vapor  pass  through  the  flue  g  and  are  carried  to  a 
suitable  condensing  apparatus  or  to  the  stack. 

53.  Concentration  by  the  Kessler  Process. — This 
method  consists  of  the  direct  use  of  heated  air  or  fire  gas  for 
evaporating  the  water  from  dilute  sulphuric-acid  solutions. 
The  current  of  hot  gas  produced  from  a  coke  fire  or  pro- 
ducer is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  dilute 
acid.  In  this  process,  the  following  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled: The  current  of  hot  air  or  gas  must  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  sufficiently  large  surface  of  acid  to  imme- 
diately and  considerably  reduce  its  temperature.  The  air 
or  gas  must  then  be  completely  saturated  with  steam  and 
acid  vapor.  The  apparatus  must  not  only  be  able  to  resist 
the  action  of  hot  acid  and  acid  vap<^>rs,  but  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  crusts  and  deposits  formed  can  either  be 
readily  removed  or  will  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus.  Under  these  eonditions^  the  acid  can  be  con- 
eentrated  at  a  temperature  far  behnv  its  boiling  point.  In 
order  to  produce  acid  of  95-per-cent.  H^SO^,  boiling  at 
284°  C,  the  temperature  need  not  exceed  170'  to  ISO'  C; 
for  the  most  highly  concentrated  acid  boiling  at  \Wf^  a  tem- 
perature of  200°  to  230°  C.  will  suffice. 

64.  The  Kessler  still  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  22  (^),  (b), 
and  {c).     Apart  from  the  coke  fireplace  a^  the  apparatus  is 
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divided  into  two  parts,  respectively,  the  saturator  c  and  the 
recuperator  d.  The  hot  air  enters  the  saturator  at  about 
300°  C.  to  450°  C.  and  leaves  it  at  150°  C.  The  acid  mist  or 
vapor  passing  out  of  the  saturator  is  retained  in  the  recu- 
perator, which  acts  as  a  dephlegmating  or  distilling 
column. 

Fig.  22  {a)  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus.  A  large  coke  fire  in  the  furnace  a  supplies 
the  hot  air  that  passes  through  the  flue  b  to  the  satu- 
rator c. 

The  saturator  is  constructed  of  lava  (from  the  town  of 
Vol  vie  in  France)  with  deflecting  plates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  hot  gas  into  close  and  immediate  contact  with  a 
large  surface  of  acid,  thus  securing  immediate  reduction  in 
temperature  and  saturation  of  the  gas  with  the  steam  and 
acid  vapors  formed.  The  acid  vapors  contained  in  the 
gases  leaving  the  saturator  are  recovered  in  the  recuper- 
ator J. 

The  recuperator  ^/,  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  22  (r),  is  a 
dephlegmating  column,  also  constructed  of  Volvic  lava.  It 
is  supplied  with  weak  acid.  In  the  recuperator  the  gas 
leaving  the  saturator  at  150°  C.  is  reduced  in  temperature 
to  85'^  C,  at  which  temperature  all  the  acid  vapor  contained 
in  the  gas  is  condensed,  while  the  steam  or  water  vapor 
passes  out  of  the  apparatus  at  e.  The  concentrated  acid 
passes  from  the  apparatus  at /into  the  cooler^. 

The  solutions  can  be  concentrated  to  98-per-cent.  H^SO^ 
and  Glover  tower  acid  can  be  used.  The  fuel  used  to  con- 
centrate 100  parts  of  95-per-cent.  If^SO^  from  54°  Baiim6 
or  0S.25-per-ccnt.  //^SC\  is  stated  to  be  8  parts  of  small 
^as  coke  for  the  hot-air  producer  and  3  or  4  parts  of  coal 
for  power  for  the  exhauster.  No  weak  acid  is  made,  and 
the  product  is  clear  and  free  from  nitrogen  compounds;  no 
cooling  water  is  required  ;  the  apparatus  takes  up  little  room 
and  reijuires  little  repair. 

55.  roneontwitloii  and  l>lst1Uat1on,  Starting:  With 
the  Glover  Tower. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
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heat  produced  in  the  desulphurizing  furnaces  is  sufficient,  if 
properly  conserved,  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  acid 
made  in  any  chamber  plant  to  66°  Baum6. 

This  can  be  done  in  the  Glover  tower  if  the  tower  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  stand  the  action  of  the  hot,  concentrated 
acid.  There  are,  however,  two  drawbacks  to  this  plan. 
The  first  is  the  impure  condition  of  the  concentrated  acid, 
which  thus  contains  most  of  the  impurities  of  the  burner 
gas,  rendering  it  fit  commercially  for  only  a  few  purposes,  and 
the  second  drawback  is  the  danger  of  the  Glover  tower  under 
these  conditions  not  performing  its  denitrating  function 
properly.  The  latteF  objection  can  be  overcome  in  several 
ways.  Two  towers  can  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  the 
burner  gas  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  tower.  The 
upper  tower  denitrates  the  nitrous  vitriol  and  supplies  a 
stream  of  hot  acid  from  58°  to  60°  Baume  to  the  lower 
tower,  the  function  of  the  lower  tower  being  simply  one  of 
concentration.  If  two  chamber  systems  are  near  to  each 
other,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  chemical  plant,  then  the 
Glover  tower  of  one  system  may  be  emplgyed  as  a  deni- 
trator  and  the  Glover  tower  of  the  other  as  a  concentrator ; 
the  burner  gas  from  the  two  towers,  the  one  intensely 
nitrous  and  the  other  not  nitrous,  being  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  fan  and  passed  on  and  distributed  by  the  fan 
to  the  two-chamber  systems.  In  this  case  all  the  nitrous 
vitriol  is  run  down  the  ore  tower  and  denitrated,  the  result- 
ing denitrated  acid  of  60°  to  62°  Baume  being  concentrated 
to  66°  Baume  in  the  concentrating  tower. 

The  drawback  of  impurity,  however,  still  remains,  and 
except  when  an  unusually  pure  metallic  sulphide  is  used  as 
raw  material,  the  acid  is  only  fit  for  limited  use. 

56,  A  modification  of  this  plan,  however,  has  now  been 
in  use  at  several  works  for  some  years,  producing  a  very 
pure  acid  at  a  very  low  cost.  This  consists  in  denitrating 
and  concentrating  the  acid  in  a  suitably  constructed  (ilover 
tower  until  it  has  a  density  of  64.5°  Baume,  at  which  point, 
it  will  be  remembered,  hot  acid  attacks  iron  but  little. 
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This  acid,  with  the  full 
heat  imparted  to  it  by 
the  Glover  tower  (170°  to 
800°  C).  is  run  from  the 
tower  directly  into  a  large 
cast  -  iron  still  (about 
8  feet  X  3  feet  X  C  inches). 
This  still  has  a  cast-iron 
cover  and  is  so  set  in  the 
brickwork  of  the  fire 
that  the  fire  gas  plays  all 
around  it.  In  this  still 
it  is  rapidly  concentrated 
to  about  95 -per -cent, 
//,i'i9,  or  some  degree  of 
strength  higher  than 
93.5-per-cent.  H,SO^  (66° 
Baumd).  The  95-per- 
ji  cent.  H^SO^  acid  is  then 
2  run  into  a  connecting 
iron  still,  also  completely 
surrounded  with  the  fire 
Kiiscs.  In  this  still  it  is 
further  concentrated  to  a 
very  impure  aS-per-cent. 
N,SO,.  As  nearly  all 
the  '.t«-per-cent.  //,S0, 
acid  made  in  this  country 
is  made  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  nitroglycerin, 
who  (1(1  not  call  for  a  pure 
arid,  and  as  after  being 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  to 
make  the  so-called  mixeii 
ittiif.  in  which  form  it  is 
sold  to  manufacturers  of 
nitrojilycciii),  it  is  usu- 
ally   filtered     to     remove 
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solid  impurities,  the  impure  condition  of  this  acid  is  of  little 
moment.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  distillates  produced 
by  these  two  stills,  respectively,  are  pure  distillates  of  60° 
Baum6  and  66°  Baum6,  both  of  which  are  commercial  solu- 
tions largely  used  in  the  arts  in  this  country.  Furthermore, 
as  the  acid  runs  hot  from  the  Glover  tower  to  the  first  iron 
still,  means  are  taken  to  add  very  small  quantities  of  ammo- 
nium-sulphate solution,  .1  to  .5  per  cent,  on  the  V)ij°  Baum6 
acid  produced.  This  not  only  destroys  any  nitrogen  com- 
pounds remaining  in  the  strong,  hot  acid,  but  also  converts 
the  volatile  arsenious  acid  into  non-volatile  arsenic  acid, 
which  therefore  either  remains  in  the  stills  or  the  98-per-cent. 
concentrate  and  does  not  pass  over  with  the  distillate  of 
66°  Baume  and  60°  Baum6  acid. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  this  method  of  concentration 
is  shown  in  Fig.  23  (a)  and  (^).  The  Glover  tower  A^ 
Fig.  23  (^),  is  connected  by  the  platinum  pipe,  or  nozzle  ^, 
and  the  platinum  box  and  tube  c  with  the  first  iron  still  (/. 
In  this  still  the  acid  is  concentrated  to  a  strength  higher 
than  93.5-per-cent.  H^SO^,  generally  to  about  95-per-cent. 
H^SO^.  The  distillate  from  this  still  will  average  about 
60°  Baume. 

The  acid  from  the  first  still  d  flows  to  the  second  still  / 
through  the  pipe  e.  In  this  still  the  acid  is  concentrated 
to  97.5-per-cent.  H^SO^,  The  distillate  passing  out  at  g 
averages  about  66°  Baume.  The  concentrated  acid  finds 
an  outlet  through  the  pipe  //  into  the  cooler  /.  A  longi- 
tudinal section  of  one  of  the  stills  is  shown  in  Fig.  23  {a). 

57.  liunge  Freezing  Process  for  the  Pro<l action  of 
Sulphuric  Monohydrate. — The  solution  employed  should 
contain  at  least  97-per-cent.  H^SO^,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  yield  of  monohydrate  should  be  stronger.  The  solu- 
tion is  first  cooled  and  then  charged  into  the  iron  cells  of 
an  ordinary  ice  plant.  When  the  solution  in  the  cells  is 
properly  frozen,  the  cells  are  dipped  in  warm  water  to 
detach  the  frozen  solution  from  the  sides  of  the  cells. 
The  frozen  mass  is  then  crushed  and  passed  to  a  cast-iron 
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centrifugal  separator,  in  which  the  crystallized  mass  of 
monohydrate  is  separated  from  a  solution  of  about  94-per- 
cent. H^SO^.  The  pure  crystal  monohydrate  is  then  melted 
in  a  water-jacketed  enameled  pan  and  run  into  carboys  or 
other  packages. 

58.  By  the  above  methods  is  produced  the  strongest 
acid  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  the  chamber  process. 
For  obtaining  the  monohydrate  or  stronger  solutions  of  SO^, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  old*  Nordhausen  process  has 
been  replaced  by  the  contact  process. 

59.  The  diagram,  Fig.  24,  shows  the  various  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  concentrating  sulphuric  acid,  and  also 
the  relations  of  the  several  processes  of  manufacture. 

A  very  useful  function  of  the  contact  process  is  as  an 
adjunct  to  an  existing  chamber  process,  where  it  can  be 
used  for  strengthening  the  solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  pro- 
duced in  the  lead  pans  or  the  Glover  tower,  thus  repla- 
cing the  concentrating  plant  or  enabling  a  stronger  acid  to  be 
produced  than  is  possible  by  concentration,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 


ALKALIES  AND 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(PART  1) 


CHEMICAL  METHODS 


SODIUM  CnXiORIDE 


OCCUURENCK  OF  SALT 

1.     Sodium    chloride,   or    coiiimoii  salt,  as   the    raw 

material  from  which  practically  all  the  compounds  of  sodium 
as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bleaching  powder 
are  more  or  less  directly  made,  easily  stands  foremost  in  its 
impK)rtance  to  the  human  race  among  the  substances  occur- 
ring in  nature.  Fortunately  it  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
the  ocean,  it  issues  from  the  earth  in  many  places  as  brine 
from  salt  springs,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  occurs  in 
large  solid  beds  in  almost  all  countries. 


SALT  FROM  SEA  AVATER 

2,  The  average  amount  of  solid  material  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  about  34  grams  per  liter,  of  which  a  little  more 
than   three-fourths   is   salt,    while   the    remainder   consists 
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of  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium, magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  Pacific  Ocean  con- 
tains about  the  same  amount  of  solids  of  approximately 
the  same  composition,  while  various  inland  seas  range 
from  comparatively  dilute  to  saturated  solutions.  Table  I 
gives  the  composition  of  the  more  important  large  bodies 
of  salt  water. 

TABLK  I 


Solid  salts 

tffi 

SoMD  Contents: 

XaCl 

KCl 

CaCl, 

^^fgCl, 

XaBr    I 

^'^c^v,  S 

CaSi\ 

^Ig^O 

AVS(^ 

CaC\\  , 


Atlantic  Ocean. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

}^M 

3.50 

3-37 

96.37 

96.50 

96.63 

77-03 

73-96 

77.07 

3-89 

2.48 

7.86 

13.19 

8.76 

1-30 

1. 01 

.49 

4-^3 

5-29 

463 

2.76 

3.18 

8.34 

3-85 

.  10 

Salt  is  ()i)taiiu'(l  from  sea  water  either  by  evaporating  the 
water  by  means  of  the  heat  c)f  the  sun  or  by  freezing  out 
the  water:  lor  it  would  not  pay  to  use  fuel  for  evaporating 
sueh  a  dilute  solution.  For  this  purpose  a  low,  level  shore  is 
selected  an<l  a  series  of  basins  are  hollowed  out  and  lined 
with  beaten  clay,  which  keeps  the  water  frc^n  soaking  away. 
The  brine  is  kept  circulatinjr  from  one  of  these  basins  to  the 
next  until  the  sun's  heat  and  the  hot  wind  has  concentrated 
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it  to  the  crystallization  point,  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  salt  has  crystallized  out.  The 
remainder  of  the  brine,  which  contains  so  much  magnesium 
salts  that  they  would  separate  out  with  the  salt,  is  called 
bittern.  This  is  run  into  another  vat  for  the  separation  of 
the  potassium  and  magnesium  salts,  or  it  is  run  back  into 
the  ocean.  Salt  is  produced  by  this  means  in  this  country 
in  large  quantities  along  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  at  a 
few  places  in  California.  In  Europe  the  principal  pro- 
duction is  in  Southern  France  and  Italy;  in  Siberia  con- 
siderable salt  is  obtained  by  freezing  the  water  instead  of 
evaporating  it. 


ROCK  SALT 

3.  The  most  important  source  of  salt  is  the  large,  solid 
deposits  that  have  been  left  by  the  partial  or  complete  dry- 
ing up  of  inland  seas  at  some  prehistoric  period.  The  same 
process  is  going  on  today  at  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  other  places.  These  deposits  have  in  the  course 
of  time  become  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  that  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  When 
this  layer  of  earth  is  not  too  thick,  the  salt  can  be  most 
economically  obtained  by  running  down  shafts  and  mining. 
In  Louisiana  the  salt  lies  only  14  to  IG  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  is  mostly  mined;  there  are  also  one  or  two  mines 
worked  in  Kansas  and  in  New  York,  although  in  these  States 
the  shafts  go  down  800  feet  or  more.  The  most  important 
and  extensive  salt  mines  in  the  world  are  at  Stassf urt,  Ger- 
many, which  produce  not  only  large  quantities  of  pure  salt, 
but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  potassium 
salts.  The  Louisiana  rock  salt  is  very  pure,  but  practically 
all  the  rest  produced  in  this  country  contains  iron  and  other 
impurities  and  has  comparatively  little  sale.  The  salt  is 
largely  obtained  from  these  deposits  by  boring  down  to  them, 
running  in  water  to  form  a  strong  brine,  pumping  this  out, 
and  treating  it  like  any  other  brine. 
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SALT  FROM  BRINK 

4.  Brines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  Natural 
brines,  which  flow  from  springs  or  wells  from  a  natural 
reservoir  and  may  be  quite  dilute ;  and  artificial  brines,  which 
are  made  by  running  water  into  a  rock-salt  deposit.  These 
may  always  be  made  saturated  if  desired.  Weak  natural 
brines  are  concentrated  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many by  means  of  a  gradnator  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  pay  for  artificial  evaporation.  This  method  is  now  going 
out  of  use,  however,  and  such  brines  are  either  worked  by 
solar  evaporation  or  are  discarded  altogether.  In  the  United 
States  the  processes  used  for  evaporating  brines  are  the  fol- 
lowing, named  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  plants  using  the 
system :  (trainers^  solar  evaporation^  open  pan,  "oacunm  pan, 
and  kettle. 

• 

5.  8<)lar  Evai>oratlon. — This  method  depends  on  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun.  The  brine  as  it  is  pumped  from  the 
wells  first  goes  to  a  settling  tank,  where  the  iron,  w^hich  is 
usually  present  in  the  form  of  acid  ferrous  carbonate,  is 
precipitated  by  the  escape  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air  as  ferric  hydroxide.  Other  sedi- 
mentary material  also  separates  out  at  the  same  time.  The 
brine  is  thtMi  run  into  shallow  wooden  vats,  usually  18  to 
20  feet  wide,  100  to  400  feet  long,  and  about  8  inches  deep, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  salt  crystals  begin  to 
separate  out,  by  which  time  most  of  the  calcium  sulphate  has 
deposited.  Finally  the  concentrated  brine  goes  to  the  salt 
pans,  which  are  similar  to  the  above  but  not  quite  so  deep. 
Here  the  salt  separates  as  crystals  and  the  brine  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time  until  a  salt  layer  of  about  8  inches  is 
obtained.  The  residue  of  the  brine,  which  contains  most  of 
the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  is  then  run  to  waste 
and  the  salt  "  harvested  "  by  scraping  it  together  and  putting 
it  into  tubs  with  perforated  bottoms,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
thoroughly  drain. 

The  vats  are  built  on  piles  and  arranged  so  that  the  brine, 
after  being  pumped  into  the  settling  tank,  can  run  by  gravity 
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to  the  other  vats.  In  countries  where  very  little  rain  falls, 
especially  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  vats  can 
stand  uncovered  continuously.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  however,  where  frequent  rains  occur,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  vats  with  movable  covers,  which  can 
be  rolled  back  during  fair  weather.  The  salt  obtained  by 
this  process  is  in  large,  bulky,  cubical  crystals  that  occlude 
considerable  quantities  of  mother  liquor,  and  on  account  of 
the  deliquescent  calcium  and  magnesium  chlorides  thus 
mixed  with  the  salt,  it  becomes  moist  in  damp  weather. 

6,  Kettle  Evaporation. — In  the  kettle  process  the  brine 
is  evaporated  in  cast-iron  kettles  about  4  feet  in  diameter  by 
2  feet  deep  and  heated  either  by  direct  fire  or  a  steam  jacket. 
When  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  iron,  the  brine  is 
mixed  with  a  little  milk  of  lime  and  allowed  to  settle ;  it  is 
then  run  into  kettles  and  evaporated.  The  calcium  sulphate, 
which  separates  out  first,  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
until  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize.  The  salt  is  removed 
from  the  kettle  at  intervals,  drained  in  baskets,  and  then 
dumped  into  bins  to  thoroughly  dry. 

When  heated  by  direct  fire,  the  kettles  are  arranged  in 
rows  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  over  the  flues ;  and  as 
those  at  the  front  end  are  the  hottest,  the  brine  evaporates 
most  rapidly  at  that  point  giving  the  finest  crystals,  while 
the  kettles  at  the  back  end  produce  crystals  more  like  the 
solar  salt.  With  steam- jacketed  kettles,  the  product  is  much 
more  uniform. 

7.  Tlie  Pan  Process. — This  is  probably  the  oldest  of  all 
methods  using  artificial  heat,  for  the  Romans  at  the  time  of 
their  occupation  of  England  used  practically  the  same 
arrangement  as  the  present,  except  that  their  pans  were 
of  lead  and  only  about  6  feet  square.  The  pans  a  (Fig.  1) 
now  used  are  made  of  iron  and  are  from  70  to  150  feet  long, 
20  to  25  feet  wide,  and  12  to  18  inches  deep.  They  are 
heated  by  direct  fire.  The  grates,  of  which  there  are  three 
or  four  for  each  pan,  with  the  doors  b  for  charging,  are 
situated  at  the  front  end  of  the  pan  and  are  connected  to  a 
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chimney,  which  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  each  pan  by  flues 
that  lead  under  the  pan.  The  brine,  after  having  been 
purified  by  milk  of  lime  and  settled,  is  led  into  the  back  part 
of  the  pan,  where  it  becomes  slowly  heated  and  concentrated 
so  that  it  deposits  its  calcium  sulphate  as  it  slowly  flows 
towards  the  front  and  hotter  portion  of  the  pan,  where  the 


Fig.  1 

greater  part  of  the  salt  is  deposited.  At  intervals  the  salt 
is  scTajH'd  toj^cthcr  and  on  to  the  draining  boards  r  by  means 
of  long-haiulled  wooden  hot*s.  The  workmen  pass  between 
the  pans  on  the  wooden  walks  d.  The  roof  is  cut  out  at  the 
peak  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  but  it  is  covered  with  a 
cap  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

8.  (imlnoi's.  —  An  important  nKKlification  of  the  pan 
process  is  the  so-called  j^^rainer.  The  pan  ir.  made  of  either 
iron  or  wood  and  of  the  same  general  dimensions. as  the 
aiK)ve,  except  somewhat  (lee|X'r.  The  evaporation  is  caused 
by  steam  eirciilating  through  pipes  that  are  raised  about 
G  inches  al>ove  the  lH)ttom  of  the  pan  and  are  kept  con- 
stantly covered  with  brine;  in  other  res|K*cts  the  operation 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  pan  process. 

J).  ViKMiuiii  W\\\  Process. — This  process  leads  to  a 
very  fine  grade  of  salt,  and  on  this  account  is  used  in  several 
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places.  Since  salt  is  about  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water,  it  is  not  possible  to  concentrate  the  solution  in  the 
pan  and  then  run  the  solution  outside  to  crystallize,  as  is 
done  in  many  other  cases;  but  if  the  vacuum  pan  is  used 
for  anything  more  than  bringing  the  brine  to  its  saturation 
point,  the  salt  must  be  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  pan.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  using  a  simple  pan 
covered  over  and  partially  exhausted,  but  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  open  the  pan  from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  salt, 
which  is  an  obvious  disadvantage.  To  do  away  with  this 
difficulty  several  continuous-acting  vacuum  pans  have  been 
proposed,  the  best  of  which  is  Pick's  triple-effect  evaporator, 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  this  apparatus,  the  principle  is  followed  of. keeping 
each  element  under  a  less  pressure  than  in  the  preceding 
one,  and  evaporating  its  contents  by  means  of  steam  taken 
from  the  preceding  element.  The  brine  enters  at  g^  and  at 
r  ^  is  a  vertical  coil  of  pipes,  which  in  the  first  element  is 
supplied  with  steam  through  e  and  is  sufficiently  long  to 
condense  the  steam  so  that  it  flows  as  water  from  the  oppo- 
site end  s.  The  heat  from  the  steam  coil  evaporates  the 
brine  ac^  and  the  steam  passes  through  the  pipe  /"into  a 
similar  vertical  coil  at  b\  where  it  condenses  and  boils  the 
brine  in  a'  c\  which  stands  under  a  less  pressure  than  that 
in  ac\  the  steam  from  a  c\  in  turn,  evaporates  the  brine  in 
a"  c'\  which  is  under  a  still  lower  pressure.  The  salt  as  it 
separates  collects  in  the  funnels  c,  c\  c\  and  can  be  brought 
into  the  filter  chambers  ^/,  d\  d"  when  desired  by  turning 
the  valve  at  /,  /',  /".  Each  filter  chamber  has  a  filter  in 
the  bottom  portion  from  which  a  pipe  //  returns  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  element,  so  that  the  mother  liquor  may  be 
returned,  if  desired.  The  salt  may  then  be  washed  by 
means  of  the  rose  x  and  the  Avash  water  run  off  by  the  tap  j/. 
The  salt  can  be  withdrawn  through  an  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  filter  chamber. 

10.  In  preparing  fine  table  salt,  the  brine  is  frequently 
mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  to  i)recipitate,  so  far  as  possible. 
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the  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  then  with  a  little  soap,  or  some 
similar  substance,  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  as  the  insoluble  soaps  of  these  elements. 

In  certain  European  countries,  salt  used  for  food  is  taxed, 
but  when  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  the  tax  is  very 
light.  To  prevent  fraud,  salt  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
must  be  denaturated ;  that  is,  rendered  unfit  for  food 
purposes.  This  is  accomplished  by  mixing  with  the  salt 
some  one  of  an  almost  endless  number  of  substances,  among 
which  may  be  named  sodium  sulphate,  crude  petroleum, 
coal  dust,  iron  oxide,  alum,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 


SODIUM   CARBONATE 


NATUBAL.  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  SODA 

11,  Natural  Occarrence. — Sodium  carbonate  occurs 
in  nature  widely  distributed.  It  is  seldom  found,  however, 
as  the  normal  carbonate,  but  as  a  partial  decomposition 
product  of  sodium  bicarbonate  of  the  composition  NajCO^^ 
NaHCO^y^Hfi^  commonly  known  as  troria  or  urao.  It  has 
long  been  known  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  called  Wadi  Atrium^ 
or  Natrium ;  in  Hungary  it  is  called  Szekso.  It  is  also 
found  in  Russia  and  other  countries.  Very  large  deposits 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Wyoming  and  California.  In  the  former  State  are 
found  lakes  that  contain  over  2  pounds  of  crystallized 
sodium  carbonate  per  gallon  of  water  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  sodium  chloride.  Coal  is  found  only  15  miles 
away,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  it  is  possible  to  make  from 
98  to  99  per  cent,  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  at  one  dollar  a 
ton.  A  company  has  recently  been  incorporated  to  under- 
take its  manufacture. 

Probably  the  largest  deposits  of  natural  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  world  occur  in  California.  Mono  Lake  in  that  State 
has  a  surface  of  65  square  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
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75,000,000  tons  of  sodium  carbonate  and  18,000,000  tons  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  It  is  high  in  the  mountains,  however, 
where  fuel  is  scarce  and  solar  evaporation  is  out  of  the 
question;  besides,  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  finished 
product  makes  the  working  of  this  deposit  impossible,  for 
the  present  at  any  rate.  Owen  Lake,  however,  which  has 
an  area  of  about  110  square  miles,  has  a  sodium-carbonate 
content  of  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  tons,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  tons  each 
year.  The  soda  is  here  obtained  by  solar  evaporation  and 
considerable  quantities  are  produced.  A  third  large  deposit, 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Mexico,  is  about 
21  miles  from  Adair  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  This 
deposit  covers  an  area  of  about  GO  acres  to  a  depth  of  from 
1  to  3  feet,  and  is  only  covered  by  about  3  inches  of  sandy 
silt.  The  average  sample  of  the  dry  soda  showed  76  per  cent, 
of  sodium  carbonate,  5  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate, 
1  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  and  about  18  per  cent,  of 
soluble  matter. 

The  source  of  the  natural  soda  is  probably  feldspar  rocks 
that  are  decomposed  by  the  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
sodium  c*ari)<)nate  formed  is  washed  by  rains  into  lakes, 
and,  laekinjj;  outlets,  their  waters  become  supersaturated. 
Probably  some  is  also  made  by  the  transformation  of  sodium 
chloride  to  sodium  suli)hate  by  calcium  or  magnesium  sul- 
})hate,  then  the  sodium  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sodium 
sul|)hide  by  (  ertain  Al^a*,  and  the  sulphide  is  converted  into 
the  carbonate  by  the  ac^tion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

\*i.  l^nlil  nearly  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  practically 
all  the  worltl's  supply  of  soda  came  from  these  natural 
deposits  and  from  the  ashes  of  certain  {)lants  that  grow  in 
or  near  the  sea.  The  most  of  the  soda  came  from  this  latter 
source.  For  this  reason,  at  that  time,  })otassium  carbonate, 
which  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  land  })lants,  was  much  the 
cheaper  and  more  commonly  used  alkali.  The  plapt  soda 
was  made  in  Sjiain,  where  it  is  called  barilla  ;  in  France  it 
is  called  varil  or  blanquetie. 
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13,  Artificial  Soda.  —  The  artificial  preparation  of 
sodium  carbonate,  frequently  called  soda  asli^  dates  back 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  has  now  become 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  chemical  industries.  While  a  large 
number  of  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  have  been 
proposed,  the  only  ones  at  present  in  use  on  a  large  scale 
are  Le  Blanc's  process^  the  cryolite  soda  process^  the  ammo- 
nia-soda  or  Solvay  process^  and  the  electrolytic  process. 
These  processes  are  named  in  the  historical  order  in  which 
they  became  important,  but  they  will  be  treated  in  the  order 
of  their  present  importance  in  the  production  of  soda  ash  in 
America. 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS 

14,  Historical.  —  The  fact  that  when  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  and  ammonium  bicarbonate  are  mixed,  a 
part  of  the  sodium  separates  out  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  was 
probably  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  not  until  1838,  however,  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  pos- 
sible method  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate.  In 
that  year  H.  G.  Dyar  and  J.  Hemming  took  out  an  English 
patent  for  making  sodium  carbonate  by  means  of  the  reaction 

NaCl^  HNHJCO^  =  NaHCO^  +  NH^Cl 

and  then  heating  the  sodium  bicarbonate  to  drive  off  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  leaving  sodium  carbonate.  This 
patent  covered  the  chemistry  of  the  process  practically  as 
it  is  worked  at  the  present  time,  and  also  many  of  the 
mechanical  principles.  At  that  time,  however,  the  cost  of 
ammonia  was  too  great  and  they  did  not  succeed  in  keeping 
the  loss  low  enough  to  make  the  process  profitable.  About 
1855,  Schloesing  and  Rolland  patented  in  England  some 
improvements  on  the  above  process  and  at  a  factory  in 
France  actually  manufactured  about  25  tons  of  soda 
a  month  for  nearly  2  years.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
recovering  the  ammonia  sufficiently  well,  however,  and 
abandoned  the   method.     Various  other   inventors  worked 
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upon  the  process  between  1838  and  1863,  and  fortunes  in 
time  and  money  were  spent  to  no  avail.  In  the  latter  year, 
Ernest  Solvay,  a  Belgian,  took  up  the  process  without 
knowing  much  about  the  other  work  that  had  been  done 
upon  it.  He  worked  upon  the  process  until  1873  before  the 
mechanical  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  method 
became  an  assured  success.  From  1873  until  the  present 
time  the  process  has  been  constantly  growing  in  importance 
and  strength,  so  that  now  far  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
supply  of  soda  is   made  by  this  method. 

13.  Outline  of  the  Process. — The  process,  in  brief, 
consists  in  preparing  carbon  dioxide  from  limestone,  pass- 
ing this  gas  into  an  ammonium-hydrate  solution  to  form 
ammonium  bicarbonate,  mixing  salt  solution  with  the 
ammonium  bicarbonate,  and  getting  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  ammonium  chloride.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  then 
calcined  to  form  soda  ash  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  led  back 
into  the  process.  The  ammonium  chloride  is  decomposed  by 
milk  of  lime,  the  ammonia  is  set  free  to  be  used  over  again, 
and  the  chlorine  goes  to  form  calcium  chloride,  which  is 
mostly  run  to  waste.     The  reactions  are  then 

A7//V/+  C(\  =  HXH^C(\ 
XaCI-\-  IIXH^CC\  =  //XaCC\  +  N/f^C/ 

^lHXaCC\  =  H^O  +  a\  +  Na^CO, 
OrO +  /-//)=  Ca(On)^ 

These  rtuictions  do  not,  however,  take  place  in  quite  so 
many  steps,  for  the  sodium  -  chloride  and  ammonium- 
hvdroxide  solutions  are  iirst  mixed  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
then  run  in.  The  reaction  between  sodium  chloride  and 
aniinoniuni  bicari)onate  is  a  reversible  one,  so  that  if  we 
should  start  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  add  ammonium 
chloride  to  it,  we  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  and  ammonium  bicarbonate  formed.  The  reaction 
can,  therefore,  never  be  complete.  It  will  he  driven  far- 
ther in  the  desired  direction  the  more   of  an  excess  of  salt 
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there  is  present;  and  as  salt  is  cheap,  it  is  customary  to  allow 
an  excess  of  salt  over  the  amount  necessary  to  react  with 
the  ammonium  bicarbonate.  The  latter  substance  is  thus 
more  completely  used.  Formerly  it  was  very  common  to 
employ  solid  salt,  but  this  practice  is  now  quite  generally 
given  up  and  an  excess  of  saturated  brine  is  used. 


RAW    MATERIAUS 

16,  Limestone. — The  nearer  pure  calcium  carbonate 
the  limestone  is  naturally,  the  better  it  is,  but  the  impuri- 
ties in  this  case  are  not  so  serious  an  objection  as  in  the 
Le  Blanc  soda  process.  A  too  high  percentage  of  silica,  iron, 
or  alumina  is  objectionable,  as  it  causes  the  limestone  to 
clinker  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  burn  the 
limestone  rapidly.  When  the  lime  clinkers,  i/ead  burns,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  slake  it  and  the  lime  is  worthless.  A 
high  percentage  of  magnesium  carbonate  is  also  undesirable 
in  a  limestone,  as  it  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  quicklime, 
for  the  magnesium  oxide  cannot  be  used  to  liberate  ammonia 
from  its  salts  nor  to  make  caustic  soda.  The  limestone 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  quarry  differs  considerably, 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  average  analyses  of  the  limestone 
used  by  one  of  the  large  United  States  ammonia-soda 
works  for  three  consecutive  months : 


Constituents 


SiO^  (insol.  in  HCl.) 
Alfi^  and  Fefi^  . . . 

CaCO^ 

MgCO, 

Total 


October. 
Per  Cent. 


2-95 
.80 

94.20 

2.36 

100.31 


November. 
Per  Cent. 


December. 
Per  Cent. 


5.60 

.90 

83.26 

10.41 

100.  17 


88 

7 
100 


95 

30 
39 
75 
39 


A   hard,    compact    limestone   is    the    most    suitable,     as, 
although  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  burn,  it  gives  a  quicklime 
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that  is  easier  to  thoroughly  slake,  and  the  slaked  lime  is 
usually  of  a  better  quality. 

17.  Brine. — The  salt  used  in  this  process  is  in  solution, 
and  the  solution  may  be  made  from  solid  salt  at  the  works. 
Usually,  however,  the  soda  works  are  so  situated  that 
natural  brine  or  artificial  brine,  made  by  dissolving  the 
rock  salt  from  its  bed,  can  be  used.  As  pure  a  brine  as  pos- 
sible is  desirable,  but  the  ordinary  brine  used  generally  con- 
tains more  or  less  calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  and  some- 
times iron  compounds  are  also  present.  The  magnesium 
salts  are  the  most  injurious,  for  they  are  not  so  rapidly 
precipitated  by  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  purification 
process  (see  Art.  31),  and  the  magnesium  carbonate  sepa- 
rates out  later  when  vat  liquor  is  being  cooled  and  is  liable 
to  then  stop  the  conducting  pipes.  A  sample  of  the  Tully 
brine  used  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  IHi^'i,  gave  the  following  analysis: 


Constituents 


Sediment 

CaSO 

CaCL 


1 ' 


Grams  per  Liter 


.020 
4.306 
2.718 


^Kk<'^, ,  -250 

Total  ini})uritics '  7.294 


This  same  brine  contained  at  that  time  292.88  grams  of 
sodium  ehloride  per  liter.  This  is  a  good  brine,  although  a 
little  low  in  salt. 

18.  AiniTionia. — Although  the  ammonia  is  used  over 
and  over  in  the  })reparation  of  ammonia  soda,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  always  more  or  less  of  a  l<.)ss  that  must  be  made 
up  by  an  addition  from  outside.  The  usual  sources  of  ammo- 
nia are  the  coal-gas  works  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
by-product    coke   ovens.     This    ammonia,    from    whatever 
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source,  comes  to  the  works  in  the  form  of  crude  sulphate, 
or  frequently  as  gas  liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  salts.  So  long  as  it  contains  little  or  no  free 
acid,  it  is  acceptable  and  is  purchased  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  the  ammonia  that  it  will  yield  by  distillation  with  lime. 
A  good  gas  liquor  should  contain  at  least  16  per  cent,  of 
ammonia. 

19.  Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  is  used  entirely  for  the 
boilers,  and  any  grade  of  coal  that  is  suitable  for  firing 
boilers  can  be  used  here.  Coke  is  used  mostly  in  the  lime 
kiln,  and  should  be  good  oven  coke  and. as  free  from  sulphur 
as  possible;  for  with  high  sulphur,  sulphur  dioxide  is  liable 
to  get  into  the  gas,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  yield  a  lime  high 
in  sulphates.  This,  if  used  for  making  caustic  soda,  will 
cause  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  the  caustic  liquor,  which  necessarily  means  a  loss  of  soda 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  fishing  this  salt  from  the  caustic 
as  it  is  boiled  down. 


DETAILS    OF    THE    PROCESS 

20.  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Lime. — Since  lime  is  required 
for  the  recovery  of  the  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  bicarbonate,  they  are 
both  best  made  at  the  works  from  limestone.  The  gas  must 
be  at  least  30  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide  and,  since  the 
ash  of  the  fuel  does  not  especially  interfere  in  the  use  of 
the  lime,  the  coke,  which  is  the  fuel  used  for  burning  the 
lime,  is  charged  in  layers  with  the  limestone. 

The  most  suitable  form  of  lime  kiln  for  use  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  kiln  consists  of  a  shaft  from  24  to  40  feet 
high  and  tapering  both  ways  to  two-thirds  the  distance  from 
the  top.  The  outer  shell  of  iron  is  lined  with  firebrick.  In 
the  larger  furnaces  two  rows  of  brick  are  used.  The  whole 
kiln  is  supported  by  the  iron  pillars  e,  which  rest  on  iron 
bases  set  in  brickwork.  The  top  of  the  kiln  is  provided  with 
a  cover  a  that  can  be  raised  to  charge  the  kiln  and  is  then 
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lowered  and  rests  in  a  lute  of  sand  or  water  in  b.     At  d  are 
shown  3-inch  holes   that   are   ordinarily  kept   closed  with 

plugs,    but    which    may    be 
opened  to  serve  as  peep  holes 
to  observe  the  state  of  the 
kiln,    to   admit    more   air  if 
necessary,  and  sometimes  to 
break  down  the  charge.      At 
f  the  kiln  is  provided  with 
grate  bars  that  hold  the  lime 
in   place  until   it   should  be 
removed,  when  a  car  is  run 
under   on   the   track   g  and 
by  moving   or   turning    the 
bars,  the  lime  emptied    into 
the    car.       A     platform     is 
placed   at  h   for   the   conve- 
nience of  the  workmen  using 
the  peep  holes  d,  and  a  plat- 
form at  c  for  charging  pur- 
^^^L^^^^^    poses.      The   limestone    and 

coke  are  all  elevated  to  the 
platform  c  and  then,  by 
means  of  cars  running  on 
the  track  /,  the  material  is 
carried  to  the  different  kihis  and  charged  in  alternate 
layers.  A  pipe  for  conducting  away  the  gas  is  provided 
about  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the  escaping  gas  being 
cjuite  cool  at  this  point,  say  not  over  300°  C.  The  relative 
amounts  of  the  limestone  and  (\)ke  that  should  be  charged 
must  vary  at  each  place,  depending);  on  the  composition  of 
the  limestone  and  the  coke.  The  following  considerations 
will  help  us  in  deciding  the  matter,  however. 

The  best  temperature  for  burning  limestone  is  about 
850°  C,  but  if,  owing  to  impurities  in  the  limestone  or  to 
too  high  ash  in  the  coke,  the  limestone  tends  to  fuse  at  this 
temperature,  a  lower  one  must  be  employed  and  a  longer 
time  spent  in    the  burning.      Damp  limestone   burns  at  a 
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lower  temperature  and  better  than  dry  limestone,  for  the 
moisture  aids  the  dissociation  of  the  limestone  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  calcium  oxide. 

Theoretically  considered,  1  kilogram  of  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate requires  373.5  calories  of  heat  for  its  decomposition, 
and  in  burning  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide,  1  kilogram  of  car- 
bon yields  8, 080  calories  of  heat.  Therefore,  1,000  kilograms 
of  calcium  carbonate  should  be  burned  by  about  40  kilo- 
grams of  pure  carbon.  Considering  that  the  escaping  gases 
carry  away  heat  with  them  from  1,000  kilograms  of  calcium 
carbonate,  we  have  440  kilograms  of  carbon  dioxide.  Fur- 
thermore, the  4ti  kilograms  of  carbon  will  give  169  kilograms 
of  carbon  dioxide,  making  in  all  609  kilograms  of  carbon 
dioxide.  It  has  a  specific  heat  of  .22  calory,  and  if  it 
escape  at  300°  C,  it  will  carry  with  it  0O9  x  300  X  .32 
=  40, 194  calories  of  heat.  Then,  to  burn  the  carbon,  we  use 
air,  which  is  four-fifths  nitrogen,  so  that  the  air  necessary 
to  burn  46  kilograms  of  carbon  contains  490|  kilograms  of 
nitrogen.  This  has  a  specific  heat  of  .244,  and  therefore 
will  carry  with  it  490}  X  300  X  .244=  35,917  calories. 
Therefore,  the  escaping  gases  will  take  a  total  of  76,011  cal- 
ories of  heat,  which  must  be  supplied  by  burning  more 
carbon.  This  will  require  about  9.4  kilograms  more  car- 
bon, which  in  turn  will  furnish  gas  to  convey  heat,  and  the 
amount  can  be  calculated  as  above.  We  will  then  find  that 
theoretically  about  57  kilograms  of  carbon  will  burn 
1,000  kilograms  of  calcium  carbonate.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, to  be  added  in,  the  loss  of  heat  through  radiation  from 
the  sides  of  the  kiln,  from  the  quicklime,  which  is  not  quite 
cold  when  drawn,  and  also  the  heat  required  to  evaporate 
the  moisture  in  the  limestone.  Taking  all  of  these  factors 
into  consideration,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  pretty  safe  rule 
to  allow  120  kilograms  of  pure  carbon  for  every  1,000  kilo- 
grams of  calcium  carbonate.  Then,  if  our  limestone  is  90  per 
I  cent,  calcium  carbonate,  it  will  require  1,000  -i-  .90  =  1,111.1 
I  kilograms  of  limestone  to  give  1,000  kilograms  of  calcium 
I  carbonate ;  and  if  the  coke  is  only  95  per  cent,  carbon,  il  will 
I     require  126.3  kilograms  of  coke. 

^ ^ J ^ 
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Having  thus  decided  upon  his  charge,  the  foreman  must 
watch  the  results  to  know  if  it  is  right,  and  he  must  also 
regulate  the  air  supply.  He  must  not  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  get  too  high,  or  the  lime  will  fuse,  dead  burn;  nor 
fall  too  low,  or  too  long  a  time  will  be  required  in  the  burn- 
ing. If  an  insufficient  amount  of  air  is  supplied,  carbon 
monoxide  will  appear  in  the  gas  and  the  air  must  be 
increased ;  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  air  will  show  itself 
by  oxygen  in  the  gas.  Ordinarily  the  supply  of  air  must  be 
regulated  to  burn  the  coke  properly  and  not  have  an  excess. 
If  the  kiln  tends  to  get  too  hot  and  dead  burn  the  lime,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  supply  of  coke.  It  is  often  found 
necessary  to  allow  part  of  the  limestone  to  go  unburned  in 
order  not  to  dead  burn  the  rest  of  the  charge  and  at  the 
.same  time  avoid  carbon  monoxide  in  the  lime-kiln  gas. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  mechanical  difficulties  with 
which  the  lime-kiln  man  must  contend  is  bridging ;  that  is, 
the  charge  tends  to  clog  at  some  point  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  kihi,  and  the  loose  material  underneath  works  out 
through  the  grate  (at/,  Fig.  3),  leaving  an  arch  in  the  kiln 
that  prevents  the  remainder  of  the  charge  from  feeding 
down.  When  this  is  observed,  it  must  be  remedied  at  once 
by  break! nj^  down  the  arch  by  means  of  iron  bars.  If  the 
bridge  is  very  low  in  the  kiln,  the  bars  can  be  inserted  from 
bt'low;  otluTwise,  they  must  be  used  through  the  peep 
holes  d.  The  carbon  dioxide,  from  the  limestone  and  coke, 
mixed  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  used  to  burn  the  coke,  is 
removed  from  the  kiln  by  a  pipe  about  4  feet  below  the  top. 
It  contains,  as  especially  undesirable  impurities,  sulphur 
dioxide  from  the  sulphur  in  the  coke  and  considerable  dust. 
These  are  removed,  as  far  as  possil)lc,  by  thoroughly  washing 
the  gas  before  sending  it  to  the  carboiiating  tower.  The 
scrubber  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  gas 
from  the  kilns  enters  the  scrubber  through  a,  which,  inside  of 
the  apparatus,  is  perforated  its  entire  length  so  that  the  gas 
will  be  uniformly  distributed.  The  gas  rises  through  the 
spray  of  falling  w^ater  to  the  first  plate  c,  where  it  must  bubble 
through  a  column  of  water,  then  again  through  the  spray  to 


The  lime  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  is  slaked  with  just 
gh  water  to  cause  it  to  crumble,  and  is  then  thrown 
into  a  large  vat  with  revolving  paddles.  In  this  vat  it  is 
churned  with  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  l.llj.  when  it  is  pumped  through  a  screen  to  remove  the 
lumps  "f  unburned  limestone,  and  then  to  the  ammonia  dis- 
tjlling  apparatus  (see  Art.  '£!). 
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31,  Purlflcatlan  or  the  Brine. — The  brine  musl  be 
freetl  from  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  other  impurities  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  enters  the  works.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  used  to  wash  the  gases  that  escape  from  the  ammonia 
saturators  (see  Art.  S^i!),  and  from  the  carbcnators  (see 
Art.  33).  These  waste  gases  contain  ammonia  and  carbon 
,  dioxide,  so  that  tbey  form  ammonium 

carbonate  in  the  brine,  and  precipi- 
tate the  iron  as  hydrate  and  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  as  car- 
bonates. 

For  washing  the  gases,  coke  towers 
similar  to  those  used  in  condensing 
hydrochloric  acid  are  sometimes  used. 
A  more  suitable  style  of  washer,  anil 
one  in  much  more  common  use,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  In  this  apparatus, 
the  brine  enters  at  c  and  slowly  over- 
flows through  corresponding  pipes 
until  it  finally  passes  out  at  the  bot- 
tom. Meanwhile,  the  gases  from  the 
saturator  and  the  carbonator  enter 
at  It  under  the  cap  ^,  which  causes 
the  gas  to  spread  out  and  pass 
through  the  brine  before  going  to 
the  next  section,  The  gas  finally 
])asses  out  at  tf. 

22.     Atnmonlaoal     Brine.  —  By 

washing  the  waste  gas,  the  brine 
receives  enough  ammonium  carbon- 
ate to  purify  it,  and  must  now  be 
treated  with  ammonia.  This  satu- 
ration of  the  brine  with  ammonia  takes  place  in  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  except  that  not  so 
many  sections  are  necessary.  For  saturating  enough  brine 
to  make  50  tons  of  sodium  carbonate  a  day,  a  saturator  made 
up  of  3  or  3  sections  like  the  above,  of  8  feet  diameter,  and 
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having  a  depth  of  15  or 
18  inches  of  liquor  in  each 
section,  is  sufficient.  The 
brine  must  be  run  through 
the  saturator  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  contains  from 
(15  to  70  grams  of  ammonia 
per  liter  when  it  leaves  the 
tower.  The  amntonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  have 
now  thrown  out  the  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and 
iron,  and  this  precipitate 
remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  which  is  run  into 
the  cooling  and  settling 
tanks.  The  settling  vats 
are  built  with  a  conical 
bottom,  so  that  the  im- 
purities will  collect  in  the 
narrow  part  and  may  be 
drawn  off  at  intervals  by 
opening  a  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  brine  does  not 
settle,  it  must  be  filtered, 
but  usually  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  brine  is 
cooled  in  a  vat  to  as  low 
a  temperature  as  the  avail- 
able water  will  cool  it,  and 
should  now  be  clear  and 
contain  70  grams  of  ammo- 
nia and  370  grams  of  sodium 
chloride  per  liter. 


. .  as.     Ctirbonatlngr  the 

--j...^  Aininonlapal      Brine. 

From   the   settling    tanks  the 
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ammoniaral  brine  goes  to  the  carbonating  towers,  Fig.  6, 
These  are  iron  t9wers  from  00  to  05  feet  high  and  about 
ti  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  made  up  of  sections,  each 
about  ^  feet  high  and  bearing  iron  plates,  one  at  the  bottom 
and  the  other  one  about  half  way  up.  Each  plate  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome-shaped  diaphragm  i/  that  is  perfo- 
rated with  a  large  number  of  holes. 

Bet  ween  each  pair  of  plates  area  number  of  pipes  ^,  Fig.  7, 
which  conduct  water  to  regulate   the  temperature  in  the 

'  ^><*~Sv'Tjri  The  carbonating  usually  takes  place  in 

7f     I    ~"yij-       two  similar  towers.      In   the    first,  the 

■»'(       '"'."■"fJl   "  ammonium   hydrate   is   converted   into 

^\m  II     ^^Jlr       ammonium  carbonate  and  then  the  brine 

[f  ■•^j^^^-'^yl      is  run  to  the  second  tower  to  be  finished. 

In  this  way  less  ammonia  is  lost  and  the 

controlling  of  the  temperature  is  easier. 

The  temperature  in  the  second  tower,  especially,  must  be 

vi-ry  r;iri'fu!ly  controlled;   for   if   too  cold,  a   fine,  muddy 

lirccLiiitatc  uf  S'.idium  bicarbonate  is  deposited,  which  is  hard 

U)  lilicrnnd  work  with;  while  if  the  temperature  is  too  high, 

the  yii-l(l  of  sodium   bicarbonate  is  very  much  diminished. 

A  iL-niiiirature  is  thfr(fc)re  selected  that  gives  the  best  mean 

riiiirse    lu'lwvcn    the    two    difficulties;    this   temperature    is 

1.1'Lwccri  :iif  anil  H>    C. 

'I'lio  ;nnmiiniacal  brint-,  by  standing  in  the  settling  tanks, 
bccomi-^  tlioroujihiy  cooK-ii.  Tlie  gas  enters  the  carbonator 
iijfninst  a  pn-ssurc  of  1 1  H>  "J  atnic)splieres,  and  in  being  pumped 
ajjainsl  this  pressure  beconies  healed.  To  make  it  more 
easy  t"  regTilaip  the  temperature  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tc.wer,  this  gas  is  conled  to  aliimt  '^S"  C.  before  entering 
the  e;irb'>nat'>rs.  In  this  way  all  the  materials  entering  the 
towers  are  ihcimugldy  cooled  and  the  increase  in  temperature 
in  the  ti>wcr  is  due  entirely  to  the  chemical  reactions  there 
taking  place.  The  brine  enters  the  carbonating  tower 
thri'Ugh  the  ])ipe  n  h.  Fig.  (1,  which  enters  the  tower  about 
half  way  down,  although  a  branch  of  this  pijie  is  provided, 
which   enters  near  the  top  of  the  tower  and    may  be  used 
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when  occasion  demands.  The  advantage  of  introducing  the 
brine  at  about  the  middle  of  the  carbonator  is,  that  the 
ammonia  has  a  chance  to  meet  the  carbon  dioxide  sooner 
and  is  converted  into  carbonate  before  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  reached.  The  ammonium  carbonate  being  less  volatile 
than  the  ammonia,  less  ammonia  is  lost  from  the  carbonator 
by  this  method  of  working.  The  carbon-dioxide  gas  enters 
the  tower  through  r,  which  is  arranged  in  a  rose  at  the  end 
so  as  to  distribute  the  gas  uniformly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.  This  gas,  rising  through  the  ammoniacal  brine, 
converts  the  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  into  ammo- 
nium bicarbonate,  which,  in  turn,  throws  out  the  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  fine  crystals.  These,  for  the  most  part,  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  and 
flow  away  through  the  pipe  r. 

A  small  amount  of  these  crystals  constantly  adhere  to  the 
plates  and  finally  enough  collect,  to  clog  the  holes  so  much 
that  the  free  passage  of  the  gas  is  interfered  with.  For  this 
reason,  every  10  days  or  2  weeks,  it  is  necessary  to  empty 
the  carbonating  tower  and  clean  it  by  blowing  in  hot  water 
and  steam  to  dissolve  these  crystals.  The  tower  must  then 
be  cooled  again  before  use.  A  number  of  towers  are  usually 
employed,  so  that  the  process  does  not  stop,  fresh  towers 
being  brought  into  use  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  one. 

Since  the  ammonia  is  the  most  expensive  substance  enter- 
ing into  the  process,  the  effort  is  constantly  made  to  use  it 
as  completely  as  possible,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  other  mate- 
rials. For  this  reason,  only  about  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  salt  entering  the  carbonator  is  converted 
into  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  remainder  beinj^  allowed  to 
remain  unchanged  in  the  escaping  liquid;  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  also  escapes  unused,  although  the  higher 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas  used,  the  better 
it  is  utilized. 

A  rough  test  to  show  that  the  carbonator  is  working 
properly  is  to  draw  a  cylinder  of  the  liquor  as  it  runs  from 
the  tower  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  ^  hour.  It  should  then 
have  a  precipitate  of   sodium   bicarbonate    equal  to  from 
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one-third  to  one-fourth  its  total  volume.  The  bicarbonate 
should  be  coarse-grained,  and  when  taken  from  the  filters 
and  crushed  in  the  hand  no  water  should  run  out  of  it. 

24.  Washing  the  Gases. — The  gases  escaping  from  the 
ammonia  saturators  contain  considerable  ammonia  and 
therefore  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  directly  into  the  open 
air.  The  gases  from  the  carbonators  consist  mainly  of  nitro- 
gen, carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia,  and,  of  course,  must  also 
be  washed.  The  general  method  of  working  with  these  gases 
is  the  same  in  each  case,  so  that  they  can  most  conveniently  be 
considered  together.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  keep  the  saturators  as  well  as  the  washers  under  a 
slightly  diminished  pressure.  Since  the  ammonia  stills  con- 
nect directly  with  the  saturators,  the  effect  is  to  give  a 
rcduc  ed  j)ressure  in  the  stills,  which  causes  the  ammonia  to 
be  given  off  more  easily  and  prevents  leaks.  Fig.  5  shows 
a  suitable  form  of  washer  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to 
avoid  all  loss  of  ammonia,  so  far  as  possible,  two  of  these 
washers  are  used.  For  the  first  washer,  brine  is  used  to 
absorb  the  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide;  the  brine  then  goes 
dircctlv  to  the  saturator.  The  second  washer  uses  as  a 
wasli  licjuid  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  last 
traces  of  ammonia. 

'-^5.     Flltnitlon. — The  liquor  running  away  from  the  car- 

bonalinj^  tower  consists  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  in  sus- 
pcusicjn  and  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonium 
bicarbonate  in  solution.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  licjuor  by  vacuum  filters  or  centrif- 
ugal machines.  Two  forms  of  vacuum  filters  are  in 
use ;  the  older,  the  so-called  sand  filter,  consists  of  a  box 
about  H)  or  1.5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  about  the  same 
depth.  The  bottom  is  perforated  and  then  covered  with  a 
layer  of  large  pebbles,  then  smaller  ones,  and  finally  a  coat- 
ing of  sand.  This  is  covered  with  a  cloth  and  a  series  of 
slats  laid  on  to  protect  the  filter  when  the  bicarbonate  is 
shoveled   out.     The  filter   is    fastened    tightly    to   a   large 
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receptacle,  from  which  the  air  can  be  exhausted,  thus  pro- 
ducing suction  and  more  rapid  filtration.  A  vacuum  of  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
This  receiver  also  serves  to  catch  the  mother  liquor.  Above 
each  filter  is  suspended  a  water  pipe  that  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  filter  and  is  sufficiently  free  that  it  can  swing 
the  width  of  the  trough.  This  pipe  is  perforated  with  fine 
holes  and  enables  the  workman  to  easily  wash  the  precipi- 
tate. When  one  of  these  filters  has  been  filled  and  the 
precipitate  washed,  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  out  the  material 
by  hand,  which  requires  a  number  of  men. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  another  form  of  filter  has  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  most  progressive  establishments. 
This  consists  of  a  cylinder  about  4  feet  long  and  3  feet  in 
diameter,  the  circumference  of  which  is  finely  perforated  and 
covered  with  cloth.  This  cylinder  revolves  in  a  large  trough 
filled  with  the  liquor  from  the  carbonating  tower;  as  a 
vacuum  is  maintained  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  the 
mother  liquor  passes  to  the  inside  and  away,  while  the 
sodium  bicarbonate  is  held  to  the  cloth  by  the  outside  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  por- 
tion with  the  precipitate  comes  up  out  of  the  liquor  and 
meets  a  fine  spray  of  water,  which  thoroughly  washes  it.  It 
then  passes  on  until  it  meets  a  scraper,  which  removes  it 
from  the  filter  and  starts  it  on  its  way  towards  the  calciner. 

Another  form  of  filter,  which  is  somewhat  used  for  the 
crude  bicarbonate,  but  more  especially  for  the  purified 
bicarbonate,  is  the  centrifugal,  which  produces  a  rapid 
and  complete  separation  of  the  mother  liquor  from  the 
crystals,  but  suffers  the  inconvenience  of  the  sand  filter, 
that  the  crystals  must  be  shoveled  out  by  hand. 

The  centrifugal  filter  consists  of  an  inner  shell,  the  sides 
of  which  are  made  of  wire  gauze  or  perforated  metal  and  an 
outer  casing.  The  inner  portion  is  free  to  swing  about  its 
axis;  and  when  a  liquid  is  brought  into  it,  the  centrifugal  force 
throws  the  contents  to  the  outside,  where  the  solid  part 
adheres  and  the  liquid  passes  through  to  the  outer  compart- 
ment, where  it  drains  off. 
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The  crude  bicarbonate  from  the  filters  eniitains  consider- 
able water,  otherwise  it  is  remarkably  pure.  Its  average 
composition  is 

NaHCO 70.0  to  75.0*    ^M 

Naj::0^ 3.0to    S.O-*    JjH 

NaCl 3  to       rii    ^H 

NH, 31^  ^" 

Hfi 20.0  to  26.O56 

36.  Calcination. — The  next  step  in  the  prticess  is  the 
drying  of  the  bicarbo'nate  and  its  conversion  into  soda  ash; 


at  the  same  time,  the  small  amount  of  ammonia  contained 
in  the  crude  bicarbonate  is  driven  off  and  saved.  Of  the 
large  number  of  arrangements  for  calcining  the  bicarbt 
nate,  only  the  two  nuiKt  in  use  will  be  described  here. 


The  pan  form  of  drying  and  calcining  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  It  consists  of  an  iron  pan  a  covered  tightly  by  an 
iron  cover  b.  Through  the  top  of  the  cover  an  iron  shaft 
runs  in  a  gas-tight  box  and  bears  the  scrapers  c.  Thi-se  are 
set  at  an  angle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  so  that  when  they 
revolve  they  scrape  the  bicarbonate  and  carbonate  away  and 
prevent  its  burning  fast,  as  well  as  thoroughly  mixing  the 
charge.  The  pan  is  heated  from  the  outside  by  a  fire  on 
the  gratey.  The  damp  bicarbonate  is  charged  in  through 
the  door  e,  which  is  then  closed  and  the  gases  escape 
through  the  pipe  ti.  When  the  calcination  is  complete,  the 
soda  ash  is  withdrawn  through  the  same  door  e. 


A  second  form  of  calciner  is  shown  in  Fig.  ',1.  This  is 
superior  to  the  pan  form  in  that  it  requires  comparatively 
little  labor  to  operate  it.  The  moist  bicarbonate  is  charged 
into  the  hopper  a  and  is  fed  into  the  conveyer  d  by  the 
wheel  c  and  carried  forwards  by  the  worm  i*.  At  the  same 
time  a  suitable  amount  of  calcined  soda  ash  is  fed  in  by  the 
worm  l>  to  keep  the  bicarbonate  in  a  condition  to  move. 
The  mixture  is  carried  forwards  toy,  where  it  falls  to^and 
then  passes  into  the  iron  cylinder  !i,  which  is  heated  by  the 


fire  from  the  grate  i.  The  flames  from  that  grate  surround 
the  cylinder  and  finally  go  to  the  chimney  through  the  fluey. 
The  cylinder  h  revolves  about  its  long  axis  on  the  roll- 
ers k.  The  chain  /  scrapes  the  charge  loose  from  the  sides 
and  mixes  it.  At  m  a  scoop  arrangement  is  caused  to  dip 
periodically  into  the  charge  and  bring  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
worm  w,  which  conveys  it  outside  to  carriers.  The  liberated 
gases  and  vapors  pass  out  through  g,  f,  and  o. 

A  modification  of  the  Thelan  pan  is  sometimes  used.  It 
is  covered  over  and  the  gases  escape  through  a  pipe  in  the 
top  cover.  The  scrapers,  instead  of  revolving,  move  back 
and  forth  over  the  bottom.  It  is  found  most  practical  in 
this  apparatus  to  only  drive  off  the  ammonia  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  to  finish  the  calcination  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  gases  from  the  calciner  are  passed  through  condensers 
to  condense  the  water  and  tp  recover  the  ammonia  as  a 
solution  of  ammonium  bicarbonate,  which  is  then  run  to  a 
special  distilling  apparatus.  The  carbon  dioxide,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  should,  theoret- 
ically, be  almost  100  per  cent,  pure,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  especially  good  for  finishing  the  carbonaling  of 
the  ammoniacal  brine,  but  owing  to  unavoidable  leaks  in  the 
apparatus,  it  is  but  little  better  than  the  lime-kiln  gas  and 
is  usually  mixed  directly  with  that  gas. 

37.  Ammonia  Recovery-  —  The  mother  liquor  that 
comes  from  the  bicarbonate  filters  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  ammonia  that  was  contained  in  the  ammoniacal  brine; 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  this  total  ammonia  is  present  as  ammo- 
nium bicarbonate  and  the  remainder  as  ammonium  chloride. 
This  mother  liquor  is  run  into  storage  tanks,  where  enough 
gas  liquor  is  added  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  ammonia  in 
the  process.  The  gas  liquor  contains  free  ammonia,  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  sulphide,  etc.  By  the  addition  of  this  liquor 
the  solution  going  to  the  still  is  kept  as  nearly  uniform  in 
mposition  as  possible.  Besides  the  ammonium  salts,  this 
lother  liquor  contains  the  sodium  chloride  from  the  brine 


The  old  system  of  mana^Jri); 
this  liquor  was  to  use  a  coni- 
a  charge 
of  licjuor  and  a  charge  of 
and  then  heat.  This  has,  how- 
ever, been  given  up  for  a  curi- 
tinuous  system  in  practically 
all  works  of  importance.  A  still 
of  this  latter  type  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

The  lower  part  is  built  up 
of  wrought-iron  rings  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  hy 
iron  plates  having  a  hole  in  the 
center,  which  is  covered  with  a 
hood-shaped  piece  of  iron.  The 
upper  part  is  built  up  of  cast- 
iron  sections,  also  divided  liy 
plates,  which  serve  to  break  up 
the  liquor  as  it  passes  down 
the  lower.  The  liquor  to  be 
distilled  comes  from  the  stor- 
age tanks  and  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  distiller  at  i  and 
passes  down  over  the  baffle 
plates,  meeting  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  gases  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  apparatus. 
In  this  upper  half,  which  is 
called  the  heater,  the  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  decimiposcd 
and  driven  off,  together  with 
the  free  ammonia.  All  the 
gases  escape  through  the  exit 
refuliy  regulated  stream  of  milk  of 
es  with  the  descending   solution  of 
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ammonium  chloride  and  other  ammonium  salts.  Steam  is 
blown  in  at  ^/through  a  rose  and  carries  the  ammonia  set 
free  by  the  lime  into  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  other  gases  and  passes  out  through  a. 
At  v  is  the  waste-liquor  outlet,  from  which  the  liquor  that 
is  free  from  ammonia  escapes. 

The  gases  from  the  distiller  consist  mainly  of  ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide  saturated  with  water  vapor  at  80°  or 
85°  C.  and  must  be  cooled  and  dried  before  they  go  to  the 
saturators  for  the  ammoniacal  brines.  This  is  accomplished 
by  passing  the  gases  through  a  long  pipe  coiled  in  running 
water.  The  gas  then  passes  into  the  saturators  and  the 
condensed  liquor  is  returned  to  the  still  or  sent  to  a  special 
still  along  with  the  condensed  liquor  from  the  calciners. 

38.  Distiller  liiquor. — The  composition  of  the  liquor 
running  from  the  distiller  is  somewhat  variable,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  lime  used  in  making  the  milk  of  lime  and 
on  other  conditions.  It  may  be  stated  in  general,  however, 
that  it  contains  as  magnesium  hydrate  or  oxide  all  the 
magnesium  that  was  in  the  lime,  for  it  is  found  to  be 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  use  little  enough  lime  to  utilize 
the  mai^iiesium  oxide,  and  in  the  ])resence  of  lime  it  will 
not  act.  It  also  contains  calcium  hydrate,  calcium  car- 
bonate, and,  principally,  ealcium  chloride  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride. The  clear  lic[uor  does  not  vary  so  much.  The  clear 
licjuor  taken  from  a  series  of  distillers  at  the  Solvay  Process 
Company's  works  at  Syracuse  in  181*7,  and  used  for  making 
paper  tiller,  had  the  following  composition: 


Constituents    |   (irams  per  Liter  ,'    Constituents 


75  to  85        \\Cc7S0^.. 
50  to  75        \\Oi{0//). 


Grams  per  Liter 


I 
I 


In  this  distiller  waste  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  is  lost,  and 
in  addition  it  occupies  valuable  land  and  pollutes  streams. 
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The  pollution  of  the  streams  is,  however,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  from  tank  waste  (see  Art.  83),  and  this 
waste  does  not  suffer  decomposition  yielding  offensive  prod- 
ucts, as  does  the  other.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  this 
waste  appears  to  be  to  build  tight  earth  walls  around  an 
area  and  run  in  the  waste.  In  this  way  the  water  and  most 
of  the  substances  in  the  solution  leach  away;  as  the  lime 
becomes  carbonated,  the  residue  dees  comparatively  little 
damage.  Very  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the 
waste,  or  at  least  to  obtain  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  but 
they  have  met  with  little  success.  Also  numberless  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  liberating  the  ammonia  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  chlorine  would  be  left  in  a  little  more 
accessible  form,  but  these  also  are  of  but  little  value. 

A  small  amoimt  of  calcium  chloride  produced  by  this  proc- 
ess is  used  for  circulating  in  pipes  in  cold-storage  and  ice 
machines,  and  it  has  also  been  utilized  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  artificial  stone.  An  important  use  for  it  would 
be  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  filler,  if  there  were  sufficient 
demand  for  the  material:  but  as  compared  with  the  calcium 
chloride  produced,  the  demand  for  paper  filler  is  insignificant. 

29.  Ammonia  Lost. — When  the  ammonia-soda  process 
was  first  tried,  20  and  more  parts  of  ammonium  sulphate  per 
100  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  were  lost,  so  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  it  did  not  pay.  This  loss  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  although  down  to  1890  it  was  as  high  as  4  parts  of 
the  sulphate  per  100  parts  of  carbonate.  It  has  since  been 
steadily  reduced  until,  in  England,  in  1897,  the  loss  was 
about  2  parts  per  100,  and  now  in  the  best-managed  works 
in  this  country  it  is  without  doubt  reduced  to  from  ^  to 
2  parts  per  100.  This  loss  of  ammonia  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  process,  as  will  be  realized  if  we  consider 
that  ammonium  sulphate  costs  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
sodium  carbonate. 

30.  Properties  of  Aminonla  Soda. — The  sodium  car- 
bonate made  by  this  process  is  remarkably  pure,  having  an 
approximate  composition  of 


r 


,T 
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Nu.CO, 98.40j« 

N(Ui. 1.28j« 

Na^SO, 07^ 

Sk\ OH 

Fi\X\  and  Ai^O^ Olji 

CaCi\ 12^ 

M^^rcc\ 04;^ 

Some  purchasers,  having  become  used  to  the  less  pure 
Le  Blanc  soda,  even  yet  demand  that  sort  of  soda  ash. 
This  leads  the  ammonia-soda  manufacturer  to  add  salt,  or 
sodium  sulphate,  or  both,  to  his  ash  and  sell  it  as  a  lower 
grade  soda  ash.  The  soda  ash  made  by  the  ammonia-soda 
pro(  CSS  is  of  a  considerably  lower  density  than  that  made  by 
the  Lc  Rlanc^  process,  so  that  in  equal  bulk  we  will  only  have 
about  ^l  parts  by  weight  of  ammonia  soda  to  3  parts  by 
weight  of  the  Le  Rhine  soda.  For  making  soda  solutions,  the 
lighter  soda  dissolves  more  readily,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
preferred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  denser  soda  is  much  to 
he  preferred  for  use  in  furnaces  where  the  charge  must  be 
fused,  for  it  is  less  easily  carried  away  by  the  fire  gases.  The 
denser  is  also  better  for  packing  to  ship,  as  it  requires  much 
less  sj)a(  e.  The  light  ammonia  soda  can  be  concentrated 
into  the  niort'  dense  form  by  calcining  in  a  Mactear  or  rever- 
beralorv  furnace. 


CUVOLITK    SODA    l»HOC'ESS 

•*{1.  In  the  southern  part  of  (ireenland  there  occurs  a 
mineral"  of  \\\v  (NMuposition  X(r^A!I'\,  called  cryolite,  and 
so  far  as  known,  it  does  not  ociHir  in  any  quantity  in  any 
other  place.  In  (ireenland,  however,  it  is  found  in  large 
(piantities;  the  (piarry  now  being  worked  is  300  feet  long 
by  ir)()  feet  wide  and  1*^0  feet  deep,  and  shafts  have 
been  sunk  \'li)  feet  farther  without  showing  any  sign 
of  diminution  of  the  stipply  of  material.  It  can  only  be 
mined  in  the  summer,  however,  and  the  short  season  tends 
to  liiuit  the  output.  This  mineral  was  first  considered  as  a 
source  of  soda  by  Jidius  Thomsen,  a  Dane,  in  the  first  half  of 
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the  last  century.  He  developed  a  method  for  working  the 
material,  and  in  1854  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  mine 
the  cryolite  and  work  it  up  into  sodium  carbonate  and  other 
materials  in  Denmark.  He  afterwards  sold  his  right  to  a 
company,  and  in  1865  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company  obtained  the  right  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  cryolite 
mined.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one  soda  works  in 
Denmark  using  cryolite,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  min- 
eral brought  down  is  worked  up  by  the  American  company 
at  its  works  at  Natrona,  Pennsylvania. 

The  method  of  working  cryolite  at  the  present  time  is, 
even  to  the  furnace  used,  practically  that  proposed  by 
Thomsen  50  years  or  more  ago.  The  cryolite  is  first  decom- 
posed by  calcining  it  with  limestone,  when  the  following 
reaction  takes  place: 

Na^AlF^  +  ZCaCO^  =  Na^AlO,  +  ZCah\  +  ZCO^ 

3xi.  The  calcination  of  the  mixture  takes  place  in  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  must  be  of  a  special  construc- 
tion, however,  for  the  mixture  must  be  kept  at  a  red  heat, 
but  the  temperature  must  not  get  so  high  that  the  mass 
fuses,  for  the  fused  mass  is  very  difficult  to  lixiviate.  The 
furnace  is  built  with  flues  under  the  hearth,  so  that  the 
charge  can  be  heated  from  the  bottom  as  well  as  from 
the  top,  and  the  temperature  can,  by  this  means,  be  care- 
fully regulated. 

33.  According  to  the  above  reaction,  100  parts  of  the 
cryolite  would  require  143  parts  of  calcium  carbonate; 
but  in  practice  about  150  parts  of  pure  calcium  carbonate 
are  used  for  100.  parts  of  cryolite,  as  the  excess  renders  the 
mixture  less  liable  to  fusion  and  increases  its  porosity  when 
calcined.  Of  course,  quicklime  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
limestone,  and  at  Natrona  this  is  partly  done.  The  mix  at 
that  place  is  by  weight,  100  parts  of  cryolite,  '^0  parts 
of  limestone,  and  80  parts  of  quicklime.  A  c  har^e  for  a 
furnace  is  950  pounds  of  this  mixture,  and  during  calcina- 
tion it  loses  75  pounds.  A  charge  of  this  size  requires 
about  1  hour  to  finish. 
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After  calcination,  the  charge  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then 
lixiviated.  A  solution  of  sodium  aluminate  is  obtained,  and 
the  insoluble  calcium  fluoride  is  left  in  the  tank. 

34.  Calcium  Fluoride. — This  is  of  comparatively  little 
value,  although  it  is  used  for  making  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
fluorides  of  the  other  metals.  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
glass  manufacturers,  but  must  never  exceed  6  to  9  per  cent, 
of  the  mix,  for  otherwise  too  much  silica  is  volatilized  and 
the  silicon  tetrafluoride  acts  on  the  furnace  to  too  great  an 
extent.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  flux  in  certain  metallur- 
gical operations. 

35.  8cKliuin  Aluminate.  —  The  sodium  aluminate  is 
carbonated  by  carefully  washed  lime-kiln  gases;  sodium 
carbonate  is  left  in  solution  while  the  aluminum  is  precipi- 
tated as  the  hydrate.  If  the  carbonation  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  aluminum  hydrate  separates  in 
a  gelatinous  condition,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wash 
the  soda  from  it.  If,  however,  a  suitable  higher  tempera- 
ture is  selected,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  granular  and  can 
be  easily  filtered  and  washed  on  a  filter  press.  The  soda 
solution  is  then  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The 
crystals  are  sold  as  such,  dehydrated  and  sold  as  soda  ash, 
or  converted  into  bicarbonate;  they  are  especially  suited  for 
this  latter  puri)osc  on  account  of  their  high  purity.  Some- 
times the  Soda  solution  is  converted  into  caustic  soda. 

The  aluminum  hydrate  is  calcined  and  sold  as  aluminum 
oxide  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  aluminum,  or  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  aluminum  sulphate  or  for 
alum. 


SALT  CAKK 

3(5.  Sodium  Sulphate. — Sodium  sulphate  occurs  natu- 
rally in  lili^ypt,  Spain,  and  other  Buroi)ean  countries,  while 
in  this  country  il  is  found  in  immense  deposits  in  Wyoming 
and  in  some  parts  of  California.  It  is  so  extremely  cheap, 
however,  and  these  deposits  are  at  present  so  inaccessible  that 
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it  does  not  pay  to  mine  them.  The  native  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate  is  called  thenardite;  the  hydrated,  mirabilite. 

Sodium  sulphate  was  first  described  by  Glauber  in  1658, 
although  it  was  probably  known  before  that  time  He 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  salt  and 
recommended  it  as  a  medicine  for  internal  and  external  use. 
He  gave  it  the  name  sal  ntirabiU^  and  later  it  was  called 
sal  mirabile  Glauberi.  The  crystallized  salt  is  even  yet 
called  Glauber's  salt. 

The  manufacture  of  this  substance,  which,  when  artificially 
prepared,  is  usually  known  as  salt  cake,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  reaction  between  sodium  chloride  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  latter  may  be  used  ready  made  or  formed  at 
the  instant  of  its  action.  In  the  first  case,  acid  sodium  sul- 
phate is  first  formed;  afterwards,  the  normal  salt,  so  that 
the  reactions  are : 

NaCl-\-  H^SO^  =  NaHSO^  +  HCl 
NaCl-\-  NaHSO^  =  Na^SO,  +  HCl 

In  the  second  method,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  steam  are  brought  together  with  the 
salt,  giving  the  reaction 

^NaCl  +  2S0^  +  2N^O  +0^  =  2A\S0^  +  MICl 

The  first  method  is  the  older  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  used  process  for  making  salt  cake. 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 

37.  Salt. — The  kind  of  salt  best  suited  to  the  making- 
of  salt  cake  is  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  cattle  salt. 
The  coarse  crystals  form  a  spongy  mass  that  readily  absorbs 
the  acid  and  aids  the  decomposition  in  this  way.  The  fine- 
grained, so-called,  table  salt  is  totally  unsuited  for  this 
purpose. 

The  salt  as  it  comes  to  the  works  usually  contains 
about  95  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  and  about  5  per  cent, 
of  water,  with  other  minor  impurities. 
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38.  Sulphuric  AcUl. — The  ordinary  impurities  occur- 
ring in  sulphuric  acid  are  usually  of  very  little  importance 
in  this  connection.  When  the  salt  cake  is  to  be  used  for 
glass  making,  the  iron  in  the  acid  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  arsenic,  on  account  of  its  getting  into  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  sometimes  objectionable.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  acid  should  be  CO"  or  GOA°  Baume.  Weaker 
acid  is  not  good  on  account  of  its  acting  strongly  on  the 
decomposing  pans,  causing  slow  work  and  weak  hydrochloric 
acid.  Acid  as  weak  as  65.5°  Baurn^  may  be  used,  although 
it  is  undesirable,  and  weaker  than  this  should  never  be 
tolerated.  An  acid  stronger  than  60. -l"  Baume,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  a  ttxi  rapid  evolution  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 


Ari'AHATISi   ANIl  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTTTRE 

Hi).  The  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  cake 
varii's  i-iuisiilcrably  in  detail,  but  according  to  its  essential 
fcaluri-s  may  Ik;  divided  into  o/rn  roasters,  blind  roasters  or 

7ini£lis,  and  mahankal  furnaces. 


■10.     ()|>cii  Honstoi-s. — The  open  roastershowninFig.il 

nnsi^its  III  uvu  parts,  Ww  piiu  ir  and  llic  roaster  b. 

■II,  Tlic  Tan. — Since  the  pan  must  stand  the  action  of 
ulphuric  aii<i,  it  was  at  first  assumed  that  it  must  be  made 
f  lead,  i>ut  this  material  has  the  decided  disadvantage  of 
uoii  wearing  out  by  the  action  of   the  tuols  used  in  mixing 
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the  salt  and  acid,  and  in  transferring  the  product  to  the 
roaster  b,  A  very  low  and  carefully  regulated  temperature 
must  also  be  employed  on  account  of  the  low  melting  point 
of  the  lead.  Lead  has,  therefore,  been  almost  entirely  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  iron  for  pans,  although  even  now,  where 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  salt  cake  very  free  from  iron,  lead 
pans  are  used.  The  iron  pans  are  from  9  to  11  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  1  foot  9  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth. 
They  are  made  about  6  inches  thick  on  the  bottom  and  taper 
to  about  2  inches  at  the  edge,  and  are  covered  with  a  brick 
arch  with  an  outlet  pipe  c  for  the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  pans  are  supported  by  their  edges  by  supporting 
walls,  and  are  heated  by  direct  fire  from  a  grate  d^  which 
is  covered  by  a  section  of  an  arch  to  spread  the  flame  and 
prevent  overheating  in  one  place  and  so  burning  the  iron. 
Since  the  pans  are  heated  nearly  or  quite  to  redness,  when 
the  batch  is  transferred  to  the  roaster  and,  in  rapid  work,  a 
new  charge  of,  possibly  damp,  salt  introduced  before  the  pan 
has  cooled  very  much,  they  must  be  able  to  withstand  consid- 
erable temperature  changes,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  acids. 
Between  the  pan  and  the  roaster  is  a  slide  e,  which  is  best 
made  of  two  thin  sheets  of  iron  placed  a  few  inches  apart 
with  a  packing  of  salt,  to  keep  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
pan  separate  from  that  of  the  roaster.  By  this  means  the 
condensation  of  the  pan  acid  is  easier  and  a  much  purer  acid 
is  obtained  than  would  be  gotten  from  the  mixed  gases.  The 
connection  between  the  pan  and  roaster  is  only  kept  open  long 
enough  to  permit  of  the  transfer  of  the  batch  of  salt  cake. 

42.  Management  of  the  Pan. — Salt  to  the  amount  of 
from  500  to  1,000  pounds,  depending  on  the  preference  of 
the  management,  but  usually  800  to  900  pounds,  is  shoveled 
into  the  pan  through  the  working  door,  and  then  enough  sul- 
phuric acid,  of  60°  to  60.4°  Baume  (taken  cold),  having  been 
previously  heated,  is  run  in  through  a  pipe  in  the  cover  of 
the  pan  and  the  mixture  heated. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  u.sed  is  naturally  regulated  by 
the  charge  of  salt  and  the  moisture  in  the  salt.    Theoretically, 
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every  58.5  parts,  or  pounds,  of  salt  should  have  49  parts, 
or  pounds,  of  sulphuric  acid  N^SO^;  that  is,  every  100  parts, 
by  weight,  of  NaC/ requires  83. 75  parts,  by  weight,  of  H^SO^. 
Sulphuric  acid  of  60°  Baum6  is  78-per-cent.  H^SO^,  and  there- 
fore 100  parts  of  NaC/  requires  107.37  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  GO*^  Baume.  Since,  however,  the  salt  used  is  only 
about  95  per  cent.  NaC/,  the  amount  of  60°  Baum6  acid  will 
be  102  parts,  by  weight,  for  every  100  parts,  by  weight,  of 
salt.  Some  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  loss  of 
sulphuric  acid,  by  volatilization,  in  the  pan  and  roaster,  so 
that  in  most  works,  for  making  strong  salt  cake,  about 
2  J  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  of  the  amount 
calculated  is  added  for  each  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  salt. 
The  practice,  then,  is  to  add  104.5  parts,  by  weight,  of 
00°  Baume  sulphuric  acid  to  each  100  parts,  by  weight,  of 
salt  charged.  If  weaker  acid  is  used,  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  acid  can  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way. 

The  charge  of  acid  is  never  weighed,  but  is  measured  so 
that  it  must  be  added  each  time  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  salt  and  acid  are  analyzed  daily  in  the  laboratory  and 
tables  are  furnished  the  pan  man,  so  that  by  determining 
tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  coming  to  him,  at  a  constant 
t(Mn|)ei"alure,  he  can  easily  determine  the  amount  of  acid  to 
add.  The  best  temperature  for  the  acid  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  should  never  be  below  50°  C,  while  some  use 
it  at  ncarlv  lOO""  C.  The  hotter  the  acid,  the  less  it  acts  on 
tlie  pan;  but  witli  too  hot  aeid,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  given 
otT  too  rapidly  and  it  is  difficult  to  condense  it,  while  a 
thonMijj:h  mixing  of  the  batch  is  almost  impossible.  An  acid 
of  about  OO""  C.  is  considered  the  best. 

Under  the  host  conditions  of  wc^rking,  the  batch  in  the  pan 
foams  badly  and  has  a  tendency  to  foam  over.  This  diffi- 
culty can  be  quite  largely  met  by  adding  a  small  piece  of 
paraffin  as  soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  run  in. 

As  soon  as  the  acid  is  added  to  the  salt  the  mixture  is 
thorcnighly  stirred  by  the  pan  man,  for  which  purpose  he 
uses  a  long-handled  iron  rake  inserted  through  a  hole  in  the 
working  door.     At  best,  considerable  hydrochloric-acid  gas 
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escapes  during  this  operation,  but  by  heaping  salt  about 
the  handle  of  the  rake  where  it  passes  through  the  door, 
the  escape  of  the  gas  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  mixture  has  been  brought  to  the  consistency  of  thin  mud 
and  all  the  lumps  of  salt  have  been  broken,  the  rake  is  with- 
drawn and  the  door  closed  as  tightly  as  possible  by  piling  salt 
against  it.  The  door  itself  is  made  of  slate  or  of  lead-cov- 
ered cast  iron  and  is  set  in  a  frame  of  acid-resisting  stone. 
The  workroom  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  to  relieve  the 
workmen,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  inconvenience  of  the 
acid  that  unavoidably  escapes. 

In  this  operation  in  the  pan,  the  first  half  of  the  reaction 
takes  place  and,  theoretically,  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  Practically,  the  heating  of  the 
pan  is  continued  until  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  given  off,  for  it  is  advisable  to  have  as  much  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  in  the  pan  as  possible.  The  pan 
hydrochloric  acid  is  purer  and  easier  to  condense  than  that 
from  the  roaster.  The  batch  in  the  pan  is  considered 
finished  when  the  mixture  offers  considerable  resistance  to 
the  moving  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  rake,  owing  to 
the  stiffness  of  the  mass.  The  finishing  of  the  batch  then 
requires  a  higher  heat  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  pan. 
Assuming  the  roaster  bed  to  be  empty,  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  the  batch  in  the  pan  finished,  the  slide  c  is  raised,  the 
pan  door  opened,  and  the  pan  man,  by  means  of  a  long- 
handled,  spoon-like  shovel,  transfers  the  charge  to  the  roaster, 
where  it  is  at  once  spread  out  evenly  by  the  roaster  man. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  acid  salt  cake  to  stick  to  the 
pan,  especially  if  it  is  not  set  so  as  to  be  evenly  heated.  Tliis 
is  best  remedied  by  care  in  setting  the  pans  so  that  the  heat- 
ing will  be  uniform;  where  such  cakes  do  form,  they  should 
be  removed  before  adding  a  new  charge,  otherwise  the  pan 
is  very  likely  to  crack. 

43.  Open  Roaster. — The  open  roaster  b,  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
consists  of  a  shallow  basin  from  12  to  15  feet  long  and  nar- 
row enough  for  the  batch  to  be  handled  by  the  workmen 
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using  long-handled  hoes.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  and  is  lined  with  carefully  placed  firebricks. 
The  material  is  heated  by  direct  flame  from  a  coke  fire  on 
the  grate  /  and  the  products  of  combustion,  together 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  escape  through  the  pipe  g. 
Since  all  the  fire  gases  mix  with  the  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  open  roaster,  it  is  very  much  diluted  and  its 
complete  condensation  to  a  strong  acid  solution  is  very 
difficult. 

44.  Manajroment  of  the  Roaster. — The  batch  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  bed  of  the  roaster  and  at  intervals  of  from 
10  to  15  minutes  must  be  turned  over  and  all  lumps  broken. 
For  this  purpose  the  furnace  man  uses  a  wrought-iron  rake 
and  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  flattened  at  the  end  into  a  blade. 
Thr  tools  are  introduced  into  the  furnace  through  the  doors// 
and  /,  and  are  suspended  from  hooks  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  front  of  the  furnace  door.  By  thus  suspending  the 
tools,  part  of  their  weij^ht  is  taken  off  from  the  furnace  man, 
but  the  work  is  hard  and  disagreeable  at  best.  The  furnace 
must  he  kept  hot  to  get  the  batch  off  as  quickly  as  possible, 
hut  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  hot  or  the  batch  will 
lliix.  A  small  amount  of  fluxing  can  be  taken  care  of  and 
the  lumps  broken,  but  if  it  once  gets  ahead  of  the  furnace  man, 
esi)erially  next  the  fire-briilge  /*,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  the 
charge,  for  it  eannot  be  controlled  and  the  salt  cake  is  then 
almost  useless  f(n*  the  bhu^k-ash  furnace.  The  way  to  avoid 
this  nuxinjj:  is  to  carefully  watch  the  fire. 

The  furnace  work  is  finished  when  no  more  vapors  are 
i^iven  olT,  even  on  turning  the  batch  and  when  it  is  quite  red 
hot,  but  it  must  never  flux  at  any  point.  The  salt  cake  is 
then  drawn  by  means  of  wrought-iron  hoes  into  steel  bar- 
rows and  carried  to  the  storeroom.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
given  oil"  in  the  open  roaster  is  mixed  with  the  gases  and  dust 
from  the  grate,  so  that  its  condensation  to  a  strong  acid  is 
difficult  and  there  is  danger  of  the  condensers  becoming 
stopped  by  the  dust.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  blind^  or 
fnuj)ii\  roaster  has  been  adopted  by  many  manufacturers. 
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45.  Blind,  or  Muffle,  Roaster. — This  roaster  employs  a 
pan  of  practically  the  same  dimensions  and  setting  as  the  open 
roaster,  and  it  is  sometimes  heated  by  the  waste  gases  from 
the  muffle  heating.  It  is  better,  however,  to  heat  it  by  its 
own  fire,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  for  although  it  saves  some 
fuel  when  waste  heat  is  employed,  direct  firing  makes  the 
working  of  the  pan  independent  of  the  muffle,  which  is  in 
many  cases  a  decided  advantage.  The  essential  difference 
between  this  method  and  the  preceding  one  is  in  the  roaster. 
Here,  instead  of  having  the  batch  heated  by  the  direct  fire, 
with  its  numerous  disadvantages,  the  batch  is  brought  into 
a  closed  muffle  and  heated  by  the  heat  conducted  by  the 
muffle  walls  from  the  outside  flues.  The  muffle  walls  are 
made  of  brick  and  must  be  quite  thin,  or  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  charge  sufficiently  hot.  Since  the  walls  are 
thin,  they  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  tools  used  in 
working  the  material,  or  they  may  crack  on  account  of  the 
temperature  changes.  Since  the  pressure  inside  the  muffle 
is  greater  than  on  the  outside,  if  such  a  crack  forms,  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  escape  into  the  chimney 
gases  and  great  damage  be  done  before  the  leak  is  discovered. 
These  difficulties  led  Deacon  to  devise  his  plus-pressure 
furnace. 

46.  Deacon's  Plus-Pressure  Furnace. — In  the  muf- 
fle roaster  just  described,  the  fire-grate  is  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  muffle,  and  a  draft  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
chimney;  so  that  necessarily  the  flues  about  the  muffle  are 
under  diminished  pressure,  while,  on  account  of  the  acid- 
absorption  apparatus,  the  acid  in  the  muffle  is  under  jrreater 
pressure  than  the  atmosphere.  The  result  of  this  is, 
therefore,  that  if  there  is  a  leak  in  the  muffle,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  escape  into  the  chimney.  J^eacon  reverses 
this  condition,  not  by  diminishing  the  pressure  in  the  muffle, 
but  by  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  flues  by  putting  the 
fire-grate  /?,  Fig.  12,  much  lower  than  the  muffle  c.  The 
hot  gases  rising  in  the  vertical  flue  to  the  mufile  flues  /;,  l\ 
produce  a  pressure  on  the  latter,  so  that  if  there  is  a  leak  in 
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the  muffle,  the  flue  gases  go  in  and  do  comparativeiy  little 
harm.  It  is  practically  putting  the  muffle  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  other  style.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  fire  gases  rise  from  the  grate  a, 
pass  over  the  muffle  and  then  through  a  series  of  flues  on 
the  under  side  of  the  muffle,  and  Anally  go  to  heat  the  pan 
or  go  direct  to  the  chimney,  as  the  manufacturer  prefers. 


D    0 


47.  All  thiit  has  been  said  about  the  working  of  open 
masters  applies  equally  well  to  the  muffle  furnaces.  The 
heatint:;  of  the  wIkiIc  furnace  bed  is  more  uniform  and  the 
danjjcr  of  overheatinj^  Is  not  so  great. 

The  a(1vant;(gt;s  of  iht:  two  stylos  of  roaster  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  open  roaster  works  more  rapidly 
because  the  charge  can  be  jjot  hotter,  and  therefore  gives  a 
large  yield  of  salt  cake.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  a  stronger  salt  cake.  i.  e.,  one  containing  a 
higher  perceruage  of  normal  sixlium  sulphate.  Less  repairs 
are  needed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  acid  to  accidentally 
cscajic  anywhere  except  through  the  condensers.  The 
muffle  roaster,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  possible  a  better 
condensation  of  ihe  hydrochloric  acid,  and  therefore  pro- 
duces a  cheaper  and  stronger  acid.  It  requires  less  acid 
per  unit  of  salt,   and  coal,  instead  of  the  more   expensive 
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some  the  other,  so  that  the  two  systems  are  about  equally 
used. 

48.  Mechanical  Furnaces. — In  the  preceding  methods 
of  working,  the  batch  must  be  transferred  from  the  pan  to 
the  roaster  and  carefully  worked  to  prevent  the  leaving,  in 
the  finished  product,  of  lumps  of  salt  unacted  u[X)n.  It 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  do  this  properly, 
and  so  the  manufacturer  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hands 
of  his  workmen ;  furthermore,  every  time  the  furnace  door 
is  opened,  acid  gas  escapes  into  the  room  and  produces  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  for  the  workmen.  These  consid- 
erations have  led  to  various  attempts  to  jxjrform  all  this 
work  mechanically,  but  the  only  arrangement  that  is 
commercially  successful  is  the  Mactear  furnace,  shown  in 
Fig.  13. 

This  furnace  consists  of  the  pan  a  in  the  center  of  the 
movable  hearth  b,  and  is  heated  by  the  gas  from  the  grate  c. 
The  salt  is  fed  in  continuously  through  the  hopper  d, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  proper  amount  of  acid  flows  in 
through  i\  The  two  substances  mix  and  partly  react  in  the 
pan,  and  then  the  mixture  is  slowly  worked  over  on  to  the 
hearth  by  the  stirrer  f.  The  hearth  revolves  on  small 
wheels  running  on  the  tracks  ^%  and  by  this  motion  and  the 
stirrers  extending  from /to  the  outer  edge  and  turned  by 
the  outside  cogs,  as  shown,  the  charge  is  worked  to  the 
outer  edge  by  the  time  the  reaction  is  completed.  The  salt 
cake  then  flows  into  the  annular  trough  //,  by  means  of 
whic:h  it  is  conducted  from  the  apparatus.  All  the  joints 
of  the  apparatus  are  closed  by  aprons  dipping  into  lutes  of 
molten  sulphate,  but  even  this  does  not  altogether  protect 
the  outside  from  the  acid  fumes. 

These  furnaces  have  the  advantages  that  they  do  away 
with  a  large  amount  of  manual  labor,  yield  a  continuous 
product,  and  allow  the  hydrochloric  ac  id  to  be  more  easily 
(M)iKlense(l,  for  it  comes  in  a  continuous,  uniform  stream, 
while  in  the  hand  furnace  the  evolution  of  acid  is  variable. 
But    they    have    the    disadvantage    that    the    hydrochloric 
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acid  cannot  be  made  so  strong  as  with  hand  work,  and 
the  machinery  is  expensive  and  requires  a  large  amount 
of  repairs.  These  disadvantages  have  restricted  the  use 
of  this  furnace,  so  that  probably  not  over  15  per  cent,  of 
the  salt  cake  made  at  the  present  time  is  made  by 
them. 

49.  Yield  of  Salt  Cake.— The  yield  of  salt  cake  will 
naturally  differ  in  different  works  and  with  different  appa- 
ratus, but  the  amount  that  may  be  expected  with  good 
work,  etc.  will  be  about  as  follows:  100  parts,  by  weight,  of 
pure  salt  should,  theoretically,  yield  121.5  parts,  by  weight, 
of  salt  cake.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  salt  used  rarely 
contains  over  95  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride;  and,  of 
course,  this  must  lower  the  yield  of  salt  cake.  If,  however, 
we  adopt  the  rational  method  of  calculating  the  percentage 
yield  on  the  sodium  chloride  actually  used,  the  yield  should 
be  very  nearly  theoretical.  Works  are  in  operation  that 
produce  121.2  parts  of  salt  cake  for  100  parts  of  pure  chlo- 
ride used. 

50.  Properties  of  Salt  Cake. — A  good  quality  of  salt 
cake  should  be  finely  granular  and  yellowish  white,  or  bet- 
ter, pure  white  in  color.  .  A  deep  yellow  or  reddish -brown 
color  shows  much  iron,  while  a  dirty-gray  color  indicates 
incomplete  decomposition  of  the  salt.  The  salt  cake  should 
not  contain  over  1  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  nor  more 
than  .6  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  When  intended  for 
use  in  glass  manufacture,  the  iron  should  not  exceed  .2  per 
cent.  Ft\0^. 

51.  Uses  for  Salt  Cake.  —  Sodium  sulphate  is  most 
largely  used  in  making  sodium  carbonate  by  the  LeBlanc 
process.  It  is  also  used  in  making  glass  and  ultramarine, 
and  in  dyeing  and  coloring.  It  finds  a  smaller  use  in  making 
sodium  acetate  and  other  sodium  salts  from  the  correspond- 
ing calcium  salts,  and  the  crystallized  sodium  sulphate 
(Glauber's  salts)  is  used  in  medicine. 
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BODA   BY   TUE   LB   BLANC   PROCESS 

52.  Le  Blanc^s  process  for  making  sodium  carbonate 
from  salt  consists  in  first  making  sodium  sulphate,  as 
already  described,  and  then  converting  this  into  sodium  car- 
bonate by  fusing  the  sulphate  with  a  mixture  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  carbon.  De  la  M6therie  had  previously  pro- 
posed heating  sodium  sulphate  with  carbon  to  reduce  it  and 
convert  it  into  the  carbonate,  so  the  point  especially  made 
by  Le  Blanc  was  the  introduction  of  calcium  carbonate  into 
the  mixture,  and  this  was  the  important  step  that  made  the 
process  a  commercial  success. 

The  process  comprehends  the  starting  with  sulphur  in  its 
elementary  form,  or  the  much  less  valuable  iron  pyrites, 
with  calcium  carbonate,  carbon,  and  sodium  chloride  as  raw 
materials,  and  ending  with  the  sodium  as  carbonate,  the 
chlorine  free  or  as  hydrochloric  acid,  the  calcium  carbonate 
as  when  starting,  and  the  sulphur  free,  so  that  the  only 
material  used  up  is  the  carbon,  and  there  are  no  by-products. 
It  is  not  possible  to  realize  this  condition  entirely,  however, 
and  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  recover  the  sulphur  commercially. 

This  round  can  be  represented  by  the  following  reactions: 

2S  +  :K\  +  2//,c;  =  'Z/i^SO^ 
iXaa+  Zlf^SO^  =  ZNa^O^  +  4/767 

^ZXa^SO^  +  4^.-3  ZNa^  +  4C(9, 
^iXa^S  +  ^ZCaCO^  =  ZXa,CC\  +  ^ZCaS 
)lCaS+ZCC\  +  "Zllp  =  ZCaCO^  +  ZH^S 
Z//.,S  +  U\  =  2//,S0, 
or  2//,5  +  C\  =  ZS  +  ZH^O 

Or,  combining  them,  wc  get 

That  is,  theoretically,  for  117  parts,  by  weight,  of  salt, 
only  l'^  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon  arc  required  to  convert 
it  into  sodium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  makes 
it  apparently  a  cheap  and  simple  process.  The  practice  is, 
however,  not  nearly  so  fine,  for  actually  400  to  500  parts  of 
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carbon  are  required  to  every  117  parts  of  salt.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
plant  and  constantly  required  for  labor  and  repairs;  besides, 
the  reactions  do  not  go  as  smoothly  as  represented. 

53.  The  reaction  that  takes  place  when  carbon,  sodium 
sulphate,  and  calcium  carbonate  are  fused  together  has  been 
the  subject  of  almost  endless  discussion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  calcium  compound,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
an  insoluble  calcium  sulphide  is  not  formed  with  either 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide;  therefore,  it  was 
long  held  that  the  calcium  compound  formed  in  the  above 
must  be  an  oxysulphide  CaO^CaS.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
definitely  settled  that  the  reactions  take  place  practically  as 
represented  above,  the  calcium  sulphide  formed  being  insol- 
uble.    At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  reaction 

CaCO^  +  C  =  CaO  +  %C0 

begins,  and  serves  as  a  signal  for  the  withdrawing  of  the 
charge,  for  the  carbon  monoxide  comes  up  through  the 
material  and  burns  with  long,  pointed  flames,  called  candles^ 
and  thus  indicates  that  the  transformation  is  complete. 
This  reaction  continues  for  a  long  time  after  the  charge  is 
withdrawn  and  while  it  is  cooling,  so  that  the  escaping  gas 
leaves  the  material  porous,  and  for  that  reason  much  easier 
to  lixiviate  in  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 


RAW  MATERIALS 

54.  Sodium  Sulphate. — As  the  preparation  of  salt  cake 
has  already  been  described,  we  will  avoid  repetition  by  con- 
sidering it  here  as  one  of  the  raw  materials.  The  sodium 
sulphate  should  be  fine  and  porous,  not  fluxed,  and  should 
contain  96  or  97  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  better  if 
it  contains  a  little  free  acid,  as  this  lessens  the  probability 
of  its  containing  much  salt.  The  acid  should  not,  however, 
exceed  2  per  cent.,  and  the  salt  not  over  ^  or  1  per  cent. 


aLkaUes  and  hYbfeocttLoklc  AcId   gaii 

55.  Calplnm  Carbonate. — -The  calcium  carbonate  is 
usually  chalk  or  high-grade  limestone.  All  impurities  are 
bad,  and  magnesium  and  silica  are  especially  so  because 
they  form  insoluble  compounds  containing  sodium  and  so 
cause  a  loss  of  sodium  compounds.  The  limestone  is  crushed 
to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  before  being  used,  but  does  not 
need  to  be  fine,  and  is  better  if  not  too  fine.  Caustic  mud 
(see  Art.  97)  and  calcium  carbonate  from  the  sulphur 
recovery  (see  Art.  88,  et  scq.)  are  also  sometimes  used,  but 
they  arc  so  light  that  they  do  not  fiux  well, 

56.  t!ftrboii. — The  carbon  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
powdered  coal,  which  should  be  low  in  ash,  not  over  7  per 
cent,  being  allowable,  and  one  that  gives  a  high  yield  of 
coke.  The  presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  pyrites  does 
not  interfere,  but  the  less  nitrogen  present  the  better,  for  it 
leads  to  the  formation  of  cyanides,  cyanates,  and  ferrocya- 
nides,  the  latter  introducing  iron  into  the  ash. 


nETAIl.9  OF  THE  I'tlOCJCSS  ■ 

57.  The  mi.\ture  varies  considerably  in  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents,  probably  partly  on  account  of  impurities 
in  the  coal  and  limestone,  but  even  taking  that  into  account 
there  is  a  wide  variation,  each  works  using  the  mix  that  it 
considers  gives  the  best  result.  The  theoretically  correct 
proportions  can,  of  course,  be  calculated  from  the  reactions 
given  in  Art.  53.     Leaving  out  the  reaction 

CaCO,  -\-C=  CaO  +  %C0 
the  proportion  will  be  100  pounds  of  salt  cake,  70  pounds 
calcium  carbonate,  and  17  pounds  of  carbon;  taking  this 
reaction  into  account,  it  will  be  approximately  100  pounds  of 
salt  cake,  75  pounds  of  limestone,  and  30  pounds  of  carbon. 
In  practice  much  more  coal  is  required,  for  some  of  it  burns 
and  some  is  left  in  the  product.  On  account  of  this  coal 
that  remains  in  the  flux,  the  fused  mixture  is  black  and 


^ 


^^^^^    that  remains  in  the  nux,  the  fused  mixture  is  black  and  1^_ 

I         M 


In  the  hand-worked  furnaces  aboot  an  average  muturc  is 
ion  pounds  of  salt  cake,  98  pounds  of  good  liaiestooe,  and 
48  pounds  of  coal,  but  in  the  mechanical  fnmace».  which  are 
now  largely  used,  the  charge  is  frequentlj  cut  tlovn  to  as 
low  as  100  pounds  of  salt  cake,  80  pounds  o<  limcslooe,  and 
30  pounds  of  coal. 


S8.  Hand  Fomaces. — These  are  simply  reverberatory 
furnaces  adapted  to  this  special  purpfise.  Fig.  H  shows  a 
from  elevation  and  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  of  one  of 
these  furnaces.  The  fire-grate  is  at  a  and  the  hot  gases 
pass  over  the  bridge  ^  on  to  the  bed  of  the  fiirnai;i;  d  c, 
which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  then  over  the  liquid 


/ 
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to  be  evaporated  in  the  pan  d.  The  fire-bridge  g  is  built 
with  a  flue  //,  which  permits  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  thus 
keeping  the  bridge  cool  and  retarding  its  burning  out.  The 
bed  of  the  furnace  is  usually  about  15  feet  long  by  7  feet 
wide,  and  a  charge  of  about  700  pounds,  more  or  less,  of  the 
mixture  is  worked  at  a  time. 

59.  Managrement  of  the  Furnace. — The  charge  is  first 
introduced  on  to  the  back  half  of  the  furnace,  through  the 
hopper  r,  and  is  spread  out  and  allowed  to  get  hot  and  dry, 
being  occasionally  turned.  When  it  is  thoroughly  heated 
and  the  front  part  of  the  furnace  is  hot,  the  charge  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  part  of  the  furnace  and  a  new  charge  intro- 
duced in  the  back.  The  principal  part  of  the  making  of  the 
black  ash  takes  place  on  this  front  bed  of  the  furnace,  and 
here  also  the  work  and  skill  of  the  furnace  man  comes  into 
play.  Very  soon  after  the  mixture  is  brought  on  to  the 
working  bed  of  the  furnace  it  begins  to  melt  in  places;  then 
the  furnace  man  must  turn  the  mixture  so  that  the  melted 
portion  of  the  material  is  turned  under  and  the  under  part 
comes  to  the  top.  By  working  the  mixture  in  this  way,  the 
furnace  man  must  gradually  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  mass 
of  material  and  brinj^  it  to  a  rather  soft  state  of  fusion. 
This  requires  an  almost  white  heat,  and  to  get  up  the  tem- 
perature as  well  as  to  rest  himself,  the  furnace  man  up  to 
this  point  only  works  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  and  then 
closes  the  furnace  do<jr  for  about  10  minutes  before  mixing 
aj^ain.  The  chemical  action  only  begins  when  the  mixture 
is  in  a  state  of  pasty  fusion  (it  never  gets  past  the  pasty 
sta^e),  and  when  this  condition  is  reached  the  reaction  must 
be  tinished  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  furnace  man  is  busy 
from  now  on,  stirring  and  mixing  the  mass  and  working  it 
towards  the  door  of  the  furnace.  When  the  reaction  is  com- 
pleted, flames  of  carbon  monoxide,  colored  yellow  by  the 
sodium  (so-called  candles),  will  appear  and  the  black  ash  is 
then  worked  out  into  a  barrow.  The  proper  time  must  be 
selected  for  **  balling  "  together  and  withdrawing  the  charge, 
for   otherwise    it    will    be  underdone  or  overdone.     If  not 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the^  furnace  long  enough,  it  will  contain 
unchanged  sodium  sulphate,  and  also  be  dense  and  hard  to 
lixiviate ;  when  in  this  condition  it  is  called  soft  ball,  for  the 
last  reaction,  which  gives  the  gas  and  causes  the  porosity, 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  start.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
left  too  long,  the  gas  of  this  last  reaction  will  escape  while 
the  material  is  still  in  a  soft  condition  and  it  will  then  settle 
into  a  hard  mass,  burned  ball ,  which  is  difficult  to  lixiviate. 
Under  proper  working,  however,  the  material  is  balled 
together  when  candles  appear,  and  it  is  brought  into  an  iron 
barrow,  where,  by  the  continued  action  between  the  carbon 
and  the  limestone,  gas  continuously  escapes  as  the  material 
cools,  and  so  leaves  it  porous;  the  slaking  of  the  lime  so 
formed  assists  in  the  lixiviation.  The  principal  difficulties 
occurring  in  the  black-ash  furnace  are  the  forming  of  these 
**soft**  or  **  burned  **  balls,  and  the  avoiding  of  them 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  furnace  man.  The  way  to 
avoid  them  is  to  have  the  furnace  hot,  keep  the  batch  well 
mixed,  and  to  bring  the  temperature  well  up  at  the  end  of 
the  work;  then,  with  proper  judgment  as  to  the  time  to 
withdraw  the  charge,  good  results  are  not  difficult  to  obtain. 

60.  Meclianlcal  Furnaces. — Although  the  tools  are 
suspended  by  chains  and  hooks,  the  continuous  handling  of 
them  at  the  high  temperature  that  exists  is  very  hard  for 
the  workmen,  and  much  depends  on  the  good  will  of  the  work- 
man  to  get  a  good  result.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  save  the 
cost  of  the  expensive  hand  labor,  mechanical  furnaces  are 
very  desirable.  The  first  furnaces  of  this  kind  that  were 
tried  were  very  expensive  to  operate  on  account  of  the 
frequent  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  great  wear  and  tear. 
Furthermore,  it  was  difficult  to  watch  for  the  candles  and 
draw  at  the  proper  time  to  avoid  overburned  ash.  The 
excessive  repairs  were  finally  done  away  with  by  adopt- 
ing a  barrel  -  shaped  furnace,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  which 
revolves  around  its  long  axis.  The  furnace  proper  a  con- 
sists of  an  iron  shell  lined  inside  with  firebricks.  The 
shape    is  that   of    a    barrel;    it    either    conforms    to    the 
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outside  shell,  or,  if  that  is  cylindri- 
cal, the  bricks  are  laid  thicker  at 
the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Two 
rows  of  these  lining  bricks  are  laid 
higher  than  the  rest,  to  break  up 
the  mass  and  mix  it,  and  also  to 
better  expose  it  to  the  fire  gases 
as  it  drips  from  these  projections. 
These  furnaces  are  from  15  to 
30  feet  long  and  average  about 
G  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ends,  and 
from  10  to  12^  feet  in  the  middle; 
they  are  heated  by  the  fire  gases, 
which  pass  in  at  one  end  and  out 
at  the  other.  The  furnace  is 
heated  by  the  gases  from  the 
grate  at  c,  or  sometimes  by  pro- 
ducer gas,  although  for  some 
reason  this  latter  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  used.  The  hot  gases 
pass  into  a,  where  they  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  the  salt 
rake  into  black  ash,  and  then  pass 
out  through  e  to  ^,  where  they 
pass  over  the  top  of  pans  contain- 
inji  the  liquor  from  the  lixiviation 
iif  black  ash  and  evaporate  it. 
At  h  is  shown  the  manhole 
through  which  the  black-ash  mix- 
ture is  introduced,  and  from 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
the  black  ash  is  discharged  into 
the  wagons  </.  The  draining  pan 
for  the  black  salts  is  shown  at  h. 


GI.  i'linrffe  for  llip  Mcclian- 
U'lil  Viirniicc — The  theoretical 
charge  for  the  mechanical  furnace 
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will  naturally  be  the  same  as  already  calculated  for  the  hand 
furnace,  and  the  same  conditions  of  water  and  impurities 
in  the  limestone  and  coal  rule  here.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  there  is  less  burning  of  the  mixing  coal  and  less 
mechanical  loss  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture,  so  that 
not  so  large  an  excess  over  that  theoretically  demanded  is 
now  used  for  the  mechanical  furnace.  The  average  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents  of  the  black-ash  mixtures  to  be  used 
with  a  mechanical  furnace  are  100  parts  of  salt  cake,  K3  parts 
of  limestone,  and  30  parts  of  good  coal.  The  size  of  the 
charge  will  naturally  vary  with  the  size  of  the  furnace,  but 
an  average  charge  is  from  1^  to  3  tons  of  the  mixture, 

62.  Maiiajrement  of  the  Mechanical  Funince. — The 
operation  consists  in  charging  in  all  the  limes  time  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  coal,  without  drying.  The  cover  is 
then  put  on  and  the  cylinders  slowly  revolved  {about  1  revo- 
lution in  3  to  i  minutes)  until  the  appearance  of  a  bluish 
flame  of  carbon  monn.tide  around  the  manhole  shows  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  limestone  has  been  converted  into  lime. 
As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  which  requires  from 
1  to  IJ  hours,  the  cylinder  is  turned  so  that  the  charging 
hole  is  up  and  the  finely  ground  salt  cake  and  the  coal  are 
dumped  in.  The  cover  is  then  replaced,  the  draft  through 
the  cylinder  diminished,  and  the  slow  turning  resumed. 
After  about  15  minutes,  the  mixture  is  hot  enough  so  that 
the  danger  of  carrying  away  parts  of  the  mixture  is  not  so 
great  and  the  draft  is  restored;  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
appearance  of  a  bright  yellow  flame  around  the  manhole 
shows  that  a  part  of  the  charge  is  becoming  fused.  The 
rate  of  revolution  of  the  cylinder  is  then  brought  up  to  3  or 
4  revolutions  per  minute.  The  charge  is  now  watched 
through  peep  holes  and  when  yellow  flames  (candles)  are 
seen  to  break  from  it,  it  is  time  to  stop.  The  furnace  is 
now  revolved  a  few  times  as  qiiickly  as  possible  to  bring  the 
mass  together.  It  is  then  turned  so  that  the  charging  hole 
is  up,  the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  furnace  turned  so  that 
the  charge  runs  out  into  the  wagons  </.     If  the  furnace  is 
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worked  properly,  the  gas  should  continue  to  be  given  off 
while  the  material  is  in  the  barrows  and  thus  a  porous  black 
ash  is  produced. 

In  some  works  the  method  proposed  and  patented  by 
Mactear  is  adopted.  This  consists  in  making  a  mixture  of, 
say,  100  parts  of  salt  cake,  73  parts  of  limestone,  and  40  parts 
of  coal.  This  mixture  is  put  together  into  the  furnace  and 
the  reaction  brought  to  an  end,  as  shown  by  candles,  then 
from  0  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  salt  cake,  of  quick- 
lime, and  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  furnace  cinders  are 
added  and  the  furnace  turned  quickly  two  or  three  times  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  materials  and  then  the  whole  run  out. 
This  method  saves  considerable  time  in  working,  as  the 
preliminary  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime  is  saved,  and  the  material  is  left  in  a  condition  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  best  for  lixiviation. 

G3,  Advantages  and  Dlsadvantagres  of  tlie  Mechan- 
ical Fiiriiai»e. — The  mechanical  furnace  has  the  advantage 
over  the  hand  furnace  that  it  makes  the  manufacturer  more 
independent,  as  the  only  skilled  man  needed  is  the  foreman, 
and  he  can  tend  to  j^veral  of  these  furnaces.  It  gives  a 
large  output  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  manual 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  uniform  material  is 
obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolving  furnaces  are  expensive 
to  build,  and  as  frequent  repairs  are  necessary,  they  are 
expensive  to  maintain. 

CJ4.  Cyanides. — One  of  the  most  disagreeable  impuri- 
ties occurring  in  black  ash  is  the  sodium  cyanide  formed 
from  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal.  This  cyanide  will  unite  with 
iron,  if  o|)portunity  is  offered,  and  make  sodium  ferrocyanide, 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  remove  from  the  solution,  but  which 
decomposes  at  the  end,  when  the  soda  ash  is  calcined,  into 
sodium  carbonate  and  ferric  oxide,  coloring  the  soda 
ash.  In  the  hand  furnaces,  usually  no  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  the  sodium  cyanide  from  the  black  ash,  but  for 
mechanical   furnaces  the   Pechiney-Weldon   method    works 
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nicely.  This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  sodium 
cyanide  is  fused  with  sodium  sulphate  the  cyanide  is  decom- 
posed. It  is  not  known  exactly  what  the  reaction  is,  but 
probably  the  following  equation  very  nearly  expresses  the 
truth : 

Na^SO,  +  ^ZNaCN  =  Na^S  +  .\\CO,  +  CO  +  .V, 

The  operation  consists  in  adding  a  little  salt  cake  to  the 
first  finished  black  ash  in  the  furnace,  giving  the  furnace  a 
few  turns  to  mix  the  charge  thoroughly,  and  then  dis- 
charging the  black  ash  at  once  into  the  barrows.  The 
amount  of  salt  cake  required  must  be  determined  for 
each  furnace  and  mixing  coal,  as  the  amount  of  cyanide 
will  vary  as  these  conditions  vary.  As  there  is  no  time  to 
analyze  the  black  ash  just  before  adding  the  salt  cake,  a 
fixed  amount  must  be  decided  upon  and  then  added  to  each 
charge  of  ash.  This  is  best  done  by  determining  the 
amount  of  cyanides  in  several  charges  of  black  ash  from  a 
furnace,  averaging  these,  calculating  the  amount  of  salt 
cake  necessary  by  the  above  equation,  and  then  adding  from 
four  to  six  times  the  theoretical  amount  to  the  charge  each 
time  just  before  emptying  the  furnace,  as  above  stated.  For 
example,  if  an  average  analysis  shows  ^  per  cent,  of  sodium 
cyanide,  there  will  be  ^  pound  of  sodium  cyanide  in 
100  pounds  of  the  mixture,  and  from  the  equation 

Na^SO,  +  2NaCN=  .Va^S  +  Na^CO^  -\- CO -\-  .V, 

we  have  142  :  98  =  jr  :  .5;  or,  theoretically,  it  will  require 
.72  pound  of  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  get 
material  of  this  character  in  extremely  close  contact,  how- 
ever, so  the  excess  is  necessary,  and  if  we  select  six  times 
the  theoretical  amount,  we  should  add  \.\Vl  pounds  of  salt 
cake  for  every  100  pounds  of  the  mixture  used.  This  is 
rather  an  extreme  case,  as  usually  the  cyanide  will  not  run 
so  high. 

Another  method  for  attaining  the  same  end,  and  one  that 
is  much  preferred  by  many  manufacturers,  consists  in  add- 
ing regulated  amounts  of  salt  cake  to  each  furnace  charge 
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until  the  amount  is  found  that  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
result. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  excess  of 
salt  cake  added,  and  we  might  naturally  consider  that  there 
would  be  excess  of  lime  and  coal  enough  in  the  black  ash  tc 
convert  it  into  sodium  carbonate,  and  no  doubt  there  is.  It 
has  been  found  better  practice,  however,  to  add  about  an 
equal  weight  of  finely  ground  limestone  to  the  salt  cake 
used  before  adding  it  to  the  mixture  in  the  furnace. 

A  mixture  that  has  given  good  results  with  this  process  i* 
salt  cake,  100  parts;  limestone,  78  parts;  coal,  37.5  parts 
and  as  a  final  addition,  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  salt  cake  and 
7  parts  of  powdered  limestone. 

65,  Properties  of  Black  Ash. — A  good  black  ash  f  roir 
a  hand  furnace  should  have  on  the  fracture  a  brownish 
black  or  dark  slate-gray  color,  and  a  porous,  pumice-lik( 
structure.  It  should  be  uniform  in  appearance  throughout 
the  ball  and  should  not  have  many  black  spots  of  coal  oi 
white  ones  of  limestone.  Balls  that  are  pale  pink  or  reddish 
are  usually  also  dense  and  burned,  and  will  be  found  or 
analysis  to  be  hi^h  in  sodium  sulphide  and  sodium  sulphate. 
Each  man's  work  for  the  day  should  be  tested  in  the  labora 
tory  for,  at  least,  total  alkali,  sodium  sulphide,  and  sodiun 
sulphate. 

Black  ash  from  a  mechanical  furnace  appears  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  from  a  hand  furnace,  being  dense  and  of  a 
higher  color.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  lixiviate  this 
ash  were  it  not  for  the  free  limestone  contained  in  it,  which, 
on  slaking,  breaks  up  the  pieces  of  black  ash,  so  that  tht 
water  can  get  at  it  to  dissolve  out  the  sodium  carbonate. 

G(J.  Composition  of  Black  Ash. — Black  ash  naturally 
varies  somewhat  in  composition,  but  usually  has  about  40  pei 
cent,  of  soluble  matter,  consisting  of  the  carbonate,  oxide, 
chloride,  sulphate,  sulphite,  thiosuli)hate,  aluminate,  silicate, 
cyanide,  and  sul[)hocyanide  of  sodium;  while  the  insoluble 
portion  consists  mainly  of  the  sulphide,  carbonate  and  oxide 
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of  calcium,  ferrous  sulphide,  aluminum  oxide,  silica,  mag- 
nesium oxide,  carbon,  sand,  and  insoluble  sodium  compounds 
of  aluminum  and  silicon.  Of  course,  sodium  carbonate,  cal- 
cium sulphide,  and  calcium  oxide  are  the  preponderating 
substances. 

67.  lilxlvlatlon  of  Black  Ash. — The  black  ash  when 
removed  from  the  furnace  is  very  hot  and  must  be  allowed 
to  lie  and  cool  until  it  can  be  conveniently  broken  and 
handled.  This  usually  requires  about  2  days.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  lie  longer  than  is  necessary,  for 
the  moisture,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  of  the  air  act  upon 
it.  The  carbon  dioxide  converts  the  lime  into  calcium  car- 
bonate, and  the  calcium  sulphide  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  oxygen  converts  calcium  sul- 
phide to  calcium  sulphate  and  various  intermediate  oxida- 
tion products.  Finally  the  moisture  aids  in  the  formation 
of  sodium  sulphate,  sulphide,  etc.,  from  the  calcium  salts 
and  sodium  carbonates,  and  thus  causes  a  loss  of  the  valuable 
sodium  carbonate. 

Various  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  the  lixiviation ; 
for  the  lime  is  slaked  and  tends  to  react  with  the  sodium 
carbonate,  as  above,  while  the  calcium  sulphide  also  reacts 
to  form  the  sulphide  of  sodium.  This  takes  place  especially 
rapidly  if  the  solution  is  hot  and  dilute.  Furthermore,  the 
oxidation  of  the  calcium  sulphide  to  sulphate  and  then  a 
reaction  between  that  and  the  sodium  carbonate  takes 
place  here  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case,  unless  the  male- 
rial  is  protected  from  the  air.  It  is  necessary  then  to  lixivi- 
ate away  from  the  air  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  keep  the 
liquid  cold.  These  last  two  conditions  seem  to  be  and  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  but  the  temperature  is 
selected  that  will  give  the  most  rapid  extraction  with  the 
least  trouble  in  other  directions. 

68.  Sliank's  Lilxiviation  System. — This  system  for 
lixiviating  the  black  ash  has  practically  displaced  all  other 
systems,  as  it  is  rational,  simple,  and  efficient.  The  lixivi- 
ating apparatus  consists  of  one  large  tank  divided  into  from 
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four  to  eight  water-tight  compartments.  Each  compart- 
ment has  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  sheet  iron,  which 
serves  to  support  the  himps  of  black  ash  and  acts  as  a  filter 
for  the  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  A  pipe  leads  from 
under  "the  false  bottom  of  each  section  of  the  apparatus  to 
near  the  top  of  the  other  sections,  so  that  the  different  sec- 
tions may  be  connected  together  at  will;  each  section  has 
a  pipe  for  supplying  fresh  water  when  necessary.  Fre- 
quently they  are  fitted  with  steam  connections  as  well,  so 
that  the  liquid  may  be  warmed,  if  desirable. 

In  working,  the  water  or  dilute  lye  flows  in  at  the  top  of 
the  section,  and  as  it  dissolves  more  material  it  becomes 
heavier  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank;  it  is  then  forced 
into  the  next  tank  by  the  fresh  incoming  lye;  this  process  is 
continued  until  it  finally  flows  away  sufficiently  concentrated. 
The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  contents  of  the  various 
tanks  are  always  completely  covered.  The  process  is  con- 
tinuous, the  water  flowing  into  the  tank  containing  the  most 
nearly  extracted  black  ash  and  flowing  away  from  the  last 
and  most  recently  charged  tank  as  long  as  the  sp>ecific 
gravity  does  not  fall  below  1.25.  As  soon  as  the  sp>ecific 
gravity  of  the  lye  from  the  last  tank  falls  below  1.25  it  is 
turned  into  a  tank  recently  filled  with  new  ash  and  the 
exhausted  ash  is  washed  with  water  until  the  wash  watei 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  1.005.  Then  the  waste  is  sent 
to  the  (lump  and  the  tank  is  freshly  charged  to  serve  as  the 
end  tank  in  its  turn.  The  best  temperature  for  lixiviation 
to  give  concentrated  solutions  is  about  50°  C,  which  is 
usually  reached  by  the  heat  from  the  slaking  of  the  lime 
when  th(!  Ive  comes  in  contact  with  the  fresh  ash.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  the  temperature  can  be  raised  by  blowing  in 
steam.  In  the  first  one  or  two  tanks  of  the  series,  where  the 
lye  is  weak,  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  get  below 
J}r>''  C  The  black  ash,  as  can  be  shown  by  extracting  with 
alcohol,  contains  no  sodium  hydrate  or  sodium  sulphide,  the 
lye  obtained  from  its  lixiviation  contains  not  only  these  sub- 
stances, but  various  other  soda  compounds  formed  by  inter- 
change during  the  lixiviation. 
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Although  the  composition  of  the  various  lyes  differs  con- 
siderably, depending  on  the  conditions  of  lixiviation,  etc., 
the  following  analysis  of  a  lye  of  1.25  sp.  gr.  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  such  solutions.  The  solu- 
tion contained  313.9  grams  of  solid  substance  per  liter,  and 
the  solid  had  the  following  composition : 

Sodium  carbonate  . .   7i.30ji^  Sodium  sulphate 24j^ 

Sodium  hydrate 24.50^  Sodium  cyanide 09^ 

Sodium  chloride. .. .     1.90ji^  Alumina 1.51^ 

Sodium  sulphide 10^  Silica 19^ 

Sodium  thiosulphate       .37^  Iron traces 

69.  Purification  of  the  Lye, — The  lye  contains  con- 
siderable finely  divided  suspended  matter,  and  is  therefore 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  warm  place  to  allow  it  to 
settle  and  become  clear.  The  iron  compounds  if  left  in  the 
lye  would  decompose  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process  and 
color  the  ash.  The  sodium  ferrocyanide  may  be  decomposed 
by  heating  the  lye  to  180°  C,  the  following  reaction  taking 
place  between  the  sodium  ferrocyanide,  sodium  thiosul- 
phate, and  sodium  carbonate : 

Nafe{CN)^  +  hNa^Sfi^  +  'iNa^CO^  +  3//,  (9  =  bNaCNS 
+  bNa^SO,  +  NaCHO^  +  NH^  +  ^ZNaHCO,  +  FeO 

This  method  is,  however,  difficult  and  expensive,  so  that 
it  is  far  better  to  use  the  Pechiney-Weldon  method  and  so 
exclude  the  ferrocyanide  from  the  black  ash,  and  thus  from 
the  lye.  The  iron  sulphide  may  be  separated  by  allowing 
the  lye  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  iron  sulphide 
slowly  separates  out.  This  method  is  slow,  however,  and  it 
is  better  and  more  usual  to  allow  the  lye  to  flow  down  ropes 
and  chains  in  tall  towers,  up  which  are  passing  carbon  diox- 
ide and  oxygen  from  the  black-ash  furnaces  or  from  lime 
kilns.  By  this  means  the  caustic  soda  is  carbonated,  form- 
ing sodium  carbonate;  the  iron  is  precipitated,  and  the 
sodium  sulphide  is  converted  into  sodium  carbonate  with  the 
liberation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  last  reaction  is 
not  complete  under  practical  conditions,  so  that  sometimes 
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zinc  hydrate  is  mixed  with  lye  at  this  point  to  complete 
the  removal  of  the  sodium  sulphide. 

70.  Pauirs  Method. — This  method  for  purifying  the 
tank  liquor  consists  in  mixing  it  with  a  little  Weldon  mud 
(see  Alkalies  and  Hydrochloric  Acid^  Part  2)  and  then  blow- 
ing in  air  and  steam  until  the  sodium  sulphide  is  thoroughly 
oxidized  and  the  iron,  silica,  and  alumina  are  precipitated; 
about  2  pounds  of  manganese  dioxide  to  every  100  pounds 
of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  solution  is  a  suitable  proportion, 
although  sometimes  a  smaller  amount  of  the  manganese 
dioxide  will  work  very  well. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  consider  Weldon  mud 
as  manganese  dioxide,  the  reactions  may  be  written  as 
follows: 

'^iNa^S  +  Urni\  +  bH^O  =  ^ZNaO//+ Na^S^O^  +  ^Mn{OH\ 

^M;i(0//)^  +  2C\  =  UlnO^  +  4:H^0 

Since  the  manganese  dioxide  is  continuously  recovered, 
except  the  small  amount  carried  away  mechanically,  it  may 
be  used  over  and  over  until,  through  the  precipitation 
of  ferric  hydrate,  silica,  aluminum  hydrate,  etc.,  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  too  bulky  to  handle,  when  it  must  be 
thrown  out  and  new  Weldon  mud  supplied. 

71.  Evapo lilt  ion  of  tlie  Tank  Ijlquor. — The  tank 
liciuor  after  settling  and  purification  is  evaporated  to  obtain 
the  sodium  carbonate.  We  may  conveniently  divide  the 
methods  for  evaporating  the  tank  liquor  into  three  classes, 
i.  e.,  in  pans  by  surface  heat,  in  pans  by  heat  underneath, 
and  in  pans  with  mechanical  stirrers,  by  means  of  which  the 
sodium  carbonate  crystals  are  fished  out  as  soon  as  formed. 
Of  these  three  methods,  that  using  surface  heat  is  the  most 
common;  it  is  very  convenient,  for  it  utilizes  the  waste  heat 
from  the  black-ash  furnace. 

72.  Surrace-IIcat  F.vapoi'atlon.  —  The  pans  for  this 
purpose  are  shinvn  in  connection  with  the  black-ash  furnaces 
in  I^'igs.  14  and  15.  They  are  of  very  simple  construction 
and  are  made  of  about  ^-inch  sheet  iron.     They  are  provided ' 
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with  two  or  three  doors,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  are  so 
formed  that  the  contents  (crystals  and  mother  liquor)  can 
be  drawn  out  on  the  draining  table  h  in  Figs.  14  and  15. 
During  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  to  make  them  tight,  are  luted  on  with  clay. 

In  working  the  pan  after  the  doors  are  closed,  the  pan  is 
6lled  with  the  clear  settled  liquor  and  the  waste  gases  from 
the  black-ash  furnace  allowed  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquor.  This  soon  brings  the  liquor  to  a  boil,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  hot  gas,  by  carrying  away  the  vapor  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  rapidly  concentrates  the  solution.  From  time  to 
time  fresh  liquor  is  run  in  until  the  pan  is  nearly  filled  with 
crystals,  when  the  evaporation  is  allowed  to  continue  until 
the  mi.tture  of  crystals  and  mother  liquor  has  about  the  con- 
sistency of  mortar.  The  doors  are  then  removed,  the  mother 
liquor  allowed  to  run  off,  and  the  whole  mass  brought  on  to 
the  draining  table.  The  mother  liquor,  "red  liquor,"  is 
allowed  to  drain  off  until  another  panful  is  nearly  ready  to 
run  out,  when  the  crystals  are  removed  to  a  special  drainer, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  lie  and  drain  ^4  hours. 

The  surface  evaporation  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  rapid, 
but  the  disadvantage  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  tire 
gases  is  all  absorbed  here  and  causes  a  loss  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate. Dust  from  the  black-ash  furnace  is  also  carried  over 
into  the  pan  and  makes  the  salts  impure. 

73.  Pans  With  Ileal  Below. — Pans  heated  below  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  do  not  last  so  long  and  that  they 
are  neither  so  effective  nor  economical,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  give  a  purer  product  and  the  loss  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, through  the  acids  in  the  heating  gas,  is  avoided. 
Various  shapes  of  pans  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  but  those 
built  boat  shaped  {i.  e.,  with  sloping  sides  and  narrow  bot- 
tom) and  heated  more  along  the  sides  than  on  the  direct 
bottom,  are  the  best ;  for  in  these,  by  the  boiling,  the  sodium 
carbonate  crystals  as  they  separate  settle  in  the  narrow. 
bottom  portion  of  the  pan,  where  they  are  away  from  the 
direct  heat  of  the  fire  and  from  which  place  they  can   be 
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scooped  out.  There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble  even 
with  this  style  of  pan,  however,  through  the  crystals  burn- 
ing fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

7-t.  M<M^hHnlcal  I'ans. — These  pans  are  also  heated  by 
outside  fire,  but  they  have  mechanical  stirring  devices  that 
not  only  prevent  the  crystals  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  but  save  lalwr  by  working  the  crystals  to  the  end  of 
the  pan  and  finally  lifting  them  out  to  drain.  By  this  sys- 
tem, fresh  liquor  can  be  run  in  continuously  and  the  sails 
removed  until  the  mother  liquor  gets  too  thick  with  caustic 
soda  and  sodium  sulphide,  when  it  is  drawn  ofl  and  fresh 
liquor  started  again.     The   most   satisfactory  pan   of   this— 


type  is  the  Thelan  pan  shown  in  Fig.  Hi.  This  consists  of 
a  semicircular  iron  pan  <;,  which  is  heated  on  the  outside  by 
the  fire  from  the  grate  t/.  The  hot  gases  circulate  under 
the  pan  and  escape  to  the  chimney  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
scrapers  b,  which  are  rotated  by  the  shaft  and  gear  r,  prevent 
the  separated  salt  from  burning  fast  to  the  pan  and  move  it 
to  the  end,  where  it  is  lifted  to  a  draining  apron.  From  the 
draining  apron  the  sail  is  moved  to  a  large  draining  table, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  drain  24  hours  before  being  calcined. 


_v 
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75,  Calcining:  the  Crystals. — The  salt  that  separates 
in  the  evaporating  pans  is  dark  in  color  and  is  known  as 
the  black  salt.  It  consists  mainly  of  monohydrated  sodium 
carbonate  NajOO^^Hfi^  and  must  be  calcined  to  remove 
the  water  and  oxidize  any  remaining  sodium  sulphide  and 
organic  matter.  The  calcining  usually  takes  place  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  a  black-ash  furnace,  and 
the  charge  may  be  brought  to  a  dull-red  heat,  but  must  not 
be  fused.  During  the  drying,  the  material  must  be  turned 
over  occasionally  and  the  lumps  broken  up,  but  further  than 
this  the  operation  requires  very  little  attention,  outside  of 
the  charging  and  discharging  of  the  furnace  and  tending 
to  the  fire. 

76.  Grinding:  the  Soda  Ash. — By  calcining  the  black 
salt,  the  material  is  caused  to  cake  together  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  grind  it  before  putting  it  on  the  market.  This 
operation  is  carried  out  in  ordinary  mills,  such  as  are  used 
in  grinding  grain  in  making  flour. 


SODA  CRYSTALS 

77.  Sodium  carbonate  crystallizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures with  10  molecules  of  water,  forming  crystals  gen- 
erally known  as  sal  soda,  or  washing  soda.  These  crystals 
contain  63  per  cent,  of  water,  and  many  people  consider  the 
crystallized  material  so  much  better  than  the  calcined  soda 
ash  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  freight  on  all  the  water 
in  order  to  have  the  crystals.  This  attitude  was  justiiied 
before  ammonia  soda  came  into  the  market  in  such  large 
quantities,  for  the  soda  crystals  were  purer  than  any  of  the 
soda  ash  then  available.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
crystal  soda  is  sold  for  household  purposes.  It  is  better 
than  soda  ash  for  laundry  purposes,  for  it  dissolves  quickly, 
and  so  avoids  the  danger  of  particles  of  the  undissolved 
soda  getting  on  the  linen  and  damaging  it.  The  soda 
crystals  Na^CO^^\0H^O  are  manufactured  from  the  cal- 
cined soda  ash.     This  substance  is  dissolved  in  hot  water 
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and  allowed  to  stand  and  settle  until  quite  clear,  when  it 
is  run  into  iron  crystallizing  pans.  The  size  and  shape  of 
these  pans  vary  considerably,  but  these  features  are  not  of 
material  importance;  the  essential  thing  is  a  pan  that  will 
cool  slowly  and  not  render  the  solution  impure.  These  pans 
are  allowed  to  stand  from  5  days,  in  winter,  to  15  days,  in 
summer,  for  all  the  crystals  that  will  to  separate.  When  the 
crystallization  is  seen  to  be  complete,  by  no  more  crystals 
forming,  a  hole  is  broken  in  the  crust  and  the  mother  liquor 
drawn  off.     The  crystals  are  then  drained  and  packed. 

Soda  crystals  made  from  pure  soda  ash  are  soft  and 
unsatisfactory,  so  that  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  have 
enough  sodium  sulphate  in  the  solution  that  the  crystals  will 
contain  from  1  to  1^^  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate.  For 
some  reason,  this  admixture  of  sodium  sulphate  renders  the 
crystals  hard. 

78.  Yield. — Owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  only  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  occurring  in  the  sodium  sul- 
phate is  finally  obtained  as  sodium  carbonate.  The  main 
sources  of  loss  arc  a  mechanical  carrying  away  of  part  of 
the  charge  by  the  fire  gases  in  the  black-ash  furnace,  and 
a  volatilization  of  another  part  by  the  high  heat.  A 
portion  of  the  sodium  sulphate  fluxes,  with  the  brick  lining 
of  the  furnace  and  the  coal  ashes,  and  forms  insoluble 
sodium  compounds.  There  is  always  a  more  or  less  incom- 
plete conversion  of  sodium  sulphate  into  sodium  carbonate, 
and  a  further  loss  by,  necessarily,  incomplete  lixiviation. 
Finally,  the  action  of  the  water  in  causing  a  reverse  reaction 
causes  a  loss  of  soda. 

79.  Flnislied  Soda  Ash. — The  finished  product  from 
the  TvC  Blanc  method  of  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  should 
be  nearly,  <>r  quite,  white  and  should  show  very  few  reddish 
specks  after  grinding.  It  should  not  contain  over  2^  per  cent. 
of  sodium  hydrate  (unless  intended  for  special  purposes),  nor 
should  the  insoluble  matter  exceed  1  per  cent.  It  should  not 
be  possible  to  detect  sulphides  in  it,  and  the  sulphite  should 
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not  exceed  .1  per  cent.  Sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  are 
always  present  and  are  harmless,  but  they  should  not  exceed 
4  per  cent. 

80,  Uses  of  Sodium  Carbonate. — Sodium  carbonate 
is  used  for  an  alm6st  unlimited  number  of  purposes,  for 
some  of  which  sodium  bicarbonate,  or  caustic  soda,  is  also 
used  and  frequently  to  better  advantage  than  when  soda  ash 
is  employed.  The  most  important  uses  for  soda  ash  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass.  In 
the  place  of  soda,  salt  cake  is  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.  (2)  The  making  of  various  kinds  of  hard  soap. 
Caustic  soda  is  also  used  for  soap  making.  (3)  The  manu- 
facture of  borax  and  various  other  sodium  compounds. 
(4)  In  the  preparation  of  starch,  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose, the  preparation  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  purification  of 
oils  and  of  pyroligneous  products,  and  otherwise  in  the 
organic  manufactures.  (5)  For  scouring,  dyeing,  etc.  in 
cloth  manufacturing. 

81.  Methods   for    Stating    Stren^irtli    of    Soda    Ash. 

Soda  ash  may  contain  varying  amounts  of  sodium  sulphate, 
sodium  chloride,  and  various  other  substances  that  have  no 
value  as  alkali.  The  methods  of  determining  the  amount 
of  available  alkali  in  a  sample  of  soda  are  more  suitably 
explained  in  a  treatise  on  chemical  analysis;  but  since  the 
methods  for  stating  this  value  vary  considerably,  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  explained  here. 

The  French  express  the  value  of  their  soda  ash  in 
degrees  Descroizilles.  It  is  based  upon  the  reaction 
between  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  parts,  by  weight,  of 
100  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  that  are  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize 100  parts  of  the  substance.  Since  53  parts,  by 
weight,  of  sodium  carbonate  neutralize  49  parts,  by  weight, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  then  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  chemically 
pure   sodium    carbonate    will    neutralize   92.15    parts,    by 
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weight,  of  sulphuric  acid;  therefore,  chemically  pure  soda  is 
92.45°  Descroizilles.  By  the  same  reasoning,  chemically 
pure  sodium  hydroxide  is  122.5°  Descroizilles. 

The  Germans  very  rationally  report  the  percentage  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  sample.  Since,  however,  by  the 
method  of  determining  this  percentage,  caustic  soda  will  also 
be  determined  and  reported  as  carbonate,  which  may  have 
the  peculiar  effect  of  showing  a  substance  to  be  120  per 
cent,  pure,  this  method  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  English 
method. 


Ai't  iial 

TABLE   II 

Percentage 

English 

Liverpool 

Sodium 

Alkali 
46.5 

Alkali 

Alkali 

Descroizilles 

Carbonate 

Test 

Test 

Degrees 

.Xd^CO, 

A'a^O 

.ya,o 

79-51 

47.11 

48.00 

73-57 

82.07 

48.0 

48.63 

49-54 

75.87 

85.48 

50.0 

50.66 

51.61 

79.03 

88.90 

52.0 

52.68 

53.67 

82. 19 

90.61 

53-0 

5370 

54.70 

83.77 

94  -  03 

55-0 

55-72 

56.77 

86.93 

97-45 

57-0 

57-75 

58.83 

90.09 

99 .  16 

58.0 

58.76 

59.87 

91.68 

100.02 

5'^-5 

59-27 

60.38 

92.45 

The  English  rale  their  alkali  on  the  percentage  of  real 
or  availai)le  alkali;  that  is,  on  the  percentage  of  A^a^O  in 
the  case  of  both  sodium  cari)onate  and  hydrate.  This 
method  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible,  for  it  is  the  real 
alkali  that  is  of  value,  and  it  does  not  matter  so  much  in 
wiiat  form  it  is;  therefore,  the  percentaii^e  of  the  valuable 
constituent  is  given.  Tiiis  system  is  also  somewhat  used 
in  LVance  and  is  there  (^alled  the  Gay-Tvussac  degree. 
Unfortunately,  when  this  system  was  established  in  Eng- 
land,  the  values  of  the  atomic   weights  were  not    exactly 
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determined,  and  so  32  was  used  as  the  equivalent  weight  of 
Na^Oy  instead  of  the  more  correct  vahie  31.  Although  it  is 
now  well  known  that  this  error  exists,  it  is  still  retained, 
either  through  dishonesty  or  a  neglect  to  change.  Besides, 
in  the  Liverpool  district,  a  mistake  was,  and  is,  made  in  such 
a  way  in  making  the  calculation  that  an  even  greater  error 
is  made  in  the  manufacturers*  favor  in  stating  the  strength 
of  the  alkali. 

In  the  United  States,  the  English  system  is  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted,  using  the  correct  equivalent  for  Na^O\ 
although  in  New  York  and  some  other  large  cities,  where 
considerable  soda  is  imported  from  England,  the  English 
and  Liverpool  degrees  are  also  in  use. 

Table  II  shows  the  relation  between  the  different  meth- 
ods for  stating  the  value  of  soda  ash. 


TANK    WASTE 

83,  The  residue  that  is  left  after  the  removal  of  the  sol- 
uble constituents  from  the  black  ash  consists  mainly  of  the 
sulphide  and  carbonate  of  calcium  with  small  amounts  of 
various  other  substances  and  is  generally  called  the  tank 
waste.  Practically  all  the  sulphur  that  was  contained  in 
the  sodium  sulphate  is  left  in  this  waste,  and  therefore, 
unless  it  can  be  recovered,  it  represents  an  enormous  loss 
of  money.  In  addition  to  that,  it  requires  room  for  dumps, 
and  by  weathering  it  produces  an  almost  intolerable  nui- 
sance, due  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur 
dioxide  into  the  air.  The  weathering  of  the  tank  waste 
also  causes  the  formation  of  polysulphides  of  sodium  and 
calcium,  forming  the  so-called  yellow  liquors,  which  run 
into  the  streams  and  sewers  and  contaminate  them  and 
which  also  saturate  the  soil  of  the  neighborhood,  spoiling 
the  wells  and  doing  other  damage. 

Table  III  gives  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  tank  waste 
from  the  mechanical  furnace  and  the  hand  furnace. 
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TABLE   m 

COMPOSITION   OF  TANK  WASTE  FROM   MBCHANICAL. 

AN1>  HAND   FURNACKS 


Constituents 


Sodium  carbonate. . . 
Calcium  carbonate . . 
Calcium  hydrate. . . . 
Calcium  sulphide. . . . 
Calcium  thiosulphate 
Calcium  sulphite  . . . . 
Calcium  sulphate  . . . 

Calcium  silicate 

Carbon 

Alumina 

Ferrous  sulphide. . . . 
Sand 


Revolver. 

Hand  Furnace. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

2.9 

2-5 

24.7 

33-2 

I.O 

9.0 

54-7 

37.3 

.5 

2.0 

trace 

trace 

•3 

2.5 

1.0 

8.4 

6.4 

.8 

•5 

1-5 

2.5 

2.0 

5-0 

These  analyses  are  made  on  the  dry  substance,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  above  we  must  calculate  about  30  per  cent, 
of  water  in  the  composition  of  the  waste. 

The  disposal  of  this  waste  material  has  been  one  of  the 
important  problems  of  the  Le  Blanc  manufacturer  ever  since 
the  industry  became  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  waste 
to  be  notic  cd,  and  it  still  continues  to  trouble  him,  although 
the  problem  has  been  fairly  well  solved.  It  is  best  disposed 
of,  when  the  works  are  located  near  the  coast,  by  loading  it 
upon  scows,  towing  it  out  to  sea,  and  dumping  it.  This, 
of  course,  wastes  the  sulphur,  but  it  avoids  the  nuisance. 
Where  it  cannot  be  conveniently  sent  to  sea  and  it  does  not 
pay  to  employ  one  of  the  recovery  processes  to  work  it  up, 
the  waste  is  spread  out  evenly  and  then  packed  down  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  infiltration  of  rain. 

The  processes  that  have  been  proposed  for  recovering  the 
sulphur  from  the  waste  are  numerous,  but  only  one  has  been 
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permanently  successful.     Even  now  only  a  part  of  the  waste 
is  worked  for  sulphur  recovery. 

83.  Chance-Claiis  Process.  —  The  only  process  that 
has  ever  been  commercially  successful  and  the  only  one 
that  is  in  successful  operation  today  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sulphur  from  tank  waste,  is  the  so-called  Chance-Claus  proc- 
ess. This  process  depends  essentially  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  waste  by  carbon  dioxide,  which  reaction  was  proposed 
by  Gossage  in  1836.  He  believed  in  the  process  so  thoroughly 
that  he  spent  30  years  of  his  life  and  a  fortune  in  money 
striving  to  perfect  it,  but  without  success.  His  principal 
difficulty  was  that  he  could  not  get  the  escaping  gas  rich 
enough  in  hydrogen  sulphide  and  its  composition  varied  too 
much.  The  attainment  of  this  result,  together  with  a 
method  for  getting  the  sulphur  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide, 
comprise  the  achievements  of  Chance  and  Claus  in  this 
direction. 

84,  In  carrying  out  the  process,  the  tank  waste  is  made 
to  a  slurry  with  water  and  then  charged  into  a  cylinder.  A 
battery  of  seven  cylinders  is  usually  employed,  which  are  so 
arranged  that  the  gas  can  be  passed  from  one  cylinder  to 
any  other.  In  operation  six  cylinders  are  in  use  and  one  is 
being  emptied  and  recharged.  The  gas  used  must  be  of 
regular  composition  and  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent, 
of  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  best  obtained  from  lime  kilns 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  ammonia-soda  process.  It 
is  passed  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  most  nearly 
exhausted  material  and  sets  free  the  hydrogen  sulj)hide 
according  to  the  reaction 

Ca(SH)^  +  CO,  +  II^O  =  CaCL\  +  2//,5 

This  hydrogen  sulphide  passes  into  the  following  cylinders, 
where  it  is  absorbed  by  the  calcium  sulphide 

Since  the  most  recently  charged  cylinder  is  placed  last, 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  practically  all  absorbed  and  the 
escaping  gas  is  almost  completely  free  from  it  and  might 
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escape  directly  into  the  air.     For  the  sake  of  safety,  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  run  through  a  purifier  similar  to  those 
used  to  purify  coal  gas  and  containing  either  oxide  of  iron 
or  lime.     When  the  contents  of  the  last  two  or  three  cylin- 
ders  are  nearly   converted   into   calcium    sulphydrate,  the 
escaping  gas  begins  to  be  stronger  in  hydrogen  sulphide. 
At  this  point  the  back  cylinders  are  tested  to  see  if  the  gas 
will  burn,  for  this  is  an  indication  that  it  is  30  per  cent.,  or 
stronger,  in  hydrogen  sulphide.     As  soon  as  the  gas  from 
one   of   the    intermediate  cylinders  is   found  to   be  strong 
enough,  it  is  put  in  connection  with  a  gas  holder  and  the  gas 
collected   until  its  composition  falls  below  30  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.     (The  water  lute  of   the  gasometer  is 
shut  off  from  the  air  by  a  heavy  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  gas  into  the  air.)     When  the  gas  contains  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  it   is  turned   into 
freshly  charged  cylinders,   and  the  first  cylinder,  the  con- 
tents of  which  should  be  so  free  from  sulphides  by  this  time 
that    they   do   not    blacken    lead    paper,    is    emptied    and 
recharged  with  fresh  slurry.     The  water  from  this  residue 
is  so  pure  that  it  can  be  run  directly  into  the  streams  and 
the    solid   material,    which    contains   over  85    per   cent,    of 
calcium  carbonate,  can  be  used  for  fresh  black-ash  mix,  or 
for  making;  cement. 

8i>.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  is  so  strong  that  it  can  be 
burned  direet  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  it 
yields  an  exc^eedingly  pure  acid  free  from  arsenic.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gas  is  converted  into  sulphur,  however, 
for  tlie  sulphur  is  more  valuable  in  the  free  condition  than 
in  sulphuric  acid.  The  thing  that  has  probably  done  the 
most  to  make  the  Chance-Claus  sulphur-recovery  process 
commercially  successful  is  the  method  of  converting  the 
hydrogen-sulphide  gas  into  sulphur.  This  consists  in  pass- 
ing through  iron  o.xide  heated  to  dull  redness  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  air  in  the  proportions  given  by  the 
ccpuition 
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When  the  kiln  is  first  started,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
iron  oxide  to  the  proper  temperalure;  but  when  once 
started,  the  reaction  keeps  the  temperature  of  the  oxide 
high  enough  to  continue  the  reaction. 


86.     clauB   Kiln.— Fig.   17  shows  the  Claus  kiln  as  at 
present  used  in  the  Chance-Claus  sulphur-recovery  process. 
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The  gas  is  mixed  in  the  gasholders  with  a  proper  amount  of 
air  for  its  decomposition,  according  to  the  preceding  equation. 
The  composition  of  this  mixture  must  be  very  carefully 
determined  by  analyses,  and  the  amount  of  air  regulated  so 
that  there  will  be  just  sufficient  oxygen  to  burn  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  no  excess.  By  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  gas  in  the 
holder,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to 
add  to  make  the  proper  mixture.  From  the  equation  it  is 
seen  at  once  that  each  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  requires 
A  volume  of  oxygen.  Then,  if  the  gas  in  the  holder  is 
32  per  cent.,  by  volume,  hydrogen  sulphide,  each  liter  of 
the  gas  will  contain  .32  liter  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which 
will  require  .10  liter  of  oxygen,  but  the  air  only  contains 
21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  so  that  we  must  take  l\  liter  of  air, 
or  .70  liter  of  air.  That  is,  3  volumes  of  air  must  be  mixed 
with  every  4  volumes  of  the  gas  from  the  holder.  Of  course, 
when  the  gas  from  the  holder  has  a  different  comf)osition, 
the  amount  of  air  must  be  varied ;  so  that  it  is  very  essential 
for  the  success  of  this  process  that  the  gas  be  of  a  very  uni- 
form com[)osition,  and  that  the  work  be  constantly  controlled 
l)y  analyses.  The  gas  mixture  passes  from  the  gas  holder 
through  its  rondiu'tion  pipe  and  the  lute  .i,  to  prevent  the 
tlanu!  from  striking  back  and  ex[)loding  the  gas  holder,  into 
the  top  of  ihc  kihi  pro[)cr  />'.  This  is  made  of  iron  and  is 
ai)oiil  '.)  feet  h'vj^h  anil,  on  an  average,  25  feet  in  diameter;  it 
has  a  j^ratc  that  i)c*ars  a  layer  of  broken  bricks,  on  which  is 
abont  12  Indies  of  ferric  oxide.  At  first  the  gas  was  passed 
in  at  tile  bolloni  of  the  kibi,  but  it  was  found  that  here,  as 
is  j^ene rally  the  case  where  a  gas  must  come  in  intimate 
contact  with  a  solid,  a  better  result  is  obtained  by  passing 
the  ^i^as  mixture  down  throui^li  the  oxide.  In  starting  a 
kihi,  a  lire  is  built  on  the  iron  oxide  and  kept  going  until  the 
oxitle  is  red  hot;  the  i^as  mixture  is  then  turned  in  and  the 
reaction  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  takes  place.  The  temperature  of  the  oxide  is  kept 
up  without  any  furtluM*  outside  heat.  The  best  temperature 
is  abmit  23U    C,  taken  at  the  exit  pipe  from  the  kiln.     The 
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reaction  is  a  reversible  one,  so  that  it  will  never  be  quite 
complete,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  add  an  excess  of  oxyji^en 
to  force  it,  for  in  that  case  sulphur  dioxide  in  too  large 
quantities  would  be  formed. 

From  the  kiln  the  products  pass  into  a  small  chamber  C, 
where  the  mMten  sulphur  deposits,  while  the  gases  and  sul- 
phur vapor  pass  into  the  larger  chamber  Z>,  where  the 
sulphur  vapor  deposits  as  flowers  of  sulphur  and  some  of  the 
steam  is  condensed.  This  chamber  contains  walls  part  way 
across,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  These  walls  serve  as  baffle 
plates  and  separate  the  fine  sulphur,  which  would  otherwise 
be  carried  into  the  washing  tower  and  clog  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  lost.  From  D  the  gases  pass  through  the 
washing  tower  £,  down  which  water  is  kept  flowing  to 
remove  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  gas.  It  then  passes 
through  a  purifier  /^containing  lime  or  iron  oxide  to  remove 
the  last  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  the  gas  escaping 
into  the  air  is  practically  pure  nitrogen. 

This  process,  when  working  well,  recovers  from  85  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  in  the  waste  and  entirely  abates 
the  nuisance  otherwise  due  to  the  waste  decomposing  in  the 
open  air.  The  cost  of  the  installation  of  the  plant  is  small 
and  its  operation  is  not  expensive,  but  the  price  of  sulphur 
is  at  present  so  low  that  it  hardly  pays  to  recovxT  it,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  disposing  of  the  waste,  the  process  would 
probably  go  out  of  use. 

87,  Sodium  Thlosulphate. — Since  sodium  thiosulphate, 
or  what  is  more  commonly  known  as  sodium  hyposulphite, 
or  hypo,  is  made  almost  exclusively  from  tank  waste,  it 
deserves  a  few  words  here.  It  is  made  by  blowinj^  air 
through  the  waste  suspended  in  water  until  all  the  sulphide 
is  converted  into  calcium  sulphite  and  thiosulphate,  and  then 
adding  sodium  sulphate,  or  carbonate,  which  i^ives  the  insol- 
uble calcium  salt  and  leaves  sodium  thiosulphate  in  solution. 
This  is  boiled  with  sulphur  to  convert  the  sulphite  into 
thiosulphate,  then  crystallized  out  And  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization. 
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Another  method  is  to  pass  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  waste, 

thus  converting  the  sulphide  into  thiosulphate  according  to 

the  reaction 

2CaS  f  35(9,  =  2CaS^0,  +  5 

and  then  converting  it  into  the  sodium  salt  as  above. 
Sodium  thiosulphate  forms  soluble  salts  with  silver,  thus 
dissolving  silver  iodide  and  chloride.  For  this  reason  it  is 
largely  used  in  photography  and  the  metallurgy  of  silver 
It  is  also  used  as  an  antichlor  in  paper  making,  in  certau» 
kinds  of  dyeing,  and  for  various  other  uses. 


SODIITM    HTDRATE    ' 

88,  Historical. — The  manufacture  of  sodium  hydrate 
on  the  large  scale  at  a  factory  does  not  date  back  nearly  so 
far  as  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash.  It  is  true  that  caustic 
soda  has  been  used  for  soap  making  almost  as  long  as  soap 
has  been  known,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  made  at  the  soap 
manufactory  and  used  in  the  form  of  solution.  It  was  not 
until  1850  that  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda,  as  such, 
began,  and  then  only  on  a  small  scale;  and  it  was  not  until 
ISOO  that  the  manufacture  attained  any  considerable  impor- 
tance. From  that  time  on,  however,  more  and  more  caustic 
soda  has  been  made,  until  now  it  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  alkali  industry. 

81).  Sodium  Ciirbonato  and  Lime. — The  most  common 
process  for  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda  is  by  means  of 
the  reaction  between  sodium  carbonate  and  slaked  lime. 
This  reaction  is 

N^i,CC\  +  Cn{OH)^  ^  ^2XciOIl+  CaCO, 

Since  the  reaction  is  a  reversible  (Mie,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  the  sodium  hydrate  too  strong,  for  the  stronger  the 
solution  is  in  caustic  soda,  just  so  much  more  tendency  is 
there  for  it  to  ^o  towards  the  formation  of  calcium  hydrate 
and  sodium  (\'irb()nate.  On  the  other  hand,  although  dilute 
solutions  lead  to  a  high  percentage  transformation  of  the 
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sodium  carbonate,  they  require  large  apparatus  and  much 
heat  to  drive  off  the  water,  in  the  making  of  the  solid  caustic. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  A 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  of  1.1  sp.  gr.,  that  is,  about 
10  per  cent.,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous strength  for  conversion  into  the  hydrate.  With  a 
solution  of  this  strength,  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  used  can  be  converted  into  caustic  soda,  which 
gives  a  fair  strength  of  solution. 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 

90,  Soda  Ash. — The  soda  from  the  Le  Blanc  process  is 
well  suited  for  making  caustic  soda,  for  it  frequently  contains 
considerable  caustic,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  lixiviation 
of  the  black  ash,  and  so  requires  less  lime  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  lime- 
stone to  the  black-ash  charge,  practically  all  the  sodium  can 
be  obtained  as  the  hydrate;  this  method  is  sometimes 
employed.  A  suitable  furnace  charge  to  employ  when  the 
tank  liquor  is  to  be  used  for  making  caustic  is  100  parts, 
by  weight,  of  salt  cake,  110  parts  of  limestone,  and  05  parts 
of  coal.  A  part  of  the  limestone  is  frequently  replaced  by 
caustic  mud  (see  Art.  97)  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  parts 
of  the  mud  to  12  parts  of  limestone.  The  red  liquid  (mother 
liquor  from  the  black  salt)  from  the  Le  Blanc  process,  in 
which  is  concentrated  much  of  the  caustic  originally  in  the 
black  ash,  is  frequently  utilized  for  making  caustic  soda. 

At  the  ammonia-soda  works  the  sodium  bicarbonate  mixed 
with  water  is  first  boiled  by  steam  in  a  closed  apparatus,  so 
that  the  ammonia  and  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  bicarbo- 
nate carbon  dioxide  are  driven  off  and  utilized  in  the  car- 
bonating  towers,  while  the  sodium-carbonate  solution,  which 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  bicarbonate,  is  used  for 
making  caustic  soda. 

91.  lilme. — The  lime  used  for  making  caustic  must  be 
of  good  quality,  for  a  low  percentage  of  6^6^  not  only  makes 
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necessary  the  introduction  of  large  amounts  of  impurity  into 
ilie  causticizing  tank,  but  it  also  gives  a  caustic  liquor  that 
settles  badly  and  so  interferes  with  the  work.  A  satisfactory 
lime  sliuuld  contain  at  least  85  per  cent  of  CaO. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  1*B<X:B9S 

93.     CuiiKtlt'izInK  the  Sodium  Carlwnatc. — The  caus- 

ticizing  of  tin;  sodium  carbonate  takes  place  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  placed  horizontally  and  provided  with  agitators  rf, 
I'ig.  IS.     The  charge  is  introduced  at  b,  and  when  finished, 


t>  tliL'  filtor  at  <-.  iJuriii)^  the  causticizing  these 
cliisL-rl  with  phijis.  Sieani  may  be  blown  in 
Ljiei/iolH'aL  iIk-  liiniur,  while  c  is  a  rack  for  the 
s  is  usi-(i  \insl;iki'd.  In  inLiny  works  this  rack 
lilh  and  the  lime  is  slakt-ii  and  screened  from 
Uniiijr  to  the  caiisticii^L^r  in  the  shape  of  milk  of 
his  operation,  siiilicieiit  sndium  carbonate  of 
1.1 1  s[),  gr.  i-;  rim  in  so  that  when  the  lime  is 
tstic-izcr  will  he  nearly  filled.  At  the  ammonia- 
u   liipior  comes  hot    from  the  decomposition  of 


the  bicarbonate;  in  other  cases  it  is  betterlo  heat  it.     Suffi- 
cient lime  is  now  added  to  fulfil  the  equation 

Theoretically,  lOG  grams  of  the  sodium  carbonate  will 
require  5(i  grams  of  calcium  oxide,  or  62.3  grams  of  quick- 
lime containing  90  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxide.  Since  the 
above  reaction  is  a  reversible  one,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
an  excess  of  lime  present,  so  that  about  10  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  that  theoretically  required  is  employed. 

The  mixture  is  now  kept,  by  blowing  in  steam,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  80°  C.  and  is  constantly  stirred  by  the 
paddles  for  2  or  3  hours,  when  about  92  per  cent,  of  the 
sodium  carbonate  will  be  causticized. 

03.  Filtration. — It  is  now  necessary  to  separate  the 
caustic  liquor  from  the  calcium  carbonate  and  other  sus- 
pended material  (caustic  mud),  and  although  this  is  done  at 


some  works  by  letting  the  liquor  stand  and  settle,  it  is  usually 

filtered.     For  this  purpose,  such  a  filter  atiisihown  in  Fig.  ID 

is  employed.     It  consists  of  an  iron  tank  atKnjt  'iO  X  20  fc«t 

.   and  4  or  9  feet  deep.     This  tank  is  »upp<frtcd  a  little  above 

I   the  flcx>r  by  brick  piers  ant)  the  lKjtb>m  u  co  sloped  that 

the  liquor  drains  towards  the  pipe  /t.     On  the  bt^ttom  of  the 

f  tank  are  strips  A,  cut  out  lo  that  the  liquor  can  circulate 
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in  the  apparatus  and  will  finally  flow  away  through  ^.  This 
condensed  steam  can  be  used  for  boiler  feedwater,  or  similar 
purposes,  if  desired.  The  liquid  flowing  through  the  tubes 
is  in  such  a  thin  layer  that  as  it  boils  it  mixes  with  the 
steam  and  fairly  foams,  so  that  the  liquid  comes  in  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  tubes  and  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the 
heat,  thus  evaporating  rapidly.  The  foaming  mixture  of 
steam  and  solution  issues  from  the  tubes  ^,  ^,  and  by  stri- 
king against  the  baffle  plates  in  b  b,  is  separated.  The  solu- 
tion settles  and  flows  through  c  into  the  next  element  in  the 
series,  where  it  goes  through  the  tubes  in  the  same  way.  The 
steam  passes  upwards  through  the  **  catch-all  *'  d,  where  the 
last  of  the  particles  of  the  solution,  which  are  carried 
mechanically  by  the  steam,  are  separated  and  the  solution 
flows  through  //  into  the  next  element.  The  steam  then 
goes  through  /,  which  connects  with  /"  of  the  next  element, 
into  the  next  element,  and  there  boils  the  solution  which  it 
has  just  left.  This  solution  now  passes  through  the  tubes 
of  the  next  element  under  a  lower  pressure  than  it  had  in  the 
preceding  case. 

This  system  probably  gives  the  most  efficient  evaporation 
of  any  style  of  cvaj)orating  arrangement  and  is  very  compact, 
as  the  clonu^nts  tan  he  i)la(*ed  one  above  the  other.  The 
inventor  of  this  apparatus  clainisthat  from  231  to  25 poimds 
of  water  can  be  cvaj)orate(l  with  it  in  triple  effect,  and 
'M)\  ])oun(ls  in  (juadruple  effect  per  j)ound  of  coal,  while  in 
the  ordinary  vacuum  pan  only  Si  pounds  of  water  are 
evaporated  for  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  The  apparatus 
has  the  further  advanta^i^  that  it  is  nearly  automatic  in  its 
aelion,  thus  recjuirini;-  but  little  attention,  and  since  it  con- 
tains only  a  small  auKnint  of  licjuicl  at  one  time,  it  can  be 
easily  stopped  and  started.  'J'he  steam  for  the  first  ele- 
ment is  i^enerated  in  a  boiler  kei)t  for  that  purpose,  but 
for  each  followint^'  elenuuit  it  is  sui)i)lie(]  as  pointed  out 
above. 

J)5.  fnu'^tlc  Pots.-— Tile  evaporation  (\annot  be  success- 
fully carried  b(fyond  a  speeilie  gravity  of   1.')  in  the  Yaryan, 
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for  at  this  point  the  dissolved  salts,  such  as  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  sulphate,  etc.,  begin  to  separate  out.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  run  into  the  iron  pots,  where  the  evaporation  is 
finished.  The  salts  that  crystallize  out  are  from  time  to 
time  **  fished"  out,  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the 
water  is  all  expelled  and  fused  caustic  left  in  the  pot.  The 
caustic  pots  are  of  cast  iron  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
cast-iron  pans  used  in  making  salt  cake.  They  are  ordi- 
narily about  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
deep  in  the  deepest  part.  The  caustic  pots  are  cast  with 
a  rim,  so  that  they  can  be  supported  on  brickwork  over  a 
grate,  by  which  they  are  heated.  A  coal  fire  is  generally 
used  for  heating  the  pots,  but  since  the  fire  must  be 
allowed  to  die  down  when  the  pot  is  finished,  it  has  been 
found  very  advantageous  to  use  a  gas  fire  for  this  purpose. 
The  caustic  in  the  course  of  its  evaporation  attacks  the 
metal  apparatus  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  so  that  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  the  fused  caustic  contains  copper,  iron 
oxide,  and  various  other  substances  in  suspension,  as  well 
as  aluminum,  silicon,  manganese,  etc.  in  solution.  The 
substances  in  solution  do  not  usually  seriously  affect  the 
caustic  in  value,  although  the  manganese  is  frequently 
plainly  shown  by  the  green  manganate  color.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  to  remove  the  suspended  matter  so  far  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose,  after  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off, 
the  fires  are  cooled  somewhat  and  the  fused  caustic  allowed 
to  stand.  The  fused  caustic  is  then  ladled  into  sheet-iron 
drums,  which  as  soon  as  cold  are  sealed  air-tight.  In  each 
pot  there  is  a  residue,  containing  the  settled  impurities, 
which  is  called  the  caustic  bottom.  The  caustic  bottoms 
are  put  into  drums  and  sold  cheaply  for  making  an  inferior 
grade  of  soap.  When  this  is  not  possible,  they  are  left  in  the 
pots  until  they  get  too  bad,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water, 
filtered,  and  reconcentrated. 

96,  Remoyal  of  Sulphur. — In  the  case  of  caustic  made 
from  Le  Blanc  soda,  the  final  removal  of  the  sulphur 
takes  place  in  the  pots.     The  sulphide  is  best  oxidized  to 
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thiosulphate,  as  already  stated,  by  blowing  in  air.  The 
final  oxidation  of  the  thiosulphate  is,  however,  very  slow,  so 
that  it  is  assisted  by  adding  niter,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  all 
the  sulphide  and  thiosulphate  have  been  oxidized  to  sulphate. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  oxidizing  the  sulphide  and  so  obtain- 
ing it  in  a  comparatively  valueless  form,  the  sulphur  is 
precipitated  as  zinc  sulphide  by  using  zinc  oxide.  The 
reaction  is 

A\S  +  Hfi  +  ZnO  =  'ZNaOH+  ZnS 

The  zinc  sulphide  is  separated  before  evaporating  the 
caustic  liquor,  and  by  calcination  can  be  reconverted  into  the 
oxide.  After  the  removal  of  the  sulphur,  the  caustic  is 
treated  as  in  the  above  case. 

97.  Caustic  Mud. — The  material  left  on  the  filter  in  the 
filtration  of  caustic  soda  goes  by  the  name  of  caustic  mud 
and  consists,  especially  when  ammonia  soda  is  used,  princi- 
pally of  calcium  carbonate.  The  composition  of  the  caustic 
mud  from  the  filter  of  a  works  making  caustic  soda  from 
ammonia  soda  is  given  below : 

CaCO, 72.05^ 

Cd{0//).^ 15. 31)^ 

Jfi:(0//)^ b.Gl^ 

S/(\ :l.SO^ 

^'^^\(\  +  ^'^//^, 1 .70;^ 

CdSO^ 29^ 

XaO// 4:S^ 

//,0 1.62^ 


99 .  U^ 

Many  propositions  have  been  made  for  utilizing  this 
material,  amonjj;  others,  to  use  it  instead  of  limestone  in  the 
black-ash  charge;  to  use  it  for  making  Portland  cement;  to 
use  it  for  whiting  and  to  j)ress  it  into  form  for  crayon.  It 
has  found  some  use  in  the  still,  instead  t)f  lime,  to  set 
ammonia  free  from  its  salts;  i)rol)ably,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  this  material  is  still  run  to  waste. 
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98,  Loe^vigr's  Process. — When  sodium   carbonate  and 

ferric  oxide  are  mixed  and  fused  together,  carbon  dioxide  is 

given    off    and    sodium   ferrite    formed    according  to   the 

reaction 

Na^CO^  +  Fefi^  =  ^iNaFeO^  +  CO^ 

For  calcination,  a  revolving  furnace  is  usually  employed 
and  the  mass  heated  to  a  dull  red.  After  fusion,  the  sodium 
ferrite  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  washed  with  cold  water 
until  all  the  soluble  material  is  removed,  then  water  of 
80°  to  90°  C.  is  employed  and  the  sodium  ferrite  decom- 
posed into  sodium  hydrate  and  ferric  oxide.     The  reaction  is 

%NaFeO^  +  H^O  =  %NaOH  +  Fefi^ 

The  lixiviation  can  be  so  carried  on  that  a  caustic  liquor 
of  1.3  sp.  gr.  is  obtained  direct.  This  is  the  strength  at 
which  the  caustic  leaves  the  Yaryan  in  the  lime  process,  so 
that  a  considerable  saving  is  made  in  apparatus  and  fuel, 
for  this  liquor  can  go  direct  to  the  pots.  From  that  point 
its  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  caustic  made  from  ammonia 
soda  by  the  lime  process.  The  iron  oxide  used  in  this  proc- 
ess is  a  high-grade  natural  ore,  as  free  as  possible  from 
silica  and  other  impurities,  for  these  would  lead  to  a  loss  of 
soda  through  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds.  The 
iron  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  precipitated  ferric  hydrate 
is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  for  on  account  of  its  fineness 
it  gives  a  product  hard  to  lixiviate  and  filter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  residue  from  the  lixiviation  of  the  sodium  ferrite 
can  be  used  repeatedly  and  extra  iron  oxide  is  only  needed 
to  make  up  for  the  mechanical  loss.  The  process  is  not 
especially  valuable  for  making  caustic  from  Le  Blanc  soda, 
for  the  tank  liquor  must  be  evaporated  and  might  as  well  be 
causticized  in  solution  and  then  evaporated.  ()n  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  very  well  suited  for  working  the  solid 
ammonia  soda.  Caustic  soda  of  an  excellent  quality  can  be 
made  by  this  process. 

99.  Uses  of  Caustic. — Sodium  hydrate  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  making  of  soap,  wood  pulp  for  paper  making. 
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and  the  purification  of  petroleum  and  other  oils,  although 
considerable  quantities  are  also  employed  in  the  purifying 
of  phenol  and  other  organic  substances.  It  is  also  now 
used  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  in  making  sodium  silicate  and  other  sodium 
compounds. 

HODILTd:    BICARBONATE 

100.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  of  the  ammonia-soda 
process  may  be  used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  filters  for 
some  purposes,  but  for  most  uses  this  is  too  impure.  A  few 
years  ago,  practically  all  the  sodium  bicarbonate  was  made 
direct  from  the  Le  Blanc  soda  crystals  by  spreading  them 
on  racks  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  over  them.  This  had 
the  disadvantage  of  leaving  all  the  impurities  of  the  soda 
ash  in  the  bicarbonate,  and  later  the  method  was  improved 
by  dissolving  the  soda  ash  in  water,  or  fusing  it  in  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  passing  in  carbon  dioxide.  The  bicar- 
bonate then  crystallized  out,  and  most  of  the  impurities 
were  left  in  solution.  The  soda  from  cryolite  was  especially 
valuable  for  making  bicarbonate  on  account  of  its  great 
purity.  Tlu*  making  of  sodium  bicarbonate  from  ammonia 
soda  had  tlic  disadvantage  for  some  time  that  it  was  difficult 
to  frcH*  it  from  ammonia.  That  ditliculty  has  been  over- 
come, however,  and  at  the  j)resent  time  practically  all  the 
best  biearbonate  of  soda  is  made  from  the  crude  bicarbonate 
of  tlie  ammonia-soda  j)roeess.  Two  processes  are  in  use 
for  i)nrifvint'"  tlie  crude  biearbonate,  the  ik'it  and  the  dry. 

101.  WvX  Pr<)<H»ss. — 'J'liis  process  consists  in  dissol- 
ving the  erude  bic^irhonate  in  hot  water  and  saturating 
the  solution  with  carbon  dio.xide,  then  allowing  it  to  cool 
and  the  bicarbonate  to  crvstallize  out.  The  solution  can 
be  heated  to  r»r)  C.  without  more  than  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  to  a  higher  temperature  if  a  higher  pressure  is  applied. 
By  this  method  almost  all  of  the  salt  and  other  impurities 
of  the  erude  bicarbonate  are  left  in  solution.  The  recrvs- 
lallized  bicarb(»nate  is  filtered  off  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
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machine  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature  on  traveling  bands 
of  cloth. 

102.  Dry  Process. — This  process  consists  in  driving 
off  ammonia  and  moisture  by  a  hot  current  of  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  other,  for  it  only  removes 
the  volatile  impurities  from  the  bicarbonate. 

However  made,  the  bicarbonate  is  ground  fine  before 
packing  it  for  shipment. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  high  grade  of  purity 
attained  by  the  bicarbonate  prepared  from  the  ammonia- 
soda  crude  bicarbonate.  This  sample  was  prepared  by  the 
wet  method^  which  is  the  one  most  used. 

HNaCO^ 99.400^  Alfi^  +  Fefi^  .     .009^ 

NajCd^ 380^  Na^SO, 007^ 

NaCL 023;^  CaCO^ 021^ 

SiO^ 008j^  MgCO^ 011^ 
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ALKALIES  AND 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(PART  2) 


CHEMICAL  METHODS 


HYDROCHI.ORIC    ACID 


PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

1.  The  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  manufacture  of  salt  cake,  and 
really  consists  in  the  condensation  of  the  acid  set  free  in  the 
^salt-cake  manufacture.  In  a  few  works  salt  is  decomposed 
for  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone ;  in  which  places  the  charge 
of  salt  is  always  in  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  salt 
is  much  cheaper  than  the  acid  and  the  more  expensive  sul- 
phuric acid  is  more  completely  utilized  than  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  salt-cake  process.  A  purer  hydrochloric  acid  is 
also  obtained  in  this  case.  The  apparatus  and  methods  of 
working  are,  with  the  above  exception,  the  same  as  in  the 
making  of  salt  cake.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  consider 
the  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  that  has  been 
made  in  the  salt-cake  manufacture. 

2m    €k>ndensation  of  Ilytlroelilorlc  Acid.— During  the 
early  years  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  cake,  the  hydrochloric 
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acid  had  very  little  value  and  was  allowed  to  escape  freely 
into  the  air.  But  the  action  of  the  gas  was  so  bad  on  vege- 
tation and,  although  it  has  not  been  proved  that  it  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  animals  and  men,  it  became  such  a  nui- 
sance as  the  works  increased  in  number  that,  in  18G2,  the 
Lord  Derby  Alkali  Act  was  passed  in  England  forbidding 
manufacturers  to  allow  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  their  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  present 
English  Alkali  Act  only  allows  .2  grain  of  hydrochloric  acid 
per  cubic  foot  of  chimney  gas  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  absorb  the  acid  in  water;  we 
have  passed  also  from  the  time  when  the  salt  cake  was  a 
source  of  profit  and  the  acid  a  troublesome  by-product  to 
the  time  when  the  acid  is  the  chief  source  of  profit.  The 
problem  that  now  confronts  the  manufacturer  is  how  to  get 
the  most  complete  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  strongest 
solution  of  the  acid  possible.  Hydrochloric  acid  being  a  gas, 
its  concentration  in  solution  depends  on  the  temperature; and 
pressure;  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  strongest  acid  is 
about  40  per  cent.,  while  in  practice  the  best  working  gives 
about  'M'}  per  cent,  in  winter  and  30  or  32  per  cent,  in  summer. 

3,  Usually  the  pan  acid  is  absorbed  separately  from  the 
roaster  acicl,  fur  the  pan  ^ases  contain  a  comparatively  high 
percentage  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  and  can  be  more  easily 
absorbed  to  a  strong  acid  solution,  while  the  roaster  gases 
tend  to  give  a  much  weaker  and  more  impure  acid.  The 
gas  from  the  pan  is  cool  encnigh,  so  that  it  can  be  conducted 
away  in  glass  or  earthenware  pipes;  the  gas  from  the 
roaster,  however,  is  so  hot  that  it  would  crack  these  pipes 
and  either  brick  flues  or  iron  pipes  are  used.  The  brick 
flues  are  disadvantageous,  because  they  do  not  permit  rapid 
cooling;  iron  pipes  are  much  better,  for  they  permit  very 
rapid  cooling,  but  they  cannot  be  used  after  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  gets  below  200"  C.  After  the  roaster  acid 
is  fairly  cool,  it  receives  the  same  treatment  as  the  pan  acid, 
so  that  they  will  be  considered  together. 
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Cold  hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  in  cold  water  will  gener- 
ate enough  heat  at  a  16-per-cent.  solution  to  boil  water,  and 
at  a  20-per-cent.  solution  to  boil  hydrochloric  acid  of  that 
strength ;  so,  if  there  is  no  outside  cooling,  20  per  cent,  is 
the  highest  strength  of  the  acid  possible.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  furnish  the  system  with  an  efficient  cooling 
arrangement,  although  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
it  is  better  to  first  saturate  the  gas  with  water  vapor  and 
then  condense  the  mixture  to  as  strong  a  solution  as  possible. 
The  essential  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  condensing 
hydrochloric  acid  are,  therefore,  to  cool  the  gas  thoroughly, 
keep  it  cool  throughout  its  condensation,  and  to  bring  it 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  absorbing  water. 

4.  Apparatus. — The  kinds  of  apparatus  used  for  the 
condensation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  same  have  gone  through  several  stages  of  development, 
until  today  the  practice  is  quite  varied  in  this  respect. 
The  following  arrangement  shows  most  of  the  various  types 
of  apparatus  in  their  best  forms  and  it  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory condensing  arrangement  at  present  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  this  system. 
The  gas  goes  from  the  pan  and  roaster  through  the  pipes  A 
and  A'.  The  pipe  from  the  pan  is  made  of  earthenware 
tubes  tapered  so  that  the  small  end  of  one  fits  into  the  large 
end  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  pipe  from  the  roaster  is 
made  of  iron  for  one-half  its  length  and  of  earthenware  for 
the  remainder.  The  conducting  pipes  are  not  made  very  long, 
as  their  function  is  to  conduct  the  gas  to  the  towers  />  and 
B'  and  not  to  cool  it,  although  the  gas  is  somewhat  cooled 
in  passing  through  them.  The  conducting  pipes  are  sloped 
downwards  to  the  bottom  of  B  and  B\  so  that  any  acid 
condensing  in  them  will  run  to  the  bottom  of  these  towers. 
The  towers  are  made  of  stoneware  and  are  about  4  feet 
square  and  12  feet  high;  the  lower  half  is  empty  and  the 
upper  half  filled  with  fireclay  cylinders  set  on  end.  Water 
is  allowed  to  flow  down  these  towers  in  such  amounts  that  it 
is  practically  all  vaporized  by  the  hot  acid  gas.     This  water 
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serves  the  cloiihle  purpose  of  washing  the  sulphuric  add 
from  the  gas  and  of  cooling  it.  The  fairly  cool  gas,  satu- 
rated with  water  vapor,  now  enters  the  bombonnes  C  and 
C,  where  it  meets  a  stream  of  water  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  flow  of  the  gas.  This  water  and  the  tall 
connecting  pipes  of  the  bombonnes  finally  condense  most  of 
the  hydrochloric-acid  gas;  a  certain  amount  of  the  acid 
always  escapes  condensation  here,  however,  and  is  removed 
by  the  coke  tower  D. 

The  bombonnes.  Fig.  3,  are  made  of  earthenware  and 
are  fitted  with  rather  long  earthenware  pipes  a  to  cool  the 
gas.  as  well  as  to  conduct  it 
from  one  bombonne  to  the 
next.  The  bombonnes  are 
also  connected  at  ^  by  ground 
joints,  or  a  glass  tube  and 
rubber  stoppers;  on  the  inside 
of  each  bombonne  there  is  a 
pipe  c  to  conduct  the  incoming 
liquid  to  its  bottom  and  natu- 
rally the  upper  portion  flows 
on  to  the  next  bombonne  in 
order.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
of  thesL-  licimhuniics  are  used  in  series  for  each  pan. 

Tlie  cukf  tniver  is  m;uie  uf  acid-proof  stone  slabs  fastened 
tojrijiliei-  liy  iron  IkiihIs  soaked  in  tar  ;  it  should  be  about 
r>  ft-ct  square  and  :ti)  or  40  feet  high.  As  the  name  indi- 
calfs,  tile  jiackiiiji;  used  is  usually  coke,  but  porous  stone  and 
various  forms  uf  earthenware  have  been  used.  The  towers 
are  best  used  in  pairs,  the  aciil  ga^  entering  at  the  bottom 
of  otic,  and  rising  to  its  top,  is  carried  by  a  pipe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nc.vt  lower,  and  escapes  at  the  top  of  this. 
Water  constantly  flowing  down  over  Uie  coke  absorbs  the 
acid.  The  packing  of  the  tower  retjuires  considerable 
attention;  for  if  the  packing  is  too  loose  or  the  pieces  of 
coke  are  loo  large,  not  enough  surface  is  offered  forthe  acid; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  packing  is  too  tight  there  is  not 
enough  draft.     The  coke  used  in  packing  the  t<)wers  should 
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be  the  hardest  oven  coke.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tower  the 
largest  and  longest  pieces  should  be  used  and  smaller  pieces 
in  order,  iintil,  after  an  eighth  of  the  way  up,  pieces  6  or 
8  inches  by  3  inches  mixed  with  some  smaller  ones  can  be 
used.  After  one-third  of  the  tower  is  carefully  packed,  the 
rest  can  be  filled  by  dumping  in  coke,  freed  from  all  pieces 
under  3  inches  by  riddling. 

5.  Iiunfjce  Plate  Tow^er. — Another  form  of  coke  tower, 
or  condenser,  is  obtained  by  using  the  Lunge  plates.  The 
plate  tower,  Fig.  3,  only  occupies  from 
^  to  j'a  the  space  required  for  coke 
towers,  and  gives  an  even  more  efficient 
absorption  for  the  gas.  Of  course,  the 
size  of  the  lower  will  vary  with  the 
work  required  of  it,  but  for  ordinary 
cases  the  best  tower  consists  of  nine 
earthenware  cylinders,  each  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  3  inches  high,  set 
together  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
The  first  cylinder  A  is  left  empty,  the 
next  three  *  are  filled  with  sixty  Lunge 
plates,  the  next  one  c  is  left  empty,  the 
next  two  rfare  filled  with  coke,  and  the 
last  two  e  are  empty.  Whatever  size 
of  tower  is  used,  this  is  the  best  distri- 
bution of  the  filling.  The  gas  passes  in 
at  ^,  meets  a  descending  stream  of 
water,  which  absorbs  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  flows  out  at  A  into  the  bom- 
bonnes.  The  waste  gases  pass  out 
through  /. 

6.  Hart  Hj-stem.  —  A  system  re- 
cently patented  by  Hart  for  the 
absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid  has 
much  to  recommend  it  in  compactness  and  simplicity,  and 
although  it  has  not  been  used  long  enough  to  warrant 
its  being    called  an  established    method,   it    deserves   some 
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consideration.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  glass  pipes  a.  Fig.  4, 
through  which  water  runs.  The  water  is  fed  in  continu- 
ously at  b  and  flows  from  one  pipe  to  the  next  until  it  finally 
runs  into  c  as  strong  acid.     These  pipes  are  cooled  by  water 


Fig.  4 


runninp^  over  them  from  a  perforated  pipe  d,  the  excess 
being  carried  off  in  c.  The  gas  comes  in  at  /",  passes  over 
the  strong  solution  of  acid  in  r,  and  then  through  the  pipes 
to  the  flue  //,  where  it  goes  to  the  chimney. 

?•  Coiniiierclal  Hydrochloric  Add. — This  is  a  yellow- 
colored  solution  of  the  gas  in  water,  usually  claiming  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.2,  but  rarely  containing  over  30  or 
35  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  so  high  a  concentration  as 
40  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  Its  yellow  color  is  mainly  due  to 
organic  matter,  for  it  seldom  contains  enough  iron  to 
seriously  affect  its  color.  It  contains,  as  other  impurities, 
sulj)huric  acid,  chlorine,  arsenic,  and  frequently  lead  and 
calcium  chlorides. 
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8.  Purification  of  Hydrochloric  Add.  —  For  many 
purposes,  the  crude  hydrochloric  acid  will  answer  very  well, 
but  for  others  it  must  be  as  nearly  chemically  pure  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  a  method  of  purification  that  is  suitable  in 
one  case  will  be  useless  in  another ;  and,  furthermore,  the 
question  of  cost  must  frequently  be  taken  into  consideration. 
An  adoption  of  one  of  the  following  methods  will  usually 
meet  every  demand. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  method  for  purifying  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  especially  from  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  so-called 
Hasenclcver  method.  This  consists  in  treating  the  strong 
water  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  calcium 
chloride  and  blowing  air  through  the  mixture.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved  free  from  practically  all  the  impuri- 
ties except  the  arsenic,  and  may  be  used  in  the  gas  form,  as 
is  usually  done,  or  reabsorbed  in  water.  In  carrying  out 
the  Hasenclever  method,  100  parts  of  the  crude  hydrochlo- 
ric  acid  is  run  into  a  stone  jar  with  550  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  60.4°  Baume,  and  the  mixture  stirred  mechanically  or 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air  when  there  is  no  objection  to 
having  air  mixed  with  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  thus  reduced  to  55°  Baume  and  is  reconcentrated  by 
surface  heat. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide  may  also  be  cheaply 
removed  from  hydrochloric-acid  gas  by  passing  it  through 
towers  containing  solid  sodium  chloride.  Where  arsenic- 
free  acid  is  needed,  it  is  best  to  start  with  arsenic-free  sul- 
phuric acid.  If  the  acid  is  diluted  to  1.12  sp.  gr.  and 
barium  sulphide  is  added,  the  arsenic  will  be  precipitated  as 
the  sulphide  and  the  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate. 
The  gas  may  then  be  distilled  off  and  reabsorbed  in 
water. 

Another  method  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  Arsenic  separates  out,  the  reaction 
probably  being 

%AsCl,  ^-  35//C/,  =  lAs  +  ZSnCU 
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This  leaves  stannic  chloride  in  the  acid  unless  it  is  redis- 
tilled. 

Arsenic  and  chlorine  may  be  removed  by  digesting  the 
acid  with  scrap  copper  for  some  hours;  the  arsenic  is  pre- 
cipitated and  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  copper.  The 
acid  is  then  redistilled. 

9.  Uses  of  Ilyclrochloric  Aeicl. — About  three-fourths 
of  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  made  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  chlorine.  The  remainder  is  used  for  making  the  chlorides 
of  various  metals,  various  acids,  as  carbonic,  etc.,  gelatine, 
superphosphates,  for  purifying  animal  charcoal,  in  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  for  the 
preparation  of  various  food  products,  in  various  metallur- 
gical operations,  etc. 


CIILOUIXE 

lO,  Historical.  —  About  the  time  that  soda  ash  was 
beginning  to  be  made  by  the  Le  Blanc  process,  Scheele  (1774) 
found  that  by  certain  reactions  he  could  obtain  a  new  sub- 
stance from  hydrochloric  acid.  He  did  not  consider  that 
this  new  gas  was  an  element,  but  called  it  **dephlogisticated 
muriatic  acid."  Even  after  the  phlogiston  theory  had  been 
disproved,  the  idea  still  prevailed  that  an  acid  must  contain 
oxygen,  and  that  since  this  new  gas  was  made  by  taking 
hydrogen  away  from  muriatic  acid,  it  must  also  contain 
oxygen.  It  was  not  until  IS  10  that  Davy  succeeded  in 
proving  the  elementary  character  of  chlorine,  and  this  view 
was  not  ac^cepted  by  Berzelius  until  18'21. 

In  17S5  Berthollet  recognized  the  bleaching  effect  of  chlo- 
rine on  cloth  and  proposed  its  use  on  a  commercial  scale. 
He  advised  using  chlorine  water  for  this  purpose.  The 
chlorine  water  did  not  keep  well,  however,  and  its  prepara- 
tion on  a  large  scale  was  not  convenient ;  so  in  1789  the  plan  of 
passing  the  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potash  was  originated 
at  the  Javel  works,  near  Paris.  In  this  manner,  potassium 
hypochlorite,  known  as  Ran  dc  Javel,  was  made. 
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Early  in  1798  Charles  Tennant,  an  Englishman,  tried  to 
patent  a  process  for  absorbing  chlorine  in  milk  of  lime,  but 
the  patent  was  not  allowed  on  account  of  having  been  antic- 
ipated by  some  one.  In  April  of  the  next  year,  however,  he 
patented  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  dry,  slaked  lime,  and 
so  established  the  making  of  bleaching  powder  by  our  present 
method.  During  1799  he  made  52  tons  of  bleach,  which  he 
sold  at  1700  a  ton;  this  is  striking  contrast  to  the  large 
amount  now  turned  out  every  year,  and  selling  at  an  average 
of  $25  or  $30  a  ton,  or  even  less. 

11.  Source. — ^Just  as  sodium  chloride  is  the  substance 
from  which  practically  all  the  sodium  carbonate  of  com- 
merce is  made,  so  it  is  also  the  chief  source  of  chlorine. 
Potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride  furnish  a  small 
supply,  and  calcium  chloride  and  some  other  chlorine  com- 
pounds have  been  proposed  as  suitable  material  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  chlorine,  but  the  problem  of  getting  the  chlorine 
from  these  substances  in  a  commercial  way  has  not  yet 
been  solved. 

13.  Chlorine  Direct  From  Salt. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  chlorine  and  sodium  carbonate  began  to 
be  important  commercially  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  manufacture  was  frequently  carried  on  by  the  same 
firm,  and  usually  in  the  same  locality,  the  chlorine  was  made 
direct  from  salt,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  salt- 
cake  furnaces  allowed  to  go  to  waste  and  become  a  nuisance 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  operation  of  making  chlorine 
consisted  in  mixing  salt  and  manganese  dioxide  and  treat- 
ing the  whole  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  brought  about  the 
reaction 

and  all  the  chlorine  was  obtained  from  the  salt,  but  at  the 
expense  of  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  portion  of 
this  sulphuric  acid  can  be  saved  if  the  temperature  is  kept 
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high  enoiifrh  to  drive  the  reaction  to  the  formation  of  the 
normal  sotliiim  sulphate.     The  reaction  then  becomes 

■2X,iC7  +  MuO,  +  il/f,SO,  =  A\SO,  +  MnSO,  +  2//.t> 

This  reaction  is  only  obtained,  however,  at  a  temperature 
above  T^O '  C,  which  is  not  easy  to  obtain  with  steam,  and 
any  other  method  of  heating  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
on  account  of  the  material  necessarily  used  for  decomposi- 
tion vessels.  This  process  is  still  sometimes  carried  out  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  at  a  few  places  where  chlorine 
is  only  needed  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

!•{.     Chlorine    From  Hydrochloric  Add. — When  the 

Le  lilanc  soda  works  began  to  increase  in  size  and  number, 
the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  air  became  such 
an  unbearable  nuisance  that  it  had  to  be  abated  by  absorb- 
ing the  acid  in  water.  This  soon  made  hydrochloric  acid 
abundant  and  cheap,  so  that  it  then  came  into  use  for 
making  chlorine.  The  preparaticm  of  chlorine  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  consists  essentially  in  the  removal  of  the  hydro- 
gen from  the  acid  by  an  oxidizing  agent.  In  selecting  the 
oxidizing  substance,  its  cheai)ness  and  efficiency  must  both 
he  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  ease  in  handling  and 
the  resulting  ])r(Kluets.  Naturally,  an  oxidizing  substance 
that  ( an  he  easily  and  c  heaply  regenerated  by  means  of  the 
air  is  much  to  he  preferred  to  one  that  must  be  thrown 
away  when  once  tised. 

II.      (>x!<1at!on    by    C)xl<les    of   Maufirnnefte. — Just    as 

oxides  of  manganese  were  used  to  act  with  salt  and  sulphuric 
ai  id  \i)V  the  preparation  of  c^hlorine,  so  they  have  been  used 
more  recently  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  same  purpose, 
for  they  occur  in  nature  in  large  cjuantities,  but  in  varying 
states  of  oxidation.  The  oxides  of  manganese  occurring  in 
nature  are  manganosite  MnO  and  pyrolusite  MnO^^  which 
represent  the  high  anci  low  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the 
intermediate  oxides  hraunite  Mu,^t\,  manganite  i]/;/j^7j,//^6^, 
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hausmannite  Mnfi^^  wad,  and  psilomelane.  The  last  two 
contain  the  manganese  mostly  in  the  form  of  manganese 
dioxide,  but  also  contain  varying  quantities  of  other  metals. 
The  reactions  that  occur  between  the  oxides  of  manganese 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  as  follows : 

MnO  +  ^IHCI  =  MnCl^  +  Hfi 
MnO,  +  4.HCI  =  MnCl,  +  %H^0  +  C/, 
Mn^O,  +  ^HCl  =  2Mna,  +  SH^O  +  C/, 
Mn^O,  +  %HCl  =  ZMnCl^  +  ^//^0+  C/, 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  manganese  dioxide  yields  the 
highest  amount  of  chlorine  for  a  given  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  that  the  presence  of  other  oxides,  as  well 
as  of  iron,  calcium,  and  other  metals,  is  a  disadvantage,  as 
it  lowers  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  ore  and  uses  acid  to  no 
purpose.  The  manganese  ore  is  usually  bought  according 
to  its  percentage  of  available  oxygen,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  amount  of  manganese  dioxide  in 
the  ore. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is,  of  course,  used  in  solution,  and 
the  stronger  the  solution,  the  better  it  is.  At  best,  only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  acid  in  the  solution  can  be  made  to 
yield  chlorine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  second  reaction. 
The  reaction  does  not  continue  after  the  strength  of  the 
acid  has  fallen  to  5  per  cent,  and  usually,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  acid  is  left  in  the 
residual  liquors.  These  latter  percentages  do  not  mean  those 
of  the  acid  originally  present,  but  are  the  actual  percentages 
of  acid  in  the  solution,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  acid  is  left  unused  when  an  acid 
of  10  per  cent,  original  strength  is  used  than  when  one  of 
35  per  cent,  is  employed.  Working  under  the  best  condi- 
tions by  this  method,  rarely  over  30  or  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  chlorine  of  the  acid  is  obtained  in  an  available  form. 


15.     Apparatus. — The  stills  for  the    decomposition    of 
hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  manganese  dioxide  are  made 
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either  of  earthenware  or  of 
been  boiled  in  tar  to  make  it 


action  slackens,  steam  is 
coming  out  under  the 
false  bottom,  mixes  and 
heats  the  contents  of 
the  still.  At /is  a  man- 
hole, which  serves  for 
introducing  the  man- 
ganese ore  and  for 
cleaning  the  still;  the 
residual  liquor  is  drawn 
off  through  g. 

In  Fig,  0  is  shown 
another  form  of  still, 
which  is  very  suitable 
for  the  preparation  ol' 
chlorine  on  a  small 
scale,  although  it  is 
hardly  suited  for  larger 


silicious  sandstone,  which  has 
acid  proof.  A  small  still  used 
in  works  of  limited  capacity, 
and  sometimes  also  in  larger 
establishments,  is  showi 
Fig.  S.  It  is  made  from 
sandstone  and  consists  of 
two  parts  joined  by  a 
tongue  and  groove  with 
rubber  cement.  A  little 
above  the  bottom  of  the 
still  is  a  narrow  ledge  upon 
which  rests  the  perforated 
section  ^  The  manganese 
ore  in  small  lumps  is 
placed  on  d  and  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  run  in 
through  tf.  The  chlorine 
gas,  as  it  is  evolved,  passes 
out  through  f,  and  as  the 
into  the  still  through  f,  and 
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works.  It  consists  of  a  sandstone  or  earthenware  slill  a, 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  6,  as  in  the  above  case.  The 
still  a  is  set  in  a  wooden  case  and  surrounded  by  a  concen- 
trated salt  solution,  which  serves  as  a  lute  for  the  bell  r. 
This  bell  is  suspended  by  chains  on  pulleys  and  counterpoised 
by  weights,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  moved  up  and  down  as 
desired.  In  the  top  it  is  provided  with  a  funnel  tube  rffor 
the  introduction  of  the  acid,  and  an  exit  tube  e  for  the 
chlorine.  The  spent  liquor  is  drawn  off  through  /.  By 
blowing  in  steam  through  ^,  the  salt  solution  can  be  warmed 
as  desired  and  the  contents  of  the  still  brought  to  the 
desired  temperature  without  diluting  the  still  liquor  by 
blowing  in  steam. 

Another  form  of  still,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  made 
from  sandstone  slabs  grooved  together  and  made  tight  by 


[  meansof  rubber  cords  that  fill  the  connecting  grooves.  These 
I  stills  work  on  the  same  principle  as  those  just  described,  but 
e  much  larger  and  better  suited  for  work  on  a  large  scale. 
In  this  apparatus  the  lumps  of  manganese  ore  rest  on  the 
t  false  bottom  a  and  the  acid  is  run  in  through  i:  The  lower 
I  end  of  the  tube  c  dips  into  a  cup.  which  is  continually 
I  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  forms  a  lute  to  prevent 
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the  chlorine  escaping  through  the  tube.  Steam  is  introduced 
through  l>  when  necessary,  and  the  chlorine  escapes  through  rf. 
The  waste  liquor  can  be  drawn  off  through  e  into  a  trough 
and  run  away. 

10,     Management  of  the   Stills. — The  operation  con- 
sists in  charging  with  manganese  ore  and  then  running  in 
hydrochloric  acid  as  rapidly  as  the  reaction  will  permit.    The 
evolution  of  chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue  without  heat  for 
from  8  to  12  hours,  when  steam  is  blown  in  at  intervals. 
Steam  cannot  be  blown  in  continuously,  for  the  temperature 
would  become  too  high  and  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  would  be  carried  over  into  the  chlorine.     The  chlorine 
would  also  be  likely  to  come  off  too  rapidly.     The  pipes  for 
conducting  the  chlorine  are  either  of  lead  or  earthenware  and 
the  gas  is  often  conducted  from  several  stills  into  one  large 
main  pipe.     In  this  case,  when  a  still  is  stopped  to  be  cleaned 
and  refilled  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  off  from  the  main  pipe. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  using  valves  or  stop-cocks, 
but  is  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  means,  two  of  which  are 
descril)e(l  here. 

( )ne  of  these  methods  is  shown  at  //,  Fig.  7.  The  con- 
duclinj;'  lube  is  connected  with  a  Y  tube  shortly  after  leaving 
the  still,  and  this  Y  lube,  which  is  open  at  its  lower  end,  sets 
in  a  jar.  as  shown.  When  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  tube  into 
action,  the  licjuid  in  the  jar  is  lowered  to  below  the  branching 
])oint  of  the  Y,  but  its  lower  end  is  left  covered.  The  chlorine 
cannot  escaj)e  to  the  outside,  but  can  easily  pass  through  the 
brani  hcs  of  the  Y  to  the  large  conducting  main.  When  it  is 
nei  essary  to  elose  the  tube,  it  is  easily  done  by  filling  the  jar 
with  waller  or  a  solution  of  salt.  The  branches  of  the  Y  will 
then  be  filled  and  the  passage  stopped.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  enii)ty  or  fill  the  jar  each  time  a 
change  is  desired,  which  is  inconvenient. 

A  much  better  arrangement  consists  in  making  a  U  bend 
in  the  lube.  Fig.  S.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  U  a  small  tube 
is  connected,  to  which  may  be  fastened  the  flexible  tube  ^7. 
The  lube  a  is  connected  to  the  cup  /^,  which  contains  a  strong 


Still  Liquors. — The  liquors  from  the  stills  contain, 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  all  the  manganese,  aluminum,  iron, 
calcium,  etc.  that  were  contained  in  the  ore,  together  with 
considerable  hydrochioric  acid.  Although  the  liquor  varies 
considerably  with  the  grade  of  manganese  ore  used  and  the 
strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  a  fairly  representative  analysis: 

HCl (i.02^         FtCl, 4fi^ 

AlCl^ 02^         Hfi 81.73!< 

MnCl^ 10.6?^ 

This  liquor,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  acid  that  it 
contains,  is  hard  to  dispose  of,  for  if  given  a  chance  it  will 
act  on  the  mortar  in  the  foundations  of  buildings  and  even 
on  the  stones  themselves.  If  run  into  the  streams,  it  kills 
the  fish  and  acts  in  a  generally  disagreeable  manner.  How- 
ever disposed  of,  when  it  is  first  run  from  the  still  it  evolves 
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a  disagreeable  odor  of  chlorine.  In  addition  to  all  these  bad 
qualities,  the  still  liquor  also  carries  away  with  it  all  the  man- 
ganese, and  as  manganese  ore  began  to  be  scarce  and  the 
price  to  increase,  a  method  for  treating  these  liquors  became 
almost  a  necessity.  Of  the  large  number  of  processes  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  only  one  will  be  described  here. 

18,  Weldon's  Process. — It  has  long  been  known  that 
manganese  hydrate  can  be  precipitated  by  lime  water  and 
that  it  is  somewhat  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  All 
attempts  to  utilize  these  facts  for  the  recovery  of  manganese 
were,  however,  for  a  long  time  futile,  for  the  oxidation 
proceeded  too  slowly  and  could  only  be  driven  to  the  for- 
mation of  Mnfi^^  or  at  best  Mnfi^,  It  was  only  when 
Weldon  discovered  that  with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydrate 
the  oxidation  went  on  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
degree  that  the  process  had  any  commercial  possibilities.  It 
is  now  practically  the  only  process  used  for  the  recovery  of 
manganese,  and  it  figures  in  the  preparation  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  all  the  chlorine  made.  The  process  consists  in 
first  neutralizing  the  still  liquor  with  powdered  chalk.  An 
excess  of  chalk  is  to  be  avoided,  as  in  settling  it  increases  the 
precipitate  and  so  increases  the  loss  of  manganese.  Stifficient 
chalk  has  been  added  when  the  liquor  no  longer  gives  an  acid 
reaction  with  litmus  paper.  The  neutralized  liquor  is  then 
run  into  settling  tanks,  where  the  excess  of  chalk  and  the 
iron  and  ahnninuni  hydrates  are  allowed  to  deposit.  The 
clear  liquor  is  then  run  into  the  blowers,  where  it  is 
heated  to  55°  C.  and  mixed  with  enough  calcium  hydrate 
to  precipitate  all  the  manganese  as  hydrate  and  then  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half  more  of  the  lime  is  added.  The 
calcium  hydrate  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  pure  a? 
possible;  it  must  especially  be  free  from  magnesium  com- 
pounds, for  the  magnesium  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by 
the  chalk  in  the  neutralizing  tank,  but  goes  to  the  oxidizer, 
where  it  is  precipitated  by  the  lime  and  goes  on  to  use  up 
hydrochloric  acid  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process.  As  soon 
as   the    manganese   hydrate   has   been   precipitated   and  a 
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iroper  amount  of  lime  in  excess  is  present,  air  is  forced 
hrough  the  mixture  and  the  oxidation  begins.  The  air  is 
)lown  through  the  apparatus  for  from  2^  to  4  hours,  depend- 
ng  on  the  apparatus,  although  at  the  same  works  the  time 
or  blowing  is  about  the  same  for  each  batch.  At  the  end  of 
:he  first  blow,  a  calcium  manganite  of  practically  the  com- 
x)sition  CaO{AfnO^)^,  together  with  other  manganites,  is 
:ormed.  Then,  without  stopping  the  blowing,  a  suitable 
amount  of  manganese  chloride  (about  one-fourth  the  amount 
originally  taken)  is  run  in  and  the  blowing  continued  until 
this  is  oxidized  as  far  as  possible. 

The  oxidizing  of  the  manganese  hydrate  requires  con- 
siderable care  and  experience,  for  the  blower  must  be  started 
at  exactly  the  right  time  and  at  the  proper  speed.  If  it  is 
started  too  strongly  before  a  sufficient  excess  of  lime  is 
added,  the  manganese  is  oxidized  to  Mnfi^^  and  after  this 
is  once  formed  it  is  very  difficult  to  force  the  oxidation  any 
farther.  Such  a  result  is  called  a  **red  "  or  **  foxy  "  batch 
on  account  of  its  being  a  brownish-red  color  instead  of  black, 
as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  blower  is  not 
started  quickly  and  strongly  enough,  the  contents  of  the 
oxidizer  become  thick,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  force 
the  air  up  through  it;  such  a  result  is  called  a  **  stiff  batch." 
The  only  remedy  is  to  start  the  blower  at  full  strength  and 
carry  the  batch  by  this  point,  if  possible.  A  stiff  batch  may 
also  be  caused  by  too  high  a  temperature  or  too  little  calcium 
chloride  in  the  mixture.  The  best  mixture  contains  about 
3  gram  molecules  of  calcium  chloride  to  each  gram  mole- 
cule of  manganese  chloride.  For  the  total  oxidation,  it  is 
estimated  that  300,000  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  .to 
recover  the  manganese  for  each  ton  of  bleach  made.  At 
many  works  the  addition  of  the  manganese  chloride  and  the 
continuation  of  the  oxidation  is  not  practiced.  That  it  is 
advisable,  however,  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  reac- 
tions taking  place  in  the  Weldon  process. 

19.  Reactions. — If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
neutralization  of  the  still  liquor,  which  really  is  not  one  of 
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the  parts  of  the  process  proper,  the  first  reaction  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  manganese  hydrate,  which,  if  represented 
for  100  gram  molecules  of  manganese  chloride,  is 

lOOMnC/^  +  100Ca{ON\  =  \WMn{OH\ 

+  lOOCaCi^ 

For  oxidation,  the  extra  lime  is  added,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  air  blown  in;  the  reaction  then  taking  place, 
neglecting  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  may  be  represented  thus: 

100Mn{OH)^  +  60Ca{OH)^+ ^30^  =  ^SCaO.AfnO, 
+  UiMnO.MnO^  +  UCaO{MnO;)^  +  160H^O 

This  is,  if  we  consider  the  oxidizing  and  basic  parts  sepa- 
rately, equal  to  SQAfitO^  +  7^CaO  +  MnO),  Thus,  out  of 
100  gram  molecules  of  manganese  chloride  we  get  86  gram 
molecules  of  MnO^^  or  active  material  for  oxidizing  the 
hydrochloric  acid ;  but  we  have  also  74  gram  molecules  of 
substances  that  neutralize  and  so  destroy  hydrochloric  acid 
and  yield  no  chlorine.  Now,  if  we  add  an  extra  quantity  of 
manganese  chloride,  a  part  of  the  above  material  reacts,  and 
we  get 

+  24J/;/((9//),  +  2^CaC/, 

Then,  ])y  blowing,  the  manganese  hydrate  is  oxidized 
accordinj^  to  the  equation 

By  collecting  the  above  ecjuations  and  adding  them  alge- 
braically, we  have 

100J/;/C/,  -f-  \mCa{OI/)^  =  \mMft{OH)^  -f  lOOC^CV, 

4-  V2C\iO{A/^t0^h  -f-  160/AO 
24//^0  H-  4HC<iO,M/tOi  -f  UMftC/^  =  24(  \jO,{MnO^\    -+-    2AMn{0Hy. 

H-  24(  VfC'A 
2AA/N{0//)i  -h  6c^  =  l2J/;i(\A/;iOt  4-  24iV,0 
124J///rA  +  imCii(0//h  -f  49c;,  =  3GC*.?c;,(J///C>,)a  -+-  2QMnO,Af»0t 

+  \24CaC/2  -f  160//a(9 

From  this  last  equation  it  may  be  noted  at  once  that  at 
the  end  of  our  operations  we  have  a   mixture  of  36CaO, 
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from  124  gram  molecules  of  manganese  chloride.  That  is, 
we  have  79  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  in  the  form  of  the 
dioxide,  as  against  86  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  in  this 
condition  before  the  last  addition  of  manganese  chlo- 
ride. The  present  condition  is  much  better,  however,  for 
although  the  percentage  of  the  manganese  converted  to  the 
dioxide  is  somewhat  smaller  than  before,  the  amount  of  base 
present  is  much  more  reduced  than  the  active  manganese. 
Before  the  second  addition  of  manganese  chloride,  there  are 
74  gram  molecules  of  base  to  86  gram  molecules  of  manga- 
nese dioxide,  that  is,  53.75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
gram  molecules  that  can  react  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
manganese  dioxide.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  how- 
ever, there  are  only  62  gram  molecules  of  base  to  98  gram 
molecules  of  the  manganese  dioxide,  or  61.25  per  cent,  of 
the  active  gram  molecules  is  manganese  dioxide.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  second  addition  of  manganese  chlo- 
ride and  longer  blowing  is  a  decided  advantage. 

20.  Weldon  Miul. — The  mixture  of  calcium  and  man- 
ganese manganites  obtained  by  the  above  operations  is  a 
black,  shiny  precipitate,  which  is  in  suspension  in  a  solution 
of  calcium  chloride.  This  mixture  is  run  from  the  oxidi- 
zers to  the  settling  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or 
4  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  precipitate  will  have 
settled  into  the  lower  half  of  the  solution  and  the  clear  cal- 
cium chloride  solution  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  top;  the 
shiny  mass  remaining  is  called  Weldon  mud.  The  Weldon 
mud  finds  several  uses  besides  the  preparation  of  chlorine; 
it  is  used  in  gas  purifiers,  to  remove  iron  from  alum,  to 
remove  sulphides  from  caustic  soda,  and  for  several  similar 
purposes.  Weldon  at  one  time  recommended  it  for  neu- 
tralizing the  still  liquors  instead  of  chalk,  but  later  aban- 
doned it  for  that  purpose.  At  present  it  is  used  quite 
extensively  in  that  way,  for  it  not  only  saves  the  chalk,  but 
also  utilizes  the  acid  of  the  liquor  to  neutralize  the  bases  in 
the  mud,  and  so  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  mud  as  an 
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oxidizing  agent.  The  use  of  Weldon  mud  for  neutralizing 
the  still  liquors  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  the  impurities, 
such  as  calcium  sulphate,  iron,  and  aluminum,  are  left  in 
the  mud.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  occasionally  neutral- 
ize a  batch  with  chalk  and  allow  the  impurities  to  settle 
out.  When  this  method  is  used,  great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
sulphuric  acid  out  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Sometimes 
calcium  chloride  is  added  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid 
before  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  used. 


CITLOniNE    BY    TIIK    WELDOX    PROCESS 

21.  Of  course  the  chief  use  for  Weldon  mud  is  the  gen- 
eration of  chlorine,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  much  more 
active  than  manganese  ore.  The  stills  used  are  similar  to 
those  already  described,  but  the  method  of  working  is  some- 
what different  from  that  when  manganese  ore  is  used. 
In  working  with  the  Weldon  mud,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  run  as  hot  as  possible  directly  from  the  condensers  into 
the  stills,  and  the  Weldon  mud  is  then  added  slowly,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  chlorine  until  sufficient  for  the  acid 
is  present.  Too  much  must  not  be  added,  especially  if  the 
still  licjiiors  are  neutralized  by  chalk,  for  in  that  case  the 
manganites,  tliat  are  unacted  upon,  will  settle  with  the  mud 
from  the  neutralized  liquors  and  be  lost.  When  the  color 
of  the  liquor  in  the  still  shows  that  enough  mud  has  been 
added,  steam  is  blown  in  and  the  chlorine  driven  off  as  com- 
l)letely  as  possible.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  leave 
only  from  \  to  1  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
still  li(}uor.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  3  per  cent.,  as 
counted  on  still  liquor  from  manganese  ore,  for  the  water 
in  the  Weldon  mud  makes  its  still  liquor  more  dilute  than 
that  from  manganese  ore.  From  1  X  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
manganese  is  lost  in  the  cycle  <^f  operations,  and  this  is  sup- 
plied by  continuously  decomposing  the  necessary  amount  of 
manganese  ore  in  a  small  still  and  adding  its  liquor  to  the 
general  supply.  Only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  in 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  bleaching  powder. 
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From  D  the  neutralized  liquor  goes  to  the  oxidizers  £,  £. 
Lime  is,  meanwhile,  slaked  in  /%  /%  and  made  to  the  proper 
consistency.     It  is   then  pumped,  by  the  pump  and   pipe 
shown,  to  the  reservoir  G^  from  which  place  it  is  run  in 
proper  quantities   into  the  oxidizers  E^  E.     Air    is    forced 
into   the   mixture   through   the  pipe  /,   which  extends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  oxidizers,  by  the  blowers  H.     From  the 
oxidizers  the  batch  is  drawn  off  into  the  settling  tanks  K, 
from  which  the  mud  is  again  run  as  needed  into  the  still  A, 
It  will  be  noted  that  almost  all  the  materials  are  moved  as 
solutions    or  slimes,   so    that  the  work    is  almost  entirely 
mechanical.     The   solutions  or  slimes  are  pumped   to  the 
hij^hest  point  of  the  plant  and  then  allowed  to  flow  down 
through   the  various    pieces  of  apparatus  until  they  once 
more  reach  the  lowest  point.     Practically  the  same  number 
of  men  are  required  for  a  small  plant  as  for  a  large  one,  so 
that  the  working  of  a  large  plant  is  on  this  account  more 
economical. 


l>EACON'S  PROCESS  FOK  CHLORINE 

23.     In  the  process  just  described   the   manganese    has 

acled  simply  as  an  oxidizing  agent  to  remove  the  hydrogen 
from  the  chlorine  and  set  the  latter  free.  Although  the 
steps  are  a  Utile  farther  removed,  there  is  a  direct  analogy 
between  this  operation  when  the  Weldon  manganese-recov- 
ery method  is  employed  and  the  making  of  sulphuric  acid 
where  nitric  oxide  is  used  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the 
air.  And,  just  as  recently  the  problem  of  causing  sulphur 
dioxide  to  combine  directly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  over  platinized  asbestos 
or  ferric  oxide  has  been  solved  in  a  practical  manner,  so, 
much  earlier,  it  was  found  that  when  hydrochloric  acid  and 
air  are  ])assed  over  porous  material  saturated  with  salts  of 
copper,  lead,  or  manganese  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  takes  place  direct. 

It  was  discovered  and  patented  by  Oxland  in  1845  that 
when  a    mixture   of   hydrochloric  acid    and   air   is    passed 
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through  a  tube  filled  with  red-hot  pumice,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place: 

^HCl-\-  O,  =  iHfi  +  2a, 

This  is  a  reversible  reaction,  however,  and,  under  the 
conditions  here  stated,  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  very  incomplete.  Ten  years  later,  1855,  Vogel  found 
that  when  cupric  chloride  is  heated  it  decomposes  into 
cuprous  chloride  and  chlorine  according  to  the  reaction 

%CuCl^  =  2Cua+  67, 

Then  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  and  air  over  the 
cuprous  chloride,  an  oxychloride  of  the  composition 
CuCl^^ZCuOyZHfi  is  formed,  which  finally  goes  over  into 
cupric  chloride,  the  final  reaction  being 

^CuCl  +  ^HCl-^  (9,  =  4C«C/,  +  2//, (9 

It  was  found,  however,  that  in  practical  working  only 
about  one-third  of  the  chlorine  was  obtained  from  the  cupric 
chloride,  instead  of  the  theoretical  one- half.  There  was 
also  a  loss  of  copper  salts,  and  on  account  of  these  and  other 
difficulties,  the  process  was  never  successful. 

The  idea  occurred  to  Deacon,  however,  to  combine  these 
two  methods,  and  he  took  out  his  first  patent  to  that  effect  in 

« 

1868.  Various  contact  substances  have  been  proposed  and 
patented,  but  certain  salts  of  copper  are  found  to  be  the  best. 
In  general,  the  process  as  carried  out  now  consists  in  passing 
a  suitable  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air  through  tubes 
containing  clay  balls  saturated  with  a  copper  salt.  Copper  sul- 
phate is  generally  used  to  saturate  the  balls,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  soon  converted  into  the  chloride.  The  reactions 
taking  place  in  the  tube  are  generally  considered  to  be 

2CuCl,  =  %CHCi+Ci, 
2CuCl-\-  O^  =  20/ 6^  +  C/, 
"ZCuO  +  4//a  =  ^iCuCi,  +  2//,  (9 

It  is  held  by  some,  however,  that  the  copper  salt  only 
acts  catalytically,  and  the  reaction  is  direct  between  the 
acid  and  the  oxygen. 
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DBTAIL.S  OF  THB  PROCESS 

24 .     Hydrochloric  Acid. — The  acid  used  for  the  Deacon 
process  must  be  of  as  uniform  a  composition  as  possible  and 
free  from  dust,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenic  compounds,  for 
otherwise  the  contact  substance  deteriorates  very  rapidly. 
The  uniformity  of  composition  is  not  hard  to  get  when  the 
acid  is  liberated  from  its  solutions.     When  it  goes  to  the 
decomposer  direct  from  the  salt-cake  oven  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  maintain  a  uniformity,  for  the  acid  is  given  off  rapidly  at 
first   and    more    slowly   later.     This    difficulty    is    largely 
avoided,  however,   by  connecting  several  furnaces  to  each 
decomposer,  so  that  by  charging  the  salt-cake  furnaces  in 
rotation  a  nearly  uniform  flow  of  acid  gas  is  obtained.    Where 
the  acid  is  used  direct  from  the  salt-cake  ovens,  only  the  pan 
acid  is  used;  for  this  is   much   purer  than  that   from   the 
roaster,  and  the  acid  from  the  latter  can  be  condensed  and 
sold  as  acid  or  used  in  the  Weldon  process.     At  the  present 
time  it  is  customary  at  many  works  to  condense  all    the 
hydrochloric  acid  produced  and  then  liberate  the  gas  from 
its  solution  by  running  it  into  hot,  concentrated  sulphuric 
arid  and  blowing  a  current  of  air  through  the  mixture;  a 
very  pure    hydrochloric-acid   gas   is  thus   obtained.     This 
method  of  purifying  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  worked  out 
by    llasenclever,  and  has  done  much  to  make  the  Deacon 
process  a  success;  for  this  reason,  the  process  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  1  )ent'on-l lose n clever  process. 

Calcium  chloride  has  been  proposed  for  setting  hydro- 
chloric acid  free  fn^ni  its  solutions.  It  possesses  no  advan- 
tage over  sulphuric  acid  for  this  purpose,  however,  and  the 
latter  is  more  j^enerally  used. 

2i)*  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
volume  of  air,  which  furnishes  the  theoretical  amount  of 
oxygen  necessary  to  decompose  it.  Since,  however,  even  in 
the  presence  of  a  catalytic  substance,  the  reaction  is  not  com- 
plete, an  excess  of  air  will  drive  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  farther.  The  disadvantage,  however, 
enters  here,  that  the  excess  of  air  dilutes  the  already  much 
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diluted  chlorine,  so  that  it  is  better  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
acid  to  escape  decomposition  than  to  produce  such  dilute 
chlorine.  The  mixture  of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
as  dry  as  possible — the  drier  the  better — before  going  to  the 
decomposer.  It  has  been  found  in  practical  working,  how- 
ever, that  very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  if  the  mix- 
ture is  cooled  to  37*"  C.  Gas  saturated  with  moisture  at  that 
temperature  works  in  the  hot  decomposer  nearly  as  well  as 
perfectly  dry  gas,  and  the  cost  of  drying  is  saved. 

2CJ.  A  portion  of  the  reactions  in  the  decomposer  absorbs 
heat  and  a  part  evolves  heat,  but  the  sum  total  of  these  reac- 
tions is  an  evoluti(m  of  several  calories  of  heat  for  each  gram 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  oxidized.  There  is  not  enough 
of  this  heat,  however,  to  make  up  for  loss  through  radia- 
tion and  also  bring  the  gas  mixture  to  the  best  tempera- 
ture for  tlie  decomposition.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  heat 
the  ^as  mixture  to  about  450°  C.  before  it  goes  to  the  decom- 
poser, as  it  is  found  that  this  is  the  best  temperature  for 
decomj^osition. 

21.  The  gas  that  issues  from  the  decomposer  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitro- 
j^eii,  and  water  vapor,  l^otli  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
water  vapor  nuisl  he  removed  if  the  chlorine  is  to  be  used 
for  l)lea(  h  making.  The  ^ases,  therefore,  pass  through  a 
rooliii}^  arrani^einent  to  condense  the  water  as  much  as 
j)ossil)le,  and  witli  it  the  acid.  It  is  then  washed  with  water 
and  is  finally  i)asse(l  throup:h  towers,  down  which  sulphuric 
acid  is  sprayed,  to  comj)letely  dry  it. 

*i8.  Appunitus.  —  The  api)aratus  for  carrying  out  the 
Dttacon  process  is  shown  in  Vig.  10.  It  consists  of  a  cooling 
and  condensing  arrangement  for  the  gases  as  they  come 
from  the  salt-cake  furnace  or  from  the  Hasenclever  purifier. 
This  cooling  and  condensing  apparatus  consists  usually  of  a 
long,  upright  pipe  A  and  a  small  coke  or  plate  tower  B. 
The  gas  mixture  goes  to  the  heater  C,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  j)ii)es,  up  and  down  through  which  the  gas  must 
pass.     The  pipes  are  enclosed  and  heated  by  the  gases  from 
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a   fire  on  the  grate  d.     The  gases  having  been  heated  to 
about  450°  C.  pass  into  the  decomposer  E.     Several  forms  of 
this  piece  of  apparatus  have  been   proposed,  but  the  one 
here  represented  is  the  most  satisfactory.     It  consists  of  a 
large  circular  outer  chamber,  into  which  the  mixture  of  air 
and  acid  passes  from  the  heater.     Arranged  inside  of  this 
chamber,  so  that  the  gas  must  pass  through  them,  are  the 
cylinders  containing  the  catalytic  material.     The  ^alls  of 
these  cylinders  are  made  similar  to  Venetian  blinds,  so  that 
the  gas  must  take    a   downward  course  on   entering,   and 
after  traversing  the  filling,  it  takes  an  upward  course  on 
leaving.     The  gases  from  the  whole  system  collect  in  the 
center  and  are  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  to  the  purifying  appara- 
tus.     Each  cylinder  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  cut  out  of 
action  when  necessary  for  emptying  and  refilling,  for  the 
catalytic  material  deteriorates  slowly  by  use  and  must  be 
renewed  about  every   12  weeks.     Frequently,  in  the  style 
of  decomp)oser  represented  here,  all  the  cylinders  are  kept  in 
continuous  action,   and  when  it    is  necessary   to    recharge 
them  the  fresh  material  is  charged  at  the  top  as  rapidly  as 
the  old  is  withdrawn  at  the  bottom.     For  cooling  and  wash- 
ing the  gas  that  comes  from  the  decomposer,  a  large  number 
of  methods  have  been  proposed,  but  the  one  illustrated  at  F 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
simple.     It  consists  of  upright  pipes,  which  serve  to  cool 
the  gases,  and  end  in  troughs  of  water,  which  washes  out 
the  hydrochloric  acid.     Finally,  the  gas  is  completely  dried 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  towers  G.     A  suitable  vacuum  is 
maintained  in  the  whole  apparatus  by  means  of   a  pump 
placed  beyond  G, 

29.  Comparison  of  the  Weldon  and  Deacon  l*roc- 
esees. — It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Weldon  or  the  Deacon 
process  leads  in  the  production  of  chlorine  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  say  which  process  is  the 
better,  as  this  depends  on  general  conditions. 

In  the  old  manganese-dioxide  method,  theoretically 
50  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  was  obtained  free, 
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but  in  practice  not  over  30  to  33  per  cent,  was  realized.  In 
the  Weldon  process,  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  of  the 
acid  is  theoretically  available,  but  about  30  to  33  per  cent, 
is  also  obtained  here  and  the  manganese  is  recovered  as 
well.  In  both  cases  a  strong  chlorine  is  made.  In  the 
Deacon  process,  100  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  in  the  acid  is 
theoretically  obtainable,  and  in  practice  50  to  80  per  cent.; 
the  rest  is  recovered  as  acid  to  be  used  over.  The  chlorine 
is  much  diluted,  however,  only  averaging  7  to  10  per  cent, 
chlorine,  so  that  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  as  many  purposes 
as  the  stronger  gas  obtained  from  the  other  methods. 


THE  NITRIC- ACID  CHLORINE  PROCrESS 

3ih  A  number  of  processes  have  been  proposed  that 
involve  the  oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  according  to  the  reaction 

3//r/  +  ^^^^C\  =  2ff,0  +  NOCl  +  C/, 

This  gives  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  in  a  free  state  and 
leaves  one-third  combined  in  nitrosyl  chloride.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  set  the  chlorine  free  from  this  compound  and 
regain  the  nitric  acid  by  oxidation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  treatinji^  the  nitrosyl  chloride  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  with  air  and  steam.  All  the  different  processes 
belonj^inj^  to  this  class  employ  this  reaction,  and  only  differ 
in  the  methods  of  mixinj^  the  materials  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  They  all  j^ive  a  high  yield  of  very  concentrated 
chlorine;  there  is  very  little  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
05  per  cent,  of  the  nitric  acid  can  l)e  recovered  and  returned 
to  the  ])rocess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  handling  and  con- 
centrating of  such  large  quantities  of  acid  as  are  required 
are  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
apparatus  is  very  considerable. 

•^1.  Where  chlorine  is  used  in  large  quantities  it  is  some- 
times made  on  the  spot,  either  directly  from  salt  or  from 
hydrochloric   acid.     The  use   of   salt   is,    however,    almost 
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obsolete,  and  the  carrying  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  incon- 
venient and  somewhat  dangerous.  For  this  reason  it  can 
rarely  be  economically  made  at  any  place  far  removed  from 
alkali  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chlorine  gas  is 
bulky  and  must  be  converted  into  some  compact  form  for 
shipment. 

33.     Liquid  Chlorine. — Chlorine  is  a  gas  that  is  com- 
paratively easily  liquefied,  for  it  becomes  liquid  when  cooled 
to  —34°  C.  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  6  atmospheres  at   the  ordinary 
temperature.     It  is  such  a  corrosive  substance,  however, 
that    until    recently  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  find 
pumps  to  work  it,  or  tanks  to  hold  it  when  it  was  com- 
pressed.    The  pumps  used  in  compressing  chlorine  consist, 
for   the  most  part,  of  a  plunger  that  works  in  petroleum 
and    forces   the   petroleum   against  a  column  of  sulphuric 
acid.     The   chlorine   collects  over  the  acid,  and  when  the 
acid  is  raised  the  chlorine  is  forced  into  a  tank  and  com- 
pressed.    Moist  .chlorine  acts  very  strongly  on  iron  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  but  when  perfectly  dry,  chlorine  has 
practically  no  action  on  iron,  and  iron  tanks  can  be  safely 
^  used  for  storing  and  shipping  it  when  in  the  liquid  form. 
One  volume  of  liquid  chlorine  is  equal  to  400  volumes  of 
chlorine   gas  at   ordinary   conditions   of    temperature    and 
pressure. 

BLEACHING    POWDER 

33.  When  chlorine  is  passed  over  dry,  slaked  lime  a  com- 
pound is  formed  that  again  gives  up  the  chlorine  when  treated 
with  an  acid.  This  compound  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
calcium  hypochlorite  Ca{OCi)^  and  was  called  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  bleaching 
powder.  Bleaching  powder  only  yields  100  volumes  of 
chlorine  for  each  volume  of  the  substance  and  requires  acid 
to  set  it  free.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  convenient  means 
for  the  transportation  and  storing  of  chlorine  and  is  almost 
universally  used. 
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34.  Lime. — The  lime  used  for  making  bleaching  powder 
should  be  very  pure  and  well  burned.  Impurities  are  bad 
in  various  ways,  for  in  addition  to  making  it  impossible  to 
make  a  strong  bleach,  if  the  lime  does  not  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  calcium  oxide,  clay  and  similar  substances 
cause  the  bleach  solutions  to  settle  badly.  Iron  and  man- 
ganese cause  a  colored  bleach,  which  does  not  sell  well,  and 
these  substances  cause  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
bleach  than  would  otherwise  occur.  A  limestone  of  as  great 
purity  as  possible  having,  therefore,  been  selected,  it  is 
burned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  having  the  ashes  of  the 
fuel  mix  with  the  lime.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  fre- 
quently used  for  this  purpose.  The  carefully  burned  quick- 
lime is  slaked  by  sprinkling  with  water;  and  as  an  excess  of 
water  cannot  be  used,  it  is  better  to  let  the  lime  lie  for  2  or 
3  days  to  allow  it  to  slake  well  through  before  using.  Per- 
fectly dry,  slaked  lime  does  not  work  well  with  chlorine  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  great  an  excess  of  water  must  be 
avoided  or  the  lime  will  cake  together  and  not  chlorinate 
through.  Theoretically,  calcium  oxide  requires  32  percent. 
of  its  weight  of  water  to  convert  it  into  the  hydrate,  and 
from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  water  in  addition  to  this,  depend- 
injr  on  the  dehydration  of  the  chlorine,  is  generally 
used.  After  slaking  thoroughly,  the  lime  is  sifted  through 
a  sieve  having-  from  12  to  25  holes  to  the  linear  inch. 
The  finer  the  division  of  the  lime,  the  better  it  absorbs 
the  chlorine.  It  is  now  ready  to  spread  in  the  absorption 
cJuivibcrs. 

35.  Absorption  Chambers. — The  chambers  for  absorb- 
ing the  chlorine  are  commonly  large  rooms  made  of  brick  or 
stone  laid  in  asphalt  cement;  tlnnigh  they  are  sometimes 
made  of  lead,  which  is  probably  the  best  material  and  is  not 
much  more  expensive  than  the  other.  The  floors  are  either 
of  asphalt  or  lead.  The  lime  in  the  chambers  must  be  turned 
over  when  the  layer  is  thick,  so  that  the  chambers  must  be 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in  while  turning 
and  removing  the  material.     An  ordinary  chamber  is  about 
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100  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  6^  feet  high.  It  is  usually 
estimated  that  200  square  feet  floor  space  is  required  per 
ton  of  bleach  per  week.  The  slaked  lime  is  spread  on  the 
floor  in  a  layer  from  2  to  4  inches  thick  and  is  furrowed  by  a 
rake  to  give  a  large  absorbing  surface.  The  gas  passes 
into  the  chamber  at  the  top  of  one  end  and  out  of  the  top 
of  the  opposite  end.  The  chlorine,  being  heavy,  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  at 
first  and  then  more  slowly,  as  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly 
saturated.  In  the  case  of  single  chambers,  when  the  absorp- 
tion becomes  too  slow,  the  gas  is  shut  off  and,  after  freeing 
the  chamber  of  chlorine,  men  go  in  and  turn  and  relevel  the 
lime.  In  the  more  modern  works,  where  three  or  more 
chambers  are  worked  together,  the  turning  can  be  avoided, 
for  the  strong  gas  goes  into  the  most  nearly  finished  cham- 
ber and  then  to  fresher  lime,  so  that  the  chlorine  does  not 
escape.  When  the  layer  of  lime  is  not  over  2  inches  thick 
the  operation  will  usually  be  finished  without  turning  the 
material;  when  the  layer  is  over  2  inches,  the  material  must 
usually  be  turned.  A  second  passing  of  the  gas  will  usually 
bring  the  available  chlorine  in  the  bleach  to  'M]  to  3S  per  cent. , 
and  that  is  sufficient.  If  this  is  not  obtained,  the  material 
must  be  turned  a  second  time  and  then  treated  with  gas 
again.  If  this  does  not  bring  the  bleach  to  the  desired 
strength,  it  must  be  packed  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring, 
for  further  treatment  with  chlorine  will  only  result  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  bleach  already  formed. 

36.  Chlorine. — The  chlorine  must  be  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  as  free  from  water  as  pos- 
sible. The  stronger  the  chlorine  the  better,  and  very  dilute 
chlorine,  such  as  comes  from  the  Deacon  method,  cannot  be 
used  in  this  form  of  apparatus.  The  chlorine  must  be 
introduced  into  the  chamber  very  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
rise  in  temperature,  for  if  the  temperature  is  too  high,  chlo- 
rates will  form  and  the  bleach  decompose,  giving  oxygen. 
On  no  account  should  the  temperature  go  above  40"  or  45""  C. , 
and  a  lower  temperature  is  better. 
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37.  The  opening  of  the  chamber  to  turn  or  remove  the 
bleach  is  disagreeable,  for  the  chlorine  escapes  into  the  air. 
This  is  obviated  somewhat  by  letting  the  chambers  stand  for 
some  time  before  opening,  or,  better,  by  sprinkling  a  little 
fine  dust  of  calcium  hydrate  in  from  the  top.  At  best 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  disagreeable  work  connected 
with  the  process,  and  the  plant  covers  a  large  area.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away  with  these  difficulties  by 
stirring  the  lime  mechanically  while  it  is  being  chlorinated. 
By  this  means  the  lime  is  chlorinated  rapidly  and  discharged 
into  the  barrefs  without  much  hand  labor.  The  great  dis- 
advantage exists  that,  by  such  rapid  absorption  of  the  chlo- 
rine, the  temperature  gets  too  high.  This  has  been  somewhat 
obviated  lately  by  cooling  the  apparatus  from  the  outside. 

38.  As  already  mentioned,  the  apparatus  that  is  suitable 
for  strong  chlorine  cannot  be  used  for  the  more  dilute  chlo- 
rine obtained  in  the  Deacon  method,  for  the  absorption  is 
too  slow  with  such  weak  gas.  Deacon  avoided  this  difficulty 
by  using  large  stone  chambers  in  which  shelves  were  placed 
close  together.  On  the  shelves  the  finely  powdered  slaked 
lime  was  spread  in  layers  not  over  |  inch  thick  and  the  chlo- 
rine passed  downwards  over  these  shelves.  This  arrange- 
ment works  very  well,  but  it  requires  very  large  chambers. 
For  each  ton  of  bleach  produced  in  a  week  a  shelf  space  of 
1,373  square  feet  is  necessary.  With  the  dilute  chlorine, 
the  absorption  is  not  so  rapid  and  the  mechanical  chlorina- 
ting apparatus  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

39.  I*rope riles  of  Bleachiniar  Powder. — The  chloride 
of  lime  should  be  a  white  powder  or  in  lumps  that  will  easily 
break.  It  is  acted  on  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  and 
so  loses  strength  if  left  open;  even  when  protected  from  the 
air  it  slowly  loses  strength,  especially  when  it  is  jarred  as  in 
transport.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  probably  due  to  chlo- 
rine. It  is  usually  packed  tightly  in  barrels  to  exclude  air 
and  moisture,  and  these  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sun  as  far 
as  possible.  The  bleach  loses  about  1  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in 
packing  (probably  chlorine  that  is  mechanically  held  in  the 
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bleach)  and  then  should  have  from  33  to  38  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine  at  the  works.  When  bleach  is  imported 
into  this  country,  it  rarely  contains  over  32  or  33  per  cent, 
of  available  chlorine,  the  rest  being  lost  in  transportation. 

40«     Composition     of    BleacUng:     Po\^der.  —  When 

bleaching  powder  was  first  made,  it  was  considered  to  be 

calcium  hypochlorite  Ca{OC/)^.     It  was  then  shown  that  this 

was  improbable  and  that  certain  considerations  seemed  to 

lead  to  the  view  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride 

and  hypochlorite  CaC/^  +  Ca{OC/)^.     There  are,  however, 

several  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  formula  is  incorrect. 

Among  others,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  if  it  contained 

calcium  chloride  it  should  be  deliquescent,  but  bleach  is  not ; 

calcium   chloride  is  soluble   in  alcohol,    but   it  cannot  be 

extracted  from  bleach  by  this  means.     Lunge  has  proposed 

CI 
the  formula  Ca  <^  ^^.  for  the  substance,  and  has  so  well 

supported  this  view  by  experiment,  that  it  is  generally 
accepted  as  correct.  When  bleach  is  dissolved  in  water,  it 
breaks  up  into  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite. 

41.  Valuation  of  Bleach. — The  only  constituent  that 
bleaching  powder  contains  that  is  of  value  is  the  chlorine 
that  can  be  utilized  for  bleaching  purposes.  The  amount  of 
the  available  chlorine  is  determined  by  analysis,  and  in  most 
countries,  outside  of  France,  the  value  of  the  bleaching 
powder  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  avail- 
able chlorine  contained,  as  shown  by  analysis.  For  example, 
a  32-per-cent.  bleach  means  that  the  bleach  under  considera- 
tion contains  32  j)er  cent,  of  chlorine  that  is  available  for 
bleaching  purposes.  In  France,  and  to  some  extent  outside 
of  that  country,  the  strength  of  the  bleach  is  expressed  in 
Gay-Lussac  degrees — that  is,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  chlorine  gas,  reduced  to  the  standard  conditions  of  0°  C. 
temperature  and  7G0  millimeters  of  mercury  pressure  that 
1  gram  of  the  bleaching  powder  will  yield.  If  we  remember 
that  1  gram  of  chlorine  under  standard  conditions  occu- 
pies 314.7   cubic   centimeters,   it   is   easy  to  calculate   the 
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Gay-Liissac  degrees  from  the  percentage  in  the  composition. 
For  example,  if  we  have  32  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine  in 
a  sample  of  bleach,  each  gram  of  the  bleach  contains  .32  gram 
of  available  chlorine  and  will  yield  314.7  X  .32  =  J  00. 7  cubic 


TABIiE   I 


Gay- 

Lussac 

Degrees 

63 
64 

65 
66 

67 
68 

69 

70 

7^ 
72 

73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
7'S 

79 
80 

81 

82 

^3 
84 


English 
Degrees 


20.02 

20.34 
20.65 

20.97 

21.  29 

21.61 

21.93 
22.24 

22.56 

22.88 

23.20 

-^351 

24.15 

24-47 

24.79 
25.10 

25-42 

2:)-  /4 
26.06 

26.37 
26.69 


Gay- 
Lussac 

English 

Degrees 

Degrees 

85 

27.01 

86 

27.33 

87 

27.65 

88 

27.96 

89 

28.28 

90 

28.60 

91 

28.92 

92 

29.23 

93 

29.55 

94 

29.87 

95 

30.19 

96 

30.41 

1        97 

30.82 

1        98 

3I.M 

99 

31.46 

100 

31.78 

lOI 

32.09 

I  102 

I I 

1 

32.41 

103 

104 

105 

106 


32.73 
33-05 

33-3^ 
3-68 


'» 
J 


Gay- 

Lus.sac 
Degrees 

English 
Degrees 

107 

34.00 

108 

34.32 

109 

34.64 

1 10 

34.95 

I II 

3527 

112 

35.59 

"3 

35.91 

114 

36.22 

115 

36.54 

116 

36.86 

117 

37.18 

118 

37.50 

119 

37.81 

120 

38.13 

121 

38.45 

122 

1 

38.77 

!      123 

1 

39.08 

,      ''^ 

39.40 

i      125 

39.72 

I      126 

40.04 

127 

40.36 

j      128 

1 
1 

40.67 

rcntiniclers  of  clilorine  under  standard  conditions,  or  it  is 
100.7'  (lay-Lussao,  stronjr.  Tliesc  arc  sometimes  called 
lycncJi  (/I'ifriYs,  and  the  percentaji^c  of  available  chlorine  in 
the    bleach  is   frequently  called    liuglisJi   degrees.     Table  I 
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shows  at  once  the  relation  between  the  Gay-Lussac  degrees 
and  the  English  degrees. 

42.  Uses. — Bleaching  powder  is  mostly  used  for  bleaching 
vegetable  fibers.     The  fiber  to  be  bleached  is  first  saturated 
with  the  bleach  in  clear  solution,  it  is  then  **  soured  "  by  pass- 
ing it  through  dilute  acid,  and  is  finally  washed.      Since  the 
bleaching  powder  must  be  dissolved,  it  would  seem  that  it 
might  better  be  made  direct  in  solution,  as  was  done  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry.    The  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
does  not  keep  well,  however,  and  the  large  amount  of  water 
makes  it  inconvenient  and   expensive  to  transport.      The 
liquid  bleach  is,  therefore,  only  made  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  bleaching  establishment  is  near  an  alkali  works.     In 
making  liquid  bleach,  the  chlorine  is  not  passed  through  the 
milk  of  lime,  for  this  would  put  too  much  pressure  on  the 
chlorine  stills,  but  goes  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  is 
so  absorbed. 

43.  Eau  de  Javel. — The  first  bleach  that  was  made 
was  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  (crude  potash).  As  the  works  were  situated 
at  Javel,  near  Paris,  it  took  its  name  from  that  place.  A 
little  later  sodium  carbonate  was  substituted  for  the  potash, 
and  the  solution  made  from  this  substance  became  known  as 
Eau  de  Labarraque,  This  latter  substance  is  still  some- 
times made  and  used  for  certain  purposes.  When  the  chlo- 
rine is  passed  over  a  sodium-carbonate  solution,  the  first 
action  is  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  the  bicarbonate  and 
form  hypochlorous  acid,  according  to  the  reaction 

NajCO^  +  Cl^  +  Hfi  =  NaCl  -f  HNaCO,  +  HCIO 

If  the  chlorine  is  passed  long  enough,  the  bicarbonate  is 
decomposed  and  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved.  This  reac- 
tion is 

NaHCO,  -f  C/,  ^NaCl^r  CO^  +  HCIO 

In  this  case,  however,  chlorate  is  likely  to  be  formed. 
Another  class  of  liquor,  which  is  more  stable  than  the  above. 
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is  made  by  passing  chlorine  over  caustic  soda.  The  solution 
must  be  left  slightly  alkaline  and  kept  cool  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  chlorate.     The  reaction  then  is 

%NaOH  +  C/,  =  NaCl  +  NaClO  +  Hfi 

By  this  means  we  have  a  fairly  stable  solution  of  bleach- 
ing material.     Until  recently  it  was  not  considered  possible 
to  make  this  bleach  solution  stronger  than  15  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine,  and  that  strength  kept  badly.     It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  this  instability  is  caused  by  the 
presence   of   sodium  ferrate,  which    acts  catalytically   and 
causes  the  solution  to  decompose.    When  the  sodium  hydrate 
is  carefully  purified  from  iron,  solutions  of  the  hypochlorite 
containing  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine  can  be 
made,  and  solutions  with  35  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine 
are  quite  stable.     Solutions  with  20  per  cent,  of  available 
chlorine  can  be  kept  for  weeks  with  practically  no  change. 
The  solution  must  be  kept  slightly  alkaline,  however,  or  the 
hypochlorite  will  change  over  into  the  chlorate. 

44.  With  aid  of  the  bleach  liquors  so  far  spoken  of, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  acid  to  get  the  bleach  effect,  and  then 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  thoroughly.  Sometimes  this  is  dis- 
advantaj^^eous,  and  other  hypochlorites  are  made  that 
(le('oni])()se  more  readily  on  the  fiber  and  so  do  not  need 
acid.  These  are  practically  all  made  from  the  calcium 
hypochlorite.  The  aluminum  bleach  is  the  most  important 
of  these,  and  its  method  of  preparation  is  typical  of  the 
method  used  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  others. 

The  aluminum  bleach  consists  of  a  solution  of  a  mixture 
of  aluminum  chloride  and  hypochlorite  that  is  made  by 
treating  a  solution  of  calcium  bleach  with  aluminum  sul- 
phate; the  calcium  sulphate  separates  out  and  the  aluminum 
compounds  are  left  in  solution.  The  aluminum  hypochlo- 
rite is  very  unstable  and  is  only  made  as  needed.  It  is  so 
very  unstable  that  it  decomposes  on  the  fiber  without  the 
use  of  acid,  and  the  aluminum  compound  left  is  antiseptic, 
so  that  it  not  only  does  not  need  to  be  washed  out,  but  in 
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many  cases  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  leave  it  on  the 
bleached  material.  For  example,  when  used  to  bleach  paper 
stock  the  aluminum  chloride  prevents  fermentation  when 
the  stock  is  stored. 


POTASSIUM  CHI/ORATE 

45.  There  are  at  present  two  general  methods  for 
making  potassium  chlorate,  the  electrolytic,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  chemical.  The  most 
generally  used  chemical  process  consists  in  making  calcium 
chlorate  and  converting  this  into  potassium  chlorate  by 
adding  potassium  chloride  and  allowing  the  less  soluble 
potassium  chlorate  to  crystallize  out.  The  calcium  chlorate 
is  made  by  absorbing  chlorine  in  milk  of  lime ;  so  that  prob- 
ably calcium  hypochlorite  is  first  formed  and  this  is  trans- 
formed into  the  chlorate.  The  reactions  taking  place  are 
doubtless 

%Ca{pH\  +  2C/,  =  CaCl^  +  Ca{OCl),  +  '^ff,0 
3Ca{0C/),  =  Ca{ClOX  +  '^CaCl, 
or        6Ca{0H),  +  6C7,  =  bCaC/,  +  Ca{C/0^)^  -f  0//,(9 
and  Ca{ClO,),  +  2  A'C/  =  CaCl,  +  'IKCIO, 

A  greater  saving  is  made  in  this  way  than  would  be  made 
by  starting  with  caustic  potash  instead  of  caustic  lime. 


RAW  MATERIALS 

46.  liime. — The  lime  used  for  this  process  should  be  the 
very  best  and  as  free  from  impurities  as  possible.  It  is 
usually  burned  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  thor- 
oughly burned  lime  is  slaked,  made  into  milk  of  lime, 
and  strained  before  it  goes  to  the  absorbers.  It  should 
then  be  used  without  delay,  as  otherwise  calcium  carbonate 
will  form,  and  this  leads  to  a  loss  of  chlorine. 

47.  Chlorine. — Chlorine  made  by  either  the  Weldon  or 
the  Deacon  process  can  be  used,  and  generally  no  attempt 
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is  made  to  remove  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  is  only  removed  when  it  occurs  in  such 
large  quantities  as  in  the  Deacon  process.  Chlorine  made 
by  Weldon's  process  is  much  preferred,  as  it  is  stronger  and 
so  gives  better  absorption. 

48.  Potwwluni  Chloride. — The  potassium  chloride  used 
is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Germany  and  contains 
from  90  to  93  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride.  The  other 
constituents  are  mostly  soluble  and  do  but  little  harm. 
The  following  analysis  gives  a  fair  idea  of-  the  average 
composition  of  commercial  potassium  chloride,  so-called 
muriates, 

Hfi 4.50^  Na^SO, 30^ 

Organic 05^  CaCl^ 25^ 

Insol.  and  /'V/?,     Ab^t  MgCl^ bO^ 

A/,0, 47^  NaC/ ±25^ 

A^SC\)^ *^0^  ^C/ 92.00,^ 

41).  Water. — The  water,  especially  that  used  for  crys- 
tallization, must  be  pure.  Suspended  matter  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  crystals  and  leaves  them  impure 
when  lorined.  The  presence  of  sulphides  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  lead  sulphide,  for  there  is  usually  lead  in  the  final 
liciuor  from  the  lead  crystallization  pans.  Sulphates  are 
liable  to  be  reduced  by  organic  matter  and  so  lead  to  the 
presence  of  suli)hides,  so  they  must  be  excluded;  for  the 
lead  sulphide  would  make  the  crystals  dark  colored  and 
spoil  their  sale.  Iron  and  carbonates  are  also  objectionable, 
but  are  not  so  bad  as  the  other  substances. 


APPAUATUS  AXJ)  PUOC'ESS 

50.  AI>s<)rboi"s. — In  making  the  calcium  chlorate,  the 
chlorine  must  be  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  milk  of 
lime.  The  absorption  of  the  chlorine  by  this  material  takes 
place  in  large,  flat,  quadrangular  tanks,  which  are  built  of 
slabs  of  sandstone.   Where  the  sandstone  slabs  come  together, 
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they  are  grooved  out  and  a  thick  rubber  cord  is  introduced. 
The  whole  is  then  tightly  fastened  together  with  iron  tie- 
rods  placed  around  the  outside.  In  order  that  the  absorp- 
tion may  take  place  more  readily,  each  tank  is  fitted  with  an 
agitator  that  stirs  and  splashes  the  milk  of  lime  so  that  an 
intimate  mixture  of  it  and  the  chlorine  takes  place.  These 
agitators  pass  into  the  tanks  through  hydraulic  lutes;  the 
manholes  in  the  tanks  are  also  provided  with  hydraulic 
lutes,  so  that  the  tanks  are  closed  tightly  when  in  operation. 

The  absorbers  are  usually  set  up  in  series  of  from  three 
to  five,  so  that  the  liquor  can  flow  from  one  to  the  next  and 
the  chlorine  enters  the  absorber  that  is  most  nearly  finished 
and  leaves  the  one  newly  charged.  The  gas  that  leaves  the 
last  absorber  is  nearly  free  from  chlorine,  but  is  finally  run 
through  a  tower,  down  which  milk  of  lime  is  flowing,  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  chlorine  before  the  gas 
escapes  into  the  air. 

In  carrying  out  the  operation,  the  lowest  absorber  is 
emptied  when  the  absorption  is  complete  and  the  contents 
of  each  absorber  run  into  the  next  lower  one.  The  upper 
absorber  is  then  charged  with  milk  of  lime  of  1.085  or 
1.100  sp.  gr.  (that  is,  about  113  grams  CaO  per  liter).  The 
absorber  should  not  be  charged  over  two-thirds  full,  for 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  foam  over  at  some  stage  of  the 
absorption.  Chlorine  is  now  passed  into  the  lowest  absorber 
and  continued  until  all  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  cal- 
cium chloride  and  calcium  chlorate.  As  the  chlorine  is 
absorbed,  the  temperature  of  the  absorbing  liquid  grad- 
ually rises  and  must  be  carefully  watched.  The  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  55°  C,  or  the 
yield  of  chlorate  will  suffer  in  consequence.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  very  easily  regulated  by  regulating  the  flow 
of  chlorine.  The  charge  requires  from  12  to  30  hours  from 
the  time  it  is  first  run  in  until  it  is  finished.  The  time 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  absorbers  and  the  strength  of 
the  chlorine  gas  and  the  milk  of  lime.  Slow  absorption, 
using  weak  solutions,  gives  the  best  results  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  more  concentrated 
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solutions  and  quick  absorption  save  time  and  fuel,  so  that 
a  balance  must  be  struck  for  each  locality,  depending  on 
the  price  of  coal. 

The  end  of  the  reaction  in  the  absorber  is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pink  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  caLium 
manganate  from  manganese  in  the  lime  or  carried  over  with 
the  chlorine.  Another  rapid  test  consists  in  filtering  off  a 
little  of  the  solution  and  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
it.  An  effervescence,  or  evolution  of  chlorine,  shows  that 
the  solution  still  contains  calcium  hypochlorite  and  that  the 
operation  is  incomplete. 

51.  Hettllnji:  Paiis. — When  the  absorption  is  completed, 
the  finished  liquor  is  run  into  large  iron  pans,  where  it  is  left 
for  from  3  to  10  hours  for  the  insoluble  matter,  such  as  sand, 
calcium  carbonate,  etc.,  to  settle  out.  The  capacity  of  the 
settling  pans  must  at  least  equal  the  capacity  of  the  absorbers, 
for  on  account  of  the  sand,  etc.,  that  settle  in  these  pans  their 
actual  capacity  is  frequently  much  less  than  their  nominal. 
When  the  liquor  has  settled  thoroughly,  it  is  pumped  by 
means  of  force  pumps  having  gun-metal  barrels  to  a  higher 
level,  in  order  that  it  may  then  run  by  gravity  through  the 
rest  of  the  operations.  The  best  suction  pipe  for  the  pump 
is  a  short  rubber  hose,  which  can  be  moved  so  as  to  suck 
the  licjuor  close  to  the  mud,  without  getting  part  of  the 
latter  into  the  concentrating  pots. 

Tlie  mud  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  pans  imtil  they 
are  nearly  half  full,  it  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times;  the 
wash  water  is  used  in  making  milk  of  lime,  while  the  mud  is 
thrown  out. 

^2.  ConrcMitmtln^  Pots. — The  liquor  from  the  settling 
pans  is  carefully  gauged  and  a  sample  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory for  analysis.  Meanwhile,  the  liquor  goes  to  the  con- 
centrating pans,  which  are  best  made  of  cast  iron  and  are 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  used  in  making  caustic 
soda  (see  Alkalies  and  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Part  1),  and  is 
here  warmed.  By  this  time  the  analysis  of  the  liquor  should 
be  made  and  the  amount  of  potassium  chloride  necessary  to 
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convert  the  calcium  chlorate  into  potassium  chlorate  is  cal- 
culated. This  amount,  plus  ajijout  IJ  per  cent.,  is  then 
added  and  the  whole  concentrated  to  about  1.31  sp.  gr. 
(taken  hot).  In  winter,  a  slightly  lower  specific  gravity 
will  answer. 

53.  First  Crystallizing:  Pans. — The  concentrated  liquor 
is  now  baled  into  the  crystallizing  pans.  These  are  usually 
U-shaped  and  are  set  into  brickwork  a  slight  distance  above 
a  cement  floor.  These  pans  are  built  of  iron  and  should  be 
of  such  a  size  that  the  contents  of  a  pot  just  fills  a  certain 
number  of  them.  The  room  in  which  these  pans  are  set 
should  have  a  cement  floor  that  slopes  towards  a  catch  basin. 
The  pans  are  left  for  9  or  14  days,  depending  on  the  time 
of  year,  to  crystallize  the  liquor. 

The  crystals  are  filtered  off  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
machine,  thoroughly  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  cal- 
cium chloride  and  iron,  and  then  recrystallized. 

The  mother  liquor,  which  is  mainly  calcium  chloride,  con- 
tains from  10  to  35  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  per  liter, 
and  is  cooled  to— 10°C.  by  artificial  means.  In  this  way 
the  amount  of  potassium  chlorate  is  reduced  to  about 
3  grams  per  liter. 

54.  Recrystallization. — The  crystals  obtained  by  the 
first  recrystallization  always  contain  considerable  impurities 
and  are  therefore  placed  in  a  large,  lead-lined,  iron  cylinder, 
water  is  added  and  steam  blown  in  until  the  solution  has  a 
strength  of  1.10  to  1.11  sp.  gr.  (taken  hot).  This  apparatus 
is  placed  high  enough  so  that  the  solution  can  be  drawn 
direct  to  the  crystallizing  pans  through  3-inch,  steam-heated 
steel  pipes.  These  operations  are  carried  out  in  a  separate 
building  and  with  all  possible  cleanliness.  The  crystallizing 
vats  are  usually  of  iron  and  are  lead-lined;  a  convenient 
size  is  5  feet  by  4  feet,  and  3  feet  deep.  They  should  be 
raised  a  little  above  the  cement  floor,  so  that  leaks  can 
be  detected;  and  the  floor  should  slope  to  a  catch  basin, 
to  avoid  loss  o^  the  liquor  accidentally  spilled.  From  7  to 
10  days  are  allowed  for  the  crystals  to  separate  out ;  they  are 
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then  filtered  off  in  a  centrifugal  machine  and  washed  until 
not  over  .05  percent,  of  chlorides  is  shown  by  testing. 

The  mother  liquor  is  used  for  dissolving  fresh  crystals 
until  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.08,  when  it  is 
too  impure  and  is  stored  until  enough  is  obtained,  when  it  is 
boiled  down  and  crystallized  for  crude  crystals.  The  mother 
liquor  from  these  is  run  into  the  ordinary  concentrating  pots. 

55.  l>r>'ln|jr  the  Crystals. — The  thin  transparent  crys- 
tals are  thoroughly  drained  and  then  put  on  to  the  drying 
table,  which  consists  of  a  table  of  boiler  iron  having  an  up- 
turned rim  and  covered  with  lead.     It  is  heated  by  steam. 

56.  Grinding  the  Crj^stals. — For  many  purposes  the 
dry  crystals  can  be  marketed  direct;  but  for  others,  they 
must  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  This  is  a  very  danger- 
ous business  and  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  engine  for  driving  the  mill  is  situated  outside  of  the 
building  and  all  inflammable  material  is  excluded  so  far  as 
possible.  The  crystals  are  ground  between  small  stones 
(aiK)iit  2(>  inches  in  diameter),  of  which  only  the  top  one 
revolves.  The  crystals  are  fed  in  at  the  center  of  the  top 
stone  through  a  hopper  and  are  best  ground  warm  from  the 
dryinjj:  tai)lc,  as  in  this  way  the  mill  clogs  less.  The  ground 
crystals  arc  then  sifted  through  mechanically  rocked  sieves 
and  tlic  tine  powder  is  packed. 


OTIIKU  (H BORATES 

57.  S<Mliiini  C'hlonito. — Sodium  chlorate  is  more  solu- 
i)lc  tlian  the  potassium  salt,  and  for  this  reason  is  better 
suited  for  many  purposes.  It  is,  however,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, not  so  easy  to  make,  for  it  cannot  be  readily  separated 
from  the  other  substances  in  solution.  It  can  be  made  from 
tlie  calcium-chlorate  solution  by  evaporating  it  to  1.5  sp.  gr., 
and  then  cooling  to  10°  or  Vi"^  C.  The  calcium  chloride  is 
crystallized  out  until  there  is  only  1.2  molecules  of  calcium 
chloride  to  1  molecule  of  calcium  chlorate.     By  then  adding 
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sodium  sulphate  and  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  all  the  cal- 
cium is  precipitated  and  sodium  chloride  and  chlorate  are 
left  in  solution;  then  by  boiling  down,  the  salt  is  separated 
out  and  the  chlorate  is  left  alone  in  solution.  The  solution 
is  then  run  off  and  cooled,  when  most  of  the  sodium-chlorate 
crystallizes  out  free  from  salt. 

Hargreaves  makes  sodium  chlorate  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  on  crystalline  sodium  carbonate  and  systematic 
leaching,  so  as  to 
dissolve  out  the 
soluble  chlorate 
and  leave  the  less 
soluble  salt  behind. 
He  places  the  crys- 
tallized sodium 
carbonate  in  the 
tower  b.  Fig,  11, 
which  is  supported 
on  the  grate  c  c; 
the  chlorine  enters 
at  d  and,  passing 
upwards,  is  a  b- 
sorbed.  Liq  uor 
from  the  tank  e 
slowly  trickles 
down  over  the 
charge  and  is  run 
off  through  /, 
where  it  goes  into 
the  sieve,  which  • 
holds  back  any 
solid  material,  and 
the  liquid  runs 
through  into  the 
cistern,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  back  to  e  until  it  is  saturated  with 
sodium  chlorate.  It  is  then  run  off  to  pans  and  crys- 
tallized. 
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58.  Barium  chlorate  and  other  chlorates  can  be  made 
from  sodium  chlorate  by  mixing^  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
whose  chlorate  is  wanted,  evaporating  down,  and  fishing  out 
the  sodium  chloride.  The  metallic  chlorate  then  separates 
out  in  cooling.  These  chlorates  may  also  be  made  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  methods  given  above  for  the  making  of 
sodium  chlorate. 


ELEtrrUOLYTIC     METHODS 


GKNKll^VL  riUNClPLKS 


THE    CURRENT 

59.  Sourres  of  Current. — There  are  three  methods 
for  producing  a  continuous  flow  of  electricity;  i.  e.,  the 
voltaic  cell  in  some  one  of  its  various  forms,  the  dynamo,  and 
the  ihermopile.  Of  these,  the  voltaic  cell  is  too  expensive 
to  be  used  as  a  source  of  electricity  for  electrolytic  work  on 
a  coniinercial  scale,  for  its  action  depends  on  the  dissolving 
of  cx])ensive  nialerials.  In  the  thermopile  we  obtain  a 
How  of  electricity  by  heatinj^^  the  junction  of  two  metals,  and 
thus  convertinjj^  heat  directly  into  electricity.  This  method 
is,  however,  wasteful  of  heat  and  is  also  too  expensive  for 
commercial  use.  The  dynamo  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
r(»tation  of  a  coil  of  wire  in  the  field  of  force  of  a  magnet, 
and  as  the  coil  can  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  steam  engine, 
or,  better  still,  by  water-power,  it  furnishes  the  most  eco- 
nomic al  source  of  electricity  at  present  known.  The 
(Ivuamo  current  is  i>enerallv  used  direct  from  the  machine, 
but  it  may  be  stored  for  future  use  by  means  of  a  special 
form  of  battery,  called  a  storage  battery.  The  storage 
battery  also  has  the  advantages  that  it  can  be  transported  and 
that  it  will  yield  a  uniform  current.  Any  voltaic  cell 
which  after  being  used  can  be  returned  to  its  original  con- 
dition by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  in  the  opposite 
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direction  is,  in  the  perfect  sense  of  the  word,  a  storage  bat- 
tery. Only  one  form  of  battery  has,  however,  proved  itself 
useful  for  practical  purposes.  This  consists  of  a  plate  of 
lead  coated  with  lead  peroxide  on  both  sides  and  a  plate  of 
spongy  lead  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  If, 
under  these  conditions,  the  two  lead  plates  are  joined  by 
a  wire,  the  lead  becomes  transformed  into  lead  sulphate 
and  hydrogen  separates  on  the  lead-peroxide  plate.  Here 
the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  to  water  and  the  lead  peroxide  is 
reduced  to  lead  oxide,  which  also  goes  over  into  lead  sul- 
phate. Now,  when  a  current  is  passed  into  the  cell,  the 
reverse  operations  go  on  and  the  cell  is  returned  to  its  orig- 
inal condition. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  we  will  refer  to  the  stor- 
age battery  as  our  source  of  current,  although  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  statements  made  will  hold 
equally  well  for  the  current  from  any  other  source,  at  least 
so  long  as  it  is  not  an  alternating  current. 

60.  Just  as  when  two  unconnected  dishes  of  water  are 
placed  on  different  levels  there  is  a  latent  power  in  the 
water  in  the  higher  dish  that  gives  it  a  tendency  to  flow 
into  the  lower  one,  which  it  does  when  they  are  connected 
by  an  open  tube ;  so  the  plates  of  the  storage  battery  are 
latent  so  long  as  they  are  not  connected,  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  joined  by  a  wire  a  current  flows  from  the  plate 
that  corresponds  to  the  higher  dish  into  the  plate  that  cor- 
responds to  the  lower  dish  of  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
water,  we  say  it  has  a  **head  "  of  a  certain  amount,  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  dishes;  in  the 
case  of  the  electricity,  we  call  it  a  difference  of  potential 
and  measure  it  in  a  unit  called  a  volt.  This  difference  of 
potential  of  the  plates  of  a  cell  is  called  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell.  The  water  in  flowing  through  the  tube 
is  retarded  by  the  friction  in  the  tube,  and  therefore  does 
not  reach  the  lower  level  with  as  much  force  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  The  electricity  is  resisted  by  the 
conductor,  and  this  resistance  is  measured  in  ohvis.    The 
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quantity  of  electricity,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
water,  is  measured  in  coulombs  and  its  rate  of  flow  in 
atupircs. 

Or,  since  electricity  is,  unlike  water,  an  imponderable 
substance,  or  rather,  a  manifestation  of  energy,  perhaps  its 
analogy  to  heat  is  a  better  one  than  the  above.  In  this 
case,  the  difference  of  potential,  or  electromotive  force,  cor- 
res{)onds  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  two  p>oints,  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  corresponds  to  the  non -conduc- 
tivity of  the  connecting  medium  for  heat,  and  the  quantity 
of  current  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  heat,  in  calories, 
that  passes  from  the  point  of  higher  temperature  to  that  of 
lower. 

01  •  I'nits  of  Measurement. — Just  as  in  measuring  dis- 
tance, a  certain  distance,  as  the  foot,  or  meter,  is  arbi- 
trarily selected  as  a  unit  to  express  the  distance,  or  in 
measuring  differences  of  temperature  some  definite  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  as  a  degree,  is  selected  to  express  the 
(liflerence  of  temperature;  so  in  electrical  measurements, 
a  unit  has  been  carefully  selected  in  which  to  express  the 
amount  of  the  various  values  in  which  we  deal. 

The  unit  of  resistance,  the  o/iJfi^  is  the  resistance  at  0°  C. 
of  a  eohinin  of  mercury  1  square  millimeter  in  section  and 
I.oiI-.m;  meters  lont^.  The  unit  quantity  of  electricity, 
the  coulomb,  is  the  (juantity  of  electricity  that  will  deposit 
l.llS  niilli^ranis  of  silver  from  the  solution  of  a  silver 
salt  under  suitable  conditions.  The  unit  of  difference 
of  potential,  or  electromotive  force,  the  volt^  is  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  that  will  send  1  coulomb  per  second 
throuj^h  a  resistance  of  1  ohm.  The  unit  of  the  rate  of 
How  of  a  (nirrent,  the  a)npcrc,  is  the  rate  of  flow  that  will 
carry  1  coulomb  past  a  point  on  the  conductor  each  second. 
The  unit  of  electrical  power,  the  7iV7//,  is  the  product  of  the 
volt  and  ami)ere  and  is  equivalent  to  ^J^  horsepower,  or,  in 
other  words,  74()  watts  equal  1  horsepower.  The  unit  of 
electrical  energy,  the  volt  coulomb,  or  joule,  is  the  product 
of   the   volt   and  coulomb  and  is  equivalent  to  .24  calory. 
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The  current  density  is  measured  by  the  number  o£  amperes 
entering  or  leaving  the  solution  per  unit  surface  of  the 
electrodes.  It  is  usually  expressed  in  amperes  per  square 
decimeter,  although  other  units  of  surface  are  also  some- 
times used,  as  the  square  meter  or  square  foot,  etc. 


MEASUREMENTS 

62.  Resistance. — Electrical  resistance  may  be  measured 
by  an  apparatus  called  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  A  bridge 
when  completed,  ready  for  taking  measurements,  consists  of 
three  main  parts:  (1)  An  adjustable  resistance  box  con- 
taining a  number  of  coils,  the  exact  resistance  of  each  coil 
being  known ;  (2)  a  galvanometer  for  detecting  small  cur- 
rents; and  (3)  a  battery  of  several  cells.  The  coils  of  the 
resistance  box  are  divided  into  three  groups,  two  of  which 
are  called  proportional  or  balance  arms,  and  the  third  is 
known  as  the  adjustable  arm.  Each  proportional  arm  is 
composed  of  three  and  sometimes  four  coils  of  1,  10,  100, 
and  1,000  ohms  resistance,  respectively.  The  adjustable 
arm  contains  a  large  number  of  coils  ranging  from  .  1  ohm 
up  to  10,000  ohms. 

The  operation  of  the  bridge  depends  upon  the  principle 
of  the  relative  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  in 
a    divided    circuit 
of    two    branches. 
The  electrical  con- 
nections    of      the 
bridge  are   shown 
in     the     diagram. 
Fig.   12.      M  rep- 
resents the  resist- 
ance of  one  of  the 
balance   arms, 
which   will    be 
termed  for  convenience  the  upper   balance   arm;    N  rep- 
resents the   resistance   of    the   other   balance    arm,   which 
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will  be  termed  the  lower  balance  arm ;  P  represents  the 
resistance  of  the  adjustable  arm;  and  X  represents  an 
unknown  resistance,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. One  terminal  of  the  detecting  galvanometer  G  is 
connected  at  r,  the  junction  of  the  upper  balance  arm  and 
the  unknown  resistance;  the  other  terminal  is  connected 
at  d^  the  junction  of  the  lower  balance  arm  and  the  adjust- 
able arm.  One  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  at  /?,  the 
junction  of  the  two  balance  arms;  the  other  pole  at  b^  the 
junction  of  the  adjustable  resistance  and  the  unknown 
resistance.  The  current  from  the  battery  divides  at  a, 
part  of  it  flowing  through  resistances  M  and  X^  and  the 
rest  through  N  and  P.     When  the  resistances  J/,  A^,  /'  and 

M     X 
X  fulfil  the  proportion  ^  =  ^,  then  the  two  points  c  and  d 

will  have  the  same  potential,  and  no  current  will  flow 
through  the  galvanometer  G.  Since  the  resistances  of  M, 
N,  and   P  are   known,   the  resistance  of  X  will    be  given 

M 

by  the  fundamental  equation  X=^~^X  Py  when  the  arms 

are  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  no  deflection  of  the  galvanom- 
eter. For  example,  suppose  that  the  two  ends  of  a  copper 
wire  arc  connected  to  the  terminals  b  and  r,  and  after 
adjusting  the  resistance  in  the  arm  so  that  the  galvanom- 
eter shows  no  deflection,  the  resistances  of  the  different 
arms  read  as  follows:  M  ~  I  ohm,  i V  =  100  ohms,  and 
/^==  Wl  ohms.  Then,  substituting  these  values  in  the 
fundamental  equation  gives 

X=%X  P=  ,^,  X  112  =  1.12  ohms. 

The  coils  of  resistance  can  be  bought  already  put  up  in 
boxes  and  standardized  so  that  it  is  frequently  more  con- 
venient to  buy  them  in  that  way  than  to  make  them.  They 
are  called  resistance  boxes.  In  these  resistance  boxes,  the 
ends  of  the  wire  of  each  spool  are  fastened  to  metal  pieces  ^7, 
Fig.  13,  so  arranged  that  the  metal  pieces  can  be  con- 
nected by  a  metal  pin  b.     When  the  pin  b  is  in  place,  the 
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current  can  flow  from  one  plate  a  to  the  next  through 
the  pin,  and  there  is  practically  no  resistance.  When 
the  pin  is  removed,  however,  the 
current  must  flow  through  the  wire, 
and  the  resistance  is  introduced. 

Just  as  a  certain  resistance  is  found 
when  it  is  attempted  to  pass  an  elec- 
tric current  through  a  wire,  so  is  a 
resistance  met  when  a  solution  is 
used  as  a  conductor.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  this  re- 
sistance is  a  matter  of   importance. 


^mm^ 


Fig.  18 


63.  Conductivity  of  Solutions. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
the  resistance  of  a  wire,  we  sometimes 
hear  the  conductivity  spoken  of,  and  in  the  case  of  solutions, 
it  is  much  more  common  to  speak  of  the  conductivity  than 
of  the  resistance.  The  unit  of  conductivity,  which  has  no 
special  name,  is  the  conductivity  of  a  body  that,  for  1  centi- 
meter length  and  1  square  centimeter  base,  has  a  resist- 
ance of  1  ohm.  The  specific  conductivity  of  a  solution  is 
the  conductivity  of  a  centimeter  cube  of  the  solution.  The 
conductivity  of  solutions  is,  however,  expressed  as  the 
equivalent 'conductivity  of  the  solution;  this  is  the  specific 
conductivity  multiplied  by  the  number  of  equivalent  weights 
in  grams  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  solution.  By  the  term  equivalent  weight  we  mean 
the  molecular  weight  divided  by  the  number  of  valences 
represented  in  the  metal  part  of  the  salt;  or  in  the  case  of 
acids,  by  the  number  of  acid-hydrogen  atoms.     For  example, 

^^^\    HNO,,    CH^COOH,    ~'^f^-\    -^^,    etc.,    if    the 

formulas  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomic  weights,  are 
equivalent  weights. 

64.  Effect    of    Temperature.  —  The    conductivity    of 
solutions  increases  very  rapidly  with  a  rise  of  temperature. 
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The  amount  of  the  increase  varies  for  different  solutions,  but 
it  averages  about  'Z  per  cent,  of  the  conductivity  for  each 
degree  rise  of  temperature;  of  course,  a  fall  of  temperature 
gives  the  reverse  effect.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to 
keep  the  solution  at  a  definite  temperature  while  making 
the  conductivity  measurements.  For  this  reason  the  vessel 
containing  the  solution  is  kept  in  a  constant-temperature 
bath  during  the  whole  time  of  the  measurement. 

05.  Constant-Temperature  Bath.  —  A  suitable  con- 
stant-temperature bath  for  technical  work  is  made  by 
wrapping  a  wooden  pail  in  felt,  as  by  this  means  water  at 
nearly  the  temperature  of  the  room  can  be  kept  at  a  consUnt 
temperature  for  a  long  time.  (Most  determinations  are 
made  at  either  IS"  or  25°  C.)  With  an  arrangement  of  this 
kiiid  tile  desired  temperature  can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  temperature  watched  by  a  ther- 
mometer hanging  in  the  water.  When  higher  temperatures 
arc  u>  lie  used  or  a  number  of  determinations  are  to  be 
made  ;it  onetime,  more  elaborate  apparatus  can  be  arranged, 
d  automatic  temperature  regulators. 

ictlvlt.v  VoHsel The  form  of  the  conduc- 

1  be  different,  depending  on  the  conductivity 
of  the  solution.  For  solutions  of  low 
conductivity,  as  the  organic  acids,  am- 
nnniii,  etc.,  a  resistance  vessel  is  neces- 
;;iry  with  broad  electrodes  placed  close 
oj^ethtr;  for  better  conducting  solii- 
ions,  as  inorganic  acids,  salts,  and  caus- 
ic  alkalies,  a  small  surface  of  electrodes 
vith  a  rather  long  and  small  connecting 
ulie  is  more  suitable. 

tFor  the  first  class  of  solutions,  such  a 
L-I vessel  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  14  is  the  most 
J     sviitiiblc.       It   consists   of    a    cylindrical 
glass  vessel  Ji>,  fitted  with  a  hard-rubber 
cap    /i    having    three    holes,  one     for    a 
pipette,  when  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  or  remove  liquid, 


with  stirrers  u 
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and  the  other  two  for  the  electrodes.  The  electrodes  con- 
sist of  two  circular  platinum  disks  r,  c  fastened  by  means 
of  heavy  platinum  wire  into  the  capillary  glass  tubes  d^  d. 
The  capillary  tubes  are  filled  with  mercury,  which  makes 
a  connection  between  the  ends  of  the  platinum  wires  from 
r,  c  and  the  copper  wires  that  lead  to  the  other  connections. 
The  glass  tubes  d^  d  are  securely  fastened  by  means  of  seal- 
ing wax  into  the  cover  b^  so  that  the  platinum  disks  r,  c 
always  hold  their  relative  positions. 

For  the  better  conducting  solutions,  a  vessel  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig;  15  is  very  suitable.     It  consists  of  the  glass 


PlO.   15 


vessel  a^  each  arm  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hard-rubber 
cap  b  bearing  the  curved  platinum  electrode  c, 

67.  Platinizinir  the  Eleeti-wles. — The  electrodes  in 
either  vessel  should  be  coated  with  a  good  layer  of  platinum 
black,  which  is  best  obtained  by  introducing  the  clean 
platinum  electrodes  into  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  platinum 
chloride  containing  -^^^  per  cent,  of  lead  acetate,  and  passing 
the  current  from  four  Daniell  cells  for  5  or  10  minutes  and 
then  reversing  the  current  and  passing  it  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  elec  trodes  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  ready  for  use. 
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C8,     T>et^Pinliiatlon  of  the  Conductivity  of  Solutions. 

In  determining  the  conductivity  of  solutions,  use  is  made  of 
the  apparatus  described  in  Art.  63,  except  that  on  account 
of  the  polarization  (see  Art.  83)  by  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, it  is  not  possible  to  use  a  direct  current.  Instead  of 
the  direct  current,  it  is  necessary  .to  have  a  current  that 
flows  at  one  instant  in  one  direction,  and  the  next  instant  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  by  this  means  polarization  can  be 
largely  avoided.  The  alternation  of  the  current  can  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  induction  coil  that  is  introduced 
between  the  battery  /?,  Fig.  12,  and  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 
The  difficulty  then  arises  that  the  galvanometer  cannot  be 
used,  for  the  rapidly  alternating  current  would  simply  cause 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to  tremble.  Therefore,  in 
place  of  the  galvanometer  (7,  a  telephone  is  used,  which 
gives  a  buzzing  sound  as  long  as  a  current  flows  through  it, 
and  .so  shows  when  the  branches  of  the  bridge  are  equal. 


Fig.  16 


This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  battery  B 
furnishes  the  current  to  tlie  induction  coil  /,  where  it  is 
made  to  alternate  rapidly.  The  conductivity  vessel  is  repre- 
sented by  i\  and  a  known  resistance  by  A*.     R  and  c  make 
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up  two  sides  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  and  the  wire  e  a  b  d^ 
which  is  stretched  over  a  graduated  scale,  and  has  a  sliding 
contact/*,  makes  up  the  other  two  sides.  In  making  a  deter- 
mination, the  solution  is  placed  in  the  conductivity  vessel  r, 
which  vessel  is  put  in  a  constant-temperature  bath.  The 
resistance  R  is  selected  so  as  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
unknown  resistance  (or  conductivity).  (If  the  resistance  of 
the  solution  in  c  is  totally  unknown,  a  preliminary  determi- 
nation will  show  the  approximate  value  of  r,  when  R  can  be 
suitably  selected.)  The  induction  coil  /is  then  started  and 
the  contact/* slid  until  the  noise  ceases  in  the  telephone  T, 
By  then  reading  the  length  of  a  and  b  on  the  scale,  the  ratios 

~  =  4  are  known.  That  is,  we  know  a,  b  and  R,  and  since 
b      K 

R-j=^Cy  ^  is  easily  calculated  and  the  conductivity  equals  -. 

To  get  the  specific  conductivity,  which  is  the  conductivity  of 
a  cube  with  1  centimeter  edge  of  the  solution,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  surface  measurements  of  the  electrodes  and 
their  distance  apart.  This  is  not  easy,  however,  so  that  use 
is  generally  made  of  what  is  called  the  resistance  capacity  of 
the  vessel. 

69.  Resistance  Capacity. — In  order  to  determine  the 
resistance  capacity,  use  must  be  made  of  some  compound 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  of  which  a  solution  of 
definite  strength  can  be  prepared  and  whose  specific  con- 
ductivity is  already  known.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
accurate  results,  the  resistance  capacity  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  determination  is  made  has  to  be  ascertained. 

Calling  the  specific  conductivity  of  a  certain  solution  /,  that 
of  the  same  solution  in  the  vessel  used  Z,  and  the  desired 
resistance  capacity  of  the  vessel  K^  we  obtain  the  formula 

In  all  further  determinations  with  the  same  vessel,  the 
value  K  can  be  used,  as  it  represents  a  constant  so  long  as 
the  electrodes  keep  their  relative  positions.  From  this  it 
follows  that  having   determined    the  conductivity   of   any 
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other  solution  in  the  same  vessel,  the  specific  conductivity 
of  any  such  solution  may  be  obtained  by  the  formula 

70.  Solutions  for  Resistance  Capacity. — The  follow- 
ing solutions  are  suitable  for  use  in  determining  the  resistance 
capacity  of  a  vessel : 

Sulphuric-acid  solution,  30  per  cent.  H^SO^^  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.223  at  18°  C.  Ordinary  chemically  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  is  suitable  for  making  the  solution.  The  specific 
conductivity  at  18°  C.  is  /=  .7398.  A  ±  error  of  .005  in  the 
specific  gravity  determination  causes  a  ±  error  of  .0004  in 
the  conductivity  value. 

A  magnesium-sulphate  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.  liK  at  18°  C.  Commercial  chemically  pure  magnesium  sul- 
phate is  good  enough  for  use.  The  specific  conductivity  at 
IH'  C.  is  /=  .04922.  An  error  of  .003  in  the  specific  gravity 
corresponds  to  an  error  of  .00001  in  the  specific  conductivity. 

Other  solutions  are  sometimes  used,  but  these  will  usually 
meet  the  needs  of  the  worker  in  the  electro-alkali  industry. 

71.  CJiiantity  of  Klectricity. — This  is    measured    by 

(letermininj:;;  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  by  the  current; 
or,  since  there  is  a  direct  relation  (see  Art.  80)  between  the 
amount  of  silver  and  any  other  metal  that  may  be  separated, 
copper  and,  sometimes,  hydrogen  are  separated  instead  of 
the  silver.  A  suitable  arrangement  for  carrying  out  this 
measurement  consists  of  a  copper  plate  or  wire  gauze  that 
can  be  accurately  weighed  and  two  other  copper  plates.  In 
measuring  the  (quantity  of  electricity,  the  weighed  plate  is 
hung,  between  the  other  two  copper  plates,  in  a  solution  of 
io  grams  of  copper  sulphate,  5  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
T)  grams  of  alcohol  in  lOO  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  When 
the  current  passes,  the  copper  is  dissolved  from  the  outside 
plates  and  deposited  on  the  weighed  one,  so  by  weighing  the 
middle  plate  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  amount  of  current 
that  has  passed  can  be  readily  calculated.  Each  coulomb 
deposits  .321^  milligram  of  copper  and,  therefore,  the  total 
weight,   in  milligrams,  of  copper  deposited  divided  by  .329 
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gives  at  once  the  number  of  coulombs  of  electricity  that  has 
passed  through  the  voltmeter.  Another  very  popular  style 
of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  in  passing  the  current 
through  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  using  platinum  elec- 
trodes, and  measuring  the  gas  evolved. 

The  same  arrangement  can  be  used  for  measuring 
amperes;  for,  noting  the  time  required  to  deposit  on  the 
plate,  we  have  all  the  informatio  necessary  for  our  calcula- 
tion. For  the  number  of  coulombs  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds  required  for  them  to  pass  gives  the  number  of 
amperes.  For  example,  if  the  voltmeter  shows  40  coulombs 
in  40  seconds,  then  we  have  1  ampere 


72.  AmmeterB. — Although  the  preceding  arrangement 
is  the  most  exact  for  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
current  of  electricity, 
there  are  instruments, 
known  as  ammeters, 
which  have  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy  for 
most  technical  work 
and,  on  account  of  their 
great  convenience  in 
handling,  are  very 
largely  used.  The  in- 
struments have  been 
given  in  a  great  number 
of    forms,  but    probably 

the  most  convenient  and  accurate  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
known  as  the  Weston  ammeter, 

The  Weston  instrument  depends  for  its  operation  upon 
the  fact  that  if  a  coil,  free  to  move,  is  pivoted  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  it  will  swing  round  its  axis  when  a  current  is 
passed  through  it.  In  these  instruments  a  rectangular  coil 
is  delicately  pivoted  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  mag- 
net, and  when  a  current  flows  through  the  coil,  it  is  deflected, 
carrying  with  it  a  pointer  that  swings  over  the  scale  shown 
in  the  figure.    The  movements  of  the  coil  are  counterbalanced 
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by  small  spiral  springs;  the  greater  the  current,  the  greater 
is  the  deflection  nf  the  coil.  The  ammeter  is  inserted  in  the 
circuit  so  that  all  the  current  will  pass  through. 

73.  Klet'tromotlve  Force. — The  electromotive  force  is 
measured  most  exactly  by  using  a  standard  cell  of  known 
electromotive  force  and  comparing  the  unknown  electromo- 
tive force  with  it.  The  best  known  standard  element  is 
Clark's,  which  consists  of  a  rod  of  zinc  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  and  mercury  sulphates,  and  has  mercury  for  the 
other  pole.  Such  an  clement,  when  carefully  made,  has  an 
electromotive  force  of  1 .433(i  volts  at  15°  C.  This  cell  varies 
considerably  with  the  temperature  on  account  of  the  vary- 
ing solubility  of  the  zinc  sulphate  with  varying  temperature. 
The  high  temperature  coefficient  is  a  decided  disadvantage, 
so  that  the  Weston  cell,  which  has  a  comparatively  small 
temperature  coeflicient,  is  becoming  popular.  It  consists  of 
a  cadmium  amalgam  in  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium 
and  mercury  sulphates,  with  mercury  for  the  other  pole. 

A  very  suitable 
form  of  the  Clark  ele- 
ment, and  one  that 
can  be  conveniently 
made  in  any  labora- 
tory, is  shown  in 
Fig.  18.  It  consists  of 
a  small  glass  cylinder  it 
set  in  a  wooden  block  b. 
and  containing  mer- 
cury c  in  the  bottom; 
then  a  layer  of  mercu- 
rifius  sulphate  d,  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of 
zinc-sulphate  crystals  e 
and  saturated  zinc -sul- 
phate solution  /.  A 
cork  i'  is  then  soaked 
in      melted     paraffin. 


A 
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and  a  zinc  stick  //  and  a  glass  rod  /,  in  which  a  platinum 
wire  is  fused,  are  fastened  into  the  cork  and  the  whole 
inserted  in  the  cylinder.  A  layer  of  wax  is  then  placed 
over  the  stopper,  and  wires  lead  from  the  platinum  wire 
and  the  zinc  stick  to  the  binding  screws  k^  k, 

74.     Measurement  of  Electromotive  Force. — It  is  not 

advisable  to  compare  a  number  of  cells  direct  with  a  standard 
element,  for  it  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  element  too  much. 
We  can  check  up  the  capacity  of  a  constant  element  against 
the  standard,  and  then  use  it  for  comparison.  The  deter- 
mination depends  on  the  fact  that  if  we  close  a  constant  cell 
with  a  resistance,  the  fall  of  potential  will  be  uniform  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  resistance.  Furthermore,  if  a  cell 
is  connected  with  another  cell  of  equal  but  opposed  electro- 
motive force  no  current  will  flow. 

The  operation  consists  in  closing  the  cell  E^  Fig.  19,  with 
a  resistance  a  b.     The  fall  of  potential  is  uniform  then  for 


Fig.  19 

each  portion  of  a  b.  The  wires  connecting  E  with  a  and  b 
are  so  large  that  they  have  practically  no  resistance  com- 
pared with  a  b.  From  a  a  wire  leads  through  the  galvanom- 
eter G  and  the  unknown  cell  x  to  the  slide  contact  c.  At 
intervals,  to  check  the  constancy  of  E^  the  standard  cell  is 
introduced  at  .r,  and  c  is  moved  until  no  current  flows. 
Then  ac  represents  the  fraction  of  the  electromotive  force 
of  E  that  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  Y  of  the  stand- 
ard cell.  The  standard  cell  is  then  replaced  by  the  one  to 
be  measured,  and  the  point  r,  at  which  no  current  flows,  is 
again  established.     Calling    this   resistance   ac\    then    the 
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electromotive   force  of   the  cell   being   measured  is  equal 

ac* 
to  Y  — .     If  a  Clark  standard  cell  is  beinir  used,  K  =1.4336 
ac 

ac' 
and  1.433C  —  =  unknown  electromotive  force. 
a  c 

A  small  storage  battery  is  a  very  suitable  cell  for  £,  and 

the  distance  a  c  need  only  be  determined  twice  a  day. 

75.    The  Voltmeter. — For  a  great   many  purposes  an 
instrument  called  a  voltmeter  is  sufficiently  accurate  and 
much  more  convenient  for  measuring  electromotive  forces 
than  the  method  just  described.     It  is  really  an  ammeter 
having  a  high  resistance  and  provided  with  a  scale  calibrated 
to  read  volts  instead  of  amperes.     If  we  call  the  current  r, 
the  electromotive  force  r,  and  the  resistance  /?,  then  e  =  cR 
(see  Art.  77).     Then,  if  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  is 
infinitely  large  compared  to  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
current,    the   instrument   having  been   calibrated    to   read 
volts  can  be  used  to  read  direct.     A  voltmeter  is  connected 
across  the  circuit,  so  that  the  entire  current  does  not  flow 
through  it. 

Hii      Sliiint   Circuit. — When  a  wire   leads  continuouslv 
from  OIK'  side  of  a  battery,  or  other  source  of  current,  to 

the  other  side,  it  is  called  a 
circuit.     If,    however,    two 
points  of  the  circuit  arecon- 
[«  nected  by  a  wire,  it  is  called 
a  shunt  circuit.     For  exam- 
])le,  in  Fig.  20  the  wire  ac b 
forms    a   circuit    from    the 
battery  E.     When  a  wire  is 
i)rought  across  from  a  to  b,  a  shunt  circuit,  or  shunt,  is  formed. 
If  the  wire  ab  has  a  small  resistance  compared  with  ^r /^, 
then   the  current  will   mostly  pass  across  ab,   and    in    the 
reverse    case  the  opposite    is    true.     If   they  are   of    equal 
resistance,   the   current    will    be    equally  divided.     If    it   is 
desired  to  obtain  the  difference  of    potential  between    the 
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points  a  and  b^  a  high-resistance  voltmeter  is  inserted  in  the 
shunt  a  b  and  the  difference  of  potential  is  read  direct. 

77.  Ohm's  Law. — The  relation  existing  between  the 
current,  the  electromotive  force,  and  the  resistance  of  a 
system  is  known  as  Ohm's  law.  It  is  that  the  current  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance, 

electromotive  force 


current  = 


resistance 


78.  Electric  Conductors. — When  an  electric  current 
passes  through  a  wire,  the  wire  may  become  hot  or  suffer 
other  physical  changes,  but  it  remains  essentially  the  same 
as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  current  passes  through 
a  solution,  it  decomposes  the  dissolved  substance  and  its 
products  collect  at  the  points  where  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  solution.  This  leads  to  a  division  of  electric  con- 
ductors into  two  classes.  All  electric  conductors  that  are 
not  decomposed  by  the  electricity  passing  through  them 
are  called  conductors  of  the  first  class;  all  conductors  that 
are  decomposed  by  the  electricity  passing  through  them  are 
called  conductors  of  the  second  class,  or  electrolytic  con- 
ductors. 

There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  conductors  of  the  second 
class,  most  of  which  may,  however,  be  comprehended  in 
the  general  title  of  solutions.  Comparatively  few  pure 
substances  other  than  the  metals  conduct  electrolytically. 
Such  substances  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  in  water  solution  are  good  conductors,  do  not  conduct 
at  all  when  in  the  pure,  dry  condition.  By  the  pure,  dry 
state  is  meant  hydrochloric-acid  gas  condensed  to  a  liquid 
and  mixed  with  no  other  substance ;  the  same  is  meant  for 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Water  is  also  a  very  poor 
conductor.  Fused  salts,  however,  conduct  quite  well  and 
some  few,  as  lead  and  silver  chlorides,  conduct  somewhat  in 
the  solid  condition  when  not  too  far  from  their  melting 
point. 
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SUSCTROLTSIS 

79.  As  stated  above,  sulphuric  acid,  although  a  non-con- 
ductor when  pure  and  dry,  when  dissolved  in  water  is  a  good 
conductor  and  the  solution  is  an  electrolyte.  Solutions  in 
general  that  conduct  are  called  electrolytes,  although  the 
term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  dissolved  substance.  For 
instance,  in  the  above  case  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  sul- 
phuric acid  as  an  electrolyte,  meaning  that  its  water  solu- 
tion is  a  good  conductor. 

The  current  enters  and  leaveg  the  solution  by  wires,  and 
these,  where  they  dip  into  the  solution,  are  called  elec- 
trodes. When  a  current  is  passed  through  a  sulphuric-acid 
solution,  oxygen  separates  at  one  electrode  and  hydrogen  at 
the  other.  The  electrode  at  which  oxygen,  or,  in  general, 
the  acid  radical,  separates  is  called  th^  positive  electrode^  or 
anode;  and  the  one  at  which  hydrogen,  or,  in  general,  the 
metallic  radical  separates,  is  the  negative  elect rode^  or 
cathode.  Since  by  the  passing  of  an  electric  current  through 
an  electrolyte,  matter  separates  out  at  the  electrodes,  the 
electrolyte  must  be  decomposed  and  matter  must  be  carried 
with  the  current,  for  the  concentration  about  the  electrodes 
soon  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  solution. 

The  matter  that  travels  with  the  current  is  called  ious. 
The  ions  that  travel  towards  the  anode  are  called  anions^ 
and  those  that  travel  towards  the  cathode  are  called  cations. 
The  ions  are  perfectly  definite  substances,  but  frequently 
they  are  not  the  substances  that  separate  at  the  electrodes, 
for  at  the  instant  they  are  set  free  they  may  react  with  the 
solvent  t(^  form  new  substances;  for  example,  the  ions  from 
sulphuric  acid  are  hydrogen  and  SO ^,  the  hydrogen  separates 
as  such,  but  the  SO ^  breaks  down  and  gives  oxygen  and  sul- 
phuric acid  once  more.  In  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  sulphate 
the  ions  are  sodium  and  .S"(^^,  but  the  sodium  reacts  with  the 
water  to  give  hydrogen  and  sodium  hydrate,  and  the  SO ^ 
acts  as  in  the  above  case,  giving  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid. 

80.  FaiiidnyN  Liiw. — When  a  certain  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passes  through  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  definite 
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amount  of  hydrogen  is  liberated ;  and  for  the  same  amount 
of  current,  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  is  liberated  inde- 
pendent of  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  current 
acts,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and  the  temperature. 
Each  gram  of  hydrogen  liberated  by  an  electric  current  cor- 
responds to  the  passage  of  96,640  coulombs;  it  makes  no 
difference  what  substance  is  electrolyzed  to  give  hydrogen, 
so  long  as  only  hydrogen  is  libera'ted  at  the  cathode  1  gram 
will  be  freed  when  96,540  coulombs  of  electricity  has  passed. 
If  we,  therefore,  pass  an  electric  current  successively  through 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
etc.,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  will  be  liberated. 
What  has  been  stated  for  hydrogen  holds  true  for  other 
elements  and  combinations  of  elements.  If  in  electrolyzing 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  the  hydrogen  given  off  at  the 
cathode  and  the  oxygen  at  the  anode  (having  waited  until 
secondary  reactions,  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
electrolysis  have  stopped)  are  measured,  it  is  found  that  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of  the  oxygen.  That 
is,  the  gases  are  liberated  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine.  Equivalent  iveights  of  the  substances  are  liberated. 
Furthermore,  if  an  electric  current  is  passed  successively 
through  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  silver 
nitrate,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  ferric  sulphate,  if  the  solutions 
are  suitably  prepared  to  avoid  secondary  actions  at  the  elec- 
trodes, we  will  get,  when  1  gram  of  hydrogen  is  liberated, 
31.5  grams  copper,  108  grams  silver,  28  grams  of  iron  from 
the  ferrous  solution,  and  18.7  grams  iron  from  the  ferric 
solution.  If  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements  are 
noticed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  above  values  are  in  each 
case  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  expressed  in  grams 
divided  by  its  valence.  This  relation  was  first  noticed  by 
Faraday  and  is  known  as  Faraday's  law.  Briefly  stated,  it 
is  that  chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  substances  are 
separated  by  the  same  amount  of  an  electric  current.  For 
every  96,540  coulombs  of  current  that  pass,  if  no  side 
reactions  enter  in,  1  gram  equivalent  each  of  the  cation  and 
of  the  anion  is  obtained. 
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81.  Electrolytic  Dissociation. — The  way  in  which  the 
current  is  carried  in  an  electrolyte  has  long  been  a  subject 
for  speculation.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  to  account  for 
the  quantitative  phenomena  of  electrolysis  by  assuming  that 
the  dissolved  substance  is  dissociated  before  the  passage  of 
the  current.  For  example,  when  sodium  chloride  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  is  dissociated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
into  sodium  ions  and  chlorine  ions,  each  of  which  bears  a 
charge  of  electricity.  That  substances  are  so  dissociated  is 
also  made  very  probable  by  measurements  of  the  boiling  and 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  Now,  when  the 
current  passes  through  the  solution,  for  every  96,540  cou- 
lombs of  electricity  passed,  a  gram  equivalent  of  the  cation 
and  of  the  anion  separates  out,  gives  off  its  charge  at  the 
proper  electrode,  and  becomes  an  ordinary  substance  again. 

Substances  are  usually  not  entirely  dissociated  in  solution, 
but  consist  of  a  mixture  of  undissociated  and  dissociated 
molecules.  In  water  solution,  most  of  the  salts  and  the 
stronger  acids  and  bases  are  quite  highly  dissociated  at  mod- 
erate dilution,  and  the  dissociation  ranges  from  this  to  zero 
dissociation  for  non-conductors. 

Since  the  electricity  is  carried  by  the  ions,  its  conductivity 
by  a  solution  must  depend  on  the  number  of  free  ions  in 
solution  and  the  speed  with  which  they  move.  An  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  a  solution  increases  the  number  of 
free  ions  and  its  conductivity,  but  this  conductivity  is  not 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  concentration,  for  the  more 
concentrated  a  solution  is,  the  less  is  it  dissociated. 

H'i,  Ml^nitlon  Velocity. — The  speed  with  which  the 
ions  move  depends  on  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent  and  the 
individual  kind  of  ion.  The  speed  with  which  some  ions 
travel  at  IS""  C.  in  water  solution,  with  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  electrodes  of  1  volt,  is  given  in  Table  II. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  with  which  ions  move 
through  water  varies  considerably,  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl 
far  exceeding  all  others.  Hydrogen  moves  about  five 
times  as  rapidly  as  chlorine,  so  that  in  the  electrolysis  of 
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hydrochloric  acid  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  concentration 
of  the  acid  to  rapidly  decrease  at  the  anode  and  increase 
at  the  cathode. 

TABLE   II 


Cations 

Centimeters 
per  Hour 

Anions 

• 

Centimeters 
per  Hour 

H 

10.80 

OH 

5.60 

K 

2.05 

CI 

2.12 

NH^ 

1.98 

I 

2.19 

Na 

1.26 

NO, 

1. 91 

Ag 

1.66 

C^Hfi, 

1.04 

83.  Polarization. — When  a  suitable  electric  current  is 
passed  between  copper  electrodes  through  a  zinc-sulphate 
solution,  the  copper  dissolves  from  the  anode  to  form  copper 
sulphate,  and  the  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  cathode.  If  after 
the  current  has  been  passing  for  some  time,  the  source  of 
current  is  cut  out  and  the  copper  plates  are  connected  by  a 
wire,  a  current  will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
first  one.  This  phenomena  is  known  as  polarization.  If 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  above  cell  is  measured,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  about  1.1  volts.  That  is,  a  Daniell  cell  has 
been  formed,  and  the  condition  very  soon  after  the  direct 
current  begins  to  pass  is  the  same  as  if  a  current  were 
running  against  a  Daniell  cell.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  keep  up  the  passage  of  electricity  through  a  cell 
of  this  kind  unless  the  original  current  has  an  electromotive 
force  greater  than  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization. 

The  passage  of  a  current  through  copper  electrodes  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  simply  dissolves  copper  from  the 
anode  and  deposits  it  on  the  cathode,  so  that  in  this  case 
there  is  no  polarization  and  a  current  of  the  smallest  electro- 
motive force  will  flow  continuously. 

Almost  all  cases  of  electrolysis  give  polarization,  and  the 
passage  of  the  current  can  only  be  continued  when  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  the  source  of  the  current  is  greater  than 
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the  electromotive  force  of  polarization  of  the  solution.  This 
electromotive  force  of  polarization  can  be  measured  directly 
or  it  can  be  calculated  from  the  heat  of  the  reaction  that 
would  cause  the  polarization. 

84.  Calculation  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of 
Polarization  From  the  Ileat  of  Reaction.  —  When  a 
metal  reacts  in  an  electric  cell,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  set  free  that  may  be  evolved  as  heat  or  as  electric 
energy,  as  circumstances  may  favor  the  one  or  the  other. 
If,  therefore,  the  heat  of  the  chemical  reaction  is  known, 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  can  be  approximately  cal- 
culated. This  will,  however,  not  be  the  exact  value  for  the 
cell,  for  a  temperature  coefficient,  which  varies  with  the 
kind  of  cell,  also  enters  into  the  calculation.  Since  the  elec- 
tromotive* force  of  polarization  is  only  the  current  tendency 
set  up  by  the  separated  product,  it  can  also  be  calculated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  direct  electromotive  force. 

If  we  call  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization  e  and 
represent  the  valence  of  the  ion  by  ;/,  then,  when  1  gram  ion 
has  separated  out,  or  if  we  have  the  gram  ion  formed 
from  the  electrode  and  going  into  solution,  we  have  the 
electrical  energy  //  d' 90,540  volt  coulombs.  This,  in  calories, 
is  ;/ <•(♦«;, 540  X  ."IX  —  //^'•ilMTO  calories.       If  we  represent  the 

heat  enerii^y  by  Q,  then  Q  —  ;/^  23, 170  and  r=      ^.,  ,  ^     volts. 
^^     '  ;/ 2:3, 170 

We  can  caUuilate  from  this  very  nearly  the  minimum  elec- 
tromotive force  necessary  t(^electr()lyze  a  solution,  assuminj; 
that  no  secondary  reactions  enter  in.  For  example,  if  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  elect rolyzed,  hydrogen  sepa- 
rates at  one  pole  and  chlorine  at  the  other.  These,  from 
their  tendency  to  combine,  will  give  an  electromotive  force 
opposed  to  tlie  decomposing  current,  which  can  be  calculated 
by  the  above  formula.  The  heat  of  formation  of  a  gram 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  dilute  solution  is  39,300  cal- 

39  300 
ories  and  the  valence  of  hydrogen  is  1  ;  therefore  e  =    '/   ^ 

23, 170 

=  1.09  volts  and  it  will  require  a  current  of  at  least  that 
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electromotive  force  to  pass  continuously  through   such   a 
iolution. 

85,  Summary. — We  may  briefly  summarize  our  ideas 
ibout  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  in  the  following  laws: 

1.  Every  electrolyte  is,  by  the  passage  of  the  current, 
decomposed  into  two  parts  —  the  cation  and  the  anion. 
These  are  in  certain  cases  the  positive  and  negative  ele- 
ments of  the  compounds,  as  in  sodium  chloride  where  the 
ions  are  sodium  and  chlorine;  in  other  cases  they  are  com- 
binations of  elements,  as  in  potassium  ferrocyanide,  where  the 
cation  is  potassium  and  the  anion  is  the  ferrocyanide  radical. 

2.  The  metal  of  a  compound  usually  separates  at  the 
cathode,  but  in  certain  cases,  as  in  ferrocyanides,  one  metal 
goes  to  the  anode. 

3.  Water  solutions  of  salts  of  the  metals  that  decompose 
water  naturally  do  not  give  the  metal  at  the  cathode,  for  as 
soon  as  the  metal  is  separated  it  decomposes  the  water  and 
forms  a  hydrate.  Very  strong  solutions  of  the  hydrates  may 
be  exceptions  to  this;  also  when  a  mercury  cathode  is  used 
the  metal  dissolves  in  the  electrode  and  is  protected  from 
decomposition. 

4.  The  liberated  ion  appears  only  at  the  surface  of  the 
electrode. 

5.  There  is  a  certain  minimum  electromotive  force 
required  for  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  heat  of  reaction  of  the  liberated  ions.  If  less 
than  this  minimum  electromotive  force  is  supplied,  the 
current  will  pass  until  enough  of  the  ions  are  liberated  to 
set  up  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization,  when  the  cur- 
rent will  stop.  In  the  case  of  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution 
between  electrodes  of  the  same  metal  as  the  positive  ion, 
there  will  be  no  polarization  and  the  weaker  current  will 
flow  continuously. 

6.  The  chemical  work  done  is  proportional  to  the  mini- 
mum electromotive  force  of  polarization,  and  if  a  greater 
electromotive  force  than  the  minimum  is  required,  it  will 
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not  appear  as  chemical  work  in  separating  more  ions,  but  as 
heat  energy. 

7.  Various  secondary  reactions  may  take  place  as:  (a) 
The  decomposition  of  one  or  both  of  the  ions  (usually  the 
negative  one,  however).  For  example,  SO^  may  decompose 
into  SO^  and  O,  (t)  The  ions  may  react  on  the  electrodes, 
as  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  between  zinc 
electrodes,  in  which  case  the  SO^  acts  on  the  anode,  giving 
ZhSO^,  and  only  hydrogen  is  set  free,  (c)  Abnormal  ions 
may  be  liberated,  as  the  frequent  formation  of  ozone  0„  the 
deposition  of  a  black  porous  deposit  of  copper  and  the 
deposition  of  lead  or  manganese  dioxide  on  the  anode. 


ELKCTROLYTIC   PREPARATION    OF   AliKAIil 

AND   CHIiORINB 


INTRODUCTORT 

86.  Historical.  —  The  fact  that  solutions  are  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  current  has  been  known  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  a  process  was  patented 
for  the  electrolysis  of  salt  solutions  during  the  first  half  of 
that  century.  It  was  not  until  the  dynamo  was  perfected, 
however,  that  the  commercial  electrolysis  of  salt  solutions 
could  even  be  considered.  About  1880  an  interest  in  the 
subject  began  to  be  shown  by  applications  being  made  for 
patents;  but  even  in  1888  many  leading  men  in  the  alkali 
industry  considered  the  electrolysis  of  salt  in  a  commercial 
way  impractical.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are 
several  processes  that  may  be  considered  commercially 
successful  for  the  making  of  alkali  and  bleach  from  salt  by 
electrolysis,  and  more  than  half  of  all  the  chlorate  of  the 
world  is  made  by  this  method. 

87.  Eleeti-olysls  of  Halt.  —  This  involves  first  the 
separating  of  the  ions — sodium  on  the  cathode  and  chlorine 
on  the  anode.  Then,  if  we  are  elect roly zing  fused  sodium 
chloride,  the   chlorine    is   evolved   and  collected,    and    the 
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sodium  separates  as  metal;  if  the  temperature  is  kept  suit- 
ably high,  it  can  be  drawn  off  and  cast  into  bars.  This 
process  might  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  metallic 
sodium,  but  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  metal  more 
cheaply  and  easily  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  hydrate. 
If  a  solution  of  salt  is  used  for  electrolysis,  the  chlorine  will 
be  evolved  as  before,  but  the  sodium  acts  on  the  water  as 
soon  as  set  free  and  forms  sodium  hydrate  and  hydrogen. 
As  soon  as  formed,  the  caustic-soda  solution  begins  to 
conduct  a  portion  of  the  current  and  to  be  decomposed, 
liberating  oxygen  at  the  anode  and  wasting  the  current. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  a  portion  of  the  chlorine 
will  get  mixed  with  the  caustic  liquor,  and  so  form  sodium 
hypochlorite,  which  may,  in  turn,  be  converted  into  sodium 
chlorate  or  be  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  to  sodium  chloride. 
These  various  processes  may  be  represented  by  the  equations 

iNaCl  =  "iNa  +  C/, 
"iNa  +  "iHfi  =  2NaOH+  H^ 
%NaOH+  CI,  =  NaCl-{-  NaClO  +  Hfi 
ZNaClO  =  %NaCl-\-NaClO, 
NaClO  +  H,  =  NaCl  +  H,0 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  alkali  and  chlorine  by  its  reversion 
to  salt,  we  must  remember  that,  as  was  pointed  out  with  the 
sodium  hydroxide,  these  substances  all  conduct  and  waste 
current. 

88.  Conditions  Favoring  Electrolysis.  —  The  ideal 
conditions  towards  which  we  must  aim  in  selecting  a  proc- 
ess for  the  electrolysis  of  salt,  for  the  formation  of  sodium 
hydrate  and  chlorine,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  process  must  work  at  as  low  a  voltage  as  possible, 
in  order  to  give  the  maximum  decomposition  per  electrical 
horsepower. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  caustic  soda  and  chlorine  to 
form  sodium  hypochlorite  must  be  avoided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  loss  of  current  and  to  avoid  great  wear  and  tear  on 
the  electrodes.  The  accumulation  of  the  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite also  prevents  the  continuous  use  of  the  electrolyte. 
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3.  The  products  of  the  electrolysis  must  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  decomposition  cell. 

4.  Strong  and  pure  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate  must 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  concentrating 
the  solutions  and  that  the  product  may  be  salable. 

5.  The  apparatus  must  be  simple  and  need  but  little 
attention  and  repairs. 

89.  Electrotles.  —  The  cathodes  in  the  electrolysis  of 
salt  solutions  cause  very  little  trouble,  as  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  find  materials  that  are  resistant  to  the  action 
of  caustic  soda.  With  the  anode  it  is,  however,  much  dif- 
ferent, for  here  is  set  free  the  very  active  chlorine,  and,  by 
secondary  actions,  the  still  more  active  oxygen  and  oxides 
of  chlorine.  The  obtaining  of  anodes  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently resistant,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  expensive, 
was  in  the  early  days  of  this  work  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  solve. 

The  ttvo  conditions  that  a  successful  electrode  must  fulfil 
are  that  it  shall  be  a  good  conductor  and  at  the  same  time 
resistant  towards  the  products  of  electrolysis.  The  only  sub- 
stances that  satisfactorily  meet  these  conditions  are  carbon 
and  the  [)latinum  metals,  with  their  alloys.  Carbon,  in  the 
form  of  coke,  is  not  badly  acted  on  by  chlorine,  but  oxygen 
and  the  oxides  of  chlorine  act  on  it  considerably  and  cause 
it  to  disintegrate.  The  overcoming  of  this  difficidty  was  at 
one  time  almost  despaired  of,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
making  the  electrodes  as  cheaply  as  possible  from  slabs  of 
gas  coke  and  frecjuently  renewing  them.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  carbon  electrodes  are  made  by  mixing  finely 
ground  ( oke  with  tar  and  some  suitable  metal  or  metallic 
oxide,  pressing  it  into  shape  and  heating  it  to  drive  off  the 
more  volatile  substances.  The  electrodes  are  then  subjected 
to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace.  By 
this  means,  carbides  of  the  metal  are  formed,  which  are 
immediately  decomposed  with  liberation  of  the  metal,  and 
the  carbon  is  left  behind  in  a  fine  graphite  form.  Carbon 
electrodes  made  by  this,  or  a  similar  method,  are  now  very 
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generally  used  in  the  production  of  caustic  soda  and  chlorine 
by  electrolysis. 

The  other  possibility  for  anodes  is  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent, 
of  platinum  and  10  per  cent,  of  iridium,  which  is  far  more 
resistant  towards  the  products  of  electrolysis  than  platinum 
alone.  These  electrodes  are  expensive,  however,  and  are 
not  so  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  and  caustic 
soda  as  the  carbon  electrodes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorates  the  platinum  iridium  alloy  is  almost 
exclusively  used,  as  the  use  of  carbon  is  practically  out  of 
the  question  on  account  of  the  oxidizing  substances  formed 
in  large  amounts. 

FUSED    ELECTROLYTE 

90.  The  use  of  fused  salt  as  an  electrolyte  offers  certain 
difficulties  that  do  not  occur  with  the  solution,  and  inventors 
have  largely  turned  their  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  those 
processes  that  use  solutions  of  salt  in  water.  Three  of  the 
processes  using  fused  salt  as  an  electrolyte  which  have  been 
patented  deserve  mention;  they  are  Vautin's^  Hulin's^  and 
Acker's,  Of  these  processes,  Vautin's  proved  impractical  and 
has  apparently  been  abandoned,  but  the  other  two  processes 
are  in  apparently  successful  operation. 


IIULIN'S  rUOCKSS 

91.  IIulin'8  process  consists  in  the  electrolysis  of  a 
fused  mixture  of  sodium  and  lead  chlorides,  using  a  lead 
cathode.  One  difficulty  that  is  experienced  ordinarily  in  the 
electrolysis  of  fused  salt  is,  that  both  the  sodium  and  chlo- 
rine rise  to  the  top  of  the  material' and  it  is  very  hard  to  pre- 
vent loss  by  their  reuniting.  In  this  method,  however,  the 
lead  cathode  is  fused,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  electrolyte,  so 
that  the  chlorine  is  evolved  and  carried  away  from  the  top  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  S(Klium  remains  as  an  alloy  with  the 
lead  in  the  bottom.  Vautin  employed  a  similar  arrangement, 
but  attempted  to  clcctrolyze  scxlium  chloride  alone;  this  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  the  lead-sodium  alloy  on  the 
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surface  of  the  cathode,  with  a  subsequent  high  electromotive 
force  and  loss  of  sodium.  Hulin  avoids  this  difficulty  by  using 
an  electrolyte  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  lead  chlorides,  so 
that  lead  is  continuously  deposited  with  the  sodium  and  an 
alloy  of  the  proper  composition  built  up.  By  this  method, 
the  mixture  of  chlorides  must  continuously  become  poorer  in 
lead  chloride,  unless  more  of  the  substance  is  continuously 
added.  This  addition  of  lead  chloride  is  best  made,  or  rather 
the  lead  for  the  cathode  is  best  supplied  (for  it  consists  in  a 
simple  transfer  of  lead  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode),  by 
employing  two  anodes,  one  of  carbon,  the  other  of  lead. 

By  allowing  any  desired  fraction  of  the  total  current  to 
pass  through  the  lead  anode,  as  much  of  it  as  is  needed  is  dis- 
solved in  the  electrolyte.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  allowing  12  percent,  of  the  total  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  the  lead  anode  and  the  remainder  through 
the  carbon  anode.  The  electrolysis  takes  place  in  cast-iron 
crucibles,  which  are  surrounded  by  bad  heat-conducting 
material  and  lined  with  an  insulator.  The  heat  of  formation 
of  salt  from  sodium  and  chlorine  is  97,600  calories  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  formula  le  =  — 17:7-71^  |  the  electromo- 

^  \        ;/23,170/ 

tive  force  theoretically  necessary  to  decompose  fused  sodium 
chloride  is  about  4. "2  volts,  for  this  value  is  calculated  using 
the  heat  of  formation  of  solid  sodium  chloride;  that  for  the 
fused  chloride  will  be  less  by  the  heat  of  fusion,  and  its  elec- 
tromotive force  of  polarization  will  also  be  less.  In  practice, 
each  crucible  employs  a  current  density  of  700  amperes  per 
square  foot  of  electrcKle  surface  and  7  volts  electromotive 
force,  l^y  the  use  of  such  high  current  density  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  per 
unit  of  electrode  surface,  and  thus  to  employ  a  small  plant. 
The  yield  per  electrical  horsepower  hour  is  81  grams  of  chlo- 
rine and  54  grams  of  sodium.  The  chlorine  is  converted  into 
bleaching  powder  by  the  usual  method.  The  lead  alloy,  which 
contains  from  :ll]  to  25  per  cent,  of  sodium,  may  be  sold  directly 
for  many  uses  where  metallic  sodium  is  required.  It  is  usually, 
however,  treated  with  water,  and  by  suitable  working,  a  strong 
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solution  of  caustic  soda  of  a  high  degree  of  pnrity  is  obtained. 
This  caustic  requires  very  little  fuel  for  its  evaporation,  and 
for  this  reason  is  much  better  than  the  more  dilute  caustic 
obtained  by  many  processes.  The  lead  is  left  by  this  oper- 
ation as  a  spongy  mass,  and  together  with  considerable  lead 
peroxide  that  is  also  formed,  it  makes  a  valuable  by-product. 
This  process  was  considered  so  promising  In  1899,  that  a 
company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  over  ^500,000,  and 
works,  which  are  still  in  successful  operation,  weie  erected  at 
Clavaux,  France,  for  carrying  out  this  method. 


THE  ACKER  PROCESS 

92.  The  Acker  electrolytic  proc*css,  which  is  at 
present  in  successful  operation  at  Niagara  Falls,  differs  from 
the  above  in  that  it 
uses  fused  lead  as 
the  cathode  and 
continuously  re- 
moves the  sodium 
from  the  sodium- 
lead  'alloy,  so  that 
the  lead  can  be  used 
continuously.  The 
apparatus  for  car- 
rying out  this  proc- 
ess is  shown  in 
Fig.  21.  It  consists 
of  an  iron  base  a 
embedded  in  brick- 
work b,  which  rest 
on  brick  pillars  c, 
or  it  rests  on  the 
ground  and  has 
places  excavated 
for  the  parts  projecting  below  the  surface.  The  upper  part 
consists  of  slabs  c/ of  acici-resisting  slate  or  is  made  of  fire- 
clay.     These  slabs  are  carefully  luted  into  the  iron  shoulders, 
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as  shown,  by  using  fireclay.  Through  the  top  cover  project 
the  graphite  anodes  r,  r,  e^  while  at  f  is  provided  a  charging 
hole  for  fresh  salt.  At  g  is  molten  salt  and  at  //  an  alloy  of 
molten  lead  and  sodium.  At  /is  a  pipe  for  conducting  away 
the  chlorine.  At  J  is  a  pipe  for  blowing  in  steam ;  k  serves  for 
conducting  away  the  hydrogen;  /conducts  the  fused  caustic 
soda  0  to  the  shipping  tin  ;;/.  The  extension  p  serves  for  draw- 
ing away  the  fused  contents  of  the  cell,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  it  for  repairs,  and  q  shows  the  cathode  connection. 
At  s  is  the  iron  plate  that  serves  to  separate  the  molten  lead, 
which  is  the  cathode  pro{)er,  from  the  alloy  below.  The  top 
is  covered  with  a  non-conducting  material  /,  as  asbestos  wool. 
To  start  the  operation,  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  heated 
by  hydrogen  flames  until  it  is  thoroughly  hot;  then  melted 
lead  and  melted  salt  are  run  in,  the  covers  and  electrodes 
put  in  place,  and  the  current  started.  The  chlorine  is 
given  off  at  the  anodes,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  con- 
ducted away  through  the  pipes  /.  The  sodium  separates  on 
the  surface  of  the  fused  lead,  which  acts  as  the  cathode,  and 
alloys  with  it.  Meanwhile,  superheated  steam  is  blown  in 
throughy  and  causes  the  lead  to  rise  in  w,  overflow,  and  cir- 
culate as  shown  bv  the  arrows.  As  soon  as  the  cell  is  in 
workiiii;-  order,  the  sodium  alloy  is  decomposed  in  re  by  the 
si  cam  and  the  fused  caustic  soda  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
lead  in  o  and  runs  off  through  /  into  the  shipping  can  ;//; 
/  contains  a  j)lun^er  valve  so  that  the  flow  of  caustic  can  be 
stopptjd  if  desired.  The  lead  flows  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  displaces  the  sodium  alloy  just  formed,  and  so  forms 
a  system  of  circulation.  The  hydrogen,  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  steam  on  the  sodium  in  the  alloy, 
escapes  through  /'  and  can  be  collected  and  burned  over  the 
salt,  in  the  form  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame,  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  of  the  cell.  Since  the  cell  is  well  insulated, 
the  heat  from  the  steam  and  the  heat  of  the  reaction 

nearly  sufBce  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  cell  to  the 
proper  point. 
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DISSOLVED    ELECTROLYTE 

93.  The  so-called  wet  processes,  or  those  in  which  the 
sodium  chloride  is  in  solution  as  an  electrolyte,  comprise 
the  most  important  methods  for  obtaining  the  products  of 
electrolysis.  A  serious  difficulty  is  encountered  in  working 
these  processes,  by  the  materials  formed  at  the  electrodes 
tending  to  mix  and  form  compounds  that  are  not  wanted. 
The  methods  used  for  keeping  separate  the  products  formed 
about  the  electrodes  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  (1)  By  a  difference  in  the  density  of  the  liquids; 
(2)  by  diaphragms;  (3)  by  using  a- mercury  cathode 


DIFFERENCE    IN    DENSITY 

94.  The  processes  depending  on  the  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sodium  hydrate  formed  and  the 
rest  of  the  solution,  to  keep  the  products  of  the  reaction 
separate,  place  the  anode  at  the  top  of  the  decomposition 
vessel,  so  that  the  chlorine  is  set  free  without  traversing 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cathode  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  the 
caustic  solution  being  heavy  stays  at  the  bottom  and  can  be 
drawn  off.  Theoretically,  this  is  a  good  arrangement,  but 
practically  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
and  mixing  of  the  chlorine  and  caustic  soda.  This  difficulty 
is  also  increased  by  the  hydrogen,  which  is  set  free  at  the 
cathode,  rising  through  the  electrolyte  and  mixing  it.  The 
Richardson-and-Holland  process  avoids  the  difficulty  with 
the  hydrogen  by  using  a  copper  cathode  covered  with  a 
coating  of  copper  oxide.  The  copper  oxide  oxidizes  the 
hydrogen  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed.  When  necessary,  the 
electrodes  are  removed  and  the  copper  oxide  is  regenerated 
by  heating  in  the  air.  By  this  method  a  fairly  good  sepa- 
ration of  the  caustic  soda  and  the  chlorine  can  be  main- 
tained; this  process  was  tried  on  a  manufacturing  scale, 
but  it  has  been  abandoned. 
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PIUM-RSSE8    UHING    DIAPHRAGMS 

05.  The  use  of  a  diaphragm  is  a  favorite  device  for 
keeping  the  solutions  around  the  cathode  and  anode  sepa- 
rate, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  diaphragm  that  will 
meet  all  the  requirements.  A  diaphragm  to  be  satisfactory 
must  resist  the  action  of  the  contents  of  the  bath,  must  keep 
the  anode  litjuor  well  separated  from  that  of  the  cathode, 
and  must  not  offer  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
current.  A  large  number  of  diaphragms  have  been  pro- 
piwed,  but  as  none  of  them  has  been  very  satisfactory,  it 
will  be  sufficient  t.""  consider  two  in  connection  with  the 
most  important  processes  of  this  type.  Of  the  various  forms 
of  apparatus  using  diaphragms  for  electrolysis  of  a  salt  solu- 
tinu,  (ircenwood's  is  among  the  most  satisfactory. 


im;.   fjivo 


■ular 


liLia 


caustic  goes  to  the  next 


owl  Process. — Greenwood's  apparatus  con- 
cell  rt,  Fig.  32,  lined  with  copper, 
which  also  serves  as  the 
cathode.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  cell  is  placed  a  slate 
slab  b,  upon  which  rests 
the  diaphragm  c,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  V-shapcd 
circular  troughs  of  glass, 
or  porcelain,  and  packed 
together  by  asbestos.  The 
anode  is  a  carbon  piece 
with  a  core  of  ty[ie  metal 
and  stands  inside  the  cir- 
cular diaphragm.  When 
in  operation,  a  series  of 
these  cells  are  placed  step- 
wise, as  shown.  The  brine 
L-iileis  continuously  at  li 
and  flows  into  the  next 
cell  through  y";  the  chlorine 
esi-apt's  through  e  and  the 
ilh  the  briue.     Theoretically, 
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about  2  volts  are  required  for  electrolysis,  but  in  practice 
4.4  volts  and  a  current  density  of  100  or  110  amperes  per 
square  meter  are  used.  The  electrolyzed  brine  contains 
about  10.76  per  cent,  of  salt  and  2.2  per  cent,  of  caustic 
soda.  This  must  be  evaporated  down  and  the  salt  fished 
out.  The  process  was  in  experimental  operation  in  Eng- 
land as  late  as  1890,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  process 
that  gives  such  a  weak  caustic,  mixed  with  so  much  salt, 
can  prove  a  success,  for  the  expense  of  concentrating  the 
solution  and  fishing  out  the  salt  is  too  great. 

97.     I^e    Sueur    Process. — This    is    a    combination    of 
the  density  and  diaphragm  methods  of  separation,  for  while 


Fig.  23 


it  uses  a  diaphragm,  the  electrodes  are  so  placed  that  the 
gravity  separation  will  be  as  effective  as  possible.  The 
electrolyzing  vessel  a^  Fig.  23,  consists  of  ^-inch  boiler  steel 
and  is  about  9  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  1^  feet  deep.  The 
anode  compartment  is  made  by  building  up  red  bricks  /;  in 
Portland  cement  somewhat  higher  than  the  electrolysis  cell 
and  covering  it  over  with  spruce  planks  c.  Carbon  has  been 
discarded  as  an  anode  substance  in  favor  of  the  10-per-cent. 
iridium-platinum  alloy  already  referred  to. 

The  anodes  are  made  according  to  a  method  devised  by 
Le  Sueur,  which  consists  in  rolling  4-inch  pieces  of  the 
platinum-iridium  wire  very  thin,  except  at  one  end;  the 
unrolled  ends  are  then  bunched  together  and  fastened  in  a 
glass  tube,  so  that  they  just  extend  into  the  interior  and 
the  flat  ends  spread  out.  When  the  anodes  are  in  place 
through    the    spruce    cover    to    the    anode    compartment, 
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connection  is  made  with  the  main  conductor  by  means  of  a 
drop  of  mercury  in  each  glass  tube,  an  iron  wire  reaching 
to  the  top  of  each  tube.  These  electrodes  cost  about 
73  cents  each  and  sufficient  to  make  200  tons  bleach  per 
month  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  anode  compartment  is  separated  from  the  cathode 
compartment  by  an  asbestos  diaphragm  supported  on  a 
wire  gauze,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  the  cathode. 
By  thus  bringing  the  diaphragm  close  to  the  cathode,  the 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  diminished ;  and  by  making  use  of 
the  gravity  system,  the  caustic  soda  is  kept  quite  well 
separated  from  the  chlorine.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible 
to  prevent  some  diffusion  and  the  formation  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, which  not  only  causes  loss  of  current  but  also  acts 
on  the  electrodes.  This  is  avoided  in  the  anode  compartment 
by  keeping  the  solution  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  decomposes  the  hypochlorite  and  gives  chlorine.  The 
sodium  hypochlorite  that  collects  in  the  cathode  compart- 
ment is  converted  into  sodium  chlorate  and  recovered.  The 
diaphragm  and  cathode  are  arranged  as  shown  and  are  also 
sloped  to  one  end  of  the  cell,  so  that  the  hydrogen  passes 
to  the  higher  parts  and  then  out  of  the  cell.  The  diaphragms 
last  on  an  averai^^e  7  weeks,  but  have  lasted  as  long  as 
*^1  consecutive  weeks.  The  anodes  and  the  cell  itself  are 
practically  indestructible.  Instead  of  the  theoretical  2  volts, 
tlie  i)rocess  uses  (\\  volts  and  1,()()0  amperes  per  cell.  A 
solution  containinjj^  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  sodium 
hydrate  can  he  separated  by  this  process,  but  it  also  con- 
tains considerable  salt.  This  liquor  is  concentrated  under 
diminished  pressure,  the  salt  separated  by  centrifugal 
machines,  and  the  evaporation  completed  in  iron  pots. 

The  efficiency  of  the  process  is  about  S7  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount  of  chlorine  and  somewhat  less  of  sodium 
hydrate.  The  process  is  in  successful  operation  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  at  Berlin  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  caus- 
tic is  used  m  making  wood  [)ulpand  the  chlorine  used  to  bleach 
the  pulp.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  process  depending  on 
either    gravity  or    a  diaphragm  for  the   separation  of   the 
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caustic  soda  can  be  successfully  operated  to  make  solid  caus- 
tic soda,  for  the  expense  of  concentrating  the  necessarily 
dilute  solution  and  the  separation  of  the  salt  is  too  great, 
even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  other  objections. 

98.  Ilar^reaves-and-Blrd  Process. — This  process  can 
best  be  classed  under  the  head  of  diaphragm  processes, 
although  strictly  the  diaphragm  does  not  divide  the  cell. 
The  process  is  distinctive,  in  that  the  walls  of  the  cell  are 
composed  of  the  diaphragm  and  cathode.  The  diaphragm  is 
composed  of  a  layer  of  paper  or  some  other  suitable  material, 
as  a  copper-wire  gauze,  covered  with  a  layer  of  Portland 
cement,  which,  in  turn,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  asbestos. 
This  is  impermeable  to  the  salt  solution,  but  allows  the 
sodium  ion  to  pass.  The  cell  is  put  together  with  a  copper- 
wire  gauze,  which  serves  as  the  cathode,  on  the  outside,  and 
the  whole  is  set  into  an  enclosing  jacket.  The  carbon 
anodes  are  hung  in  the  anode  compartment  and  the  brine  to 
be  electrolyzed  slowly  flows  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and 
passes  out  at  the  top,  through  the  same  pipes  as  the  chlorine. 
During  electrolysis  the  sodium  ions  migrate  to  the  top 
cathode  and  are  there,  as  rapidly  as  set  free,  converted  into 
caustic  soda  by  blowing  in  steam;  or  into  soda  crystals,  by 
steam  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  diaphragm  and  cathodes  are  made  10  feet  long  and 
5  feet  high,  and  as  one  is  on  each  side  of  the  cell,  it  gives 
100  square  feet  of  cathode  surface.  A  cell  of  this  size 
decomposes  on  an  average  237  pounds  of  salt  every  24^  hours 
and  gives  365  pounds  of  37-per-cent.  bleach  and  213  potmds 
of  soda  ash  by  the  use  of  2,300  amperes  and  3.9  volts  per 
cell.  This  represents  an  efficiency  of  about  97  per  cent,  of 
the  electrical  energy  used.  The  brine  is  best  obtained 
direct  from  the  wells;  in  passing  through  the  cell,  75  per 
cent,  of  it  is  decomposed.  The  dilute  brine  can  be  returned 
to  the  well  to  be  resaturated.  The  chlorine  can  be  converted 
directly  into  bleach  and  the  caustic  is  strong  and  pure. 
When  sodium  carbonate  is  made,  for  the  making  of  which 
this  process  is  well  suited,  the  solution  is  so  concentrated 
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that  the  carlK>nate  crystallizes  out  without  concentration. 
The  sodium  carbonate  so  made  is  very  pure,  averaging 
when  dehydrated  97.9  per  cent,  of  A^ajCO^^  1.53  per  cent, 
of  NaCl,  and  .53  per  cent,  of  A^a^SO^^  etc.  The  sulphate  is 
probably  due  to  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  furnace  gases  that 
are  used  for  carbonating. 

The  apparatus  is  simple  and  requires  very  little  attention. 
The  only  part  that  suffers  great  wear  is  the  diaphragm,  and 
that  is  quite  cheap.  This  process  has  been  running  satisfac- 
torily in  a  small  way  for  several  years,  but  now  a  large 
plant  is  being  established  in  England. 


PUOCESSES  USING  A  MERCURY  CATHODE 

99,     A  large  number  of  processes  for  the  electrolysis  of 
salt  have  been  proposed  in  which  a  mercury  cathode  is  used. 
These  have  the  advantage  that  the  sodium  separates  with 
the    mercury    as  an   amalgam  and   can  be  converted  into 
hydrate  outside  of  the  cell.     By  this  means  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  of  high  concentration  and  practically  free  from 
salt  can  be  made.     The  process   suffers  from  the  disadvan- 
taj^r  that  only  dilute  amalgams  can  be  made,  for  otherwise 
thcrt'  is  a  loss  of  current,  and  therefore  the  mercury  must 
hi-  frcHjiuiUly  changed.     There  is  also  a  chance  of  a  large 
loss  i<){  nu'iHurv,   for  when  the  sodium  is  acted   on  bv  the 
water,  mercury  is  iiiechanically  carried  away  by  the  hydro- 
gen; also,   considerable  mercury  is  carried  off  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

KM).  Castiier-Kellner  Process. — This  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  successful  process  of  this  character;  in  fact, 
it  has  proved  itself  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  processes  for 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  salt. 

The  c:ell  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  center  of 
which  contains  the  iron  cathode  a^  Fig.  24,  and  serves  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  amalgam.  The  two  end 
divisions  serve  as  anode  compartments  and  contain  the  carbon 
anodes  /;,  /;.     One  end  of  the  cell  rests  on  a  knife  edge  i\  and 
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the  other  !s  supported  on  the  eccentric  <i,  which  revolves  and 
thus  slowly  raises  and  lowers  the  end  of  the  cell.  Brine  tills 
the  two  end  compartments  and  is  renewed,  as  necessary,  by 
fresh  brine  flowing  in ;  the  exhausted  brine  goes  to  be  resatu- 
rated.  A  thin  layer  of  mercury  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
apparatus,  and  is  so  regulated  in  amount  that  all  of  it  prac- 
tically flows  alternately  from  the  end  compartments  into  the 
middle,  as  the  cell  rocks. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  ends  of  the  cell  are  not  anode  com- 
partments, but  are  alternately  complete  cells  in  which  the 
salt  is  decomposed,  the  chlorine  separating  on  the  carbon 
anode  and  passing  off,  the  sodium  dissolving  in  the  mercury 
cathode  to  form   an  amalgam.     Then,  as  the  cell  tips,  the 
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amalgam  flows  into  the  center  compartment,  where  it  forms 
theanode  of  a  primary  battery,  and  the  iron  elcctnidi;  here 
becomes  the  cathode  of  this  battery.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  coming  from  the  surfat-e 
of  the  mercury  and  so  carrying  that  metal  with  it,  conies 
from  the  iron  cathode,  and  the  sodium  simply  gi>es  into  solu- 
tion from  the  mercury  as  caustic  soda.  This  also  has  the 
advantage  that  the  current  from  this  battery  aids  in  the 
electrolysis  in  the  end  cells.  Owing  to  the  frequent  removal 
of  the  sodium  amalgam  from  the  anode  cell,  it  rarely  con- 
tains over  .02  percent,  of  sodium,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
cell  gives  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  being  from  SH  to  H(l  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
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Since  no  caustic  soda  is  formed  in  the  anode  compartment 
there  is  no  formation  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  therefore 
the  anodes  have  practically  no  wear.  And  since  the  elec- 
trolyte contains  no  hypochlorite,  it  can  be  used  continuously 
by  being  conducted  through  a  supply  of  salt  so  as  to  be 
resaturated.  The  resistance  in  the  cell  is  very  low,  so  that 
a  current  of  4  volts  and  660  amperes  per  cell  will  decompose 
50  i  pounds  of  salt  every  24  hours  and  will  yield  38}^  pounds 
of  caustic  soda  and  34J  pounds  of  chlorine.  The  caustic 
solution  can  be  made  of  almost  any  desired  concentration 
and  is  practically  made  about  ^0  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate. 
It  can  be  concentrated  by  simple  evaporation  and  yields 
a  caustic  99 J^  per  cent.  pure.  The  chlorine  obtained  is 
from  95  to  97  per  cent,  pure,  and  for  the  rest  contains  a 
small  amount  of  hydrogen.  The  cells  are  very  simple  and 
recjuire  but  little  attention,  the  work  being  almost  auto- 
matic. Repairs  are  seldom  needed,  but  when  necessary  any 
cell  can  be  cut  out  from  action  without  disturbing  the  work 
of  the  remainder.  This  process  has  been  working  with 
apparent  success  for  several  years  in  England,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America.  The  English  company  has  been 
able  to  declare  S-per-cent.  annual  dividends  on  a  capital  of 
over  \\  million  dollars. 

101.     Conclusions. — To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  conclude 

ai;out  as  f(.)llo\vs: 

1.  In  the  fusion  processes,  fused  salt  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  therefore  very  high  current  den- 
sities can  be  used,  which  means  that  a  larg^  output  can  be 
obtained  from  a  small  plant.  Concentrated  solutions  of 
caustic  scnla,  or,  in  the  Acker  process,  even  fused  caustic 
soda  can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  cell,  es{Xicially  if  heated  from  without,  is  very  great  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  material  fused  must  be  considered. 
The  hot  chlorine  is  not  so  easy  to  handle  as  the  cold  chlorine 
from  the  other  processes. 

2.  The  process  using  gravity  for  separating  the  products 
has  very  few  good  points. 
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3.  In  the  diaphragm  processes  the  cells  are  cheap  and 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  cell  is  not  great.  They  require 
very  little  skilled  labor.  They  suffer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerable  loss  of  caustic  soda  and  chlorine  through  their 
recombination  and  by  reduction  at  the  cathode,  and  have 
high  resistance  in  the  cell.  This  is,  however,  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  power  of  the  diaphragm  to  stop  diffusion,  so 
the  higher  the  resistance,  the  smaller  is  the  loss  of  the  prod- 
ucts through  mixing,  and  the  reverse.  They  furnish  a  low 
strength  of  caustic,  the  concentration  and  purification  of 
which  is  expensive. 

The  Hargreaves-and-Bird  process  cannot  be  included  in 
this  general  statement,  as  it  is  not  strictly  a  diaphragm 
process. 

4.  The  mercury-cathode  cell  has  very  little  loss  through 
the  recombination  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.  The  cells 
are  quite  free  from  wear  and  tear.  A  highly  concentrated 
caustic-soda  solution  can  be  made  if  desired,  but  it  is  usually 
cheaper  to  concentrate  the  solution  after  it  has  attained  a 
strength  of  about  20  per  cent. ,  than  to  overcome  too  great 
a  resistance  of  the  solution.  The  initial  cost  of  the  cells  is 
high  and  a  large  amount  of  mercury  is  constantly  in  use. 
About  7  tons  of  mercury  are  required  for  each  ton  of  caus- 
tic soda  produced  in  a  day.  The  power  to  move  the  cell  is 
small,  but  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
working  the  plant,  and  it  also  adds  to  the  complication 
of  the  plant. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  cost  of  bleach 
and  caustic  by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  practically  all  of 
them  show  that  they  cost  more  by  this  method  than  by  the 
older  processes.  Nevertheless,  the  electrolytic  processes 
are  able  to  continue  and  pay  dividends,  so  that  apparently 
something  is  wrong  with  the  calculations.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  sodium  hydrate  can  be  made  more  cheaply 
by  the  ammonia-soda  process  than  by  any  other,  but  this 
process  cannot  produce  chlorine.  The  electrolytic  process 
can  produce  chlorine  more  cheaply  than  the  Le  Blanc  proc- 
ess, so  that  we  must  consider  the  electrolytic  processes  as 
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essentially  processes  for  the  production  of  chlorine  and  the 
caustic  soda  as  a  valuable  by-product. 

102.  Electrolytic  Bleach.  —  One  of  the  main  things 
that  we  have  been  struggling  against  so  far  has  been  the 
formation  of  hypochlorite  in  solution,  but  nevertheless, 
when  a  bleaching  solution  is  wanted,  the  hypochlorites  are 
just  what  are  needed.  As  early  as  1883  Hermite  patented 
a  process  and  advocated  the  use  of  electrolytic  bleach.    He 
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d  to  elcctnilyzc  solutions  (.•(  calcium  chloride,  mag- 
cliluride,  or  a  mixture  of  one  or  both  of  these  with 
siicli  Li  way  as  to  obtain  hypochlorites  in  solution, 
easily  accomplished  liy  placinjf  the  cathode  over  the 
;n  Uiat  the  chlorim.',  in  rising,  must  pass  through  the 
formed;  and  if  the  electrolyte  is  kept  circulating 
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hrough  the  bleach  vat,  the  apparatus  lasts  well  and  the 
)rocess  is  satisfactory. 

A  very  satisfactory  apparatus  for  carrying  out  an  electrol- 
ysis of  this  character  has  been  invented  by  Kellner.  Fig.  25 
»hows  an  apparatus  of  this  character  in  vertical  section  and 
^ound  plan.  It  consists  of  the  cell  c  with  a  cover  d.  The 
iide  walls,  which  act  as  insulators,  carry  electrode  plates  r,  c\ 
itc.  and  /,  /',  etc.  of  carbon,  or  metal  with  platinum  on 
me  side,  which  extend  alternately  into  the  cell,  so  that  the 
ilectrolyte  is  forced  to  zigzag  between  them  in  passing  from 
>ne  end  of  the  cell  to  the  other.  The  first  and  last  plates 
xtend  through  the  cover  and  serve  for  connecting  with  the 
urrent.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  electrolyze 
he  solution  in  a  small  space,  and  also  enables  the  operator 
o  use  a  current  of  high  voltage,  as  is  frequently  available 
rem  electric-light  plants.  By  regulating  the  number  of 
ntervening  plates,  the  current  can  be  reduced  in  voltage  for 
ach  section  of  the  cell,  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be 
he  case  if  a  series  of  the  same  number  of  cells  were  used. 
n  operation,  the  electrolyte  enters  a  and  flows  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  current,  finally  leaving  at  b.  The  circulation  of 
he  brine  is  so  regulated  that  about  .05  per  cent,  of  active 
:hlorine  is  formed  at  each  passage  of  the  brine  through  the 
ipparatus.  When  the  brine  has  1  per  cent,  of  active  chlo- 
ine,  it  is  used  for  bleaching.  The  composition  of  the  elec- 
rolyzed  brine  depends  on  the  voltage,  amperage,  tempera- 
;ure,  and  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  present.  The 
)leaching  solution  is  clear,  has  an  apple-like  odor,  and  keeps 
setter  than  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  having  the  same 
imount  of  available  chlorine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  use  this  method 
)r  not  is  one  that  every  user  of  bleach  must  decide 
rom  the  conditions  prevailing  at  his  factory.  In  most 
:ases  it  is  probably  better  and  cheaper  to  allow  the  brine 
;o  be  electrolyzed  at  some  central  plant,  where  the  sodium 
:an  be  saved  as  hydrate,  and  there  to  convert  the  chlo- 
rine into  bleach,  to  be  shipped  to  the  place  where  it 
is    needed.      In    some    places    where    large   quantities    of 
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bleaching  liquors  are  used,  however,  it  will,  without  doubt, 
pay  to  make  it  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  carriage  of 
large  amounts  of  inert  material  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary chlorine. 


POTASSIITM   CHIX)RATE 

103.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  products  of  electrol- 
ysis of  an  alkaline  chloride  are  allowed  to  combine,  the 
result  is  the  formation  of  the  hypochlorite.  If  now  the  con- 
ditions arc  suitable,  the  hypochlorite  changes  to  the  chlo- 
rate. The  total  result  of  the  electrolysis  of  potassium 
chloride,  when  the  solution  is  kept  cool  and  the  current 
density  low,  is  represented  by  the  equations 

^KCl-^  %Hfi  =  2K0//+  a,  +  If, 
^IKOH  +  C/,  =  KCl-Y  KCIO  +  Hfi 

If  the  solution  is  allowed  to  heat  up,  however,  the  potas- 
sium hypochlorite  goes  over  into  potassium  chlorate  and 
chloride,  according  to  the  reaction 

3  AX/(9  =  'IKCI  +  KCIO^ 

If  we  omit  the  intermediate  reaction,  we  have 

i\KOIf-\-  ;3c:/,  =  5Ka+  KCIO,  +  '^Hfi 

as  the  reaction  for  the  formation  of  potassium  chlorate  from 
potassium  liydrate  and  chlorine.  Finally,  neglecting  all 
intermediate  steps,  we  now  write,  as  representing  the  final 
result  of  electrolyzin^  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ^ive  potassium  chlorate,  the  reaction 

AY7+  \Mf,p  =  k'C/C\  +  3//, 

A  j^lance  at  this  reaction,  recalling  Faraday's  law,  will 
show  that  it  takes  at  least  six  times  as  much  electricity 
to  make  1  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate  as  is  required  to 
decompose  a  molecule  of  potassium  chloride,  or  6  molecules 
of  potassium  chloride  are  decomposed  in  order  to  get  1  mole- 
cule of  potassium  chlorate.     It  will  thus  seem  that  there  is 
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a  great  waste  of  current  in  this  process;  but  if  it  is  consid- 
ered that  by  the  older  chemical  methods  it  required  6  atoms 
of  chlorine  to  make  1  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  much  loss  occurs  in  the  older  methods 
as  in  the  electrolytic  process.  The  greatest  argument  in 
favor  of  the  electrolytic  method  is,  however,  that  it  has 
been  running  for  several  years  and  at  a  profit,  so  that  appar- 
ently it  can  today  make  potassium  chlorate  at  least  as 
cheaply,  and  probably  more  cheaply,  than  it  can  be  made  by 
the  old  methods. 

That  it  is  possible  to  make  chlorates  by  electrolysis  was 
probably  first  noted  by  Stadion  in  1816;  the  process  was 
patented  in  England  by  Charles  Watt,  in  1851,  and  our 
present  methods  differ  only  in  the  details  of  the  process  and 
in  the  apparatus. 

104.  Gall-and-Montlaur  Process. — This  is  the  oldest 
process  by  which  potassium  chlorate  has  been  successfully 
manufactured  electrolytically.  It  uses  lead-lined,  rectan- 
gular tanks  of  about  11,000  gallons  capacity  and  insulated 
from  the  floor  by  means  of  oil  cups.  The  same  means  are 
used  in  insulating  the  whole  building.  The  anodes  are  an 
alloy  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  and  10  per  cent,  iridium,  while 
the  cathodes  consist  of  a  nickel-iron  alloy.  Large  quantities 
of  hydrogen  (about  19,000  cubic  feet  for  each  ton  of  potassium 
chlorate)  are  set  free  in  the  process,  and  if  this  comes  in  contact 
with  chlorate  or  hypochlorite,  it  will  reduce  it  and  cause  loss. 
To  avoid  the  action  of  the  hydrogen,  the  cathodes  are  enclosed 
in  asbestos  bags,  which  aid  in  carrying  off  the  hydrogen. 
About  a  25-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  chloride  is  used 
in  the  electrolysis.  This  solution  must  be  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides  causes  very  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  potassium  hypochlorite  first  formed 
into  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen.  An  electromotive 
force  of  5  volts  and  a  current  density  sufficiently  high  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  50°  to  60"^  C.  is  employed  in  the 
electrolysis.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  cathode  and  anode 
are  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  high  current  density  at  the 
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cathode  and  a  low  one  at  the  anode.  By  this  method  of 
working  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  current  efficiency  of  over 
50  per  cent.     The  process  is  in  use  at  several  places. 

1()5.  Corbln  Pi-ocess. — This  process  is  quite  similar 
to  the  Gall  and  Montlaur  in  that  it  produces  the  complete 
action  in  the  cell.  It  makes  use  of  secondary  electrodes, 
however,  and  causes  the  electrolyte  to  circulate  between 
them.  The  apparatus  consists  of  cement  cells  with  primary 
electrodes  at  the  ends  and  a  large  number  of  platinum 
plates  set  in  ebonite  frames  and  placed  from  12  to  15  milli- 
meters apart,  which  act  as  secondary  electrodes. 

When  the  current  passes,  one  side  of  the  secondary  elec- 
trode acts  as  cathode  and  the  other  as  anode,  and  since  the 
plates  are  so  close  together,  the  reaction  between  the  caus- 
tic potash  and  chlorine  takes  place  readily,  and  by  a  high 
density  current  the  temperature  is  kept  high  enough,  so  that 
the  chlorate  forms  at  once.  The  process  is  in  operation  at 
Chcdde,  Savoy,  but  no  details  as  to  its  success  are  available. 

1(>(},     lilunienlK^rK    Process.  —  In    this    process    it   is 
attempted  to  avoid  the  secondary  decompositions,  the  high 
density,  and  the  reduction  by  hydrogen  by  first  making  caus- 
tic' potash  and  chlorine,  collecting  them  separately,  and  com- 
bininj;^  iheni  outside  of  the  cell.     The  potassium  chloride  is 
dissolved,  filtered,  and  run  into  the  storage  tanks  A,  Fig.  2'), 
from    wliic  h  it    can  run   directly  into  the    electrolysis  cell. 
This  consi>ts  of  a  simple  cell   />,  divided  into  anode  c  and 
catho(l(!  r/ Compartments  by  a  simple  diaphragm  r.      During 
electrolysis  the  potassium  hydrate  collects    in  the  cathode 
compartment  and  the  chlorine  is  saved  in  the  gas  holder  F. 
When   the   electrolysis   has  continued   long  enough  to  give 
consicU^rable    caustic,  the    contents  of    both    compartments 
r  and  r/ are.  allowed  to  mix  in  the  pan  6\  and  the  chlorine  is 
run  in  from  the  gas  holder  F  to  form  the  chlorate.      Both  the 
electrolysis  cell   and   (i   are  arrang(*d  so   that   they  can   he 
heated  by  means  of  steam   pipes  when  necessary.      From  G 
the  chlorate  is  run  down  into  concentration  and  crystalliza- 
tion tanks.      High  efficiency  is  claimed  for  this  process. 
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107.  Glbbs  Proeese.— The  fact  that  during  the  for- 
mation of  potassium  chlorate  by  electrolysis  large  quantities 
of  hydrogen  are  formed  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  reducing  action  of  this  gas,  Gibbs  makes 
use  of  the  cathodes  of  copper  oxide  so  that  the  hydrogen  is 
oxidized  as  rapidly  as  it  is  set  free.  This  also  reduces  the 
polarization  at  the  electrodes.  In  other  respects  the  Gibbs 
method  has  little  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  this  feature 


■  seems  to  be  adapted  from  the  Richardson-and-Holland  proc- 
ess for  caustic  and  chlorine.  In  the  cell  the  cathode  is 
placed  above,  the  anode  below,  and  the  temperature  is  kept 
at  80°  or  90°  C.  When  one-half  of  the  jwiassium  i-hloride 
in  the  cell  has  been  converted  into  chlorate,  the  liquor  is 
drawn  off  and  the  chlorate  crystallizes  out.  The  cathodes 
are  then  renewed,  and  those  just  used  arc  reo.\idized  by 
heating  in  the  air.  This  process  is  at  present  in  successful 
operation  at  Niagara  Falls. 
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• 

108.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  presence  of 
alkaline  carbonates  or  the  alkaline-earth  hydrates  in  the 
cell  greatly  increases  the  yield  of  the  chlorate,  and  proba- 
bly all  of  the  factories  use  one  of  these  substances  or  calcium 
chloride  as  a  constituent  of  the  cell  solution.  In  just  what 
way  these  materials  act  is  at  present  unknown,  although 
several  theories  have  been  advanced. 


ALKALIES  AND 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(PART  8) 


ANALYTICAL  METHODS 


AMMONIA  SODA 


CBUDE  MATERIALS 

1.  Brine.  —  1.  The  specific  gravity  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  hydrometer  or  specific-gravity  spindle;  the 
amount  of  salt  in  the  brine  can  then  be  stated  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  reference  to  a  table.  This  test 
is  so  rapidly  made  that  it  is  used  frequently  for  checking 
the  brine  as  to  its  salt  content  when  it  comes  to  the  works. 
Table  I  gives  the  percentage  of  sodium  chloride  correspond- 
ing to  each  specific  gravity  from  1  per  cent,  of  salt  to  a 
saturated  solution. 

For  convenience,  special  hydrometers  are  frequently  used 
which  are  so  graduated  that  percentage  of  salt  is  read  direct, 
or  the  point  where  it  stands  in  a  saturated  salt  solution  is 
marked  100  and  the  stem  between  this  point  and  that  which 
pure  water  gives  is  divided  into  100  parts,  so  that  the 
observer  reads  the  percentage  of  the  saturation  of  the 
brine. 
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To  obtain  the  number  of  grams  of  salt  in  a  liter  of  its 
brine,  we  move  the  decimal  point  in  the  specific-gravity 
value  one  point  to  the  right  and  multiply  by  the  percentage 

TABI.B    I 


Specific 

Per  cent. 

Specific 

Per  cent. 

Specific 

Per  cent. 

Gravity 

Nad 

Gravity 

NaCl 

Gravity 

NaCl 

1.00725 

I 

107335 

10 

1. 14315 

19.000 

1. 01450 

2 

1.08097 

II 

1. 15107 

20.000 

1.02174 

3 

1.08859 

12 

115931 

2 1 . 000 

1.02899 

4 

1.09622 

13 

1. 16755 

22.000 

1.03624 

5 

1. 10384 

14 

T. 17580 

23.000 

1.04366 

6 

1. 1 1146 

IS 

1. 18404 

24.000 

1.05108 

7 

1.11938 

16 

1. 19228 

25.000 

1. 05851 

8 

1. 12730 

17 

1.20098 

26.000 

1-06593 

9 

1. 13523 

18 

1.20433 

26.395 

of  salt  at  the  specific  gravity  observed.     For  example,  if  the 
specific  gravity  is  1.204,  then  12.04  X  26.39  =  317.74  grams 

per  liter. 


o 

.■V. 


Ifior^i^^dfiic  scdiincut  is  determined  by  filtering  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  brine  through  a  filter  of  known  ash, 
ij^niting,  and  weighing.  After  subtracting  the  ash  and 
multiplying  the  remainder  by  2,  the  result  is  grams  of 
inorganic  sediment  per  liter  of  brine. 

3.  Ferric  Oxide  and  Almnina. — 200  cubic  centimeters 
of  filtered  brine  is  acidified  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
nitric  acid  and  heated  for  10  minutes  in  order  to  oxidize  any 
I)ossil)le  ferrous  compounds,  made  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonium  hydrate,  warmed  10  minutes,  and  filtered. 
The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
ferric  oxide  and  alumina  determined  as  usual.  The  number 
of  grams  of  Fi\0^  and  Al^O^  X  5  =  grams  of  Fefi^  and 
Al^O^  per  liter  of  brine. 
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4.  Calcium  oxide  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
iron  and  alumina.  One-half  gram  of  ammonium  chloride  is 
added,  and  to  the  hot  ammoniacal  solution  sufficient  ammo- 
nium oxalate  added  to  precipitate  all  the  calcium.  The 
calcium  oxalate  is  filtered  off,  strongly  ignited  over  a  blast, 
and  weighed  as  CaO.  This  weight,  after  subtracting  the 
filter  ash  and  multiplying  by  5,  gives  the  grams  of  CaO  per 
liter  of  brine. 

5.  Magnesia  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  cal- 
cium precipitate  by  adding  ammonium  phosphate  and  strong 
ammonia  solution,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of 
the  solution,  allowing  to  stand  24  hours,  filtering,  washing 
with  dilute  ammonia  water,  igniting  at  red  heat,  and  weigh- 
ing. The  precipitate,  after  subtracting  the  filter  ash,  is 
magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^.  Wt.  Mg^Pfi^  X. 36036 
X  5  =  grams  MgO  per  liter  of  brine. 

6.  Sulphur  Trioxide.  —  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
filtered  brine  is  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water,  and 
heated  to  boiling.  Boiling  hot  barium  chloride  is  slowly 
added  in  slight  excess  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  imtil 
the  precipitate  completely  settles.  The  barium  sulphate  is 
then  filtered  off  and  washed  with  hot  water,  first  by  decan- 
tation  and  then  on  the  filter  until  free  from  chlorides. 
The  precipitate  is  then  ignited  and  weighed  as  usual.  The 
weight  of  barium  sulphate  BaSO^  X  .34335  x  20  =  grams 
SO^  per  liter  of  brine. 

7.  Sodium  Chloride. — The  amount  of  salt  in  the  brine  is 
usually  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  the 
hydrometer.  If  a  more  accurate  determination  is  wanted, 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clear  brine  is  diluted  to 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
dilute  solution  is  titrated  with  yV  normal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  using  potassium  chromate  as  indicator.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimeters  of  -^^  normal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  X  .00355  X  10,000  =  grams  of   chlorine   per   liter. 
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Or,  without  a  very  great  error,  we  may  state,  number  cubic 
centimeters  ^  normal  AgNO^  solution  x  .00685  X  10,000 
=  grams  salt  per  liter. 

SS.  GroupinfiT  of  Substances  Betermined.  —  The  most 
rational  method  of  procedure  is  to  report  each  substance  as 
found,  but  it  is  a  very  common  requirement  that  the  results 
shall  be  reported  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  salts.  In 
this  case,  this  result  is  obtained  by  combining  the  50,  and 
CaO  to  form  CaSO^^  any  excess  of  calcium  and  the  mag- 
nesium are  then  combined  with  chlorine  and  the  excess  of 
chlorine  is  then  calculated  as  salt.  Ferric  oxide  and 
alumina  are  usually  reported  as  such. 

3.  Limestone. — For  the  analysis  of  an  average  sample 
of  the  limestone  used  through  the  month,  and,  in  general, 
for  a  careful  control  of  the  materials  used,  the  method  of 
analysis  given  for  limestone  in  Quantitative  Analysis 
should  be  used.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  one  or  more  samples  of  the  rock  each 
day  as  it  comes  from  the  quarries.  In  that  case  the  following 
more  brief  method  is  preferable. 

1.  Insoluble. — 1  gram  of  the  limestone  is  treated  with 
an  t^\(css  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed,  filtered, 
washed,  ijrnited,  and  weighed.  In  case  the  limestone  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  this  may  be  deter- 
mined by  filtering  through  a  filter  paper  that  has  been 
heated  to  lOO"^  C,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed.  In 
this  case  the  insoluble  matti;r  is  dried  at  100^  C,  cooled, 
and  weighed  before  ignition.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  insoluble  matter  before  and  after  ignition 
gives  the  amount  of  organic  insoluble  matter. 

2.  Lime.  —  Dissolve  1  gram  of  the  sample  in  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrate  back  to 
the  neutral  point  with  normal  soda  solution,  using  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  acid  and  alkali  used  gives  the  number 
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of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  limestone. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  used  x  2. 8  =  per- 
centage of  CaO;  or  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid 
used  X  5  =  percentage  of  CaCO^,  By  this  method  the 
magnesium  carbonate  in  the  limestone  is  reported  as  a  cal- 
cium compound,  but  for  most  limestone  used  in  the  ammonia- 
soda  industry  this  can  be  overlooked. 

3.  Magnesia.  —  In  case  the  amount  of  magnesia  is 
required,  dissolve  2  grams  of  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitate  the  calcium  directly  by  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nium hydrate  and  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  hot  solution. 
Allow  to  stand  10  minutes  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  filter  and 
wash.  Determine  the  magnesium  in  the  filtrate  by  pre- 
cipitating with  ammonium  phosphate.  Make  the  solution 
strongly  ammoniacal  and  let  stand  2  hours  with  frequent, 
thorough  stirring.  The  precipitate  may  then  be  filtered 
off,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  Mg^Pfi^,  ^Jg^Pfi^  X  18.018 
=  percentage  of  MgO  in  the  limestone;  MgJ^fi^  x  37.868 
=  percentage  of  MgCO^  in  the  limestone. 

We  can  now  correct  the  value  obtained  for  lime.  The 
molecular  weight  of  MgO  =  4:0  and  of  CV?(7=56,  there- 
fore CaO  is  14,  or  1.4  times  heavier  than  MgO;  therefore 
the  percentage  of  MgO  x  1.4  =  percentage  of  CaO  that  this 
percentage  of  magnesia  would  give  as  lime.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  MgCO^  X  1.19  =  percent- 
age of  CaCOy  It  is  now  possible  to  report  the  percentage  of 
lime  or  calcium  carbonate  in  the  limestone  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  the  limestone 
apparently  contains  95  per  cent,  of  CaCO^  and  then  find 
2  per  cent,  of  MgCO^y  the  true  percentage  of  CaCO^  is  95 
—  (2  X  1.19)  =  92.  G2  per  cent. 

4.  Quicklime. — The  analysis  of  the  monthly  average 
and  the  careful  check  determinations  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  described  for  limestone  in  Quanti- 
tative Analysis.  In  reporting  the  result  of  the  analysis,  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide  are  combined  with  the 
lime,  and  the  remainder  of  the  calcium  and  the  magnesium 
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reported  as  oxides.     Where  less  accurate  results  will  answer, 
the  following  method  is  preferred. 

1.  Insoluble. — The  amount  of  insoluble  matter  is  deter- 
mined as  in  Art.  3. 

2.  Free  Calciutn  Oxide. — Weigh  out  50  grams  of  an  aver- 
age sample  of  the  lime,  and  after  carefully  slaking  it,  bring 
the  mass  into  a  1,000-cubic-centimeter  measuring  flask,  fill 
to  the  mark,  and  thoroughly  mix.  Pipette  out,  without 
allowing  the  suspended  matter  to  settle,  100  cubic  centi- 
meters and  dilute  to  500  cubic  centimeters,  shake  thoroughly 
and  pipette  out  100  cubic  centimeters  for  titration  with 
normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  indi- 
cator. The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  required 
to  just  discharge  the  pink  color  multiplied  by  2.8,  gives 
the  percentage  of  CaO. 

\\.  Calcium  Carbonate. — Titrate  1  gram  of  the  sample, 
usinjj^  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  as  under  Art.  3,  By  sub- 
tracting the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid 
rccjuired  above  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
required  here,  the  nttmber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal 
acid  rc(|uirc(l  for  the  calcium  carbonate  is  obtained.  This 
value  nniltiplied  by  h  gives  the  percentage  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. 

4.     Mti\!;)icsia. — Determine  as  under  Art.  3. 

i>.  Ammonia  LI(iuor. — The  crude  ammonia  liquor  as  it 
conu's  to  the  works  from  the  ji^as  manufacturer  frequently, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  contains  crystals.  The  liquor  is 
measured  and  the  crystals  weighed  before  sending  them  to 
the  storage  tanks,  and  a  sample  of  each  is  sent  to  the  labo- 
ratorv  for  analvsis. 

I.  Specific  (iravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
liquor  is  taken  with  a  hydrometer.  This  determination  is, 
however,  of  very  secondary  importance  to  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  ammonia. 
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2.  Ainwonia  is  determined,  both  in  the  crystals  and  in 
the  gas  liquor,  according  to  the  volumetric  method  described 
in  Quantitative  Analysis, 

6.  Coal  and  Coke. — These  are  analyzed  by  the  method 
described  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 


INTERMEDIATE  PROI>ITCT8 

7.  Ammoniacal  Brine.— The  determinations  ordinarily 
made  are  free  and  combined  ammonia  and  salt. 

1.  Free  and  Combined  Ammonia. — Dilute  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  ammoniacal  brine  with  distilled  water  to  about 
100  cubic  centimeters,  introduce  it  into  a  distilling  flask  (see 
Quantitative  Analysis)^  and  boil  until  all  the  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  are  driven  off.  The  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  are  collected  in  normal  sulphuric  acid 
and  determined  as  usual.     The  result  is  free  ammonia. 

A  new  receiver  containing  normal  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
attached  and  ammonia-free  sodium-hydrate  solution  is  intro- 
duced into  the  distilling  flask.  The  combined  ammonia 
is  then  driven  over  by  the  boiling  and  is  determined  by 
titrating  the  acid  in  the  receiver. 

2.  Salt. — On  account  of  the  free  alkali  present  in  this 
brine  the  common  method  of  titrating  with  silver  nitrate 
cannot  be  used,  unless  the  ammonia  is  exactly  neutralized 
with  nitric  acid;  even  then  the  results  lack  exactness.  The 
so-called  Volhard  method,  which  possesses  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  used  in  a  nitric-acid  solution,  is  therefore 
used.     This  method  is  described  in  Qtiantitatii'e  Analysis. 

8.  Ijime-Klln  Oases.  —  Carbon  dioxide,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  oxygen  must  be  determined  in  the  gases  coming 
from  the  lime  kiln.  These  determinations  may  be  made  with 
the  Orsat-Muenke  apparatus,  described  in  Quantitative 
Analysis,  under  **Gas  Analysis,"  or,  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, by  means  of  the  Bunte  burette. 
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9,  IMinte  Burette. — The  apparatus  shown  at  /,  Fig.  1, 
consist!;  of  a  simple  glass  tube  a  little  over  100  cubic 
ct-ntinifiers  capacity  and  closed  at  each  end  by  well' 
fitting  stop-cocks  g  and  / 
The  stop-cock  at  g  is  the 
ordinary  two-way  style;  the 
one  at/"  is  a  three-way  stop- 
cock, so  that  the  tube  can  be 
put  in  connection  with  the 
source  of  gas  through  the  end 
of  the  cock  and  the  rubber 
tube  ni,  or  it  can  be  connected 
with  the  cup-shaped  recepta- 
cle /,  which  is  made  above  /. 
The  tube  e  is  graduated  in 
^'j  cubic  centimeters  for 
100  cubic  centimeters  down 
from  /.  Frequently  the  bu- 
rette is  surrounded  by  a 
water-jacket  to  prevent  vari- 
ations of  temperature.  This 
is,  however,  an  unnecessary 
.  accpssiiry  and  seriously  iiitt-r- 
feres  with  the  manipiilattun 
of  the  burette. 


lO.    Mnnl|nilnt1on  oftlie 
'  llunto    Kurotte.  — TIu' 

lilhi]  w-ith  p:aR  t(i  be  analyzed. 
I  liiLiiu'<l  amount  of  '^vi%  is  available  for 
itli-  is  lirst  filk-d  with  water  from  the  reser- 
or  this  |>iir|>ose  the  rviliber  tuber  is  attacheil 
biircUe  «,  tin:  .-;[oi)-ro(.'k  .j,'  is  opened,  and /is 
:'niu-i-t  llic  liurctlc  with  vi.  Then  by  relcas- 
ock  </  ivatiT  ilows  from /'to  fill  the  whole 
!  stop. cocks  arc  then  closed,  c  is  removal 
;  attactiod  to  t  liv  jias  sii])ply.  By  then  apain 
ks/and  g  tlie  water  flows  out  at  n  and 


■ir/'.  Fi;;.  I 
the  tiiMif 


pcniny  the  slop-< 
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the  burette  fills  with  gas,  which  is  then  secured  by  closing 
the  stop-cocks. 

{6)  When  gas  is  abundant  and  under  pressure,  the  tube ;// 
is  attached  to  the  source,  /  and  ^  are  opened,  and  2  or  3  liters 
of  gas  allowed  to  flow  through  the  burette,  thus  sweeping 
out  the  air  and  leaving  a  good  sample  of  gas.  By  closing  y* 
and  ^  the  gas  is  enclosed. 

{c)  When  the  gas  is  abundant,  but  not  under  pressure, 
as  happens  in  taking  samples  between  the  lime  kilns  and  the 
pumps,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  an  aspirator  at  n  to  draw 
the  gas  through  the  burette.  A  suitable  arrangement  for 
aspirating  in  this  case  consists  of  a  large  bottle  o.  This 
bottle  is  filled  with  water,  the  rubber  tube  /  attached  at  //, 
the  pinch  cock  r  opened,  and  then  the  stop-cocks  ^  and  / 
opened.  After  2  or  3  liters  of  gas  have  been  drawn  through 
the  burette,  first  ^  and  then  /  is  closed,  /  is  disconnected 
from  «,  and  the  sample  is  ready  for  analysis. 

Having  the  burette  filled  with  the  sample  of  gas,  the  cup  / 
is  filled  with  water  to  a  mark  that  is  1  centimeter  above  the 
stop-cock  y,  c  is  then  attached  to  ;/,  and  ^/  and  g  opened. 
Water  thus  flows  into  the  burette  and  compresses  the  gas. 
When  the  water  reaches  the  100-cubic-centimeter  mark,  ^is 
closed  and  /  is  turned  to  connect  the  burette  with  /.  Gas 
will  escape  until  the  gas  in  the  burette  is  under  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  plus  the  pressure  of  1  centimeter  of  water. 
f  is  then  closed  and  the  vohime  of  gas  read  (it  should  be 
exactly  100  cubic  centimeters).  The  rubber  tube  /  of  the 
suction  flask  //  is  then  attached  at  ;/,  ^  is  opened,  and,  by 
sucking  on  j\  the  water  is  almost  completely  removed  from 
the  burette,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum;  £"  is  then  closed,  and  / 
removed  from  ;/. 

For  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  small  beaker 
containing  a  suitable  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  brought 
under  «,  and^  turned  so  that  the  alkali  solution  rises  in  the 
burette;  ^  is  then  closed.  The  burette  is  then  grasped  at  /, 
loosened  from  the  clamp  /'  (the  ends  of  the  burette  are 
grasped  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  each  hand 
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beyond  the  stop-cocks  to  avoid  heating  the  gas  by  the 
hands),  and  after  the  water  is  emptied  from  /,  the  burette  is 
thoroughly  shaken,  so  that  the  gas  is  well  mixed  with  the 
caustic  potash.  The  burette  is  then  replaced  in  the  clamp*, 
//  is  brought  under  caustic-potash  solution,  and  g  again 
opened.  The  alkali  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  when  it  has 
filled  as  much  as  it  will,  ^  is  once  more  closed  and  the  burette 
shaken  as  before.  This  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  alkali 
solution  continues  to  rise  in  the  burette.  Water  is  then 
filled  to  the  1 -centimeter  mark  in  /,  /  is  opened  to  insure 
equal  pressure,  then  closed,  and  the  volume  of  gas  read. 
The  difference  between  this  reading  and  100  gives  the  volume 
percentage  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas  mixture. 

For  the  determination  of  oxygen,  the  caustic  potash  is 
removed  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  the  suction  flask  //, 
and  alkaline  pyrogallol  allowed  to  rise  in  the  burette  in  its 
place.  The  same  operations  as  for  carbon  dioxide  are  per- 
formed until  all  the  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  volume  of 
gas  is  then  read.  The  difference  between  this  volume  and 
100  gives  the  volume  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen, and  deducting  the  volume  percentage  of  carbon  diox- 
ide leaves  the  volume  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  gas. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  gas  is  read  over  strongly 
alkaline  li(iiii(ls  that  tend  to  adhere  to  the  burette  and  ren- 
der the  results  inaccurate.  This  can  be  avoided  bv  suckin<r 
out  the  alkaline  liquid,  allowing  water  to  enter,  rinsing  the 
burette  two  or  three  times,  each  time  sucking  out  the 
water,  and  then  measuring  the  gas  over  nearly  pure  water. 

The  carbon  monoxide  is  determined  by  sucking  out  the 
alkaline  pyrogallol  or  water  after  measuring  the  oxygen, 
replacing  it  with  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride,  and  proceeding  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  After 
the  carbon  monoxide  has  been  completely  absorbed,  as  shown 
by  the  absorbing  liquid  no  longer  rising  in  the  burette,  the 
absorbing  liquid  is  sucked  out  as  completely  as  possible  and 
the  gas  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water  to  completely 
remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  This  diminution  in  volume 
of  the  gas  gives  the  volume  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide 
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in  the  gas;  the  remainder  of  the  gas  is  the  volume  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  in  the  gas. 

11.  Reagents  for  the  Biinte  Burette. — The  caustic 
potash  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  solid  potassium 
hydrate  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

The  alkaline  pyrogallol  is  made  by  dissolving  32  grams 
potassium  hydrate  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
40  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
The  two  solutions  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  kept  carefully 
guarded  from  the  air  in  a  rubber-stoppered  bottle.  It  is 
even  better  to  keep  the  two  solutions  separate  and  only  mix 
them  when  needed  for  use. 

The  cuprous-chloride  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
200  grams  of  cupric  chloride  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  500  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  tightly  stoppered  in  a 
bottle  containing  copper  turnings  or  strips  of  sheet  copper 
until  it  becomes  clear  and  colorless. 

12.  Ijiqiior  From  Carbonators. — The  free  and  com- 
bined ammonia  are  determined  as  described  in  Art.  7.  These 
are  the  only  determinations  usually  made. 

13.  Bicarbonate  From  the  Filters. — 1.  Total  alkali  is 
determined  by  titrating  4.2  grams  of  the  sample  with  normal 
sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  Each 
cubic  centimeter  of  normal  acid  used  corresponds  to.7;38  per 
cent,  oi  Nafi  in  the  sample. 

2.  Sodium  Bicarbonate. — The  determination  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  depends 
on  the  reaction 

NaHCO,  +  NaOII=  NajCO,  +  Hfi 

Silver  nitrate  is  used  as  indicator,  for  it  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  sodium  carbonate,  but  as  soon  as  a  single  drop 
of  caustic-soda  solution  is  present  in  excess  the  silver  car- 
bonate precipitate  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
silver  oxide. 
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Normal  sodium-hydrate  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 50  grams  of  pure  sodium  hydrate  in  1  liter  of  water  and 
adding  sufficient  barium  hydrate  to  more  than  precipitate 

all  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  standardized  as  usual 
by  titrating  with  normal  sul- 
phuric acid,  using  phenol  phthal- 
ein  as  indicator,  and  then  cor- 
rected to  exactly  normal  strength. 
This  solution  must  after  stand- 
ardization be  carefully  guarded 
from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air. 

A  convenient  arrangement  for 
the  solution  and  burette  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  burette  a  is 
closed  at  the  top  with  a  stopper, 
through  which  passes  a  glass  tube 
connecting  with  a  sugar  funnel  h, 
which  is  filled  with  pieces  of  soda 
lime  and  so  removes  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  that  enters 
the  burette.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  burette  a  tube  is  blown  on 
which  connects,  bv  means  of  the 
uKi-s  tiilM-  yand  two  short  pieces  of  rubber  tube,  with  the 
Ix'lilc  ^  1  ..niainiii;^  tho  standard  solution.  The  bottle  f  is 
(  loscd  u  iih  a  two-holed  lubher  stopper,  through  one  hole  of 
which  K'ads  the  lube  //to  the  burette,  and  through  the  other 
a  ;;]ass  tube  lo  the  su^ar  funnel  f  that  contains  the  soda 
linu'.  'V\\r  li(|uid  va\\  be  started  first  by  blowing  on  the  end 
of  /'  afler  the  st()j)-eoek  c  has  been  opened.  After  the 
ai)])aratiis  is  onee  in  ojuTation  the  burette  can  be  repeatedly 
filh-d,  by  merely  oj)enin,i^  the  stop-(^oek  i\  without  exposing 
the  solution  to  the  air  at  any  point. 

The  determination  is  made  by  weii^hing  out  in  a  beaker 
\.'l  i^ramsof  the  sample, addinj^  100  cubic  (XMitimeters  of  water 
(not  warmer  than  W^  C),  and  running  in  the  caustic-soda 
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K>lution  until  within  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  end 
reaction.  The  solution  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  and  the 
standard  solution  run  in,  at  first  .2,  and  then  .1  cubic  centi- 
meter at  a  time,  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  25-per-cent.  silver-nitrate  solution  on  a  white 
plate  shows  a  brown  color  at  once.  Even  before  the  end 
point,  the  drops  turn  brown  on  standing.  If  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sample  is  not  approximately  known  at  first,  it 
must  be  approximately  determined  by  weighing  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  sample  and  running  in  the  standard  caustic  2  or 
3  cubic  centimeters  at  a  time  and  testing  until  the  end 
point  is  passed.  Then,  for  the  final  determination,  some- 
what less  than  this  amount  of  the  standard  solution  is  taken 
as  above.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  normal 
alkali  used  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  percentage  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  sample. 

3.  The  percentage  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  sample  is 
given  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  required  for  the  total  alkali 
and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  caustic  alkali 
required  for  sodium  bicarbonate  by  \\,  For  example,  if  it 
takes  39  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  to  neutralize  a 
sample  and  35  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  alkali  to  convert 
the  bicarbonate  into  the  carbonate,  then  39  x  .738  =  28.79  per 
cent,  of  Nafi\  35  X  2  =  70  per  cent,  of  sodium  bicarbonate; 
and  (39  —  35)  x  f  |  =  5.05  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate. 

4.  Ammonia  is  determined  according  to  the  volumetric 
method  given  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

5.  Moisture  is  determined  by  weighing  out  10  grams  of 
the  sample  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain  evaporating 
dish  and  heating,  at  first  carefully  on  a  sheet  of  asbestos, 
and  finally  to  from  300°  to  400°  C.  The  loss  in  weight, 
after  deducting  the  carbon  dioxide  corresponding  to  the 
sodium  bicarbonate,  gives  the  moisture. 

14,  Mother  Tjl<iuor. — The  mother  liquor  from  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  liquors  from  the  carbonators  is  tested  for  free 
and  combined  ammonia  and  salt. 
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1.  Free  and  combined  ammonia  are  determined  as  under 
Art.  7. 

2.  Salt  is  determined  by  evaporating  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  liquqr  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  heating 
the  residue  until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  volatilized,  then 
cooling  and  weighing. 

15.    Milk  of  liime. — 1.    The  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  usually  is  sufficient  for  controlling  the  milk  of  lime. 
If  the  milk  of  lime  is  thin,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  the 
reading  on  the  hydrometer  is  quickly  taken.      If  the  milk  of 
lime  is  thick,  a  rather  broad  cylinder  is  selected,  the  milk 
of  lime  thoroughly   mixed,   the   hydrometer  inserted,  and 
the  cylinder  jarred  on  the  table  until  the  hydrometer  will 
sink  no  lower,  when  it  is  read.     A  hydrometer  called  the 
Ihxnmi^   hydrometer^    with   the    spindle   arbitrarily    divided 
into  so-called  degrees,  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 
Table  II  shows  the  degrees  ,Baume  and  grams  per  liter  of 
calcium  oxide    corresponding   to   a   considerable    range   of 
specific  gravities. 

2.  Complete  Analysis. — At  intervals  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  milk  of  lime  is  recjuired.  For  this  purpose  the  sample 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  '250  cubic  centimeters  measured 
out  and  filtered.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  taken  without 
washing,  dried  at  lOO*^  C,  and  weighed.  This  weight  mul- 
tiplied i)y  4  gives  the  undissolved  portion  per  liter. 

The  undissolved  portion  and  the  filtrate  are  then  sepa- 
rately analyzed,  exactly  as  under  **  Quicklime.'* 

IG,  Waste  From  Ammonia  Stills. — 1.  Excess  of  lime 
is  the  constituent  of  this  waste,  concerning  which  it  is  most 
important  for  us  to  have  information — that  is,  the  lime 
that  is  still  available  for  liberating  ammonia  from  its  salts. 
I'or  its  deterniination,  boil  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
waste  until  no  more  ammonia  is  given  off,  then  add 
ammonium  sulphate  in  excess,  bcnl  again,  and  collect  the 
ammonia  evolved  this  time  in  normal  acid  (seethe  volumetric 
determination  of  ammonia,  Oiiantitative  Analysis).  By 
titrating,  the  necessary  information  for  finding  the  amount 
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of  ammonia  evolved  is  obtained,  and  from  this  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  free  lime  in  the  waste. 

{NH^SO,  +  ^ . — ^  =  CaSO,  +  — ^  +  H,0 

74  34 

34  :  74  =  wt.  NH^  found  :  x 
-r  X  10  =  the  amount  of  available  lime  per  liter  of  the  waste. 

TABIiK   II 


Specific 

Degrees 

Grams  CaO 

Specific 

Degrees 

1  Grams  CaO 

Gravity 

Baum6 

in  Liters 

Gravity 

Baum^ 

in  Liters 

1.007 

I 

7.5 

1. 125 

16 

159 

1. 014 

2 

16.5 

1. 134 

17 

170 

1.022 

3 

26.0 

1. 142 

18 

1         181 

1.029 

4 

36.0 

1. 152 

19 

193 

1.037 

5 

46.0 

1. 162 

20 

206 

1.045 

6 

56.0 

1. 171 

21 

218 

1.052 

7 

65.0 

1. 180 

22 

229 

1.060 

8 

75.0 

1. 190 

23 

242 

1.067 

9 

84.0 

1.200 

24 

255 

1.075 

10 

94.0 

1. 210 

25 

268 

1.083 

II 

104.0 

1.220 

26 

281 

1. 091 

12 

115. 0 

1. 231 

27 

295 

1. 100 

13 

126.0 

1. 241 

28 

309 

1. 108 

M 

137.0 

1.252 

29 

324 

1. 116 

• 

15 

148.0 

1.263 

30 

339 

2.  Complete  Analysis. — Determine  the  specific  jj^ravity, 
the  amount  of  undissolved  material,  and  analyze  the  insol- 
uble portion  as  in  Art.  15.     In  the  soluble  portion: 

(a)  Titrate  50  cubic  centimeters  with  normal  sul{)huric 
acid,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  indicator,  and  calculate  the 
result  as  Ca{OH)^, 

(b)  Determine  the  calcium  in  25  cubic  centimeters,  as 
usual,  by  precipitating^  with  ammonia  and  aninionium  oxa- 
late, filtering,  and  titrating  the  precipitate  with  potassium 
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permanganate.  Deduct  the  calcium  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  calcium  hydrate  found  under  (a)  and  calculate 
the  remainder  as  calcium  chloride  in  grams  per  liter. 

(<")  Determine  the  sulphur  trioxide  in  50  cubic  centi- 
meters by  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  and  calculate 
the  result  as  sodium  sulphate  in  grams  per  liter. 

(//)  Determine  the  chlorine  in  5  cubic  centimeters  by 
Volhard's  method.  Deduct  the  chlorine  corresponding  to 
the  calcium  chloride  found  under  (d)  and  calculate  the 
remainder  as  sodium  chloride  in  grams  per  liter. 


TIIE  FINISHED  PRODUCrT 

1  7.  Soda  Ash. — For  the  complete  analysis  of  soda  ash, 
the  following  determinations  are  usually  made  : 

I.  Sodiiun  Carbonate. — Weigh  out  2.G5  grams  of  the  dry 
substance,  dissolve  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  titrate  with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange 
as  indicator.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  used 
nuiltiplied  by  "l  gives  the  percentage  of  sodium  carbonate. 

^».  SoiUnni  lUcarbonate. — This  substance  rarelv  occurs  in 
lariat'    amounts   in    soda    ash,   and    its    determination     mav 

usuallv  l>r  oniitti'il.      If  there  is  a  reason  for  deterniinins:  it, 
iis(^  lliL-  method  ;^iveii  under  Art.  13. 

I).  Sii/inu!  Chloride.  —  Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  sample  in 
water  and  titrate  by  Volhard's  method. 

1.  .S/7/(V/.  -  -  1  )issolve  /)()  j^rams  of  the  sample  in  about 
!.')()  cubii*  (H-ntimeters  of  water  and  acidify  with  concen- 
trated hydrorhloric  ac*id,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water 
bath,  take  uj>  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
filter,  ii;nite,  and  weii^h.  Calculate  as  silica;  of  course  it 
( ouNists  of  evervthin<»  insi)hd)le  in  hvdrochloric  acid, 

.").  Jurric  Oxide  and  Alumina, — Determine  the  ferric 
oxide  and  alinnina  in  the  fdtrate  from  the  silica  by  precipi- 
tatini;-  with  ammonia  as  usual. 

0.  Calcinni  Carbonate. — Divide  the  filtrate  from  the 
al)ove  determination   into  two  ecjual  parts,  and  in  one  half 
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determine  the  calcium,  as  usual,  with  ammonia  and  ammo- 
nium oxalate,  and  calculate  as  calcium  carbonate. 

7.  Magnesium  Carbonate, — Determine  the  magnesium  in 
the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  determination,  as  usual,  with 
ammonium  phosphate,  and  calculate  as  magnesium  car- 
bonate. 

8.  Sodium  Sulphate. — Determine  the  sulphur  trioxide  in 
the  other  half  of  the  filtrate  from  the  ferric  oxide  and 
alumina  determination  by  means  of  barium  chloride,  as 
usual,  and  calculate  as  sodium  sulphate. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  character  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  usually  each  month,  of  an  average  of  the  soda 
ash  made.  For  the  daily  control  of  the  output,  however, 
a  determination  of  the  sodium  carbonate  and  the  sodium 
chloride  is  generally  sufficient. 


SAIiT-CAKK  PROCESS 


CRXTDE  MATERIALS 

18.  Salt.  —  The  usual  determinations  are  as  follows: 
1.  Sodium  Chloride. — Weigh  out  4  grams  of  the  sample,  dis- 
solve in  water,  and  dilute  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters.  Take 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  and  titrate  with  -^^  nor- 
mal silver  nitrate,  using  about  \  cubic  centimeter  of  potas- 
sium chromate  as  indicator.  This  gives  the  total  chlorine, 
and  when  no  other  substances  are  determined,  this  is  all 
calculated  as  sodium  chloride.  When  magnesium  and  other 
substances  present  as  chlorides  are  determined,  the  chlorine 
of  these  is  first  subtracted  from  the  total  before  calculating 
it  as  sodium  chloride. 

2.  Water. — The  determination  of  water  in  salt  offers 
some  difficulties  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decrepitate 
and  so  fly  out  of  the  dish  in  which  one  is  heating  it.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  making  the  determination  is  to 
select  a  tall  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  Jena  glass,  of  about 
250  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  weigh  it  with  a  small 
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funnel  in  its  mouth.     About  5  grams  of  salt  are  then  intro- 
duced and  its  weight  exactly  established  by  weighing  flask, 
funnel,  and  salt.     The  funnel  is  then  removed  and  the  flask 
is  heated  for  3  or  4  hours  on  a  suitable  sand  bath,  which  has 
a  temperature  of  about  150**  C.     The  funnel  is  then  replaced 
in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  and 
then  weighed.     The  funnel  serves  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  air  from  circulating  in  the  flask,  so  it  can  be  cooled  out 
of  a  desiccator.     This  determination   gives  all  the  water  in 
the  salt  except  part  of  that  which   is  chemically  combined 
with  impurities.     For  most  purposes  the  combined   water 
can  he  neglected,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  it, 
this  can  he  done  by  heating  the  flask  to  300**  or  400°  C.  with 
the  funnel  in  its  mouth,  cooling  and  weighing. 

3.  Sulphur  Trioxidc.  —  Dissolve  10  grams  of  salt  in 
about  300  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  acidify  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  digest  at  70°  or  80°  C.  for  an  hour  to 
dissolve  all  the  calcium  sulphate  present.  Make  this  to 
500  cubic  centimeters,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  take 
250  cubic  centimeters  for  analysis.  Determine  the  sulphur 
trioxide  by  precipitating,  as  usual,  with  barium  chloride  in  a 
hot  sc^utipn.  Unless  there  are  reasons  for  doing  otherwise, 
the  sulphur  trioxide  is  calculated  as  calcium  sulphate. 

4.  OtJicr  Dctcrifiinations. — These  determinations  are 
suflirieiu  for  the  daily  work,  unless  salt  happens  to  come  in 
from  a  new  source,  when  it  must  be  analyzed  like  the  aver- 
age sample  below.  The  daily  samples  are  saved,  however, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  month  an  average  sample  is  prepared 
and,  in  addition  to  the  above  determinations,  insoluble  in 
acids,  ferri(^  oxide  and  alumina,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are 
determintMl.  For  this  purpose  50  grams  of  the  sample  are 
dissolved  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  determi- 
nations are  carried  out  as  under  Art.  !• 

The  magnesium  is  calculated  as  chloride,  and  the  calcium 
in  excess  of  the  sul])hur  trioxide  is  calculated  as  calcium 
chloride.  Conversely,  any  sulphur  trioxide  in  excess  of  the 
calcium  is  calculated  as  sodium  sulphate. 
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FINISHED  PRODUCT 

19.  Salt  Cake. — The  determinations  usually  made  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Free  Acid. — Dissolve  20  grams  of  the  salt  cake  in 
water  and  dilute  to  250  cubic  centimeters.  Take  50  cubic 
centimeters  and  titrate  with  normal  sodium-hydrate  solu- 
tion, using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  The  acidity  is 
calculated  as  sulphur  trioxide,  although  it  may  be  due 
to  hydrochloric  acid  and  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  as 
well  as  acid  sodium  sulphate.  If  the  salt  cake  contains 
large  amounts  of  iron  and  aluminum  salts,  and  it  is  desired  to 
exclude  the  acidity  due  to  these  salts,  the  titration  may  be 
carried  on  without  an  indicator  and  the  end  point  taken 
when  flakes  of  the  precipitate  of  the  hydrates  begin  to 
appear.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  sodium-hydrate  solution 
used  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide. 

2.  Salt. — Take  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  pre- 
pared as  above  and  determine  the  chlorine  according  to 
Volhard*s  method,  using  -^^  normal  silver  nitrate.  Calcu- 
late all  the  chlorine  to  sodium  chloride.  Each  cubic  centi- 
meter of  silver-nitrate  solution  used  corresponds  to  .0731  per 
cent,  of  salt. 

For  the  daily  determinations,  these  two  substances  are  all 
that  are  necessary,  except  when  the  salt  cake  is  being  made 
especially  free  from  iron  for  use  in  glass  manufacture,  when 
this  must  also  be  determined  in  each  batch.  For  the  monthly 
average  sample  and  for  certain  cases  for  shipment,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  make  the  following  determinations: 

3.  Insoluble  in  Acids. — Determine  in  50  grams  of  sample, 
as  under  ** Silica,"  Art.  17. 

4.  Ferric  Oxide. — Weigh  out  20  grams  of  the  sample, 
reduce  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrate  with  per- 
manganate, as  directed  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

5.  Alumina. — Dissolve  20  grams  of  the  sample  in  about 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
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precipitate  with  ammonia  as  usual.  After  weighing  the 
combined  oxides,  deduct  the  ferric  oxide  found  above  and 
calculate  the  remainder  to  the  percentage  of  alumina. 

r».     Lime, — Determine,  as  usual,  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
alumina  determination. 

7.     Magnesia. — Determine,  as  usual,  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  lime  determination. 

S.  Sodium  Sulphate, — The  determination  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  in  this  case  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  and  it  is  fre- 
quently taken  as  the  difference  between  the  total  percentage 
of  the  other  substances  found  and  100.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfiutory  method  of  procedure  is  to  dissolve  2  grams  of 
the  sanij)le  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possible,  make  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  so  far  as  possible  with 
ammonium  carbonate.  Filter  and  redissolve  the  precipitate 
in  as  little  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible  and  reprecipitate 
with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  Filter  and  unite 
the  two  filtrates  in  a  platinumdish  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
moisten  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid  to  be  certain  that 
tlie  salt  present  is  all  converted  into  sulphate,  heat  to  drive 
oiT  the  exeess  of  acid,  and  weigh.  Calculate  the  salt  found 
by  N'olhanl's  met  hod  to  sulphate,  deduct  this  weight  from 
that  found  above,  and  tlie  remainder  is  sodium  sulphate. 


m:  hlanc  process 


<  lU'DK    MATKKIALS 

'^().     Salt  caki*  is  analyzed  acxordiiig  to  Art.  19. 
'^1.     Limestone  is  analyzed  according  to  Art.  3. 

'^ti,     Coail   is  analyzed  ac^iordinj;"  to  the  method  given  in 

Quiiutitadvc  Audlysis.  In  addili(Mi,  determine  the  nitrogen 
by  Kjcldahl's  method,  which  also  is  described  in  Quantita- 
tive A)ialysis. 
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INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS 

23.  Black  Ash.  —  The  obtaining  of  a  representative 
sample  presents  perhaps  more  difficulties  than  are  usually 
the  case,  for  the  charges  as  drawn  from  the  furnace  are  hard 
and  very  non-homogeneous,  so  that  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  sample  to  get  it  as  representative 
as  possible,  for  even  at  best  it  is  imperfect.  After  the  sam- 
ple has  been  carefully  selected,  it  is  rapidly  crushed  and 
mixed  so  that  50  grams  of  an  average  of  the  sample  can  be 
weighed  out.  These  50  grams  are  rapidly  but  thoroughly 
ground  in  a  mortar  and  then  brought  into  a  500-cubic-centi- 
meter  flask,  the  mortar  rinsed  down  with  water,  which  has 
been  boiled  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  and  then  cooled  to  about 
35°  C.  The  rinsings  of  the  mortar  are  poured  into  the  flask 
and  the  flask  filled  nearly  to  the  500-cubic-centimeter  mark 
with  the  same  warm  water.  During  the  pouring  of  the 
rinsings  and  water  on  the  black  ash,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
shaken  to  prevent  its  caking  together  on  the  bottom  of  the 
flask.  The  flask  is  then  allowed  to  stand  about  2  hours  with 
frequent  shaking.  A  preferable  arrangement,  and  one  that 
saves  much  work,  is  to  use  one  of  the  many  stirrers  that  run 
by  a  turbine  or  an  electric  motor.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus.  After  standing 
2  hours  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  and  the  solution  is 
ready  for  use. 

1.  Free  Lime, — Thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask 
and  pipette  out  25  cubic  centimeters  of  its  contents  into  a 
porcelain  dish.  The  outside  of  the  pipette  should  be  rinsed 
off  before  running  out  its  contents  and  then  the  inside 
should  be  rinsed  into  the  porcelain  dish.  Add  an  excess  of 
a  10-per-cent.  barium-chloride  solution  and  titrate  with 
normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  indica- 
tor. Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  solution  equals  1.12  per 
cent,  of  CaO, 

2.  Total  Lime. — Pipette  out,  as  above,  25  cubic  centi- 
meters from  the  supply  flask  into  a  small  flask,  make  acid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil   to  expel  all 
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the  carbon  dioxide.     Add  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  and 
then  sodium  carbonate  to  exactly  neutralize.     Add  40  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  normal  sodium-carbonate  solution  and  boil 
to  precipitate  all  the  calcium  (together  with  magnesium,  etc., 
which,  however,  can  be  neglected)  as  the  granular  carbon- 
ate.    Make  up  to  250  cubic  centimeters  and  filter  through 
a  dry  filter.     Take  125  cubic  centimeters  and  titrate  back 
to   neutral   with   normal   hydrochloric   acid,   using  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.     Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  used  in  excess  of  the  acid  required  to  titrate  back 
is   equal  to  2.24  per  cent,  of  CaO.     Neither  of  the  above 
methods  is  very  exact,  but   they  answer  for   factory  con- 
trol.    The  supply  flask  is  now  tightly  stoppered  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  liquor  has  become  completely  clear. 

3.  Total  alkali  comprises  all  the  sodium  present  as  car- 
bonate, sulphide,  and  hydrate.  Pipette  out  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  clear  liquid  from  'above  and  titrate,  as  usual, 
with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator. Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  corresponds  to  1. 55  per 
cent,  of  NaX^, 

4.  Sodiujn  Sulphide. — Pipette  out  10   cubic  centimeters 

of  Ihc  cU*ar  liquor  from  the  supply  flask,  dilute  to  about 
*^*()()  cubic  centinu'ters,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  titrate 
with  ,\,  normal  iodine  solution,  using  starch  paste  as  indica- 
tor. \vAv\\  cubic  centimeter  of  iodine  solution  used  equals 
.W.)  percent,  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  is  equivalent  to  .1  cubic 
centimeter  of  normal  acid. 

/).  CdHstic  Soda. — Pipette  out  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  clear  licjuid  from  the  sup{)ly  flask  into  a  100-cubic-centi- 
meter  measuring'  flask,  add  *^()  cubic  centimeters  of  a  10-per- 
cent, barium-chloride  solution,  and  fdl  to  the  mark  with 
water.  Thoroughly  shake  and  allow  to  settle.  Pipette  out 
t)i)  cubic  centimeters  and  titrate  with  normal  hydrochloric 
ac:id,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  This  titration 
gives  both  sodium  hydrate  and  sodium  sulphide.  To 
determine  the  hydrate  alone,  multiply  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  iodine  solution  used  above  by  20  and 
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subtract  the  product  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  normal  acid  used  here.  The  remainder  gives  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  used  for  the  caustic  soda, 
and  each  cubic  centimeter  equals  2  per  cent,  of  NaOH, 

6.  Sodium  Carbonate,  —  Subtract  the  total  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  sodium  hydrate  and  the 
sodium  sulphide  above  from  the  amount  used  for  the  total 
alkali,  and  the  difference  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  normal  acid  used  for  the  sodium  carbonate.  Each 
cubic  centimeter  of  normal  acid  equals  2.05  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate. 

7.  Salt, — Pipette  out  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clear 
liquid  from  the  supply  flask  and  titrate  according  to  Vol- 
hard's  method  for  chlorine.  All  the  chlorine  is  calculated 
as  salt,  and  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  ^V  normal  silver 
nitrate  solution  used  equals  .58  per  cent,  of  salt. 

8.  Sodium  Sulphate, — Pipette  out  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  clear  liquid  from  the  supply  flask  and  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  slight  excess.  Boil  to  expel  carbon  dioxide 
and  precipitate  hot,,  as  usual,  with  barium  chloride.  The 
weight  of  barium  sulphate  multiplied  by  .3047  gives  the  per- 
centage of  sodium  sulphate. 

34.  Ijye  From  Extraction  of  Black  Ash. — The  follow- 
ing determinations  are  made  : 

1.  Specific  Gravity, — Determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  warm  lye  by  means  of  the  Baume  hydrometer. 

2.  Total  Alkali, — Determine  the  total  alkali  in  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  lye,  as  under  Art.  23. 

3.  Sodium  Sulphide. — Determine  the  sodium  sulphide  in 
2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  lye,  as  under  Art.  23. 

4.  Caustic  Soda. — Determine  the  caustic  soda  in  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  lye,  as  under  Art.  23. 

5.  Sodium  Carbonate. — Determine  the  sodium  carbonate, 
as  under  Art.  23. 

6.  Salt. — Determine  the  salt  in  2  cubic  centimeters  by 
Volhard's  method,  described  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
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4  . 


Sodium  Sulphate. — Determine  the  sodium  sulphate  in 
5  cubic  centimeters,  as  under  Art.  23. 

8.  Total  Sulphur. — Treat  5  cubic  centimeters  of  the  lye 
with  an  excess  of  bleaching  powder  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(the  chlorine  must  smell  strongly).  Boil  off  the  chlorine, 
filter  from  insoluble  matter,  and  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride,  as  usual. 

9.  Sodium  Ferrocyanide. — Acidify  30  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  lye  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  add,  with  constant 
stirring,  a  strong  solution  of  bleaching  powder  from  a 
burette,  until  a  drop  taken  out  shows  no  blue  color  with  a 
ferric-chloride  solution.  The  ferric  chloride  must  be  free 
from  ferrous  salts,  and  the  end  point  must  be  quite  accu- 
rately reached,  although  a  drop  or  two  in  excess  does  no 
harm.  This  oxidizes  the  sodium  ferrocyanide  completely  to 
.sodium  ferricyanide.  Add  to  the  oxidized  solution  -^^  nor- 
mal copper  sulphate  from  a  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the  solu- 
tion no  longer  gives  a  blue  color  with  ferrous  sulphate,  but 
shows  a  red  color.  This  indicates  that  no  more  sodium 
ferric  yanide  is  present  in  the  solution,  and  that  the  ferrous 
sulphate  is  reducing  the  yellowish  copper  ferricyanide  to  the 
reddish  copper  ferrocyanide.  The  first  decided  red  color 
must  be  taken  as  the  end  [)oint,  even  if  it  disappears  after  a 
time. 

'Pile  copper-sulphate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
VI.  \^u  j^ranis  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  in  1,000  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  standardizing  it  against  pure  non- 
eflloresced  j)otassium  ferrocyanide. 

10.  Si/ii'd,  Ferric  Oxide,  and Alumijia. — Acidify  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  Ive  with  hvtlrochloric  acid,  heat  to  boil- 
ini^,  add  about  1  gram  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  precipitate 
with  ammonia.  Ileat  until  the  ammonia  odor  is  very  faint, 
filter,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  usual. 

tii>.  Carbonated  Lye. — -The  determinations  are  made  as 
above,  but  in  addition  the  sodium  bicarbonate  is  determined. 
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Sodium  Bicarbonate,  —  The  method  given  in  Art.  13 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  here,  for  the  sulphide  that  may 
be  present  will  interfere  with  the  test.  The  following 
jnethod,  however,  gives  good  results  when  carefully  carried 
out.  A  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  is  required  and  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving 
50  grams  of  the  best  caustic  soda  in  1  liter  of  water  and 
adding  barium  chloride  to  precipitate  all  the  carbon  dioxide. 
The  solution  is  then  standardized  by  acid  as  usual,  nxade  to 
normal,  and  preserved  as  under  Art.  13.  For  the  analysis, 
take  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  carbonated  lye  and  add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  caustic-soda  solution,  then  an 
excess  of  a  10-per-cent.  barium-chloride  solution,  and  finally 
titrate  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol-phthalein 
solution  as  indicator.  The  difference  between  the  amount 
of  caustic-soda  solution  taken  and  the  normal  acid  required 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  caustic 
soda  required  for  the  bicarbonate  present,  and  each  cubic 
centimeter  equals  .084  gram  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

For  example,  if  25  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  is 
required  to  titrate  back,  then  30  —  25  =  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  caustic  soda  required  for  the  bicarbonate  present.  There- 
fore, .084  X  5  =  .42,  and  .42  X  20  =  8.4  grams  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  per  liter  of  lye. 

26.  Red  liiquors. — The  red  liquor  may  be  analyzed  the 
same  as  the  crude  lye,  except  that  in  the  case  of  crude  lye 
all  the  oxidizable  sulphur  compounds  are  assumed  to  be  sul- 
phides. In  the  case  of  a  red  liquor,  however,  through  oxida- 
tion and  other  changes  the  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  become 
prominent  and  must  be  determined,  especially  when  the  red 
liquor  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda. 

1.  Sodium  Sulphide,  Sulphite,  Thiosulphate,  and  Sulphate, 
(a)  Determine  the  total  alkalinity  by  titrating  25  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  liquor  with  normal  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator.  This  gives  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrate, 
sodium  sulphide,  and  one-half  of  the  sodium  sulphite  {N^a^SO^ 
is  alkaline  to  methyl  orange,  while  HNaSO^  is  neutral). 
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(d)  Acidify  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquor  with  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  titrate  with  -^  normal  iodine  solution.  This 
gives  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  sulphite,  and  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. 

(i)  Take  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquor  and  pre- 
cipitate it  with  an  alkaline-zinc  solution,  make  to  200  cubic 
centimeters,  and  take  100  cubic  centimeters.  Acidify  this 
with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  titrate  with  ^^  normal  iodine  solu- 
tion.    This  gives  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium  thiosulphate. 

{(/)  Take  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquor  and  add 
an  excess  of  a  10-per-cent.  barium-chloride  solution  to  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphite,  make  up  to  200  cubic  centimeters, 
cork  tight,  and  allow  to  settle  clear  (or  filter) ;  then  take 
oO-cubic-centimeter  portions  of  the  clear  liquid  for  titration. 
( 1 )  Titrate  a  50-cubic-centimeter  portion  with  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  This  gives 
sodium  hydrate  and  sodium  sulphide.  (2)  Acidify  a 
sc(  ond  5()-cubic-centimeter  portion  with  dilute  acetic  acid 
and  titrate  with  ^V  normal  iodine  solution.  This  gives 
sodium  sulphide  and  sodium  thiosulphate. 

'-*.      77u'  Calculation. —     b  --  d  (2)  =  A  cubic  centimeters 

j\,  normal  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  sodium  sulphite. 

b  —  i  z :  ]]  cubic  centimeters  j^  normal  iodine  solution 
(Murcsjiondini^  to  sodium  sulphide. 

li  {'I)  —  /)'  =  (^'cuhic  centimeters  jV  normal  iodine  solution 
c<»rrcsj)()n(iini^  to  sodium  thiosulphate. 

'^MU  — 1\,  -/>*  "  /Uuibic  centimeters  normal  acid  solution 
corresponding-  to  sodium  hydrate. 

1  —  1^/(1)  -|-  J„  A\  —  /:  cubic  centimeters  normal  acid 
solution  corresponding  to  sodium  carbonate. 

h^ach  cubic  centimeter  of  f\,  normal  iodine  solution  equals 
.oo:}'.)  ^nam  of  Xa.^S,  .()()(;3  gram  of  Na^SO^,  or  .0158  gram 
(>1  Xa^S^O,. 

lCa(  h  cubic  centimeter  of  normal  acid  equals  .04  gram  of 
XaOll,  or  A)i)'^  gram  of  Xa^CO.^. 

^7.  Tank  AVasto. — Samples  are  collected  in  wide-mouth 
glass-stoppered  bottles  and  kept  closed  until  analyzed.     The 
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determinations  are  made  on  the  moist  substance,  as  any 
attempt  to  dry  it  inevitably  leads  to  oxidation,  and  so  to  a 
change  of  composition. 

1.  Alkaline  Sodium  Compounds. — Stir  20  grams  of  tank 
waste  thoroughly  together  with  about  175  cubic  centimeters 
of  warm  water,  let  stand  1  hour  to  thoroughly  settle,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  Pass  carbon  dioxide  for  5  minutes, 
and  boil  to  about  one-half  of  the  original  volume,  to  decom- 
pose calcium  bicarbonate  and  precipitate  calcium  carbonate. 
Filter  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  normal  acid,  using  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  normal  acid 
equals  .031  gram  of  Na^O, 

2.  Total  Sodium  Compounds. — Heat  17.7  grams  of  the 
waste  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  sulphuric  acid  of  50°  Baume 
until  the  waste  is  completely  decomposed,  heat  to  drive  off 
all  the  free  acid,  add  hot  water,  and  bring  into  a  250-cubic- 
centimeter  measuring  flask.  Add  milk  of  lime  (made  by 
slaking  lime,  shaking  up  with  water,  pouring  off  one  portion 
to  remove  alkalies  and  then  shaking  up  with  water  and  filter- 
ing) to  remove  any  free  acid  and  magnesia,  fill  to  the  mark, 
let  settle,  and  pipette  off  50  cubic  centimeters.  To  this 
50  cubic  centimeters  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  saturated 
barium-hydrate  solution  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter. 
Take  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  and  precipitate  all 
the  barium  by  carbon  dioxide  and  boiling.  Filter  and  titrate 
the  filtrate  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  When  the  above  amount  of  substance 
is  taken  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  precipitates  in  the 
volumes,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  normal  acid  used  equals 
1  per  cent,  of  Nafi. 


FINISHED  PRODUCTS 

28.  Soda  Ash.  —  The  determination  of  silica,  sodium 
sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  magnesium  carbonate  is  carried  out  asunder 
Art.  17.     In  addition  to  these  substances,  it  is  necessary  to 
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determine  in  Le  Blanc  soda,  total  alkali,  sodium  carbonate, 
caustic  soda,  sodium  sulphide,  and  sodium  sulphite. 

1.  Total  Alkali. — Dissolve  3.1  grams  of  the  soda  ash  in 
about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  and  titrate   < 
with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator.    Each  cubic  jcentimeter  of  the  acid  used  equals  1  per 
cent,  of  Nafi, 

2.  Sodium  Carbonate, — Calculate  from  determinations 
3  and  4  (below)  the  equivalent  percentages  of  Na^O  and 
deduct  the  sum  of  these  results  from  the  percentage  of  Nafi 
found  in  1.  The  remainder  is  the  alkali  equivalent  of  the 
sodium  carbonate,  and  this  remainder  multiplied  by  1.71  gives 
the  percentage  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  soda  ash.  For 
example,  if  58  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  is  used  in  1, 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  -,V  normal  acid  in  3,  and  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  in  4;  according  to  1,  we  have 
58  per  cent,  of  Na^O^  according  to  3,  .31  per  cent,  of  Nafi 
as  NaOH^  and  according  to  4,  .39  per  cent,  of  Nafi?i's,Na^\ 
or  .31  +  -39  =  .7  percent,  of  Nafi  in  the  substance  in  other 
forms  than  sodium  carbonate  and  58  —  .7  =  57.3  per  cent, 
of  Nafi  as  sodium  carbonate.  Then  57.3  X  1.71  =  97.98  per 
cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  soda  ash. 

3.  Caustic  Soda. — Dissolve  10  grams  of  the  soda  ash  in 
about  75  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  an  excess  of  a 
lO-per-cent.  barium-chloride  solution,  and  titrate  with  ^V*^^^" 
mal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  indicator. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  used  equals  .04  per  cent  of 
NaO II  and  is  e(juivalent  to  .031  per  cent,  of  Nafi, 

4.  Sodium  Sulp/iidc. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  soda  ash 
in  a])()iit  UK)  cul)ic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  nearly  to  boil- 
xwg,  and  make  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Titrate 
with  an  aninioniacal  silver-nitrate  solution  until  no  more 
silver  suli)hide  forms.  Near  the  end  it  is  advisable  to  filter 
off  a  little  and  test  to  make  sure  of  the  end  point. 

To  make  the  standard  silver  solution,  dissolve  13.845  grams 
pure  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid,  add  250  cubic  centimeters  of 
strong  ammonia  water,  and  dilute  to  1  liter.      Each  cubic 
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centimeter  of  the  silver  solution  equals  .1  per  cent,  of  sodium 
sulphide,  and  is  equivalent  to  .0795  per  cent,  of  Nafi. 

5.  Sodium  Sulphite. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  soda  ash  in 
about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  acidify  with  acetic 
acid,  and  titrate  with  -^V  normal  iodine  solution.  Each  cubic 
centimeter  of  iodine  solution  equals  .126  per  cent,  of  sodium 
sulphite. 

29.  Crystal  Soda. — This  substance  is  analyzed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above,  except  that  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  of  crystallization,  about  double 
the  amount  must  be  taken  for  analysis. 


CHANCE-CL.AUS  SULPHUU  RECOVERY 

30.  Available  Siilphur  In  Tank  Waste. — In  this  deter- 
mination the  sulphide  sulphur  is  set  free  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  collected  in  sodium-hydrate  solution,  and  after  acidi- 
fying, titrated  with  iodine  solution.  The  details  of  the 
process  are  as  follows:  Weigh  out  in  a  500-cubic-centimeter 
flask  2  grams  of  the  tank  waste,  insert  a  two-holed  rubber 
stopper  through  one  hole  of  which  is  passed  a  funnel  tube 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  through  the  other  a  tube  bent  to 
connect  by  means  of  a  tight  rubber  tube,  a  suitable  absorp- 
tion apparatus.  The  apparatus  described  for  the  determi- 
nation of  sulphur  in  iron  by  evolution,  in  Quantitative 
Analysis^  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Two  of  the  absorption 
tubes  should  be  partially  filled  with  sodium-hydrate  solu- 
tion and  connected  to  the  evolution  flask.  Slowly  run 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  1  part  of  water)  through 
the  funnel  tube  on  to  the  waste  until  the  decomposition  is 
completed.  Boil  the  flask,  to  drive  out  all  the  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  when  the  first  absorption  tube  has  become 
warm  on  account  of  the  steam  condensed  in  it,  open  the 
stop-cock  of  the  funnel  tube  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  cool. 
Empty  the  absorption  tubes  into  a  500-cubic-centimeter 
measuring  flask,  fill  to  the  mark  with  well-boiled  water,  and 
take    60   cubic   centimeters   for   titration.     Dilute   this    to 


t 


200  cubic  centimeters  with  well-boiled  water,  acidify  with 
acetic  acid,  and  titrate  with  ^  normal  iodine  solution. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  iodine  solution  equals 
.0017  gram  H,S  or  .0016  gram  S. 

31.  T^lnie-Klln  Gases.  —  Determine  carbon  dioxide, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  monoxide  as  under  Art.  8. 

33.  Gas  Froni  the  Gasometer.— Determine  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  together  by  absorbing  ihera  in 
caustic-potash  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  dioxide 
is  determined  in  Art.  8. 

Determine  hydrogen  sulphide  alone  by  fitting  a  flask  of 
exactly  known  content  (about  500  cubic  centimeters)  with  a 
two-holed  rubber  stopper,  through  one  hole  of  which  passes 
a  funnel  tube  with  a  glass  stop-cock;  the  stem  of  the  funnel 
tube  should  end  just  below  the  stopper.  Through  the  other 
hole  in  the  stopper  passes  a  tube,  which  leads  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask  and  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock.  For  making  the 
determination,  allow  gas  from  the  gasometer  to  pass  through 
the  apparatus  until  the  air  is  completely  displaced,  close  both 
stop-cocks,  disconnect  from  the  gasometer,  and  empty  the 
gas  from  the  tubes  outside  of  the  stop-cocks.  Run  in  through 
the  funnel  tube  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  a  normal 
sodium-hydrate  solution  and  shake  thoroughly  until  ail 
the  gas  is  absorbed.  Wash  out  into  a  250-cubic-centimeter 
flask  with  air-free  water  and  make  to  the  mark  on  the  flask. 
Take  50  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  to  about  250  cubic  centi- 
meters with  air-free  water,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and 
titrate  with  standard  iodine  solution.  The  standard  iodine 
solution  should  contain  11.43  grams  oi  iodine  per  liter,  when 
each  cubic  centimeter  equals  1  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen- 
sulphide  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  millimeters  of  mercury  pres- 
sure. 

To  reduce  the  gas  employed  to  normal  conditions  use  the 
formula  given  for  this  purpose  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

If  necessary  to  calibrate  the  flask,  it  can  be  done  with  suffi- 

■cient  accuracy  by  weighing  it  empty,  then  filling  with  water 

the   stop-cocks,    and    weighing   again.     The   difference 
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between  the  two  weights  gives  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
flask,  and,  therefore,  the  volume  in  cubic  centimeters.  If 
greater  accuracy  is  desired,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  taken  and  the  expansion  of  the  water  above  4°  C, 
allowed  for.  Furthermore,  the  volume  of  air  in  the  flask  at 
its  first  weighing  is  approximately  given  by  the  weight  of 
water ;  the  weight  of  the  air  can  be  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  flask  plus  air,  thus  giving  the  weight  of  the  empty 
flask.  For  example,  the  flask  plus  air  weighs  300  grams, 
the  flask  plus  water  at  18°  C.  weighs  795  grams;  then 
795  —  300  =  495  grams  of  water  at  18°  C,  which  equals, 
approximately,  495  cubic  centimeters  as  the  capacity  of  the 
flask. 

Correcting,  1  liter  of  air  under  standard  conditions  weighs 
1.293  grams;  and  if  the  barometer  stands  at  750  millimeters 
of  mercury  pressure,  the  weight  of  495  cubic  centimeters  of 
air    can    be   calculated    (see    Quantitative  A^iaiysis).     For 

750X495X273       ..^        ,.  ,.      ,  .     .      ,     ^ 

V  = =^jr ^T- =  458   cubic   centimeters   at   standard 

conditions  =  .458  liter.  Therefore,  1.293  X  .458  =  .6  gram, 
the  weight  of  air  in  the  flask.  The  real  weight  of  the  flask 
is,  therefore,  less  by  this  amount  than  the  apparent  weight 
and  the  weight  of  water  becomes  495.6  grams.  But  1  gram 
of  water  at  18°  C.  equals  1.001373  cubic  centimeters,  and 
therefore  the  corrected  volume  of  the  flask  is  490.3  cubic 
centimeters. 

33.  Waste  Gas  From  Claus  Kiln. — The  important  sub- 
stances to  determine  in  this  gas  are  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  These  are  best  determined  by  conduct- 
ing 5  liters  of  the  gas  through  a  suitable  absorption  appar- 
atus containing  caustic-soda  solution.  The  gases  are 
absorbed,  giving  sodium  sulphide  and  sodium  sulphite. 
The  caustic  solution  is  then  made  to  250  cubic  centimeters 
with  air-free  water  and  50  cubic  centimeters  taken,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  and  titrated  with  yV  normal  iodine.  This 
gives  both  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  solution  is  then  taken. 
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the  sulphide  precipitated  with  an  alkaline- zinc  solution, 
one-half  filtered  off,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  titrated 
with  -f^  normal  iodine  solution;  this  gives  the  sulphur 
dioxide.  1  cubic  centimeter  of  j\  normal  iodine  solution 
equals  .0017  gram  of  //,5  or  .0032  gram  of  5(9„  and  equals 
1.12  cubic  centimeters  of  either  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  milli- 
meters of  mercury  pressure. 


SODIUM  BICARBONATE 

34.  The  crude  materials  for  sodium  bicarbonate  manu- 
facture are  the  soda  crystals  from  Le  Blanc  soda  or  the 
ammonia-soda  ash,  and  lime-kiln  gas.  For  the  analysis  of 
these  substances,  see  Arts.  8,  17,  and  29. 


FINISIIEl)  PUODLXT 


•J5.  So<l!iuu  ]iic*arlK>nate. — Analyze  the  same  as  soda 
ash.  Art.  17.  The  daily  tests  consist  in  the  determination 
of  total  alkali,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 

« 

sodium  chloride. 


CATSTIC    SODA 


<  Hl'Di:   MATKHIALS 

•M\,  The  crude  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
soda  differ,  depending  on  whether  the  substance  is  made  at 
a  Le  Hlaiu^  or  at  an  ammonia-soda  works.  The  methods 
for  all  of  them,  however,  will  be  described,  and  the  student 
can  select  those  that  apply  to  the  w-ork  that  he  is  doing. 

1.  7\('(/  Liquor. — Analyze  as  under  Art.  2(>. 

2.  Soda  As/i. — Analyze  as  under  Art.  1  7  gr  28. 

3.  Milk  .f  Liuu\ — Analyze  as  under  Art.  15« 
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INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS 

37.  While  some  of  the  following  may  be  very  properly 
considered  as  finished  products,  or  otherwise  classified,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  they  are  given  under  this  head. 

38.  Caustic  liiquor. — The  following  determinations  are 
made: 

1.  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  is  taken  of  the 
liquor  at  different  stages  of  the  evaporation,  and  although 
other  substances  affect  the  results,  a  fair  idea  of  the  run  of 
the  liquor  can  be  obtained  by  this  determination  alone. 
Table  III  gives  the  percentage  of  caustic  soda  corresponding 
to  the  different  specific  gravities  at  15°  C. 


TABLK 

III 

Specific 
Gravity 

Grams  of 

XaOH 

Per  Liter 

Specific 
Gravity 

Grams  of  1      ^, 
XaOH    ;     ^^ 
Per  Liter  j 

►ecific 
avity 

Grams  of 

XaOH 

Per  Liter 

1.007 

6 

1. 142 

144              I. 

320 

381 

1. 014 

12 

1. 152 

156       ,        I. 

332 

399 

1.022 

21 

1. 162 

167               I. 

1 

345 

420 

1.029 

28 

1. 171 

177              1;                I- 

357 

441 

1.036 

35   ; 

1. 180 

188             1                   I. 

1 

370 

462 

1.045 

42 

1. 190       i 

200                                I. 

LH 

483 

1.052 

49     i 

I.  200 

212                    I, 

397 

506 

1.060 

56 

1. 210 

225                     I. 

410 

528 

1.067 

63 

1.220 

239                    I 

424 

553 

1.075 

70 

1. 231 

253          i           I 

438 

575 

1.083 

79      ! 

1.241 

266                    I 

453 

602 

1. 091 

87 

1.252 

283         \            I 

.468 

629 

1. 100 

74 

1.263 

299                    I 

.483 

■  658 

1. 108 

104 

1.274 

316                    I 

.498 

691 

1. 116 

112 

1.285 

332                    I 

.514 

721 

1. 125 

123 

1.297 

348                    I 

•530 

:        750 

1. 134 

134      , 

1 

1.308 

364 

i 
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i.      To/al  Alkali  and  SotUiiiii  Carbonatc- 
ues  are  determined  according  tu  Art.  23, 

3.  Salt. — In  caustic  from  ammonia  soda,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  salt.  Proceed  accord- 
ing to  Volhard's  method,  described  in  Quantitative  Aualyiii. 

4.  It  is  only  necessary  to  determine  sulphur  compounds 
when  the  caustic  is  made  from  red  liquor  or  crude  Le  Blanc 
soda.  Sodium  sulphate  is  wimetimes  determined  in  liquor 
from  ammonia  soda.     Make  the  determinations  according  to 

Art.  ae. 

39.  Fistied  Salts. — For  analysis  dissolve  25  grams  of 
the  salts  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

1.  Total  Alkali. — Titrate  25  cubic  centimeters,  as  usual, 
with  normal  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

3,  Salt. — Titrate  25  cubic  centimeters  with  silver  nitrate 
by  Volhard's  method,  described  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

3.  Soiiiiim  Sulpliate. — Determine  in  25  cubic  centimeters, 
by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  hot 
with  barium  chloride,  as  usual. 

4.  Oxidisable  Sulphur  Compounds. — Treat  25  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  solution  with  bromine  water  until  it  is  colored, 
acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  off  the  excess  of  bro- 
mine, and  precipitate  as  sulphate  with  barium  chloride  as 
usual.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  sulphate 
found  here  and  that  found  above  gives  the  oxidizable  sul- 
phur. This  determination  ii,  of  course,  unnecessary  wh^n 
the  caustic  is  made  from  am^nania  soda, 

40.  Caustic  Bottoms. — This  sample   sometimes  comes 

to  the  laboratory  in  fairly  large  lumps  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
that  has  the  stopper  covered  with  sealing  wax.  This  wax 
should  not  be  broken  until  the  sample  is  wanted  for  analy- 
sis. Then  several  pieces  are  taken,  wrapped  quickly  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  heavy  brown  paper,  and  crushed  on  an 
anvil  by  means  of  a  hammer;  20  grams  are  then  weighed 
off  and  dissolved  in  water.     It  is  necessary  to  work  quickly 
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until  the  caustic  is  weighed,  to  prevent  its  absorbing  water 
from  the  air. 

1.  Insoluble. — When  the  above  20  grams  are  dissolved, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Collect  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings in  a  500-cubic-centimeter  measuring  flask,  make  to  the 
mark,  and  save.  The  filter  and  contents  are  ignited  and 
weighed. 

2.  Total  Alkali, — Take  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  above 
filtrate,  add  a  little  lacmoid  for  an  indicator,  and  add  nor- 
mal acid  to  more  than  neutralize.  Heat  to  boiling,  to  expel 
the  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  back  with  normal  alkali. 
The  difference  between  the  acid  and  alkali  used  gives  the 
acid  required  for  neutralizing  the  total  alkali.  Each  cubic 
centimeter  of  normal  acid  equals  .031  gram  of  Nafi, 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  is  determined  according  to  Art.  !<J3. 

4.  Salt  is  determined  according  to  Art.  23. 

41.     Caustic  Mud.  —  The  determinations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Total  Alkali. — Extract  25  grams  of  the  sample  by 
shaking  it  with  several  small  portions  of  hot  water,  finally 
filter,  wash,  and  unite  the  filtrates  and  washings,  pass  carbon 
dioxide  for  10  minutes,  boil  to  decompose  bicarbonates, 
refilter,  if  necessary,  and  titrate  with  normal  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimeter  equals 
.031  gram  of  N^afi. 

2.  Caustic  Lime. — Shake  about  25  grams  of  the  waste 
with  a  little  water  and  titrate  with  normal  acid  and  phenol 
phthalein.  The  sodium  above  was  present  as  hydrate  and 
carbonate,  but  a  fair  average  will  be  reached  if  we  deduct 
one-half  of  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  required 
for  total  alkali,  from  the  amount  taken  above,  and  call  the 
remainder  of  the  acid  used  by  the  waste,  caustic  lime. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  equals  .037  gram  of  Ca{OH)^. 

3.  Calcium  Carbonate. — Titrate  1  gram  of  the  sample 
with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator, and  deduct  the  acid  required  for  caustic  lime.  Each 
cubic  centimeter  of  acid  equals  .05  gram  of  CaCO^. 
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FINISHED  PRODUCTS 

43.  Caustic  8o€la.  —  The  method  for  preparing  the 
sample  for  analysis  given  under  Art.  40  can  be  used  to 
advantage  here.  For  analysis  weigh  out  50  grams,  dissolve 
in  water,  and  make  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters. 

1.  Total  Alkali, — Titrate  as  usual,  using  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  methyl  orange. 

2.  Caustic  soda  is  determined  as  under  Art.  23. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  is  determined  as  under  Art.  23« 

4.  Salt  is  determined  as  under  Art.  23. 

,5.     Sodium  sulphate  is  determined  as  under  Art.  39. 
().     Other  constituents  are  determined  as  under  Art.  17. 


HYDROCHLORIC    ACID 


HAW  MATERIALS  AND  IXTERMEDIATK  PRODUCTS 

43,  Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  without  exception  ob- 

taiiUMl  from  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  its 
niulc  inaU'iials  and  intermediate  products,  see  under  the 
lu'adin^^  ''  Salt  (\ike." 

The  al)S()ri)ti()n  of  the  gas  in  the  bombonnes  and  towers 
is  watched  i)y  means  of  specific-gravity  tests.  These  are 
best  made  by  arran^^ing  a  cylinder  and  hydrometer  in  such 
a   way   tliat   a   i)orti()n  of    the   acid    is    being   continuously 

eolh'cted  in  the  evbnder  in  which  the  hydrometer  floats.     Bv 

"  rf  • 

this  means  it  is  j)ossible  to  see  llie  specific  gravity  at  a 
;4hin(  e,  and  tlie  delay  and  trouble  of  collecting  the  sample  is 
avoided. 

Table  IV  gives  the  specific  gravity  and  composition  of 
solutions  of  hydrochlorit^  acid  at  \t)'^  C. 

44.  AVaste  (Jasc^s.  —  The  gas  that  escapes  from  the 
absorj)tion  towers  must  not  contain  much  hydrochloric  acid, 
for  it  is  injurious  to  vegetation.      The  sample  is  taken  by 
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inserting  a  glass  tube  to  the  center  of  the  chimney  through 
which  the  gas  passes  to  the  outside  air.  To  the  outer  end 
of  the  tube  is  attached  a  double-acting  rubber  suction  bulb, 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  connected  to  an  absorption  apparatus 


TABIiE    IV 

Specific 

Per  Cent. 

Grams 

HCl 

per  Liter 

Specific 

Per  Cent. 

Grams 
HCl 

Gravity 

HCl 

Gravity 

HCl 

per  Liter 

I.  GOO 

.16 

1 
1.6 

1.1150 

22.86 

255 

1.005 

1. 15 

12.0     1 

1. 1200 

2382 

267 

I. GIG 

2.14 

22.0 

1 

1. 1250 

24.78 

278 

1. 015 

3.12 

32.0     1 

1. 1300 

25.75 

291 

I.G20 

4.13 

42.0 

1. 1350 

26.70 

303 

1.025 

5-15 

53.0 

1. 1400 

27.66 

315 

1.030 

6.15 

64.0 

1. 1425 

28. 14 

322 

1.035 

7.15 

74.0 

1. 1450 

28.81 

328 

I.  040 

8.16 

85.0 

1. 1500 

29.57 

340 

1.045 

9.16 

96.0 

1. 1520 

29.95 

345 

1.050 

10.17 

107.0     1 

11550 

30.55 

353 

1.055 

II. 18 

118.0 

1 

1. 1600 

31.52 

366 

1.060 

12.19 

129.0     1 

1.1630 

32.10 

373 

1.065 

13.19 

141. 0 

1.1650 

32.49 

379 

1.070 

14.17 

152.0 

1. 1700 

3346 

392 

1.075 

15.16 

163.0 

1.1710 

3365 

394 

1.080 

16.15 

174.0     . 

1. 1750 

34.42 

404 

1.085 

17.13 

186.0     ' 

i       1.1800 

1 

35-39 

418 

1.090 

18.11 

197.0 

,       I. 1850 

l^''}>'^ 

430 

1.095 

19.06 

209.0 

1       1.1900 

37.23 

443 

I.  100 

20.01 

220.0 

1.1950 

38.16 

456 

I.  105 

20.97 

232.0 

;       1.2000 

1 

39- 1 1 

469 

I.IIO 

21.92 

243-0 

1 
1 

similar  to  that  mentioned  in  Art.  30.  The  absorption 
apparatus  is  fitted  with  large  test  tubes,  or  small  flasks,  so 
that  two  pieces  will  hold  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.       It    is  then  filled  with   water  and  is  connected  in 
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piisition.  The  bulb  is  then  compressed  a  sufficient  numbei 
of  times  to  force  the  desired  amount  of  chimney  gas  through 
the  absorption  apparatus.  By  careful  work  the  amount  of 
gas  used  can  be  quite  accurately  estimated  by  this  method; 
if  greater  Accuracy  is  wished,  the  gas  after  passing  through 
the  absorbing  apparatus  may  be  run  into  a  gasometer  and 
measured.  The  liquid  from  the  absorption  apparatus  is 
washed  into  a  flask  and  titrated  by 
Volhard's  method,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Another  very  simple  and  very 
effective  form  of  absorption  appara- 
tus that  can  be  used  has  bten 
recommended  by  the  English 
alkali  inspectors ;  it  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  gas  enters  at  a. 
passes  out  through  the  holes  ai  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  passes 
up  through  a  number  of  thin  ends 
cut  from  a  small  rubber  tube, 
which  breaks  the  gas  into  fine 
bubbles,  then  out  through  the  holes, 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
into  the  bottle,  and  finally  escapes 
through  the  tube  h.  This  tube  is 
filled  below  with  pieces  of  rubber 
tube  and  above  with  glass  wool. 
p,P  g  By    moistening    the    contents  of  b 

with  water  and  adding  a  little  indi- 
cator, as  methyl  orange,  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
apparatus  to  absorb  the  acid  is  shown  in  b  by  the  change  in 
the  indicator.  ^^H 


FINtSHSD  PnoDUCT  ^^| 

45.  Hyaroehlorlt!  Acl<i. — The  analysis  of  hydrochloric 
acid  varies  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  acid  is  to 
be  used.  For  many  purposes  a  simple  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  is  sufficient,  while  for  other  purposes  a  more 


J 
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extended  examination  is  necessary.  In  the  following,  the 
methods  of  analysis  are  given  for  all  cases,  except  the  so- 
called  chemically  pure  acid,  the  examination  of  which  is 
practigally  never  required  in  the  ordinary  chemical  works. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. — Take  60  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid 
to  be  tested,  almost  neutralize  with  pure  sodium  carbonate, 
heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  as 
usual.  Each  gram  of  barium  sulphate  found  corresponds 
to  .34335  gram  of  50,. 

Another  method,  which  gives  quite  accurate  results  and, 
on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  very  suitable  where  several 
determinations  must  be  made  each  day,  is  as  follows:  Pre- 
pare a  glass  tube  6  millimeters  broad  and  250  millimeters 
long  closed  at  the  lower  end,  while  the  upper  end  expands 
into  a  tube  15  millimeters  broad.  Provide  a  rubber  stopper 
for  the  broad  tube.  By  mixing  acids  of  known  composition 
make  a  series  of  acids  containing  from  .2  or  .0  up  to  3  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Take  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
first  of  these  acids,  heat  to  boiling,  pour  into  the  above  tube, 
nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  boiling  hot,  saturated,  barium-chloride 
solution.  Insert  the  rubber  stopper,  place  in  a  centrifugal 
machine,  and  whirl  for  5  minutes.  Mark  the  height  of  the 
precipitate,  empty,  and  repeat  with  the  next  stronger  sam- 
ple. In  this  way  graduate  the  tube  and  use  it  for  the  deter- 
mination in  the  same  way,  using  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sample,  instead  of  the  known  solution,  and  reading  off 
the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. — Add  bromine  to  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  acid  to  color  it  and  boil  until  color  disappears. 
Proceed  as  for  sulphuric  acid.  For  rapid  work,  use  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sainj)lc  and  use  the  rapid  method  given 
above.  In  either  case,  deduct  the  barium  sulphate  found 
above  from  the  total  and  each  gram  of  barium  sulphate  in 
excess  corresponds  to  .274()8  gram  of  SO^. 

3.  Arsenic, — The  detection  and  determination  of  arsenic 
in  hydrochloric  acid  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
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foodstuffs  is  very  important.  A  very  large  number  of 
methods  for  both  its  qualitative  and  quantitative  determi- 
nation have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use.  The  following, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  exact.  . 

{a)  Qualitative  Tests. — Take  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sample  in  a  test  tube,  dilute  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water,  carefully  pour  on  the  top  of  the  acid  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  freshly  prepared  hydrogen -sulphide  solution, 
and  allow  to  stand  for  1  hour.  Prepare  a  second  tube  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  and  allow  to  stand  for  1  hour  in  a 
water  bath  at  from  70°  to  80°  C.  If  no  precipitate,  or  yellow 
riii^,  appears  between  the  two  layers  in  either  case,  arsenic 
is  absent.  By  this  method  the  presence  of  ^^  milligram  of 
arsenic  in  the  10  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  can  be  detected. 

For  the  most  accurate  detection  of  arsenic  take  5  liters  of 
the  acid,  add  about  ^^gram  of  potassium  chlorate,  to  prevent 
the  arsenic  volatilizing  as  AsCl^  during  evaporation,  and 
dilute  with  water  until  the  sf)ecific  gravity  does  not  exceed 
1.1.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  well-enameled  porcelain 
evaporator,  take  up  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  test  the 
solution  in  a  Marsh  apparatus,  which  is  described  in  Qtiali- 
tativc  Analysis. 

(/')  Oiiiintilatii't  Dctcruiination.  — When  very  small 
amounts  of  arsenic^  arc  to  he  determined,  take  5  liters  of  the 
aiid,  and  (  omentrate  to  small  hulk  as  above,  using  potas- 
sium chlorate  t«)  j)rcvent  loss  of  arsenic  by  volatilization. 
then  i)ro(cHMl  as  f(^llo\vs:  If  fairly  large  amounts  are  known 
to  he  present  or  arc  shown  by  the  qualitative  test,  take 
r>()(Mil)ii^  crntimctcrs, partly  neutralize  with  sodium  carbonate, 
dilute  to  l.H)  cubic  i^entimeters,  and  precipitate  as  sulphide, 
followini;  tiu'  directions  ij;iven  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Remember  iiere  that  the  arsenic  may  be  present  as  arsenic 
acnd  and  that,  under  those  (^ircnuustances,  heat  and  consider- 
able time  (from  VI  to  '20  hours)  are  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  all  the  arsenic. 

4.  Sclenimn. — Test  with  stannous  chloride  as  described 
in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
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5.  Hydrochloric  Acid.  — Take  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sample  in  an  accurate  pipette,  dilute  to  250  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  take  25  cubic  centimeters  for  titration.  Titrate 
with  normal  caustic-soda  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator.  Deduct  the  amount  of  caustic  corresponding  to 
the  SO^  already  found  from  the  total  and  the  rest  corre- 
sponds to  HCL  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  alkali  equals 
.0365  gram  of  HCL 

For  example,  if  10  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  alkali  is 
required  for  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sample  and  .004  gram 
of  SO^  has  been  found  in  the  previous  determination,  then 
.1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  alkali  was  used  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  amount  used  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
9.9  cubic  centimeters,  which  equals  .36135  gram  of  HClin 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sample,  or  361.35  grams  per  liter. 

It  is  customary  to  report  results  of  this  kind  in  grams  per 
liter;  but  if  the  percentage  is  wanted,  determine  the  specific 
gravity  and  divide  the  grams  per  liter  by  10  times  the 
specific  gravity,  the  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  HCL 

When  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is  to  be 
determined  in  a  sample,  it  is  simpler  to  titrate  10  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  diluted  sample  with  yV  normal  silver  nitrate, 
using  Volhard's  method,  which  is  described  in  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  silver-nitrate  solu- 
tion equals  .00365  gfam  of  HCL 


CHLORINE,  BLEACHIXG  COMPOUNDS,  CHLORATES 


CUUUE  MATERIALS 

46.  Manganese  Ore. — The  ordinary  determinations  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Moisture. — Spread  2  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  ore 
thinly  on  a  watch  glass  and  dry  at  100°  or  110°  C.  until  the 
weight  remains  constant. 
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2.  Available  Oxygen, — For  this  determination  are  needed 
a  \  normal  potassium-permanganate  solution  and  a  ferrous- 
sulphate  solution  made 
by  dissolving  100  grams 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
100  grams  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  1  liter  of  water. 
For  the  determination, 
weigh  out  1.0875  grams 
of  the  dried  ore  (prefer- 
ably that  used  for  the 
moisture  determination) 
P»o-  *  into    a     200-cubic-centi- 

meter  llask  provided  with  a  tube  leading  to  the  bottom  of  a 
second  flask  containing  sodium-bicarbonate  solution.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flasks  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Measure 
exactly  75  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  the 
flask  with  the  manganese  ore,  insert  the  stopper  with  the 
tiii)c  leading  into  the  scxlium- bicarbonate  solution,  and  heat 
until  a  (lark-colored  residue  is  no  more  apparent.  Allow 
the  solution  to  cool,  wash  into  a  500-cul)ic-centimeter  beaker, 
dilute  to  about  '200  cubic  centimeters,  and  titrate  with  \  nor- 
mal j)')tassiuin-j)ernianj^anate  solution  until  the  color  stays 
]K  rinaiKMU  f'H*  about  \  minute.  * 

The  t('rr<)us-sul[)hale  solution  must  bfe  standardized  each 
(lay  by  measurinj^  out  To  cubic  centimeters,  using  the  same 
})i{)ette  as  above,  and  titrating  it  with  the  ^  normal  potas- 
sium-perman^i^anate  S(.)lution. 

The  dillerence  between  the  amount  of  potassium-perman- 
ganate solution  used  to  titrate  the  ferrous-sulphate  solution 
and  that  used  wiih  the  ore  ^ives  the  available  oxygen,  or 
rather  the  manij^anesr  present  in  the  ore  as  MftO,,.  If  the 
a1)ove  amount  of  ore  is  weijj^hed  out,  each  cubic  centimeter 
of  I  normal  potassium-permanganate  solution  correspondb 
to  'I  per  cent,  of  MnO,^. 

Another  very  exact  and  rapid  method  that  can  be  used 
direct,  or  as  a  check  on  the  above  method,  is  given  in  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  under  the  description  of  the  nitrometer. 
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3.  Carbon  Dioxide. — Determine  according  to  the  absorp- 
tion method  given  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

4.  Acid  Necessary  to  Decompose  Ore. — Bring  1  gram  of 
the  ore  into  a  flask  containing  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  being  used  in  the  chlorine  manufacture  and 
whose  titration  strength  has  been  previously  determined. 
Insert  a  stopper,  with  a  return  condenser,  in  the  flask  and 
heat  until  the  ore  is  dissolved.  Allow  to  cool  and  titrate 
with  normal  caustic-soda  solution  until  the  brown  flakes  of 
iron  hydrate  no  longer  dissolve  by  shaking.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  caustic  soda  used  here  and  that  required 
for  the  titration  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  acid 
gives  the  acid  used  in  decomposing  the  ore. 

47.  Limestone. — Analyze  according  to  Art.  3. 

48.  Quicklime. — Analyze  according  to  Art.  4. 

49.  Slaked  Lime. — Water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  calcium 
hydrate  are' usually  determined. 

1.  Water.  —  Weigh  out  from  a  well-closed  weighing 
tube  1  gram  of  the  sample  into  a  weighed  platinum  crucible 
and  heat,  at  first  gradually  and  then  to  the  strongest  tem- 
perature of  the  blast  lamp;  cool;  and  weigh.  The  loss  of 
weight  equals  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

2.  Carbon  Dioxide. — Determine  according  to  the  absorp- 
tion method  given  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  deduct  the 
result  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  previously  deter- 
mined. 

3.  Milk  of  Lime. — See  Art.  15. 


IXTEUMEDIATE  PRODUCTS 

50.  Free  Acid  in  Stilt  Liquor. — Titrate  25  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  still  liquor  with  normal  sodium-hydrate 
solution  until  the  brown  flakes  of  ferric  hydrate  no  longer 
dissolve  by  thorough  shaking.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of 
caustic-soda  solution  used  equals  .0305  gram  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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51.     C«lcluin   Chloride    In    Clear    TJquor.  —  Acidify 

25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clear  liquor  with  acetic  acid,  add 
ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  3  hours  to  insure 
complete  precipitation  of  the  calcium  oxalate,  and  filter  on 
an  asbestos  filter,  using  a  Gooch  crucible.     Bring  the  cm- 
cible  containing  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  into  a 
IjoO-cubic-centimeter  beaker,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.     (Use  care  in  adding  the  acid,  that  the  contents 
of  the  beaker  do  not  spatter  out.)     Now  titrate  the  oxalic 
acid  obtained  from   the   above  operations  with    ^^  normal 
potassium-permanganate  solution.     Each  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  j\,  normal  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  equal  to 
.()0->S  gram  of  calcium  oxide,  or  .00555  gram   of   calcium 
chlori(l(*. 

5ti,  Woldoii  Mud. — The  following  determinations  are 
required: 

1.     JfaNi;;-aftrsf  Dioxide, — See  Art.  46. 

"l.  Total  Jf(inx^(jfifsr, — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  the  mud, 
a(  idify  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  to  drive  off 
all  tlu^  (hlorine,  and  then  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with 
prri  ipiiatrd  (halk.  Acidify  with  acetic  acid,  add  bromine, 
lnat,  aiul  CDnlinue  the  addition  until  the  solution  retains  the 
(•(Ic.r  of  hroininc.  Add  alcohol  slowly  until  the  red  col.»r 
disa|)|)<ars  and  iiller  on  a  Gooch  filter.  Test  the  filtrate,  to 
sfc  if  it  turns  brown,  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bromine 
water;  if  so,  precipitate  the  rest  of  the  manganese  and  add 
it  lo  ilu!  prctMi)itate  already  obtained.  All  the  manganese 
is  now  on  the  filter  as  nianj^^anese  dioxide.  Introduce  filter 
and  all  int«)  a  flask  and  ])roceed  to  determine  the  manganese 
dioxide  a(MN)rdinu'  to  Art.  4(}. 

.">.  lofii!  luist'. — This  indicates  the  base  present  that  neu- 
tralizes the  hydrochloric  acid  without  producing  chh^rine. 
Dilute  '2.")  (Mibic  centimeters  of  normal  oxalic-acid  solution  t<) 
about  100  cubic  centimeters,  warm  to  75*^  C,  and  add 
10  i^rams  of  the  nuid.  Shake  until  the  precipitate  is  pure 
white,    dilute    to    20*.J    cubic    centimeters,    filter    through  a 
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dry  filter,  take  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  and 
titrate  back  with  normal  caustic-soda  solution.  (The  extra 
2  cubic  centimeters  is  to  allow  for  the  precipitate.)  If  we 
call  the  caustic-soda  solution  used  jt,  the  oxalic  acid  used  is 
25  —  5i-r.  Of  this,  part  is  used  to  neutralize  the  base,  and 
part  to  reduce  the  manganese  dioxide  to  manganese  monox- 
ide and  then  neutralize  that.  We  have  just  found  the 
amount  of  manganese  dioxide  in  10  grams  of  the  mud  and 
can  calculate  its  equivalent  in  oxalic  acid  from  the  equation 
MhO,  +  ^COO//),  =  Mn{CO,),  +  HCO,  +  %H^0 
Calling  this  amount  of  oxalic  acid  expressed  in  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  normal  solution/,  then  the  amount  of  normal 
acid  used  by  the  base  is  25  —  (%x  -\- y)  =  r.  Since  the  base 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  lime,  magnesia,  manganese  hydrate, 
and  iron  hydrate,  it  is  customary  to  report  the  result  here 
in  cubic  centimeters  of  oxalic  acid  used. 

53.'  Gas  From  Sulphate  Pan. — The  hydrochloric-acid 
gas  from  the  "pan  "  must  be  mixed  with  the  proper  amount 
of  air  as  it  goes  to  the 
"  decomposer,"  and  this 
mixture  is  controlled  by 
analysis.  The  analysis  is 
carried  out  by  sucking  the 
gas,  by  means  of  an  aspi- 
rator, through  a  standard 
solution  of  caustic  soda 
containing  methyl  orange. 
The  instant  the  color 
changes,  the  flow  of  the 
gas  is  stopped  and  the 
volume  of  gas  in  the  aspi- 
rator is  determined  by  p^^,  ^ 
measuring  the  amount  of 

water  that  has  run  out  of  the  aspirator.  A  siiilai>le  piece  of 
apparatus  for  this  determinatiim  is  shown  in  Fiy.  .'».  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  leading  into  the  alisarptiun  bottle  is 
blown  out  and  arranged  with  a  number  of  small  holes  to 
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break  up  the  gas  into  small  bubbles  and  so  assist  the  absorp- 
tion. 

Hy  using  the  same  amount  of  normal  alkali  each  time,  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  is  constant ;  and  by 
measuring  the  air  carried  through,  the  composition  of  the 
mixed  gas  can  be  easily  calculated.  As,  for  example,  if  we 
use  loo  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  alkali  that  is  equal  to 
3.()0  grams  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  equal  to  2.24  liters  of 
hydrochloric-acid  gas  under  0°  C,  and  760  millimeters  of 
mercury  pressure.  If  the  gas  collected  measures  3  liters 
after  correcting  for  temperature  and  pressure,  then  the 
total  gas  used  is  5.24  liters,  of  which  57.3  volume  per  cent, 
is  air  and  the  remainder  hydrochloric  acid. 

54.  Gas  From  I>eeoinposer.  —  Arrange  three  absorp- 
tion bottles,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  in  a  series  as 
close  to  the  decomposer  as  possible,  and  divide  250  cubic 
centimeters  of  caustic  soda  of  1.075  sp.  gr.  between  the 
three  bottles.  The  aspirator  is  so  regulated  that  it  con- 
tinues duriu}^  the  working  off  of  a  pan  charge.  Five  liters 
of  the  j^as  are  sucked  through  the  absorption  bottles,  then 
tiie  contents  of  all  three  flasks  are  united  and  diluted  to 
exactly  oOO  cubic  centimeters. 

(<7]  Pipette  otr  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  above  sohi- 
lion.  a<l(l  •^")  (  iibic  centimeters  of  standard  ferrous-sulphate 
SdJulioii,  and  i)rocec(l  as  for  available  oxygen  in  Art.  46, 
litratini^  at  the  end  with  ^  normal  potassium-permanganate 
Solution.  Deducting  the  amount  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate recjuirrd  here  from  the  amount  required  for  *2o  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  feiM'oiis-sulphate  solution  gives  the  amount 
oi"  tiu^  pernianganate  ccitiivaleiU  to  the  chlorine  in  1  liter ''t 
the  gas.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ^  normal 
])otassiuni  j)ermanganate  times  .01 175  equals  the  number  ot 
grams  of  chlorini!  j)er  liter  of  gas. 

(/>)  Pij)ette  oti'  'i'>  (  ubic  (  entimeters  of  the  original  snlu- 
ti<)n  and  add  somewhat  of  an  excess  of  sodium -sulphite 
soluti«>n  (approximately  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphite 
needed  can  be  estimated  from  the  preceding  determination). 
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Add  sulphuric  acid  until  the  solution  is  acid,  when  it  should 
smell  strongly  of  sulphur  dioxide,  thus  showing  that  more 
sulphur  dioxide  is  present  than  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
sodium  hypochlorite  to  sodium  chloride.  Heat  to  boiling, 
cool,  and,  if  necessary,  add  f)otassium-permanganate  solu- 
tion until  the  color  fades  out  very,  slowly.  Titrate  with 
■^  normal  silver-nitrate  solution,  using  the  Volhard  method. 
If  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ^  normal  potassium- 
permanganate  solution  required  for  the  chlorine  under  {a)  is 
called  ;r,  and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  -j^q-  normal 

silver-nitrate  solution,  j,  —  equals  the  percentage  decom- 
position of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 


55.  Bleaclilng-PoAvder  Chambei's.  —  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  chamber  in  which  bleaching  powder 
is  being  made,  the  gas  in  the  chamber 
must  be  tested  in  some  way,  in  order 
that  too  much  chlorine  will  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  A  very  simple  apparatus, 
and  the  one  in  most  common  use  for  this 
purpose,  is  shown  in  Fig.  0.  The  cylin- 
der ii  contains  25  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
solution  made  as  follows:  .495  gram  of 
arsenic  trioxide  is  dissolved  in  sodium- 
carbonate  solution  and  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  acid;  then  25  grams  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  5  grams  of  precipitated 
chalk,  and  from  8  to  10  drops  of  ammo- 
nium-hydrate solution  are  added,  and 
the  whole  made  up  to  1  liter  with  distilled 
water.  A  little  starch  paste  is  added  to 
each  25  cubic  centimeters  just  before 
it  is  used.  The  cvlinder  (/  is  fitted  with 
a  two-holed  rubber  stopper  c;  through  one  hole  passes  the 
tube  r,  which  is  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end  to  a  hole  about 
the  size  of  a  knitting  needle;  through  the  other  hole  passes 
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a  g;lass  tube  /,  the  lower  end  of  which  projects  a  short 
distance  into  the  cylinder,  while  to  the  upper  end  is  attached 
the  rubber  bulb  a  of  about  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  tube  f  is  also  provided  with  the  small  hole  b.  To 
test  the  gas  in  a  bleach  chamber,  the  tube  c  is  itiserted 
through  an  opening  m  the  chamber  about  2  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  bulb  a  is  then  compressed,  b  is  closed  by  the 
finger,  and  a  allowed  to  expand.  By  doing  this  the  gas 
from  the  chamber  is  drawn  through  the  test  solution  in  d. 
By  counting  the  number  of  bulbs  full  of  the  gas  necessary 
to  color  the  test  solution  by  separated  iodine,  the  chlorine 
in  the  gas  can  be  calculated;  for  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
a!)()ve  solution  is  equivalent  to  9.135  milligrams  of  chlorine. 
That  is,  if  it  takes  10  bulbs  full  to  bring  a  color,  then  the 
gas  contains  9.135  milligrams  of  chlorine  per  liter  of  the  gas. 

50.  Jileach  Jjlciuors. — When  liquid  bleach  is  made 
direct  from  the  base,  or  carbonate,  and  chlorine,  the  manu- 
facture requires  a  careful  attention    to   the   course  of  the 

al)sorption. 

1.  A 7 '(u7(7 /f /i' I'/i /on' ft i'  is  determined  in  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  li(iiii(l  by  Penot's  method,  which  is  described  in 
Ouantitdtii'i-  Aiuj/ysis^  under  *' Bleaching  Powder." 

'I.  C/iI('ri(li's.-  Take  the  solution  fn)m  the  determination 
of  available-  chlorine  and  which  now  contains  arsenates. 
nearly  neutralize  with  nitric  acid,  but  still  leave  a  slight 
excess  of  alkali,  and  titrate  with  -i\,  normal  silver-nitrate 
solution.  The  formation  of  the  red  silver  arsenate  when 
the  chlorint!  is  all  precipitated  shows  the  end  point. 

:>.  C/iIoriifis.  —  Drinj;  5  cuibic  centimeters  of  the  bleach 
solution  into  a  Ihisk  arranj^ed  as  shown  in  Fig.  4;  add 
.*)()  cubic  (^entinieters  of  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
(lescTihed  in  Art.  4(>,  and  the  strength  of  which  against 
I  normal  [)otassium-perman^anate  solution  is  known,  boil 
the  mi.xed  solution,  and  after  allowini^  to  cool,  titrate  back 
with  potassiinn-])ermanj;anate  solution.  If  the  number  of 
cubic    centimeters    of    \    normal     potassium-permanganate 
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solution  used  for  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  ferrous- 
sulphate  solution  is  called  ^,  and  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  ^  normal  potassium-permanganate  solution  used 
by  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferrous-sulphate  solution  after 
oxidation  with  the  bleach  liquor  b^  then  a  —  b  gives  oxidizing 
equivalent  of  the  bleach  liquors  in  terms  of  \  normal  potas- 
sium-permanganate solution.  The  oxidizing  action  is  due 
to  the  available  phlorine  and  the  chlorates.  The  available 
chlorine  has  been  determined,  and  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  yV  normal  arsenite  solution  is  equivalent  to  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  \  normal  potassium-permanganate  solu- 
tion.    If  the   number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  -^^  arsenite 

solution  used  for  available  chlorine  is  called  c.  then  (^  —  ^)  — — 

5 

equals  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  \  normal  potas- 
sium-permanganate solution  equivalent  to  the  chlorate  in 
the  solution.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  \  normal  potassium- 
permanganate  solution  is  equivalent  to  .01021  gram  potas- 
sium chlorate,  .00888  gram  of  sodium  chlorate,  or  .00862  gram 
of  calcium  chlorate.  This  gives  the  amount  of  the  chlorate 
in  5  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution,  which  result  multi- 
plied by  200  gives  the  number  of  grams  per  liter. 

4.  Caustic  Alkali. — Take  10  cubic  centimeters  of  bleach 
liquor  and  dilute  with  150  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  phenol-phthalein  solution,  and  titrate 
with  a  normal  acid  solution  until  the  red  color  disappears. 
Add  a  few  more  drops  of  the  indicator,  and  if  the  color  again 
disappears  after  about  5  seconds  shaking,  the  result  is  taken 
as  equivalent  to  the  caustic  alkali  present. 

5.  Carbonates. — Take  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  bleach 
liquor  and  add  ammonia  (in  a  well-covered  beaker  to  avoid 
loss  by  the  gas  evolved)  until  the  evolution  of  nitrogen 
ceases  and  the  liquid  smells  of  ammonia.  Then  heat  until 
the  ammonia  odor  disappears,  dilute  to  150  cubic  centimeters, 
and  titrate  with  normal  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator. The  difference  between  this  result  and  that  for  the 
caustic  gives  the  carbonate  in  the  solution. 
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57.     C'liloratc^s. — The  methods  of  control  here  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  described  for  bleach  liquors  under 
Art.    i>0.     The  usual   determinations  made  are  chlorates, 
chlorides,  and  sometimes  available  chlorine   (chlorine  and 
hypochlorites).     The    chlorate    is   reported     as    potassium 
chlorate,  and  for  calculating  the  amount  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride necessary  to  convert  the  calcium  chlorate  into  potassium 
( hlorate,  we  can  multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  I  normal  potassium  permanganate  used  by  3.105.     That 

is,  in  Art.  56  I  (^^  —  ^)  —  «  I  X  3.105  =  number  of  grams  of 

potassium  ( hloride  retjuired  per  liter  of  the  chlorate  liquor 
to  convert  the  calcium  chlorate  into  potassium  chlorate. 


nXISHED  PRODUCTS 

58.  BU'aohiiiK  Po>vder. — The  only  determination  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  with  bleaching  powder  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  available  chlorine.  A  large  number  of 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  this  determination,  but  the 
only  one  of  importance  for  this  country  is  the  Penot  method, 
whirh  is  (U'scribcd  in  Oitdntittitirc  Afialysis.  A  somewhat 
similar  nu'thod,  usinjj^  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  arsenic 
tricxidt',  was  iiitrodiu'cd  into  France  in  1835  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  i-;  still  larj^cly  used  in  that  country.  It  is  far  inferior, 
however,  to  the  Penot  method. 

51).  BhMK'li  i.!<|iioi"s.  —  Analyze  as  given  under  the 
methods  for  factory  control,  in  Art.  56. 

CM).  Potassliini  C'liloniti*. — l^)tassium  chlorate  as  a  fin- 
ished ])roduet  is  so  nearly  ehemieally  pure  that  seldom  more 
than  a  (jualitative  analysis  is  neeessary,  or  at  most  a  quanti- 
tative determination  of  the  tddoride  present. 

1.  Potiissii(ni  Clilori(ii\ — Dissolve  hO  grams  of  the  sample 
in  as  little  distilled  water  as  ])ossil)le,  precipitate  the  chlorine 
with  silver  nitrate,  shake  to  collect  the  j)recipitate  together; 
filter  on  a  (iooch  lilter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry  at  125°  C,  and 
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weigh.     Each  gram  of  silver  chloride  is  equivalent  to  .i)\\rZ 

gram  of  potassmm  chloride,  or  — — ^— • 

^  percentage  of  KCi  in  substance. 

2.  Qualitative  Tests, — The  solution  should  be  water 
white,  free  from  sediment,  and  should  not  color  or  precipi- 
tate by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  carbonattt. 

61.  Electrolysis. — The  analyses  required  in  the  control 
of  electrolytic  processes  for  the  preparation  of  alkali,  chlo- 
rine, and  potassium  chlorate  are  so  similar  to  those  already 
treated  that  no  more  than  a  reference  to  them  is  reciuircd. 

1.  Brine, — Analyze  according  to  Art.  1. 

2.  Caustic  liquor  may  contain  sodium  chloride,  sorliuni 
hypochlorite  (possibly  sodium  chlorate),  scKlium  hydrate, 
and  more  or  less  sodium  carbonate.  Analyze  according  to 
Art-  66. 

3-     Bleaching  Pcnvdcr  Chambers. — See  Art.  5/5. 

4.  Bleach  Liquor, — See  Art.  56, 

5.  Potassium-chlorate  liquor  may  contain  [)otassium  chlo- 
ride, potassium  hypochlorite,  p>tassium  chloratit,  and  hyi>o- 
chlorous  a«:id.     Analyze  according  to  Art.  56. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF   IRON 


INTRODUCTORY 

!•  Iron  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature  and  its  com- 
pounds are  abundant.  Probably  no  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  free  from  it,  yet  it  occurs  native  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  the  iron  thus  found  is  probably  of  meteoric 
origin  and  is  always  alloyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
other  metals,  as  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  etc.  The  strong 
affinity  of  iron  for  the  non-metals  explains  its  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  native  condition;  and  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  metal  and  its  ores  may  explain  why  iron  was 
among  the  later  useful  metals  to  be  discovered,  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed,  such  is  the  case.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  some  writers  think  iron  was  known  and  used  at  a 
much  earlier  period  in  the  world's  history  than  is  generally 
believed,  but  that  the  tendency  of  this  metal  to  corrode  has 
destroyed  all  traces  of  its  use  in  ancient  times,  while  instru- 
ments of  brass  and  bronze  remain. 

Chemically  pure  iron  is  valuable  only  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  as  a  curiosity,  as  it  has  no  use  in  the  arts  except,  per- 
haps, in  medicine.  It  may  be  obtained  on  a  small  scale  in 
several  ways,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  reduction 
of  pure  ferric  oxide  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  electrical  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  pure  ferrous 
sulphate  or  chloride. 

While  pure  iron  is  devoid  of  value,  when  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  elements,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  widely 
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used  of  all  the  metals.     In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overestimate  its  importance  in  the  arts. 

It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  iron,  nor  is  much 
known  of  the  early  development  of  its  manufacture;  and  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  present  subject  to  treat  of  the  history  of 
the  process,  but  to  deal  with  conditions  as  we  find  them  today. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ores  depends  on  chemical 
principles  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.     As  iron  does 
not  occur  native,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  its  compounds, 
and  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  metal 
shall  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  give  it  the  properties 
that  have  made  it  so  valuable.     The  method  almost  univer- 
sally cMuployed  at  present  is  to  charge  in  the  ore,  together 
with  the  fuel — which  at  present  is  nearly  always  either  coke, 
(oal,  or  charcoal — at  the  top  of  a  tall  furnace,  and  as  the  ore 
always  contains  extraneous  matter,  a  flux  is  also  added  in 
the  i)n)p(T  amount  to  form  a  fusible  slag  with  these  impuri- 
ties.     I  lot  air  is  blown  into  the  furnace  near  the  bottom,  and 
coniiiii'   in  contact  with  the  highly    heated   fuel  in  excess. 
f<  >rins  (  arbon  monoxide,  which  passes  up  through  the  descend- 
iiii;  thari^c  of  ore,  fuel,  and  flux.     At  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace*,  both  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  the  carbon  monoxide 
thus  fornu'd  act  as  reducing  agents  on  the  ore,  removing  the 
«)xyi^<n  and  leaving"  metallic  iron,  which,  at  the  intense  heat 
near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  melts  and  drops  to  the  bot- 
tom, taking  up  some  carbon  from  the  fuel,   and  silicon,  sul- 
phur. j)h«>si)horus,  and   manganese  from  the  ore,    fuel,  and 
flux.      At  the  same  time,  the  silica,  alumina,  lime,   and  mag- 
nesia of  the  oic,  fuel,  antl  fhix  unite,  forming  a  fluid  slag, 
\vhi(  h,  being'  li^liter  than  iron,  floats  on  the  molten  metal  in 
the  bottom.      Tlie  iron  and  slag  thtis  formed  are  drawn  out 
at  i)roj)er  intervals  throuj^h  openings  provided  for  them  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

When  the  ascending  gas  reaches  the  top  of  the  furnace,  it 
contains  t'onsiderable  carbon  monoxide,  which,  as  we  already 
know,  is  very  combustible.  It  passes  through  an  opening 
near  the  top  of  the  furna(^e  and  is  led  through  the  **  down- 
comer  "  to   a    feedpipe.       Part    of  it   is    conducted    to    the 
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so-called  stoves  and  burned  in  them  to  heat  them  up.  The 
stoves  are  then  used  to  heat  the  blast  of  air  blown  in  near 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  by  means  of  blowing  engines. 
The  part  of  the  gas  not  used  in  the  stoves  is  burned  under 
the  boilers  that  produce  steam  to  run  the  blowing  engines. 

Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  process,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  in  detail. 


TROHf  ORES 


CliASSIFICATION  OF  IRON  ORES 

2«  Definition  of  Ore. — In  its  generally  accepted  sense, 
an  ore  is  a  naturally  occurring  substance  containing  a  metal 
in  such  quantity  and  condition  that  it  may  be  profitably 
worked  for  that  metal.  The  metal  may  be  either  in  the 
native  condition  mixed  with  other  substances  or  may  be  a 
compound  of  the  metal.  As  iron  does  not  occur  native,  its 
ores  are  compounds,  and  as  only  a  few  of  these  compounds 
can  be  profitably  worked  for  iron,  the  ores  of  iron  are  few  in 
number. 

3.  The  oxides  and  carbonate  of  iron  are  about  the  only 
compounds  of  this  metal  that  are  ores  according  to  our  defi- 
nition. There  are  several  of  these,  if  we  include  combina- 
tions of  these  oxides  with  other  substances  forming  minerals 
that  are  sometimes  used  as  ores.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  no  ore  ever  occurs  pure,  but  always  contains  foreign 
matter  in  varying  quantities.  The  impurities  most  fre- 
quently found  in  iron  ores  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magne- 
sia, manganese,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

All  ores  contain  some  of  these  substances,  and  nearly  all 
contain  all  of  them  in  varying  proportions.  Besides  these 
substances,  which  are  nearly  always  present,  a  number  of 
others  are  found  associated  with  certain  ores.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  ores  of  iron: 
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4.  Magrnetlte. — Magnetite  is  an  anhydrous  oxide  having 
the  formula  Pefi ^^  and,  consequently,  if  pure,  would  con- 
tain 72.42  per  cent,  of  iron,  thus  making  it  the  richest  of 
the  iron  ores.  It  usually  contains  deleterious  substances, 
however,  especially  titanium,  and  frequently  a  high  percent- 
age of  sulphur,  and  is  not  easily  reduced,  so  it  is  not  usually 
considered  as  valuable  as  hematite,  even  though  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  this  ore  is  lower.  Magnetite  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  distinct  oxide,  but  rather  as  a  mixture 
of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  Fefi^^FeO,  It  is  black,  brittle, 
and  magnetic,  and  gives  a  black  streak  when  drawn  across 
unglazed  {x^rcelain.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  crystals  and 
sometimes  in  a  granular  condition,  like  sand,  but  generally  in 
the  massive  form. 

/>.  IXoiX  Hematite. — This  is  an  anhydrous  oxide  having 
the  formula  I'cfi^.  It  occurs  in  earthy  and  compact  forms, 
and  a  number  of  varieties  are  found,  that  is,  crystalline,  col- 
umnar, fibrous,  and  amorphous.  Special  names  have  been 
j^iven  to  the  various  forms.  Thus,  the  brilliant  crystalline 
variety  is  known  as  specular  iron  ore;  the  scaly,  foliated 
variety  is  known  as  micaceous  iron  ore,  and  the  earthy  varie- 
ties are  often  known  as  red  ocher. 

Tills  ore  varies  in  eolor  from  a  deep  red  to  a  steel  gray, 
l)ut  all  varieties  ^ive  a  red  streak  when  drawn  across 
unj^lazed  ])()rrelain. 

Theoretieally,  it  eontains  TO  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  on 
aetoiint  of  its  ahundanc^e,  its  comparative  freedom  from 
injurious  eonslituents,  and  the  character  of  the  iron  it 
yields,  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  iron. 

(>.     Hrowii    lliMiiatito. — Brown    hematite,    or    limonite, 

is  hydrated  ferrie  oxide,  and  is  generally  represented  by  the 
formula  'Ilu\^0^/M f^(\  Ilenee,  it  theoretically  contains 
r)<.^.S9  per  eent.  of  iron.  It  oecurs  in  both  compact  and 
earthy  varieties.  Pipe,  or  stalactitic,  ore  and  bog  ore  are 
brown  hematite.  Its  (olor  varies  from  brownish  black  to 
yellowish  brown,  hut  it  always  leaves  a  yellowish-brown 
streak  on  unglazed  poreelain. 
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7*  Ferrous  Carbonate.  —  This  ore  has  the  formula 
FeCO^  and  thus,  theoretically,  contains  48.28  per  cent,  of 
iron.  It  occurs  in  several  varieties,  known  as  spathic  ore, 
clay  ironstone,  and  black  band.  Spathic  ore,  when  quite 
pure,  has  a  pearly  luster  and  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to 
brown.  The  crystallized  variety  is  known  as  siderite. 
When  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  the  veins  of 
ore  are  decomposed  to  considerable  depth  and  a  layer  of 
brown  hematite  is  formed.  This  ore  frequently  contains 
considerable  manganese,  and  in  some  places  is  used  for  the 
production  of  spiegeleisen,  which  may  be  considered  as  iron 
containing  a  high  percentage  (usually  from  8  to  25  per  cent.) 
of  manganese.  Clay  ironstone  is  a  variety  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate that  occurs  in  detached  nodules  or  in  layers  of  nod- 
ules usually  in  the  coal  measures.  It  varies  in  color  from 
light  yellow  to  brown,  but  the  light-colored  ore  rapidly 
becomes  brown  when  exposed  to  air.  Like  spathic  ore,  it 
usually  contains  considerable  manganese.  Black  band  is 
a  clay  ironstone  containing  considerable  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, which  gives  it  so  dark  a  color  that  it  frequently  resem- 
bles coal.  The  carbonates  are  not  largely  used  as  ores  in 
this  country. 

8,  Pyrlte. — According  to  our  definition  of  ore,  pyrite  is 
not  an  ore,  in  this  country  at  least;  but  after  extracting 
the  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue 
of  iron  oxide,  known  as  **blue  billy,"  is  sometimes  mixed  in 
small  quantity  with  ores  for  the  production  of  iron. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   IROX  OKE8  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

O,  Magrnetite. — This  ore  is  found  principally  in  a  belt 
running  along  the  Eastern  coast,  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
South  Carolina.  There  is  considerable  of  it  in  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  the  largest  deposits  are 
found  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  found  in 
Missouri  and  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  is  mined  in  East- 
ern Canada. 
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The  mineral  /rank/inife  is  closely  allied  to  this  ore,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  as  a  mixture  of  magnetite  with  tte 
oxides  of  manganese  and  zinc.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
a  mixture  of  ferric  and  manganic  oxides  with  ferrous,  man- 
ganous,  and  zinc  oxides.  In  appearance  it  closely  resembles 
magnetite,  but  is  less  magnetic.  In  New  Jersey,  where  it 
occurs  quite  abundantly,  it  is  treated  for  the  extraction  of 
zinc,  and  the  residue  thus  obtained  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen. 

lO.  JUhI  Hematite. — Until  the  discovery  of  the  deposits 
of  this  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  it  was  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  a  belt  extending  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Ignited  States,  just  west  of  the  magnetite  deposits,  and  ending 
in  Alabama.  Some  of  this  ore  is  found  in  New  York,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  north  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  At 
present,  the  greater  part  of  the  red  hematite  used  in  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Ore  of  almost 
any  desired  composition  may  be  obtained  in  this  district;  and 
the  enormous  quantity  of  ore,  its  purity,  the  comparatively 
small  cost  of  mining,  and  the  shipping  facilities  have  made 
this  the  jrreat  ore-producing  section  of  the  United  States. 

1  1.  IJrown  Ili'niatlto,  or  Tjlmonlte. — This  ore  is  found 
ill  a  \u:\[  lyiiiL;-  west  of  the  red  hematite  in  the  eastern  part 
'»t  tlir  riiiud  States.  C(^nsiderable  of  it  was  formerly 
mined  in  Central  Pt-nnsylvania  and  there  is  much  of  it 
in  .Mabama.  It  is  also  mined  in  the  New  England  States 
and  in  the  Lake  J^uperior  district. 

Iti,  C'arbonato. — This  ore  is  important  in  Europe,  espe* 
eially  in  Enj^^land,  but  there  is  not  much  of  it  in  this  country. 
It  usually  occurs  with  bituminous  coal  or  in  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  mined  to  a  certain  extent  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  r)hio. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  of  tlie  Western  States,  but  as 
these  discovc.Ties  artM^oniparatively  recent,  and  as  the  mines 
have  not  been  developed  to  any  j^reat  extent,  it  is  impossible 
to  ^ive  much  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  ore  in  this 
section  at  present. 
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VAIiUATION   OF   IRON    ORE 

13.  In  deciding  the  value  of  an  iron  ore,  several  things 
must  be  considered.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of 
the  ore  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains,  and  ore 
is  usually  sold  for  a  certain  price  per  unit  of  iron.  The 
freedom  of  the  ore  from  injurious  constituents  must  also  be 
considered,  and  if  considerable  quantities  of  such  substances 
are  present,  the  ore  rapidly  declines  in  value.  The  physical 
properties  of  the  ore  and  its  proximity  to  market  are  also 
important  factors.  As  magnetite  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  iron  of  any  of  the  ores,  it  would  be  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  if  the  amount  of  iron  alone  were  considered, 
but  as  it  usually  contains  considerable  quantities  of  injuri- 
ous substances — especially  titanium  and  sulphur — and  as  it 
is  difficult  to  reduce,  it  is  not  as  valuable  as  hematite.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  is  very  rich  and  free  from  impurities,  is 
soft  and  easily  reduced,  and  as  it  is  a  surface  ore  lying  in  a 
horizontal  layer,  is  mined  very  cheaply  by  means  of  steam 
shovels.  But  it  is  not  usually  considered  very  valuable,  for 
it  is  very  fine,  and  when  charged  into  an  ordinary  furnace 
running,  as  is  usual,  with  other  ores,  much  of  it  is  blown 
out  with  the  escaping  gases  and  it  fouls  the  stoves  and  clogs 
the  boiler  flues.  The  part  that  stays  in  the  furnace  tends 
to  hang  to  the  walls  for  a  time  and  then  to  slip,  cooling  the 
furnace  and  producing  poor  iron. 


PREPARATIOX    OF    ORES 

14.  In  this  country,  most  of  the  ores  are  used  just  as 
they  come  from  the  mine,  but  in  some  cases  a  preliminary 
treatment  is  an  advantage  and  sometimes  a  necessity.  The 
preliminary  treatment  is  very  simple,  however,  and  is  usually 
confined  to  three  operations — viz.,  washing,  crushing,  and 
roasting. 

15.  "Washing:. — The  rich  ores,  generally  used  at  the 
present  time,  require  no  treatment,  but  it  is  sometimes  more 
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economical,  on  account  of  location  or  for  some  other  cause, 
to  use  poorer  ores  that  may  be  improved  by  washing  or 
other  treatment.  For  instance,  the  limonite  ores  that  occur 
in  detached  nodules  mixed  with  clay  are  washed  to  remove 
the  clay,  leaving  the  ore.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  first  passing  water  over  it  in  an  ordinary  trough,  when 
much  of  the  finer  material  is  carried  off.  The  ore  and  the 
remaining  dirt  are  then  carried  to  a  revolving  screen,  known 
as  a  trommel,  and  the  remaining  clay,  etc.  is  washed  out 
by  means  of  a  spray  of  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
sc  reen  and  the  method  of  delivering  the  water  are  frequently 
varied.  Sometimes  a  pipe  carries  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  trommel,  and  sometimes  a  flat  screen  is  used.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  screen  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  and 
given  a  motion  sidewise,  the  ore  is  run  on  to  the  upper  end 
of  it,  together  with  a  stream  of  water,  which  washes  the 
clay  through  the  screen,  while  the  motion  causes  the  ore  to 
pass  on  to  the  lower  end  of  it. 

10.  Crushing. — At  the  present  time,  most  ores  are 
used  just  as  they  come  from  the  mines,  but  some  of  the 
hard,  refractory  ores  that  are  mined  in  large  lumps  are 
broken  up  before  charging  into  the  furnace.  Probably  the 
form  of  apparatus  most  frequently  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  Hlake's  rock  crusher,  in  which  the  ore  is 
crushed  between  a  hard,  moving  jaw  and  a  hard,  fixed  face. 
Sometimes  the  ores  are  broken  by  hand,  and  stamps,  rolls, 
and  centrifugal  machines  arc  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
stam|)s  used  for  this  purpose  are  shoes  of  iron  or  steel  having 
an  up-and-down  motion,  and  acting  on  a  steel  plate.  They 
are  usually  worked  in  sets,  each  set  consisting  of  several 
stamps.  The  rolls  are  iron  or  steel  cylinders,  and  are 
usually  worked  in  opjjosite  directions.  The  centrifugal 
mat^hines  are  hollow  cylinders  containing  large  iron  balls. 
For  uniformity  in  smelting,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage, 
when  refractory  ores  are  used,  to  have  the  large  lumps 
broken  up.  The  size  to  which  the  lumps  should  be  reduced 
will  depend   largely  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  furnace 
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and  the  character  of  the  ore.  Large  lumps  allow  the  gases 
to  pass  through  more  freely,  while  small  lumps  or  fine  ore 
pack  more  closely  together  and  offer  greater  resistance  to 
the  blast,  thus  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  furnace,  but  a 
larger  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  reducing  gases. 

17.  Roasting:. — Some  ores  are  roasted  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  several  purposes.  These  are  to  desulphurize 
the  ore,  either  entirely  or  partially,  to  expel  water,  to  expel 
carbon  dioxide,  and  to  expel  other  volatile  matter.  Two 
other  objects  that  are  not  directly  aimed  at  in  roasting  are 
frequently  accomplished.  The  ore  is  usually  made  more 
porous,  thus  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  reducing  gases, 
and  the  lumps  of  some  ores  break  up  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  In  the  case  of  magnetite,  roasting  converts  the  fer- 
rous oxide  into  ferric  oxide,  and  thus  lessens  the  liability  of 
the  iron  to  pass  into  the  slag. 

Roasting  or  calcination  is  accomplished  in  open  heaps,  in 
stalls,  or  in  kilns.  Where  fuel  is  cheap  and  space  is  abun- 
dant, ores  are  frequently  roasted  in  open  heaps.  When  this 
method  is  adopted,  a  layer  of  coal  a  few  inches  thick  is 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  a  layer  of  ore  is  spread  over  it ; 
coal  and  ore  are  then  added  in  alternate  layers  until  the  pile 
is  from  4  to  9  feet  in  height,  the  proportion  of  ore  to  fuel 
increasing  from  the  bottom  towards  the  top.  The  coal  at 
the  base  of  the  pile  is  ignited  and  the  combustion  extends 
throughout  the  pile.  If  at  any  time  during  the  operation 
any  part  of  the  surface  indicates  that  the  combustion  is  pro- 
ceeding too  rapidly  at  that  point,  it  is  damped  down  by  the 
addition  of  fine  ore.  The  operation  is  allowed  to  proceed 
until  all  the  coal  in  the  heap  is  burned. 

Black  band  ore  frequently  contains  enough  carbonaceous 
matter  to  accomplish  the  roasting  without  the  addition  of 
fuel,  except  one  layer  of  coal,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  to  start  the  combustion. 

In  some  districts,  calcination  is  accomplished  in  stalls, 
which  are  rectangular  spaces  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls 
from  6  to  12  feet  in   height.     These  walls  are  perforated 
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by  two  rows  of  air  holes,  each  about  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  lower  row  is  near  the  bottom  and  the  second 
row  about  3  feet  above  the  first.  The  floor  of  the  stall 
usually  slopes  slightly  towards  the  open  side.  The  operation 
of  roasting  is  conducted  the  same  as  in  open  heaps,  but  less 
fuel  is  used,  the  draft  is  more  under  control,  and  a  more 
perfect  calcination  is  accomplished. 

The  calcination  of  ores  in  kilns  is  more  economical,  as 
regards  fuel  and  labor,  than  either  of  the  foregoing  proc- 
esses, and,  in  addition  to  economy,  the  process  is  more 
under  control  and  a  more  uniform  product  results.  There 
are  a  number  of  forms  of  kilns.  Among  the  best  known  are 
the  Gjers,  Grittinger,  and  Davis-Colby. 

In  Fig.  1  '*s  shown  a  vertical  section  of  the  Gjers  calcinini^ 
kiln.     This  is  a  circular  kiln  built  of  iron  plates  and  lined 

with  about  14  inches 
of  firebrick.  A  com- 
mon size  for  kilns  of 
this  kind  is  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom, 20  feet  at  the 
widest  part,  and  18 
feet  at  the  top.  The 
height  of  such  a  kiln 
would  be  about  30  feet 
and  its  capacity  0,000 
cubic  feet,  but  thev 
are  also  constructed  of 
more  than  twice  this 
capacity.  The  kiln 
rests  on  a  cast-iron 
ring  supported  on  cast- 
iron  columns  about  ;50 
inches  in  height,  leav- 
ing a  clear  space  for  the 
riMuoval  of  the  roasted 
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Fig.  1 


\n\\     A  cast-iron  cone  with  its  ai)ex   upwards  rests  on    the 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  kiln.     This  directs  the  descending 
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ore  outwards  and  renders  its  removal  more  easy.  A  series 
-  of  openings  (/  supplied  with  doors  extends  around  the  kiln 
near  the  bottom,  for  the  admission  of  air;  and  the  siipplv 
may  be  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  doors  as  the  cai« 
may  demand.  As  the  roasted  ore  is  removed  from  llie 
bottom,  fresh  ore  and  fuel  are  added  at  the  top;  hence,  the 
process  is  continuous. 

The  Grittinger  ore  roaster  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Like  the 
(ijcrs  kiln,  it  is  built  of  iron  plates  lined  with  firebrick.  The 
kiln  rests  on  a  masonry  base.  A  star -shaped  cone  rests  on 
the   masonry  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  this  directs  the 


ore  outwards  into  the  chutes.  Fig.  3  shows  the  star- 
shaped  cone  and  the  chutes  as  they  appear  when  looked  at 
from  above,  A  large  flue  passing  up  in  the  cone  supplies 
air  to  the  center  of  the  kiln,  andthe  openingsnear  the  bottom 
supply  air  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  ore.  The  roaster 
shown    in    Fig,   2   is  supplied   with  a   cast-iron   hood   and 
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chimney.  These  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  roaster,  but 
are  advantageous  when  ores  containing  much  sulphur  are 
roasted,  as  they  carry  off  the  fumes  of  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
raw  ore  and  fuel  are  charged  at  the  top,  as  in  the  Gjers  kiln, 
and  the  roasted  ore  is  discharged  from  the  chutes. 

The  Davis-Colby  ore  roaster,  shown  in  Fig.  4,  uses  gas  as 
the  fuel.  It  con-sists  of  two  concentric  shafts  of  brickwork 
having  between  them  a  space  e,  about  18  inches  at  the  top 
and  24  inches  at  the 
bottom,  to  contain 
the  ore  under  treat- 
ment. The  outer 
shaft  contains  the 
gas  flues  X,  the  fire 
arches  b,  the  air6ues 
and  poking  holes  ^, 
and  the  chutes  c,  for 
removing  the  roasted 
ore.  The  inner  shaft,/ 
contains  the  open- 
ings (/through  which 
the  products  of  com- 
bustion enter  the 
shaft.  These  waste 
gases  are  carried  fX~-^'' 
down  and  escape 
through  the  under- 
ground flue/',  which 
connects  with  the 
draft  stack.  The  ore 
is  dumped  upon  the 
cone  /,  which  covers 
the  inner  shaft,  and 
this     distributes     it.  '''°'*' 

This  roaster  is  sometimes  modified  by  building  the  draft 
stack  on  the  shaft /and  leading  the  products  of  combustion 
up  through  this,  but  when  this  is  done  the  difficulty  of 
charging  the  ore  is  increased. 
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18,  Kiiles  for  DoHulphiirlzIni^r  Ores. — The  following 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Mr.  Valentine  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Heat  alone,  without  access  of  air,  can  remove  at  best 
only  one-half  of  the  sulphur  present. 

tj.  Atmospheric  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
proper  desulphurization. 

3.  Even  at  a  low  heat,  ore  is  properly  desulphurized  if 
air  can  gain  access  freely  to  the  FrS^  in  it. 

4.  Sulphate  of  iron  can  be  decomposed  by  heat  equally 
well  with  or  without  air. 

r».  In  order  that  the  residuum  of  sulphur  in  roasted  ores 
may  consist,  so  far  as  jK>ssible,  of  sulphates,  the  roasting 
must  be  done  under  free  access  of  air. 

T).  Fusion  or  sintering  of  ore  is  likely  to  prevent  any 
further  desulphurization. 

T.  Sintering  does  not  allow  much  of  the  remaining  sul- 
phur to  be  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

5.  Fusion,  hence,  should  never  occur  in  roasting,  except 
after  continued  heating  in  air  at  a  lower  temperature. 

1^      Ore^  lannot  he  properly  desulphurized  in  the   upper 

pari  of  the  bla^l  furnace. 

\n.  An  (tVnirnt  roaster  must  allow  easv  control  of  heat, 
aljiiiidatu   arc  rss  <»f  air  to  the  hot  ore,  and  rapid  removal  of 

the  protliKts  of  c'«>ini)ustion. 


IIET. 

19.  (Juitc  a  variety  of  fuels  may  be  used  in  the  blast  fur- 
luue,  j)r(>viile(l  the  furnace  is  modified  to  suit  the  particular 
case.  With  j)r«)j)er  modifications,  it  has  been  found  that 
raw  non-cakiiij;-  coal,  turf,  and  wood  are  available,  but  in 
tiiis  country  at  the  present  time  the  only  fuels  used  to  any 
(^onsi(leral)le  extent  are  C(.)ke,  charcoal,  and  anthracite  coal. 
Coke  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  fuel  for  the  blast 
furnace,  and  is   much  more   largely  used   than  either  of  the 
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Bothers.     Charcoal  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of 
■  its    freedom   from    impurities  and   because    it    is  generally 
lieved  that  charcoal  iron  is  better  for  some  purposes  than 
2  iron  made  in  a  coke  furnace.     Anthracite  is  used  princi- 
pally in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  as  the  proximity  of  the  mines 
makes  it  the  cheapest  fuel  available.     In  some  cases  a  mix- 
ture of  coke  and  anthracite  is  used. 

30.  Coke. — Coke  is  the  combustible  residue  left  when 
the  volatile  constituents  of  bituminous  coal  are  expelled  by 
heat.  Much  of  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  is  expelled  with 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  so  that  the  coke  usually  contains  con- 
siderably less  sulphur  than  the  coal  from  which  it  is  made. 
Coke  made  from  different  coals  and  by  different  methods 
varies  both  in  composition  and  properties.  In  determining 
the  value  of  coke  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel,  both  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  physical  structure  must  be  taken  into 
account.  A  good  coke  for  furnace  use  should  contain  a  low 
percentage  of  ash,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon. 

It  should  be  strong  and  hard,  for  the  softer  coke  softens 
still  more  when  heated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  and 
will  not  bear  the  weight  on  it  well.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
burns  more  readily  than  the  hard  coke,  and  much  of  its 
power  is  gone  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
where  it  should  burn  in  order  to  work  economically.  At 
all  events,  the  coke  should  be  uniform  in  composition  and 
properties,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  good  results  with- 
out a  uniform  fuel. 

31.  Charcoal. — Charcoal  is  the  carbonaceous  residue 
that  remains  when  wood  is  partially  burned  with  a  limited 
supply  of  air,  or  heated  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  generally 
obtained  by  making  a  pile  of  wood  closely  packed  together, 
covering  it  with  earth  to  allow  but  little  air  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  and  igniting  the  wood.  Part  of  the  wood  is  thus 
consumed  in  charring  the  remainder.  Considerable  charcoal 
is  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
alcohol  and  other  manufacturing  processes. 
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Charcoal  is  more  expensive  than  coke,  and  as  it  is  not  as 
strong,  it  will  not  bear  up  the  burden  as  well ;  hence,  it  is 
only  used  in  comparatively  small  furnaces.  On  account  of  its 
freedom  from  impurities,  it  is  thought  to  produce  a  superior 
grade  of  iron,  and  is  consequently  used  to  a  certain  extent. 

2*im  Anthracite. — Anthracite  is  a  strong  hard  coal  and 
bears  up  the  burden  well  while  at  a  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature, but  as  it  is  very  dense  it  burns  slowly,  and  when  it 
romes  to  the  hotter  portion  of  the  furnace  it  decrepitates,  fall- 
ing into  small  pieces  that  cause  the  charge  to  descend  slowly 
and  hinder  the  ascent  of  the  gases.  Hence,  a  higher  blast  pres- 
sure is  generally  used  in  furnaces  using  anthracite  than  in 
those  using  coke.  The  anthracite  furnace  should  also  have  a 
larger  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  height  than  a  coke  furnace. 


FliUXES 

2li.    As  nearly  all  iron  ores  contain  an  excess  of  silica,  a 
basic  substance  that  will  unite  with  the  silica,  forming  a 
fusible  slag,  is  required  as  a   flux.     For  this  purpose,  lime- 
sit  >iic  is  almost  universally  employed,    though  dolomite  is 
used   to  sonic  extent.       The  value  of   a   limestone  as  a  flux 
dcpciuls   on   its   freedom  from  impurities,  especially  silicon 
and   sulphur.      The   presence  of  silica  in  the  stone  rapidly 
reduces  its   efticiency  as  a   flux,  and  as  the  lime  unites  with 
the  sulj>hur  of  the  slock,  thus  removing  it  from  the  furnace 
in  tlie  shi^-,  it  is  iin[)ortanl  that  the  stone  should  be  free  from 
sulphur  to  start  with.      A  small  amount  of  magnesia  in   the 
stone  ap})ears  to   be  an  advantage,  but  a  high  percentage   is 
detrinienlal,  e\cei)l  in  the   production  of  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manjj^anese,   et(\,   in  which  cases  a  diflicultly  fusible   slag  is 
desired.      Vor   the   })ro(luclion   of   Bessemer   iron,    it   is   also 
inij)ortant    that  the   stone  should   be  free  from   phosphorus, 
for  practically  all  the  phos})hortis  in  the  stone,  as  well  as  that 
in    the  fuel  and  ore,  go   into   the  iron.     A  small   amount  of 
magnesia  in  the  flux   aj^pears  to  make  the  slag  more  fusible, 
but   a  larger  quantity  decreases  its  fusibility;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  stone  containing  but  little  of  it  is  preferred. 
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The  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off  by  the  heat  before  the 
stone  begins  to  act  as  a  flux,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
economize  fuel  by  burning  the  stone  to  lime,  using  a  cheap 
fuel  for  this  purpose,  before  charging  it  into  the  furnace. 
This  was  not  successful,  however,  for  the  lime  appears  to 
absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  escaping  gases  in  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  changed  back  to  carbonate.  The  carbon 
dioxide  must  then  be  driven  off  again  in  the  hotter  part  of 
the  furnace  before  fluxing  begins. 

A  few  ores  contain  an  excess  of  basic  material,  and  in  such 
cases  an  acid  material  must  be  added  to  form  a  slag.  This 
is  frequently  done  by  mixing  with  a  silicious  ore  in  the 
proper  proportion. 

34.  The  Efficiency  of  liimestone. — The  usual  method 
of  calculating  the  efficiency  of  a  limestone  is  as  follows: 
Multiply  the  percentage  of  lime  by  .54;  multiply  the  per- 
centage of  alumina  by  .87;  multiply  thfe  percentage  of  mag- 
nesia by  .75.  Add  the  results,  subtract  the  percentage  of 
silica,  and  the  result  will  be  the  amount  of  silica  that  the 
stone  will  flux.  For  example,  take  a  stone  having  the  com- 
position 

SiO^    =    5.00^ 

Al^O^  =  .80^ 
CaO  =  50.04^ 
Mg-0  =    1.27^ 

Then,  .80  X  .87  =      .70 

50.64  X  .54  =  27.35 
1.27  X  .75  =      .95 

29.00 

This  gives  the  amount  of  silica  that  will  be  fluxed  by  the 
basic  material  in  the  stone.  Then,  subtractinji^  the  silica  in  the 
stone,  we  have  29  —  5  =  24,  the  efficiency  of  the  stone  in  terms 
of  silica,  or,  in  other  words,  100  pounds  of  the  stone  will  flux 
24  pounds  of  silica  contained  in  the  ore  and  fuel.  This  method 
of  calculation  of  the  efficiency  of  a  stone  is  useful  in  many 
cases,  but  it  is  based  on  theoretical  calculations,  and  in 
practice  yields  a  slag  that  is  too  acid  for  ordinary  purposes. 


given.  The  blowing  engines  at  most  of  the  furnaces  at  the 
present  time  are  of  the  vertical  type,  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  There  are  a  number  of  these  engines  that  have 
proved  themselves  very  good,  each  having  some  advantage 
over  the  others. 
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In  these  engines  the  blowing  cylinder,  or  **  blowing  tub," 
as  it  is  usually  called,  is  at  the  top.  It  is  fitted  with  valves, 
so  that  when  the  piston  passes  up  the  air  is  forced  out  at  the 
top  to  the  blast  main,  and  at  the  same  time  air  is  drawn  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston  passes 
down,  air  is  forced  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
blast  main,  while  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  top  to  fill  the 
cylinder.  A  good  arrangement  is  to  have  at  least  three 
blowing  engines,  any  two  of  which  will  easily  produce  all 
the  blast  ever  required.  Then,  by  always  having  one  engine 
idle  and  alternating,  all  necessary  repairs  may  be  made  with- 
out interfering  with  the  blast,  which  is  so  important  for  the 
successful  working  of  the  furnace. 


STOVES 


36.  Formerly  a  cold  blast  was  used  in  furnaces,  but  con- 
siderable extra  fuel  was  required  to  heat  the  large  amount 
of  air  blown  into  the  furnace,  and  at  present  a  hot  blast  is 
used  almost  exclusively.  The  blast  is  heated  in  so-called 
stoves  by  means  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  furnace.  These 
stoves  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  iron  pipe  stoves  tiud  regenerative 
stoves. 


PIPE  STOVES 

37.  When  the  hot  blast  was  first  introduced,  cast-iron 
pipe  stoves  were  employed  to  heat  it.  One  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  stoves  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
chamber  of  firebrick,  along  each  long  side  of  which  circular 
mains  a  and  b  pass  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  These 
mains  are  fitted  with  sockets  that  receive  the  ends  of 
inverted  U-shaped  cast-iron  pipes,  which  form  an  arch  and 
connect  the  two  mains.  Each  stove  usually  contains  from 
eight  to  twelve  of  these  U-shaped  pipes.  The  gas  from  the 
furnace  is  burned  in  the  chamber  between  the  mains,  and 
the  flame  passes  up  between  and  around  the  pipes,  thus 


so 
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heatinj;  them.  There  are  generally  partitions  in  the  mains 
between  the  sockets,  so  that  the  cold  air  forced  in  a  passes 
through  the  first  pipe  to  A,  then  back  through  the  second 
pipe  to  a,  and  so  on 
until  it  has  passed 
through  all  the  pipes 
and  has  become 
heated,  when  it 
leaves  the  stove  by 
the  hot-air  main. 

This  stove  has  been 
modified  in  many 
ways  until  at  present 
there  are  a  number 
of  forms  of  pipe 
stoves  in  use,  but  all 
depend  on  the  same 
principle  and  may  be 
considered  as  modi- 
fications of  the  stove 
just  described. 
These  stoves  are 
much  cheaper  than 
the  regenerative 
stoves,  and  produce 
a  comparatively  evcii 
tem]wrature,  wliii'h 
is  favorable  U>x  the 
production  of  a  goitl 
quality  of  foumlry 
'"'  "  iron,    and    conse- 

liked  by  many  funiaceinen  at  small  furnaces 
irmi.  Tilt:  principal  objections  to  them  are 
ill  n-it  hi'iil  llii;  blast  to  a  temperature  exceeding 
liciut  rajiidly  burn iiiy;  out  the  pipes, and  if  an  even 
:  is  not  ciuuiniially  maintained  the  pipes  crack 
paiision  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in 
,  anil  the  expense  oi  keeping  the  stoves  in  repair 


A-^. — 


quentiv  arc  w 
makiuji  foiui. 
thai  Ihrv  wil 
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is  relatively  large.  In  addition  to  these  objections,  the  back 
pressure  in  pipe  stoves  is  always  considerable  and  there  is 
always  more  or  less  leakage,  thus  throwing  extra  work  on 
the  blowing  engines. 


REGEXERATIVE  STOVES 

28.  On  account  of  the  objections  just  enumerated  and 
the  relatively  high  temperature  of  blast  now  employed,  the 
pipe  stoves  have  been  quite  generally  superseded  by  stoves 
built  on  the  regenerative  principle  of  Sir  W.  Siemens.  The 
adoption  of  these  stoves  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
saving  in  fuel  and  an  increased  output,  and  the  cost  of 
repairs  has  been  greatly  reduced.  There  are  four  types  of 
regenerative  stoves,  viz.,  the  Cowper,  the  Whitwell,  the 
Massick  and  Crooks,  and  the  Kennedy  stoves.  These  are 
all  good  and  are  all  largely  used. 

29.  The  Cowjper  Stove. — This  stove  is  round  in  form 
and  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  casing  lined  with  firebrick. 
It  is  covered  with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  also  lined  with  fire- 
brick. Most  of  the  interior  of  the  stove  is  filled  in  with  a 
checkerwork  of  firebrick,  but  at  one  side  of  the  stove  a  cir- 
cular flame  flue,  or  combustion  chamber  /,  is  left  clear. 
Fig.  7  is  a  vertical  section  showing  the  flame  flue  /  and 
Fig.  8  is  a  cross-section  showing  a  general  plan  of  the  stove. 
The  furnace  gas  enters  the  stove  through  the  valve  g^ 
mingles  with  the  air  that  enters  through  the  valve  a,  and 
burns  in  the  combustion  chamber  /.  The  divisions  in  the 
combustion  chamber,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  are  to  secure  a  more 
thorough  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  The  flame  and  heated 
products  of  combustion  pass  up  under  the  dome  and  then 
down  through  the  numerous  passages  in  the  checkerwork  of 
firebrick,  which  is  supported  by  the  pillars  /.  In  their 
downward  passage,  the  gases  give  up  much  of  their  heat  to 
the  checkerwork  of  brick  and  finally  pass  out  of  the  stove  at 
J,  into  the  draft  stack.  After  burning  the  gas  in  the  stove 
for  a  time,  the  brickwork  becomes  highly  heated,  especially 
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near  the  top  of  the  stove.  The  valves  a,  g,  and  s  are  now 
closed,  and  the  cold-air  valve  c  near  the  bottom  of  the 
checkerwork  and  the  hot-air  valve  near  the  bottom  of  the 
combustion    chamber    are    opened.        The    cold   air    from 


the  engines  enters  near  the  bottom  and,  passing  up  through 
the  checkerwork  of  hot  brick,  becomes  heated.  It  then 
passes  down  through  the  combustion  chamber  and  out  at 
the  valve  //  to  the  hot-blast  main  leading  to  the  furnace. 
At  the  sides  of  the  stove  are  the  cleaning  doors  d. 


30.  The  Whltwell  Stove.— This,  like  the  Cowper  stove, 
is  a  tall,  round  stove  consisting  of  a  casing  of  wrought  iron 
lined  with  firebrick.  It  differs  from  the  Cowper  stove  prin- 
cipally in  the  arrangement  of  the  inner  brickwork  and  in 
the  method  of  admitting  the  air  to  burn  the  gas.  Fig.  9 
shows  a  vertical  section  of  this  stove.  The  furnace  gas 
passes  into  the  stove  through  the  valve  ^,  where  it  meets  a 
limited  supply  of  air,  introduced  through  it,  and  partly  burns 
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^^  It  passes  up  through  the  flame  flue,  or  combustion  cham- 

^^^  jf.     The  unconsumed  gas  and  the  products  of  combus- 

"on.    pass  down  through  the  narrow  chambers,  as  indicated 

y  t  lie  arrows.     At  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  the  gas  meets  a 

f^^Vi  supply  of  air,  introduced  through  a\  and  the  combus- 

*^*^  is  completed  \nf' ,    The  hot  products  of  combustion  pass 

^^^^n   through  the  narrow  chambers,  as  indicated  by  the 

^^^:^ws,  and  escape  through  the  valve  s  to  the  draft  stack. 

*>€n  the  brickwork  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  valves  a^  g, 

^^  s  are  closed,  and  the  cold-blast  valve  c  and  hot-blast 

^\ve  //  are  opened.     The  blast  passes  through  the  stove  in 

\^^  reverse  of  the  course  taken  by  the  furnace  gases  and 

^^sses  out  by  the  valve  //  to  the  hot-blast  main. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  Cowper  stove,  the  gas  and  the  air 
Pass  out  of  the  stove  after  passing  up  and  down  through  the 
^tove  once,  while  in  the  Whitwell  the  gases  and  the  air  each 
pass  up  and  down  twice  before  leaving  the  stove;  hence,  the 
Cowper  stove  is  called  a  two-pa?s  stove  and  the  Whitwell 
a  four- pass  stove. 

31.  The  MasBick  and  Crook's  8tove. — This  stove  has 
the  combustion  chamber,  or  flame  flue,  in  the  center.  The 
hot  products  of  combustion  pass  down  through  chambers 
just  outside  of  the  combustion  chamber,  and  pass  up  through 
chambers  next  to  the  walls  of  the  stove,  escaping  through  a 
chimney  built  on  top  of  the  stove.  It  is  therefore  a  three- 
pass  stove. 

33.  The  Kennedy  Stove. — The  Kennedy  stove  is  built 
much  like  the  Whitwell,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  burning  the  gas  and  the  passage  of  air.  In  all 
the  stoves  mentioned  thus  far,  the  combustion  chamber  is 
heated  very  highly,  while  the  portions  of  the  stove  traversed 
by  the  products  of  combustion  just  before  their  escape  to 
the  chimney  are  relatively  cool.  Mr.  Kennedy  sought  to 
equalize  the  temperature  by  admitting  gas  and  air  at  the 
bottom  of  the  four  chambers,  thus  burning  the  gas  as  it 
passes  up  through  these  chambers  and  allowing  the  products 
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of  combustion  to  escape  directly  by  a  chimney  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  thus  having  a  direct  natural  draft.  When  the 
stove  is  heated,  the  valves  are  changed,  and  the  blast  passes 
through  all  four  chambers,  thus  making  the  stove  one-pass 
for  gas  and  four-pass  for  the  blast. 

33.  General  Remarks  on  Stoves. — All  these  stoves 
have  been. modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  suit  the 
conditions  at  different  furnaces.  In  many  places,  instead 
of  admitting  gas  and  air  by  separate  valves,  the  gas  is 
introduced  into  the  stove  through  a  jet  pipe  carried  on  a 
horizontal  slide  covering  the  opening  in  the  gas  main.  From 
this  it  is  blown  into  a  circular  opening  in  the  stove,  which  is 
larger  than  the  jet  pipe.  The  gas  thus  forced  in  under 
pressure  draws  in  the  air  necessary  for  its  combustion.  At 
each  furnace,  there  should  be  three  or  four  stoves  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  heat  the  blast.  If  there  are  four  stoves,  the 
blast  will  be  passing  through  two  of  them  while  two  are 
being  heated,  and  by  alternating  at  frequent  intervals  an 
even  temperature  may  be  maintained. 


TIIK    Fl  IIXACE 

III.  There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  size  and 
form  <»t"  fiirnac  OS  in  the  last  half  century,  and  as  chant^^'S 
arc  t oiuinualiv  heinty  made  in  the  stvle  of  buildintr,  it  i^ 
iinj)(»ssil)le  to  izivc  the  most  favorable  dimensions,  for  thi> 
i^  a  matter  tluit  has  not  been  determined.  Indeed,  if  fur- 
iKKcs  of  several  tvnt^s  were  run  side  bv  side  for  some  time, 
tliis  would  not  establish  the  most  favorable  form  for  i\^^ 
under  all  conditions,  for  the  form  of  furnace  that  will 
produee  the  best  results  with  one  kind  of  stock  will  not 
work  well  with  another  kind.  For  instance,  a  tall  furnace, 
relatively  small  in  diameter,  is  now  j^^enerally  considered  the 
best  for  coke  practice;  but  if  charcoal  were  used  in  such  a 
furnace,  it  would  be  crushed  by  the  great  weight  of  stock. 
Anthracite,  though  strong,  decrepitates  when  strongly 
heated   in   the  furnace,  and   fine  particles  mixing  with  the 
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slag  as  it  is  forming  produce  a  compact  mass  through 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  blast  to  penetrate  for  any  con- 
siderable distance;  hence,  a  furnace  in  which  anthracite  is 
to  be  used  as  the  fuel  should  be  rather  low  and  relatively 
large  in  diameter.  Fig.  10  shows  a  form  and  size  of  fur- 
nace that  appears  to  be  popular  at  the  present  time  for  coke 
practice,  as  several  furnaces  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
dimensions  are  being  built  in  this  country,  or  have  recently 
been  completed.  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  known  as 
the  hearth,  or  crucible,  is  13  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet 
(>  inches  deep.  The  walls  are  built  of  the  most  refractory 
firebrick,  to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  the  molten  iron 
and  slag  that  collect  here. 

From  this  point  the  diameter  steadily  increases  up  to  the 
mantel,  J  5  feet  above  the  top  of  the  hearth,  where  the 
diameter  is  21  feet.  The  part  of  the  furnace  from  the  hearth 
to  the  mantel  is  known  as  the  bosh  or  boshes.  From  here 
up  the  diameter  decreases  regularly  until  it  is  14  feet  at 
the  stock  line.  The  throat  is  70  feet  6  inches  above  the 
niaiiK'l.  The  stack,  as  the  part  of  the  furnace  above  the 
mantel  is  called,  rests  on  strong  columns  of  iron  that  are 
set  Hrmly  on  the  foundation.  The  stack  is  encased  in 
wmui^iU-iron  j)lal(*s,  which  are  firmly  riveted  together. 
Th()Uj4;li  the  icndciu  y  at  i)resent  is  to  build  large  furnaces, 
most  of  ilu'  furnaees  in  this  (X)untrv  are  smaller  than  the 
one  shown  in  llie  illustration,  but  those  recently  constructed 
res<'nil)l(;  the  furnaec  shown  more  or  less  closely  in  general 
form. 

llii,     ProttM'tlon   to  Fiirnji(»e  Tjlninj^s. — The  heat   near 

the  l)otlom  of  I  lie  furnaee  is  intense  and  the  stock  descend- 
ing^, combined  witli  thi.'  heat,  tends  to  W'ear  on  the  brick 
lininjj^.  In  addition  to  this,  the  slag  tends  to  attack  the 
linin.i;',  thus  wearinj^  it  away  still  more  rapidly.  To  j)rotect 
the  lininji:  so  far  as  j)ossil)l(*,  h(>ll<>w  plates/.  Fig.  10,  are  set 
in  the  brickwork  and  a  current  of  cold  water  is  kept  flowing 
throuj^h  them.  These  plates  arc  made  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  bronze,  and   copper,   but  the   co])per  plates  appear  to 
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wear  better  than  the  others.  The  cold  water  coming  close 
to  the  inside  of  the  lining  cools  the  bricks  and  causes  a  thin 
layer  of  slag  to  solidify  on  them,  which  protects  them  from 
the  further  action  of  the  slag.  A  number  of  rows  of  these 
are  set  in  the  lining,  completely  surrounding  the  furnace. 
As  a  rule  these  coolers  have  been  set  in  up  as  far  as  the 
mantel,  and  in  furnaces  thus  protected  it  has  been  noticed 
that  after  running  some  time  the  hearth  and  boshes  were  in 
very  good  condition,  but  that  the  brickwork  just  above  the 
upper  row  of  plates  was  worn  back  for  some  distance,  form- 
ing an  offset  in  the  lining.  To  remedy  this,  two  or  three 
rows  of  plates  have  been  set  in  above  the  mantel  in  some  of 
the  new  furnaces.  The  furnace  shown  in  Fig.  9  has  two 
rows  of  these  plates.  The  plates  above  the  mantel  are  gen- 
erally set  back  about  1  foot  from  the  inside  surface  of  the 
lining,  to  allow  the  furnace  to  assume  the  most  favorable 
working  lines.  The  lining  near  the  stock  line — the  point 
near  the  throat  to  which  the  stock  extends  when  the 
furnace  is  working — is  usually  worn  quite  rapidly  by  the 
coarse  stock  falling  or  rolling  against  it.  To  prevent 
this,  brick-shaped  cast-iron  plates  were  set  in  the  lining  of 
some  furnaces  at  this  point.  They  protected  the  lining  at 
this  point,  but  were  very  heavy.  More  recently  a  casting 
having  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  11  has  been  used  in  some 
furnaces,  and  answers  the  purpose 
remarkably  well.  The  advantage 
of  this  form  over  a  brick-shaped 
casting  is  that  the  lining  receives 
equal  protection,  while  the  weight  is 
greatly  decreased.     The  furnace  is 

usually  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  suitable  openings,  and  a 
roof  is  built  around  the  furnace  above  the  mantel,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  rude  house  to  protect  the  men  working 
around  it  from  the  weather  and  from  pieces  of  stock  falling 
from  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

36#     Tuyeres.  —  The    hot  blast  as  it  leaves   the  stoves 
passes  through  a  large  pipe  lined  with  firebrick  to  the  bustle 
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pipe  b.  Fig.  10,  which  is  also  a  large  pipe  lined  with  firebrick 
running  around  the  furnace  and  generally  supported  by 
brackets  on  the  columns  that  support  the  stack.  From  this 
the  blast  is  carried  to  the  tuyeres  /,  Fig.  10,  by  means  of 
pipes.  The  tuyeres  are  set  in  the  wall  of  the  hearth  and 
extend  through,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  They  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  extremely  destructive  influences,  for  besides  the 
blast  heated  from  800°  to  1,400°  F.  passing  through  them,  the 
inner  ends  come  in  contact  with  molten  metal  and  slag,  and 
the  heat  of  this  part  of  the  furnace  is  intense.  The  tuyeres 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  bronze,  or  copper,  and 
are  always  oooled  by  water.  The  method  of  cooling  varies 
siimcwhat;  one  of  the  older  forms  was  a  hollow,  truncated 
C1IIU-,  thnmgh  which  a  constant  current  of  water  was  kept 
flowing  between  the 
opening  for  the  blast 
and  the  outside  by 
means  of  supply  and 
exit  pipes.  A  form 
that  is  more  common 
at  present  is  shown 
in  Fig.  la.  A  spiral 
pipe  runs  through  the 
part  of  this  tuyere 
that  was  left  hollow  in 
the  older  forms,  and 
a  current  of  water  is 
maintained  through 
the  spiral.  Copper 
tuyeres  last  better 
than  those  of  iron, 
for  besides  standing 
the  high  tem.perature 
better,  they  are  not 
nttacfced  by  the  par- 
tially fused  masses  of 
iron  that  frequently 
adhere  to  iron  tuyeres 
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when  the  furnace  is  working  badly.  The  number  and  size 
of  tuyeres  vary  with  the  size  of  the  furnace. 

In  the  furnace  shown  in  Fig.  10  there  are  ten,  which  is 
a  common  number  in  the  larger  furnaces.  As  many  as  six- 
teen are  sometimes  used.  The  tuyeres  are  usually  placed  in 
a  horizontal  plane.  If  they  dip  downwards,  it  is  said  there  is 
danger  of  the  blast  playing  on  the  surface  of  the  molten 
metal  in  the  crucible,  thus  decarburizing  it  and  producing 
white  iron.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  in  making  gray  iron 
there  is  an  advantage  in  directing  the  nozzles  slightly 
upwards,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved. 

A  row  of  blank  tuyere  openings  are  usually  built  into  the 
furnace  wall  above  the  tuyeres  ordinarily  used.  In  case  the 
hearth  partly  fills  up  when  the  furnace  is  working  badly, 
these  may  be  broken  through  and  tuyeres  inserted.  They 
are  usually  called  monkey  tuyeres. 

37.  Iron  and  Cinder  Notches. — The  iron  notch,  or  tap 
hole^,  Fig.  10,  is  generally  an  oblong  opening,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hearth,  lined  with  cast  iron.  It  is  properly  cooled 
by  water  that  is  generally  led  through  a  spiral  pipe.  The 
opening  through  the  iron  is  closed  with  clay,  or  if  the  clay 
at  hand  is  too  silicious,  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  coke  dust. 
At  proper  intervals  a  hole  is  drilled  in  this  clay  for  the  iron 
accumulated  in  the  hearth  to  pass  out.  The  hole  is  drilled 
downwards,  entering  the  furnace  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  and  practically  all  the  iron  is  forced  out  by  the  blast. 
When  the  hearth  is  empty,  the  blast  is  turned  off  and  the 
hole  is  closed  with  clay.  This  is  hardened  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  heat,  and  the  blast  can  be  turned  on  as  soon  as 
the  hole  is  closed.  The  number  of  casts  made  in  a  day  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  hearth,  the  rate  of  driving,  etc. 
When  the  furnace  is  working  regularly,  there  is  usually  a  set 
time  for  each  cast  and  five  or  six  casts  are  usually  made  in 
24  hours. 

Considering  the  part  of  the  furnace  from  which  the  iron  is 
tapped  as  the  front,  the  cinder  notch  r,  Fig.  10,  is  usually 
situated  at  the  side,  that  is,  one-fourth  of  the  distance  around 
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the  furnace  from  the  iron  notch.     It  is  situated  on  a  level 
between  the  tap   hole  and   tuyeres.     In  modern  furnaces, 
the  cinder  notch  resembles  a  tuyere  and  is  cooled  by  water 
in  the  same  manner.     When  the  slag  has  run  out,  the  open- 
ing is  closed  by  a  piece  of  metal — usually  bronze — on  the  end 
of  an  iron  bar.     This  chills  the  slag,  which  solidifies,  effectu- 
ally closing  the  hole  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  bar  may  be 
withdrawn.     When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  slag,  that 
chilled  in  the  inner  part  of  the  hole  is  easily  broken  through 
with  a  bar.     The  slag  is  usually  conducted  through  a  trough 
to  a  slag  car  or,  ladle,  in  which  it  is  hauled  to  a  slag  damp,  or 
cinder  dump,  as  it  is  usually  called.     The  slag  is  withdrawn 
more  frequently  than  the  iron,    the   frequency    depending 
somewhat  on  the  working  of  the  furnace.     As  a  rule,  from 
three  to  five  flushes  are  made  between  each  cast  and  the 
succeeding  one 

38,  Bell  and  Ilopiwr. — Before  the  blast-furnace  gases 
wore  utilized  as  fuel,  the  throat  of  the  furnace  was  left 
open,  and  a  chimney  was  usually  built  to  carry  off  the 
jj^ases.  At  i)resent,  furnaces  are  closed  and  the  gas  is  col- 
ItH'tcd.  The  device  hv  which  the  throat  is  closed  is  known 
as  iIk'  bell  and  hopper,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  This 
ditVcrs  in  drlails  in  diiYcrent  places,  but  consists  essentially 
of  an  inverted  Lnnu  ated  cone,  known  as  the  hopper,  set  in 
th(^  throat  of  tlu^  fnrnaee.  Beneath  this  is  suspended  a 
(  ast-iron  eone  known  as  the  bell.  The  bell  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  ;  bnt  when  raised,  the  joint  between  it  and  the 
hopper  must  be  tij^ht.  When  lowered,  an  opening  is  left 
between  it  and  the  hopper,  through  which  the  stock  passes 
into  the  furnaix'. 

f$9,     Tlu*  DowneonuM*. — Just  below  the  hopper  an  open- 

iui^  is  left  in  the  wall  of  the  fnrnaee,  through  which  the  gas 
j>asses  to  the  downconier.  This  is  a  i)ipe  leading  down 
almost  to  the  jrround.  At  the  lower  vvaX  it  is  enlarged, 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  dust  catcher.  This,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  designed   to  collect    the  fine  stock,  etc. 
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carried  out  of  the  top  of  the  furnace  by  the  gas.  It  is  open 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  fitted  with  a  small  bell  similar  in  form 
to  the  bell  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 


When  the  blast  is  stopped  after  each  cast,  while  the  tap 
hole  is  being  closed,  the  bell  is  lowered  and  the  dirt  that  has 
accumulated  is  allowed  to  drop  out.  An  opening  in  the  lop 
of  the  dust  catcher  connects  with  the  gas  main,  which  rnns 
past  the  stoves  and  to  the  boilers.  Emnigh  of  the  gas  is 
burned  in  the  stoves  to  heat  them,  and  the  rest  is  burned 
under  the  boilers  that  produce  the  steam  to  run  the  blowing 
engines,  pumps,  etc.  If  there  is  gns  enough,  no  solid  fuel 
need  be  used  under  the  boilers  while  the  furnace  is  running 
properly,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  coal  under 
the  boilers  in  connection  with  the  gas. 

40.  Explosion  Dooi-s. — The  stock  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  furnace  sometimes  stops  in  its  descent,  or  hangs,  as  it  is 
called,  until  that  beneath  it  has  passed  down  some  distance, 
and  then  slips  down.     This  frequentlv  causes  a  more  or  le^s 
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violent  explosion  in  the  furnace,  which  in  extreme  cases 
would  wreck  the  top  of  the  furnace  if  no  means  were  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  sudden  pressure.     To  provide  for  such 


r;iM',-.  iipLiiinjis  are  made  at  the  tup  of  the  furnace,  and 
tlioi'  nr,.'  clos.-d  Willi  (!.,ors  lidd  in  i>lace  firmly  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  but  will  be  forced  open  and 
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relieve  the  pressure  in  case  of  an  explosion.  Such  a  door  is 
frequently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  downcomer,  and  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  though  this  arrangement  is 
by  no  means  universal. 

41,  Cbargringr. — At  most  of  the  furnaces  erected  some 
time  ago,  and  at  many  recently  built,  the  stock  is  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace  in  hand  barrows  by  means  of  vertical 
hoists.  The  barrows  are  then  dumped  in  the  hopper  by 
hand,  and  an  even  distribution  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone 
is  thus  easily  obtained.  Later,  at  some  furnaces,  sloping 
hoists  were  built,  and  small  cars  were  run  to  the  top  of 
the  furnace  on  rails  and  dumped  by  mechanical  means.  The 
earlier  forms  of  this  hoist  were  not  very  satisfactory,  as  the 
stock  was  not  evenly  distributed  by  them,  and  the  furnace 
was  thus  caused  to  work  unevenly.  Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  furnaces  have  been  equipped  with 
improved  mechanical  charging  devices  that  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  One  of  these  devices  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
The  stock  is  dumped  from  the  hoisting  car  c  into  the  small 
hopper  A,  from  which  it  passes  through  the  chute  c'  to  the 
regular  hopper  beneath.  As  the  car  goes  down  and  comes 
up  again,  this  small  hopper  makes  part  of  a  revolution,  so 
that  each  succeeding  car  of  stock  is  dumped  in  a  different 
part  of  the  hopper.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  set  to 
dump  any  desired  number  of  times  in  making  the  circuit  of 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  an  even  distribution  of  stock  is 
thus  made  possible.  At  proper  intervals  the  bell  is  lowered 
to  allow  the  stock  in  the  hopper  to  fall  into  the  furnace, 
where  the  surface  of  the  stock  takes  the  form  of  the  line  s. 


BliOWING  IN  THE  FURNACE 

AStm  Formerly  much  time  was  spent  in  blowing  in  a 
furnace  and  getting  it  to  running  regularly,  but  at  pres- 
ent this  is  accomplished  much  more  rapidly.  The  method 
adopted  varies  at  different  furnaces.  Some  wood  is  nearly 
always  used  in  blowing  in,  but  the  amount  varies,  and  in 
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most  places  less  wood  is  now  used  than  was  formerly  cus- 
tomary, as  its  use  is  in  some  ways  objectionable.  It  con* 
tains  but  little  matter  that  can  be  fluxed  off,  and  in  some 
cases  some  of  it  has  charred  and  formed  lumps  on  the  wall 
that  remained  there  when  the  furnace  was  blown  out  for 
repairs.  The  same  objection  holds  with  respect  to  charcoal 
In  some  cases  wood  is  placed  in  the  hearth,  while  in  others 
a  scaffold  is  built  up  about  to  the  tuyeres  and  the  wood  is 
placed  on  this.  In  some  cases,  one  or  two  rows  of  cord 
wood  are  stood  up  around  the  walls  of  the  furnace  above  the 
wood  to  protect  the  lining.  At  present,  slag  is  frequently 
added  with  several  of  the  first  charges  put  in  the  furnace, 
the  amount  gradually  diminishing  with  the  succeeding 
charges.  When  the  furnace  is  lighted,  this  slag  melts  and 
runs  down  into  the  hearth  before  the  ore  farther  up  in  the 
furnace  is  reduced,  thus  heating  the  hearth  and  preparing 
it  for  the  iron.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  blowing  in  to  so  pro- 
portion the  limestone  that  the  first  slag  will  be  slightly  acid, 
for  a  basic  slag  attacks  the  lining  much  more  rapidly  than 
an  acid  slag,  until  a  coating  of  slag  and  graphitic  material 
has  formed  on  the  lining.  A  very  acid  slag  should  be 
avoided,  however,  as  this  wears  the  lining  quite  rapidly. 

A  inclluxl  of  l)l()\ving  in  that  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
is  to  \)\dcc  ( okc  in  the  crucible  up  to  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  tlic  tirst  row  of  coolers.  On  this  is  piled  wt)od — generally 
Cord  wood  aiul  dry  pine  broken  up  rather  fine.  The  wood 
in  front  oi  the  tuyeres  is  saturated  with  oil.  One  or  two 
tiers  of  cord  wood  are  now  frequently  built  up  around  the 
w  ills  to  protiM^t  the  lininj^.  About  20  tons  of  coke  are  next 
addi'cl  and  then  sulliciiMit  limestone  to  flux  the  ash  of  the 
coke,  and  an  ccjiial  wcii^ht  u(  sla^.  Generally,  about  1  ton 
ca(.h  of  linK'sto!ie  and  slajj^  will  be  the  proper  amount.  If 
the  furna(^e  is  small,  a  little  ore  may  be  added  with  the  next 
fuel;  but  if  larj^c,  this  charj^e  shoidd  be  repeated.  Above 
this,  several  charj^es  are  added,  each  containing  about  one- 
fourth  as  mu(  h  ore,  by  weight,  as  coke  and  sufficient  lime- 
stone to  ilux  the  silica  of  the  ore  and  coke,  together  with  a 
weight  of  slag  equal  to  that  of  the  limestone.    The  weight  of 
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slag  added  now  decreases  with  each  charge,  and  after  a 
few  more  charges  is  discontinued.  The  weight  of  ore  and 
limestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  steadily  increased,  until  the 
proportion  at  the  stock  line  is  about  one  of  coke  to  one  and 
one-fourth  of  ore,  and  sufficient  limestone  to  flux  the  silica 
of  the  ore  and  fuel.  The  furnace  is  now  lighted  at  each  of 
the  tuyeres.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  A  good 
method  is  to  run  a  red-hot  bar  through  each  tuyere,  thus 
igniting  the  oil.  Waste  saturated  with  oil  is  sometimes 
placed  in  front  of  each  tuyere  for  this  purpose.  When 
ignited,  a  gentle  blast  heated  to  about  500°  F.  is  turned  on ; 
this  is  gradually  increased  until  in  a  short  time  about 
one-fourth  the  blast  generally  used  is  being  employed.  The 
blast  is  heated  by  passing  it  through  stoves  that  have  pre- 
viously been  heated  by  burning  coal,  wood,  or  coke  in  their 
combustion  chambers  and  using  a  gentle  draft. 

As  soon  as  the  wood  burns  out  and  the  coke  settles  down 
in  front  of  the  tuyeres,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed.  The 
bell  should  be  left  open  until  this  burns  steadily  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace.  The  bell  is  then  raised  and  the  gas  is 
usually  led  to  the  boilers  first.  After  burning  here  for  a 
short  time,  it  is  used  in  the  stoves  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  furnace  is  kept  full  by  adding  fresh  stock  as  fast  as 
that  charged  in  before  lighting  settles.  Soon  after  the  coke 
commences  to  burn,  the  slag  charged  in  will  begin  to  melt 
and  trickle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  slag  will 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  limestone  and  ash  of  the  coke. 
The  hot  slag  collecting  in  the  hearth  heats  it  up,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hearth  is  further  raised  by  the  coke 
added  below  the  wood  burning  here.  When  considerable 
slag  has  collected  in  the  hearth,  it  is  withdrawn  through  the 
iron  notch.  This  is  repeated  several  times  until  the  iron 
begins  to  collect,  and  then  the  cinder  notch  is  used  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  slag.  Any  iron  that 
may  have  collected  and  passed  out  with  the  slag  is  sep- 
arated from  it  and  returned  to  the  furnace.  The  slag  that 
collects  in  the  hearth  at  first  and  is  withdrawn  through  the 
iron    notch    heats    up   the   hearth   and   clears   it  out,  thus 
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preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  iron,  which  soon  begins 
to  collect.  After  the  blast  has  been  turned  on  for  a  few 
hours  it  is  increased,  from  time  to  time,  until  in  a  few  more 
hours,  if  everything  goes  right,  the  blowing  engines  will  be 
running  at  the  ordinary  rate.  The  experienced  furnaceman 
can  readily  tell  from  the  condition  of  the  furnace  how  rap- 
idly it  is  safe  to  increase  the  blast.  The  burden  is  also 
increased  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  warrant,  until  the  ore, 
fuel,  and  limestone  are  being  added  in  the  usual  propor- 
tions. With  careful  handling,  the  furnace  should  be  run- 
ning as  usual  in  a  few  days  after  blowing  in. 


BLOWING   OUT 

43.  After  the  furnace  is  blown  in,  it  is  run  continu- 
ously— unless  it  is  necessary  to  stop  a  short  time  for  repairs 
— until  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  operations,  in  order  to 
reline  the  furnace,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The  work 
may  be  stopped  for  a  few  days  by  first  adding  enough  extra 
fuel  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  stop  and  then 
closinj:^  the  furnace,  so  that  no  air  can  get  in;  but  if  a  pro- 
lonjred  stop  is  necessary,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  must 
be  removed.  This  is  known  as  blowing  out.  The  blowing 
out  of  a  furnace,  like  the  blowing  in,  is  accomplished  in 
several  different  ways.  A  method  that  is  being  employed 
(juite  largely  at  i)resent,  beeause  it  protects  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  is  as  follows: 

When  the  furnace  is  running  normally  stop  the  addition 
of  ore  and  continue  to  charge  fuel  with  just  enough  lime- 
stone to  flux  the  ash  for  8  or  10  hours;  then  add  fuel  alone, 
keeping  the  furnace  filled  to  within  10  or  15  feet  of  the  top. 
When  the  ore  is  all  reduced  and  the  coke  and  limestone 
begin  to  enter  the  hearth,  an  excess  of  gas  will  be  produced. 
Some  of  this  is  allowed  to  escape  and  burn  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace  by  opening  the  bleeder.  Later,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  open  the  explosion  doors  also.  Continue  to  run 
as  usual  for  from  3  to  5  hours  for  any  difficultly  fusible 
material  in  the  hearth  to  melt  and  then  gradually  reduce 
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the  blast.  Finally  drill  a  hole  through  the  iron  notch  as  low 
in  the  hearth  as  possible  and  blow  out  the  last  of  the  molten 
material.  Now  shut  off  the  blast  and  close  the  tuyeres  with 
clay.  After  standing  for  24  or  36  hours,  remove  two  or 
three  of  the  tuyeres  and  rake  the  coke  out  through  these 
openings.  A  stream  of  water  is  directed  on  the  coke  as  it 
falls  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  tuyere  openings,  to  cool 
it.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  stock  pile  to  be  used  again. 
When  the  coke  is  raked  down  level  with  the  tuyeres,  the 
remainder  is  cooled  with  water,  and  when  sufficiently  cool, 
workmen  are  sent  in  to  fhiish  cleaning  out  the  hearth.  By 
keeping  the  furnace  pretty  well  filled  with  coke  in  this  way, 
while  the  last  of  the  ore  is  being  reduced,  the  top  is  pro- 
tected from  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth. 


CASTING 

44,  When  considerable  iron  has  collected  in  the  hearth, 
a  hole  is  drilled  nearly  through  the  clay  that  closes  the  iron 
notch  and  a  bar  is  driven  through  the  remaining  portion. 
The  weight  of  the  iron  causes  much  of  it  to  run  out,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  causes  it  to  run  faster  and  forces  out 
the  last  portion  remaining  in  the  hearth,  together  with  the 
slag  that  has  accumulated,  forming  a  layer  on  the  iron. 
The  iron  runs  along  a  trough  made  in  the  sand,  known  as 
the  runner^  which  gradually  slopes  from  the  front  of  the 
furnace  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cast  house.  The  runner 
passes  down  the  middle  of  the  cast  house,  and  from  the 
runner  the  sand  gradually  slopes  towards  each  side  of  the 
house.  A  skimmer  is  arranged  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  furnace.  This  is  formed  by  leaving  an  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  runner,  but  closing  it  over  above,  so  that 
the  iron  can  pass  through,  but  the  slag  floating  on  the  iron 
is  held  back.  When  considerable  slag  has  accumulated, 
the  sand  at  one  side  is  broken  through  near  the  top  and 
the  slag  is  allowed  to  run  off  through  a  trough  provided 
for  the  purpose. 
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On  one  side  of  the  runner,  a  series  of  parallel  troughs  pass 
from  the  runner  to  the  side  of  the  cast  house,  and,  connect- 
ing with  these  troughs,  a  series  of  molds  are  made  in  the 
sand.  The  sand  is  broken  through,  allowing  the  iron  to  run 
into  the  troughs,  and  from  these  it  passes  into  the  molds, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  iron  that  cools  in  the  molds 
is  known  as  pigs  and  that  which  cools  in  the  troughs  is 
known  as  soivs.  After  the  iron  has  cooled  sufficiently,  so 
that  sudden  cooling  will  not  hurt  it,  water  is  sprinkled  over 
it.  The  pigs  are  then  broken  loose  from  the  sows,  the  sows 
are  broken  into  suitable  lengths,  and  the  whole  is  loaded  on 
cars.  The  sand  is  then  worked  over  and  molds  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  to  receive  the  next  cfeist. 


RKACTION8    IN   THE    FURNACE 

45,     There  are  many  reactions  in  the  blast  furnace;  a 
number  of  these  are  known  to  occur  regularly,  but  we  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  learn  positively  all  that  take  place 
under  different  circumstances.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  point  out   all   possible  reactions,  but  merely  to  give  the 
most  important  of  those  known  to  occur.     Just  how  some  of 
the  important   reactions  lake  place  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  the  e\'a(^t   method  is  of  greater  theoretical  interest  than 
practical   im[)ortanee.      As  there  are  two  currents  in  a  blast 
furnac^e— a  li^aseous  (Hirrent  passing  up  and  a  solid  current 
passing  down — the  reactions  may  be  viewed  from  two  stand- 
j)oints.     We  will  look  at  the  matter  in  both  ways. 

4(>,  Cluui^cos  ill  tlu»  (iaisooiis  Current. — As  the  blast 
of  hot  air  enters  the  furnac^e  at  the  tuyeres,  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  tile  fuel  of  the  c^harge,  heated  to  incandescence  at 
this  point,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  unites  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  fuel,  forming  (^arl)on  monoxide.  Whether  carbon 
monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  first  is  a  disputed 
j)oint,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  for  if  carbon 
dioxide  is  formed   first,  it  is  immediately  changed  to  carbon 
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monoxide  on  coming  in  contact  with  more  fuel,  according  to 

the  equation 

C0,+  C=2C0 

It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  carbon  monoxide 
is  the  first  product.  This  is  the  principal  reducing  agent  of 
the  blast  furnace.  In  passing  upwards,  it  meets  the  highly 
heated  ore,  which  has  been  rendered  porous  by  the  heat  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  ore,  according  to  the  equation 

dCO  +  Fe^O,  =  3C0,  +  2Fe 

thus  accomplishing  the  reduction  of  the  ore  with  the  pro- 
duction of  metallic  iron.  The  carbon  dioxide  formed  when 
the  ore  is  reduced  immediately  comes  in  contact  with  more 
incandescent  fuel,  and  carbon  monoxide  is  again  formed. 
This  acts  on  a  second  portion  of  ore,  and  these  reactions 
continue  until  a  point  in  the  furnace  is  reached  at  which 
the  temperature  is  too  low  to  induce  these  reactions.  The 
gases  then  pass  up  and  out  through  the  downcomer  with- 
out further  change.  While  the  reaction  just  given  is  usu- 
ally mentioned  as  the  principal  reducing  reaction,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  reaction,  for  carbon  monoxide  never  com- 
pletely reduces  iron,  and  at  high  temperatures,  if  the  iron  is 
in  the  spongy  form,  it  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  carbon  dioxide  oxidizes  it  quite  energetically. 

The  carbon  monoxide  also  reduces  the  ore  according  to 
two  other  equations,  viz. : 

Ff^C\  +  CO  =  ^iFiO  +  CO^ 
and  FcO  ^  CO  ^  Fc  +  CO^ 

It  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  according  to  the  equations 

Fc  +  CO  =  FcO  +  C 
'iFcO+  CO=Fc^O^^C 
and  2/v  +  UO  =  Fc^O,  +  3C 

The  carbon  dioxide  acts  on  the  hot,  spongy  iron  and  par- 
tially reduced  ore  according  to  the  equations 
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%Fe  +  3C0,  =  />,0,  +  ZCO 
and  %FeO  +  CO,  =  Fe^O,  +  CO 

We  thus  see  that  oxidation  and  reduction  are  taking  place 
side  by  side,  the  reactions  depending  on  the  temperature  and 
the  proportions  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  reactions 
at  different  points  in  the  furnace ;  but  as  the  reducing  ten- 
dencies are  greatly  in  the  majority,  the  iron  is  finally  com- 
pletely reduced,  though  not  by  carbon  monoxide  alone,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  gases  that  pass  out  through  the  downcomer  are  com- 
posed of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  (from  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  ore,  and  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and 
carbon  dioxide  from,  the  limestone),  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
moisture  from  the  stock,  and  small  quantities  of  volatile 
matter  from  the  fuel,  hydrogen,  and  other  constituents 
not  frequently  determined.  Though  the  nitrogen  takes 
no  active  part  in  the  reduction,  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose. It  is  hot  when  it  enters  the  furnace  and  becomes 
intensely  heated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tuyeres;  then  as 
it  passes  up  through  the  stock,  it  gives  up  much  of 
its  heat,  driving  off  moisture  and  preparing  the  ore  for 
reeliiction. 

47.  Uediu'tion  of  the  Ore. — In  studying  the  action  of 
the  j^ases,  we  have  seen  that  carbon  monoxide  reduces  the 
ore  and  sets  free  metallic  iron,  and  this  is  the  most  econom- 
ical method  of  reduction;  but  the  ore  is  never  completely 
reduced  in  this  way,  and  reduction  is  always  taking  place  in 
two  other  ways  at  the  same  time.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  directly  by  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel.  In  the  one  case,  each  atom  of  carbon  unites  directlv 
with  2  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  ore  and  escapes  as  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  other,  each  atom  of  carbon  takes  1  atom  of 
oxygen  from  the  ore  and  escapes  as  carbon  monoxide.  A 
little  study  will  show  that  the  reduction  by  carbon  monoxide 
is  the  most  economical,  while  the  last  method  mentioned  is 
the  most  expensive. 
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One  pound  of  iron  in  the  form  of  hematite  ore  is  com- 
bined with  \  pound  of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  absorbed  in 
reducing  this  is  1,886  calories,  no  matter  how  the  reduction 
is  accomplished.  One  pound  of  carbon  burning  to  carbon 
monoxide  develops  2,481  calories,  and  ^^  pound  of  carbon  will 
be  required  to  reduce  the  pound  of  iron ;  hence,  in  reducing 
by  means  of  carbon  monoxide,  |^^  X  2,481  =  797  calories  are 
developed  when  the  carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide 
and  -^  X  5,599  =  1,799,  or  a  total  of  1,799  +  797  =  2,596, 
calories  are  developed  by  burning  the  carbon,  while  1,886 
calories  are  absorbed  in  reducing  the  ore,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  2,596  —  1,886  =  710  calories  to  heat  the  furnace. 

When  the  ore  is  reduced  by  1  atom  of  carbon  taking  2  atoms 
of  oxygen,  forming  carbon  dioxide  directly,  only  one-half  as 
much  carbon  is  required  for  the  reduction,  or  -^  pound  will 
reduce  1  pound  of  iron.  In  this  case,  we  have  -^  x  8,080 
=  1,298  calories  developed,  but  only  half  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed. The  other  half  will  burn  to  carbon  monoxide, 
developing -^  X  2,481=399  calories.  Adding  this  to  the 
heat  devoloped  in  reducing  the  ore,  we  have  1,298  +  399 
=  1,697  calories  developed;  but  1,880  calories  are  used  in 
reducing  the  ore;  hence,  by  this  method  we  have  a  deficit  of 
189  calories,  which  must  be  made  up  by  additional  fuel 
before  any  of  the  fuel  can  be  used  to  heat  the  furnace. 
When  the  ore  is  reduced  by  carbon  with  the  formation 
of  carbon  monoxide,  we  have  /^  x  2,481  =  797  calories 
developed  and  1,886  calories  consumed;  hence,  there  is 
a  deficit  of  1,089  calories  in  this  case  to  be  made  up  by 
extra  fuel. 

Of  course  the  reduction  is  never  accomplished  by  any 
one  of  these  methods  alone,  but  all  are  going  on  side  by  side. 
The  carbon  dioxide  formed  when  reduction  takes  place  by 
the  second  method  will  be  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide,  and 
this  will  reduce  a  further  quantity  of  ore  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable;  and  the  carbon  monoxide  formed  during  the 
reduction  by  the  third  method  may  reduce  a  second  quan- 
tity of  ore,  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  it  under  proper 
conditions.      When    the    furnace    is    working    badly,    the 
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gases  may  escape  after  the  first  reaction,  and  then,  of 
course,  there  is  a  loss.  The  ratio  of  CO  to  CO^  in  the 
escaping  gases  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  furnace  is 
working. 

48.  Other  Reactions. — When  the  iron  is  reduced,  it 
forms  a  spongy  mass  that,  in  contact  with  the  incandescent 
fuel,  absorbs  carbon.  It  is  now  thought  that  much  of  the 
carbon  taken  up  by  the  iron  is  the  finely  divided  carbon 
deposited  when  carbon  monoxide  is  decomposed  by  the 
spongy  iron. 

The  carbon  absorbed  makes  the  iron  more  fusible,  and 
it    melts  and  trickles  down  to    the  hearth.     At  the  same 
time,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  are  reduced  and 
unite  with  the  iron.     Practically  all  the  phosphorus  in  the 
stock  goes  into  the  iron.     The  amount  of  silicon  and  car- 
bon depends  largely  on  the  temperature.     With  a  hot  fur- 
nace, the  amount  of  combined  carbon  will  usually  be  low, 
hut  the  iron  will  contain  much  graphite.    A  hot  furnace  also 
tends  to  produce  an  iron  containing  a  large  amount  of  sili- 
('(^11,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  burden.     If  an  excess  of 
lime  is  [)r(*sent,  the  silicon  will   mostly  unite  with  this  and 
Iravo  the  iron  ratlicr  low  in  this  element.      Under  ordinary 
conditions,    most    of    the  manjranese    passes   into  the  iron, 
thoii<;h  some  i^oes   into  the  sla^.      As  a  rule,  the  hotter  the 
furnaee  in  which  the  iron  is  made,  the  less  sulphur  the  iron 
will  contain,  bnt  this  also  (lej)ends  on  other  conditions.     If 
an  excess  of  lime  is  present,  much  of  the  sulphur  will  unite 
with  this,  even   thouj^h  the   furnace  may  not  be  very  hot, 
while  if   silica  largely  j)re(lominates  in  the  burden,  consid- 
erable sulphur  will  pass  iiilo  the  iron,  even  though  the  fur- 
WdCii  be  very  hot.     While  these  chanj^es  are  taking  place,  the 
basi(^  material  of  the  limestone,  ore,  and  coke  ash,  consisting 
[principally  of  alumina,  lime,  and   maj^nesia,  unites  with  the 
silica  of  the  ore  and  fuel,  formini>-  a  fusible  slag,  which  melts 
and  trickles  down   to  the   hearth,  where,  on   account  of  its 
lighter  specific  gravity,  it  forms  a  layer  above  the  molten 
iron  in  the  hearth. 
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SliAGS 

4:9.  Coiiix>o6ition  of  SlcLg, — Slag,  or  cinder,  as  it  is 
frequently  called  around  the  furnace,  is  usually  considered 
as  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  but  part  of  the  lime 
is  usually  replaced  by  magnesia.  All  of  the  constituents 
vary  with  the  kind  of  stock  used,  and  when  running  with 
the  same  kind  of  stock,  the  proportions  of  fuel,  flux,  and  ore 
will  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  thus  changing  the  com- 
position of  the  slag  in  order  to  produce  certain  results. 

The  slag  from  a  furnace  using  charcoal  as  fuel  will  usu- 
ally contain  less  alumina  than  that  from  a  coke  furnace,  for 
charcoal  contains  little  or  no  alumina,  and  slags  from  char- 
coal furnaces  are  usually  quite  silicious. 

The  slags  from  coke  furnaces  are  less  silicious  and  usu- 
ally contain  more  alumina,  as  the  ash  of  the  coke  contains 
considerable  alumina.  Lime  and  magnesia  may  replace 
each  other  through  quite  a  wide  range  without  materially 
affecting  the  character  of  the  slag,  and  alumina  may  appar- 
ently replace  either  to  a  limited  extent.  Alumina  is  a  weak 
base,  and  in  some  cases  may  even  act  as  an  acid  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  thus  rendering  the  slag  more  acid  than  the 
analysis  would  indicate.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  slag  contains  considerable  alumina 
and  magnesia.  Some  of  the  magnesia  may  then  unite  with 
alumina,  forming  magnesium  aluminate  (spinel),  and  neither 
the  alumina  nor  the  magnesia  thus  combined  takes  any  part 
in  fluxing  silica.  It  should  be  stated  that  some  metallurgists 
think  that  alumina  always  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  in  a 
furnace  slag.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  ordinarily  acts 
as  a  weak  base,  but  is  known  to  act  as  an  acid  sometimes. 

A  rule  frequently  given  for  the  slag  of  a  coke  furnace  is 
that  the  sum  of  the  silica  and  alumina  should  amount  to 
about  49  per  cent,  of  the  slag,  and  in  blowing  in  a  furnace, 
the  burden  is  frequently  calculated  so  that  the  slag  shall 
contain  50  per  cent,  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  following  is 
the  analysis  of  an  ordinary  slag  produced  at  a  coke  furnace, 
and  as  a  rule  a  slag  having  very  nearly  this  composition  is 
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sought  at  coke  furnaces.     It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  lime  and  magnesia  may  replace  each  other. 

StO^  =  34.26 
^/,(9,=  14.34 

FeO-      .32 

CV?0  =  43.57 
MgO^    4.23 

CaS-    3.28 

As  a  rule,  the  determination  of  silica  and  alumina  is  all 
that  is  required  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  running  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  slag  is  very  acid,  more  of  the  iron  enters  the 
slag  as  ferrous  oxide,  forming  a  fusible,  scouring  slag  that 
rapidly  attacks  the  lining. 

Some  of  the  phosphorus  passes  into  the  slag   with  the 
iron,  but  much  of  the  sulphur  passes  into  the  iron  and  white 
iron  usually  results.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slag  is  basic, 
nearly  all  the  sulphur  passes  into  the  slag;  but  if  very  basic, 
the  slag  is  very  difficult  to  fuse  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble  in  removing  it  from  the  furnace.     If  the  furnace  is 
kept   hot  enough  to  fuse  the  slag  readily,  an  extravagant 
fuel  consumption  is  necessary,  and  the  iron  is  so  overheated 
that  it   is  likely   to  he  of   poor  quality,  and,  as  most  of  the 
silica   })asscs  into   the  slag,  the  iron  will   be  low  in  silicon. 
V\'i)\\\  what  has  been   said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  com- 
position of   the    slaj^   must   be   governed    by    the    desired 
composition  and  (luality  of  the  iron  produced. 

;>()•  Fusibility  of  Sla^rs. — Ordinary  furnace  slag,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia; henc(\  each  of  tlie  constituents,  when  alone,  is  infusible 
at  the  highest  temj)erature  obtained  in  the  blast  furnace, 
and  any  one  of  the  bases  combined  with  silica  would  give  a 
sla^  that  would  he  very  diiTicult  to  fuse;  but  when  all  three 
bases  are  present  in  the  proper  proportion,  a  slag  is  formed 
that  fuses  at  a  comparatively  moderate  temperature.  An 
acid  sla^  containing  considerable  iron  and  manganese  fuses 
readily  and  is  very  liquid  when  fused.  A  strongly  basic 
slag  is  difficult  to  fuse  and  is  thick  and  sluggish.     A  small 
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amount  of  magnesia  is  thought  to  increase  the  fusibility  of 
slag,  but  a  large  amount  is  thought  to  raise  its  fusing  point. 
There  is  much  conflicting  evidence  in  regard  to  the  fusibility 
of  slags,  and  the  most  that  can  be  stated  positively  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  three  rules  for  the  fusibility  of  silicates. 

1.  Silicates  of  fusible  bases,  such  as  the  alkalies,  are  more 
fusible  the  more  base  they  contain. 

2.  Infusible  bases  form  silicates  that  obtain  their  maxi- 
mum fusibility  for  a  certain  proportion,  while  any  other 
proportion  diminishes  their  fusibility. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  less  fusible  silicates,  a  multiple 
silicate  is  more  fusible  than  a  simple  one. 

ffl«    Practical  Handllngr  of  Slag^s. — When  the  slag  is 
to  be  flushed  off,  the  solid  slag  that  has  chilled  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  cinder  notch  is  broken  through,  and  the  molten 
slag,  which  is  forced  out  by  the  blast,  runs  down  a  trough 
to  the  cinder  car,  which  stands  on  a  track  low  enough  for 
the  slag  to  run  into  it.     The  slag  is  hauled  in  this  car  to 
the  cinder  dump,  where  it  is  emptied.    As  the  slag  is  running 
down  the  trough,  portions  of  it  are  dipped  out  by  means  of 
a  ladle  and  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mold,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  solidify.      This  will  take  but  a  moment,  and  as  soon  as 
solid  may  be  placed  on  a  stone  or  the  ground  to  cool,  while 
•  the  mold  is  used  to  receive  a  second  portion  of  slag.     When 
cold,  these  test  pieces  are  broken  and  examined,  and  to  the 
experienced  eye  they  show  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  furnace.      If  the  slag  is  basic,  the  interior  of 
the  piece  will  be  gray  or  white,  and  when  strongly  basic,  the 
white  or  gray  may  extend  to  the  surface.     A  normal  slag  is 
usually  gray  in  the  center  and  dark  towards  the  surface.     If 
the  slag  is  black  and  glassy  when  broken,  and  thin  pieces 
that  break  off  are   transparent  or  translucent,  it  indicates 
that  the  slag  is  acid  in  character.     If  the  slag  is  brownish 
and  dull  in  color,  it  indicates  that  the  furnace  is  working 
cold.    From  these  test  pieces,  a  sample  is  selected  and  taken 
to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  slag,  but 
without  much  success  up  to  the  present.  Some  of  it  is  used 
as  railway  ballast,  and  some  as  a  road-making  material. 
Sometimes  the  slag  is  led  into  a  tank  of  water,  and  a  jet  of 
water  is  caused  to  impinge  upon  it  as  it  flows  in.  This 
causes  it  to  swell  up,  forming  a  brittle,  spongy  mass,  much 
of  which  floats  on  the  water  and  may  be  raked  off.  When 
removed  it  crumbles  up  like  coarse  sand,  in  which  form  it  is 
used  somewhat  as  a  building  material  and  in  making  foot- 
paths. A  jet  of  steam  is  sometimes  blown  into  the  running 
slag,  thus  blowing  it  out  like  spun  glass.  In  this  form,  it  is 
known  as  slag  wool,  and  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  non- 
conducting covering  for  steam  pipes.  Its  use  in  this  form, 
however,  is  very  limited.  A  method  of  utilization  that 
seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  success  in  some  places 
is  to  mix  the  granulated  slag  with  lime,  making  cement  of  it. 


CAIiCUIiATION    OF   BURDENS 

flti.  When  using  a  new  mixture  of  stock,  it  is  necessary 
to  c  alculate  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  slag,  or  to  refer  to  one  of  the  tables  prc- 
|)are(l  for  this  purpose.  If  a  table  is  used,  it  should  l)e 
rcnicinbercd  that  tliese  results  are  obtained  by  making  cal- 
rulations  wiili  stock  having  a  certain  composition,  and  are 
th(M"rforc  only  api^roxiiiiations  with  stock  of  different  com- 
posiiiou,  and  should  always  be  verified.  Having  once 
slartt'd,  tlic  chari^c  of  fuel  is  fixed,  and  this  remains  the 
same,  wliile  the  ore  and  limestone  are  varied  as  circum- 
stantH's  may  reiiuirc.  What  burden  a  furnace  will  carry 
with  a  j^iyen  wri<;ht  of  fuel  depends  on  the  fuel  itself  and  on 
tlu'  ore  to  he  smelted.  Methods  have  been  given  for  the 
caltuilation  of  the  weij^lu  of  ore  to  he  charged  with  a  giyen 
weight  of  fuel,  from  the  analysis  of  the  ore  and  fuel,  but  as 
so  nuK^h  depends  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  fuel,  the 
only  way  to  determine  this  accurately  is  bv  an  actual  trial 
in  the  furnace.  After  having:  fixed  the  weights  of  fuel  and 
ore  to  be  used,  the  weight  of  limestone  to  be  added  may  be 
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found  by  referring  to  a  table  or  by  calculation,  and  then  the 
correctness  of  this  weight  may  be  checked  by  the  method 
of  verification  to  be  given ;  or,  we  may  assume  a  weight  of 
stone  and  verify  it,  and  if  the  result  is  not  what  we  wish, 
we  can  change  the  weight  of  stone  as  the  result  of  the  cal- 
culation indicates  to  be  necessary.  We  prefer  to  calculate 
the  weight  of  stone  and  then  to  verify  this  as  follows: 

Let  us  assume  that  the  coke  in  the  charge  is  fixed  at 
8,425  pounds.  We  must  allow  for  5  per  cent,  loss  due  to 
moisture,  dust,  etc. ;  hence,  this  would  give  us  8,000  pounds 
as  a  basis  of  calculation.  Then,  let  us  assume  that  this 
charge  will  carry  14,500  pounds  of  ore,  and  that  the  analyses 
of  the  ore,  coke,  and  limestone  are  as  follows: 


Ore 

Coke  Ash 

Iron    —  55.0^ 

StO^    =  5.83^ 

SiO^    =  10.3^ 

A/^0^=  3.08^ 

A/^0,=    2.0^ 

CaO    =    .28^ 

CaO    -    2.8^ 

MgO  -    .11^ 

MgO  =     1.9^ 

Limestone 

5/(9,  =    3j^ 

A/^0,=    H 

CaO  =50j^ 

MgO  =    "li 

Now  let  us  assume  that  we  wish  to  produce  an  iron  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  a  slag  containing  about 
34  per  cent,  of  silica. 

In  discussing  slag,  it  was  stated  that  some  metallurgists 
regard  the  alumina  in  a  slag  as  an  acid,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  rule  that  a  slag  should  contain  49  or 
50  per  cent,  of  silica  and  alumina.  For  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culation, let  us  assume  that  the  alumina  acts  as  an  acid, 
and  that  we  wish  to  produce  a  slag  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
silica  and  alumina  will  amount  to  50  per  cent.  Then, 
arranging  the  constituents  according  to  their  acid  or  basic 
character,  we  have 
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Orb 

Basic  Acid 

CaO    =  2.8^  SiO^   =  10.3^ 

MgO  =  1.9j<  Alfi^  =    2.6>{ 

Total,  Itj*  12.9j< 

COKB 

^^jfV  Acid 

CaO    =  .28j<  5i(9,    =  5.83j< 

iI/^(9  =  .llj<  yl/,(9,  =  3.08j< 

Total,  .39j<  8.91j< 

LiMBSTONB 

Basic  Acid 

CaO    =   50^  SiO^     =      3j< 

J/^6>  =     H  Alfi^  =      lj< 

Total,    52j<  4J< 

14,600  X  4.7051^  =  681.5  pounds  basic  material  in  ore. 

14,500  X  12.90j^  =  1,870.5  pounds  acid  material  in  ore. 

S,000  X  .39^  =  31.2  pounds  basic  material  in  coke. 

8,000  X  S.91;^  =  712.8  pounds  acid  material  in  coke. 

Arranging  these,  we  have 

Basic  Acid 

Ore 681.5  1b.         1,870.5  lb. 

Coke 31.2  1b.  712.8  lb. 

Total 712.7  lb.         2,583.3  1b. 

Thus,  we  find  that  in  one  charge  of  ore  and  coke  we  have 
T1:>.T  pounds  of  basic  material  and  2,583.3  pounds  of  acid 
mailer;  but  we  want  r-^  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  the  iron,  and 
the  ore  contains  55  per  cent,  of  iron;  hence,  there  will  be 
14,500  X  55^  —  7,1<75  pounds  of  iron  made  from  each  charge. 
As  silica  is  nearly  one-half  silicon,  it  takes  about  4  per  cent, 
of  silica  to  yield  2  per  cent,  of  silicon;  hence,  we  have  7,975 
X  \io  —  319  pounds  of  silica  to  supply  silicon  to  the  iron. 
This  must,   of  course,  be  subtracted  from   the   total  acid 
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material,  leaving  2,583.3  —  319  =  2,264.3  pounds  of  acid 
matter  to  go  into  the  slag.  There  are  also  712.7  pounds  of 
basic  matter  present,  which  will  unite  with  an  equal  weight 
of  acid  matter  to  form  a  slag  containing  50  per  cent,  of  acid 
matter,  leaving  2,264.3  —  712.7  =  1,551.6  pounds  of  acid 
material  to  unite  with  the  basic  material  of  the  limestone. 
The  4  per  cent,  of  acid  matter  in  the  limestone  will  unite 
with  an  equal  amount  of  basic  matter,  leaving  52  —  4 
=:  48  per  cent,  of  basic  matter  available  for  fluxing  the  acid 
matter  of  the  ore  and  coke.  As  there  are  1,551.6  pounds  of 
acid  matter  to  be  fluxed  by  the  stone,  1,551.6  pounds  of  basic 
matter  of  the  stone  will  be  required ;  and  as  the  stone  only 
contains  48  per  cent,  of  available  basic  material,  we  will 
need  1,551.6  -r-  .48  =  3,233  pounds  of  limestone. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  amount  of  limestone  necessary 
to  produce  a  slag  containing  50  per  cent,  of  silica  and 
alumina.  We  have  not  calculated  the  amount  of  silica 
alone,  but  with  ordinary  stock,  when  the  silica  and  alumina 
compose  50  per  cent,  of  the  slag,  the  percentage  of  silica 
will  be  about  right.  This,  however,  should  be  verified  as 
follows : 

Considering  the  alumina  as  a  base,  from  the  analyses  of 
the  constituents  already  given,  we  have 

Ore 

Basic  Acid 

Alfi^^  2.6^  SiO^  =  10.3^ 

CaO    =  2.8^ 
MgO  =  1.9^ 


Total,  7.3^  10.3j< 

Coke 

Basic  Acid 

Alfi^^  3.08^  SiO^  =  5.83^ 

CaO    =    ,1%i 
MgO  =    .11^ 

Total,  3.47^  5.83^ 
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Limestone 

Basic  Acid 

Alfi,  =    \i  SiO,  =  Sfi 

CaO    =  mi 
MgO  =    %i 

Total,  53J<  Ti 

Arranging  these,  we  have 

14.500  X    7.30^  =  1,058.50  pounds  basic  material  in  ore, 
14,500  X  10.30j^  =  1,493.50  pounds  silica  in  ore. 

8,000  X    3.47;^  =  277.00  pounds  basic  material  in  coke. 

K,000  X    5.83^  =  460.40  pounds  silica  in  coke. 

3,-^33  X  53.00^  =  1713.49  pounds  basic  material  in  lime- 
stone. 

3,t>3;j  X    3.00ji^  =  90.99  pounds  silica  in  limestone. 

Basic  Acid 

Ore 1,058.50  lb.  1,493.50  lb. 

Coke 277. 60  lb.  400. 40  lb. 

Limestone... .   1,713.49  lb.  90.99  lb. 

Total 3,049.59  lb.         2,050.89  lb. 

Thus,  we  have  2,050.89  pounds  of  silica  in  each  charge. 
Subtrartinj^  the  \^V^  pounds  of  silica  that  g^oes  into  the  iron 
as  silicon,  we  have  '^,050.89  —  319=1,737.89  pounds  of 
silica  to  i^o  into  the  slaj2^,  together  with  3,049.59  pounds  i^f 
hasir  material.  Then,  dividing  the  weight  of  silica  by  the 
total  weight  of  slag-forming  material,  we  have  l.TlJT.Sy 
:-  4,:s;.4S=  \V\.h\  per  cent,  silica. 

This  slag  would  be  all  right  in  blowing  in  a  furnace,  but 
would  be  rather  acid  for  ordinary  running,  so  we  will  need 
to  add  more  liniest(^ne.  From  the  analysis  of  the  stock,  we 
would  judge  that  it  would  require  between  000  and 
TOO  pounds  of  limestone  to  bring  the  slag  down  to  34  per 
cent,  of  silica,  so  we  will  try  3,900  pounds  of  limestone  next. 
Then,  we  would  have 

3,900  X  W.\AMVi  —  v\0i;7  pounds  basic  material  in  limestone. 
3,iH)0  X     3.00;?;  —  117  pounds  silica  in  limestone. 
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Taking  the  figures  previously  obtained  for  ore  and  coke, 
'we  have 

Basic  Acid 

Ore 1,058.5  lb.  1,493.5  lb. 

Coke 277.6  lb.  466.4  lb. 

Limestone 2;067.0  lb.  117.0  lb. 

Total 3,403.1  lb.         2,076.9  lb. 

Subtracting  the  319  pounds  of  silica  that  goes  into  the 
iron,  we  have  2,076.9  —  319  =  1,757.9  pounds  of  silica  that 
goes  into  the  slag,  and  dividing  this  by  the  total  slag-form- 
ing material,  we  have  1,757.9  -r-  5,161  =  34.06  per  cent,  of 
silica  in  the  slag. 


CIiASSIFICATION  OF   IRON 

53.  Iron  is  usually  classified  as  Bessemer,  basic,  mill, 
malleable,  charcoal,  and  foundry  iron,  depending  on  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used ;  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used  will  govern  its  composition. 

Bessemer  iron  is  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel,  and  as  practically  all  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in 
the  iron  remain  in  the  steel,  the  percentage  of  these  elements 
must  be  low.  By  Bessemer  iron  is  usually  meant  an  iron 
containing  less  than  .1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  less 
than  .05  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Basic  iron  is  to  be  used  in  the  basic  process  of  steel  manu- 
facture. The  iron  should  contain  as  little  silicon  as  possible, 
as  this  will  attack  the  basic  linings.  For  the  same  reason 
the  surface  of  the  iron  should  be  free  from  sand.  By  this  proc- 
ess, the  phosphorus  is  largely  removed,  and,  consequently, 
basic  iron  may  contain  considerably  more  phosphorus  than 
would  be  permissible  in  Bessemer  iron. 

Mill  iron  is  for  use  in  the  puddling  mill,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wrought  iron.  It  should  contain  a  low  percentage 
of  silicon,  and  the  iron  made  when  the  furnace  is  working 
badly  on  foundry  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Malleable  iron  is  used  for  making  malleable  castings.  It 
usually  contains  more  phosphorus  than  Bessemer  iron  and 
less  than  foundry  iron,  and  the  percentages  of  silicon  and 
graphitic  carbon  are  low. 

Charcoal  iron  is  simply  iron  made  in  a  furnace  using 
charcoal  as  fuel.  It  is  generally  used  as  a  foundry  iron  for 
special  purposes. 

Foundry  iron  is  used  in  making  castings,  by  melting  it  and 
pouring  it  into  molds;  hence,  for  this  purpose,  an  iron  that 
will  readily  fill  the  mold  and  will  not  shrink  on  cooling  is 
desired.  The  other  properties  of  the  iron  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  castings  to  be  made. 

64.  Graillng:  by  Fracture. — When  foundry  iron  is  taken 
from  the  pig  bed,  it  is  loaded  on  cars,  and  these  are  placed 
on  a  trestle  beside  which  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  blocks 
of  cast  iron  are  fastened  on  top  of  strong  supports.  The 
iron  is  then  thrown  from  the  cars  on  to  these  blocks,  breaking 
each  pig  in  half,  and  the  broken  iron  is  piled  according  to 
the  appearance  of  the  broken  surface. 

No.  1  iron  is  dark  gray  in  color  and  the  grain  is  large  and 
even.  The  iron  that  is  a  little  lighter  in  color  or  having 
smaller  ^rain,  or  in  which  the  size  of  the  grain  is  not  quite 
so  even,  is  called  No.  2  x.  If  the  grain  is  a  little  too  small  or 
uiuven,  or  tlie  iron  is  a  little  too  light  colored  for  2  x,  it  is 
j^raded  as  No.  "^  j)lain.  No.  3  iron  is  close-grained,  and  is 
usually  li^lucr  colored  than  the  other  grades.  This  holds  with 
iron  containiiiij:  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  silicon.  If  the  iron 
contains  over  .'5  per  cent,  of  silicon,  the  portion  of  it  havini^a 
fracture  that  would  be  j^raded  as  1,  2  x,  and  2  plain  is  graded 
as  Scotch  iron,  and  that  having  a  close  grain  is  sold  as  high 
silicon  3. 

55.  Giiulln^  by  Analysis. — The  fracture  of  the  iron 
indicates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  kind  of  castings  foe  which 
it  is  adapted,  and  formerly  foundrymen  depended  on  the 
fracture  entirely,  but  at  present  a  chemist  is  employed  at 
most  of  the  large  foundries,  and  the  composition  of  the  iron 
is  taken  into  account.      Recently,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
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the  fracture  be  disregarded  and  that  the  foundry  mixtures 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  iron  entirely. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  plan  report  excellent  results. 
While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  general  agreement  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  the  several  grades,  at  least  one  large 
concern  has  printed  specifications  to  govern  its  purchases. 
These  specifications  will  probably  be  modified  in  time,  but 
they  serve  well  as  a  starting  point.     They  are  as  follows: 

Foundry  No.  1 

Silicon  must  not  be  less  than 2 .  50^ 

Sulphur  must  not  exceed 03^ 

Phosphorus  should  not  exceed 60^ 

Manganese  should  not  exceed 50^ 

Foundry  No.  2 

Silicon  must  not  be  less  than 1 .  95^ 

Sulphur  must  not  exceed 04j^ 

Phospliorus  should  not  exceed 70^ 

Manganese  should  not  exceed 70^ 

Foundry  No.  3 

Silicon  must  not  be  less  than 1 .  35,^ 

Sulphur  must  not  exceed 05j^ 

Phosphorus  should  not  exceed 80<^ 

Manganese  should  not  exceed 90j^ 

If  this  method  of  grading  should  be  generally  adopted,  both 
upper  and  lower  limits  will  probably  be  adopted  by  general 
consent.  At  present,  most  foundry  iron  is  purchased  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods.  The  purchaser  orders  a 
certain  grade  of  iron  (graded  by  fracture)  having  a  certain 
composition. 

EIiE3rRNTS  CONTAINED  IN  IRON 

56.  Carbon. — Carbon  occurs  in  iron  in  at  least  two  con- 
ditions— graphitic  and  combined  carbon.  Its  affinity  for  iron 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  percentage  of  other  ele- 
ments in  the  iron.     In  ordinary  pig  iron,  the  percentage  of 
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carbon  will  seldom  exceed  4.5  per  cent.,  but  high  manga- 
nese iron  and  chrome  iron  may  contain  as  much  as  7  per 
cent.,  and,  it  is  claimed,  even  more  than  this. 

Carbon  has  a  remarkable  power  of  distributing  itself 
through  iron,  tending  to  become  uniformly  distributed  not 
only  through  one  piece,  but  through  several  pieces  in  contact 
when  hot.  When  the  iron  is  in  the  molten  condition  in  the 
furnace,  all  the  carbon  is  thought  to  be  in  the  combined 
state  or  dissolved  in  the  iron,  but  as  the  iron  cools  graphite 
separates  throughout  the  iron.  The  formation  of  graphite 
in  iron  is  favored  by  high  percentages  of  total  carbon  and 
silicon,  and  is  opposed  by  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  man- 
ganese. It  is  generally  said  that  graphite  has  little  direct 
influence  on  the  character  of  iron  beyond  lowering  its  tensile 
strength,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  general  experience  of  fur- 
nacemen  that  an  iron  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
graphite  is  darker  in  color  and  softer  than  one  containing 
less  of  this  form  of  carbon.  Combined  carbon  increases  the 
tensile  strength  and  hardness  of  iron,  but  diminishes  its 
ductility. 

To  obtain  an  iron  with  a  large  amount  of  graphite,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  high  temperature  in  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace  and  a  stronp^ly  reducing  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
nuK  h  (  ari)()n  may  be  taken  up  by  the  iron.  To  obtain  these 
(Conditions,  the  temperature  of  the  blast  should  be  high  and 
the  burden  should  be  li^ht;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  fuel  to 
ore  sliould  be  lar^e.  These  conditions  favorahigh  percent- 
aj^e  of  total  carlxMi  and  also  a  high  percentage  of  silicon, 
which  caust^s  much  of  the  carbon  to  take  the  graphitic  form 
on  coolinj^:.  It  is  generally  stated  that  a  basic  slag,  on 
ac^count  of  its  refractory  character,  promotes  the  formation 
of  graphite ;  hut  as  a  basic  slag  reduces  the  percentage  of 
silic^on,  this  statement  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an 
established  fact.  An  aluminous  slag  is  probably  advanta- 
geous. 

To  obtain  an  iron  high  in  combined  carbon,  we  may  run 
the  furnace  with  a  heavy  burden  and  an  acid  slag.  This 
will  keep  the  hearth  at  a  lower  temperature,  so  that  little 
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silicon  is  reduced  and  the  acid  slag  allows  considerable  sul- 
phur to  enter  the  iron,  and  sulphur  tends  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  combined  carbon,  as  does  also  manganese. 

67.  Silicon. — Silicon  readily  unites  with  iron,  forming 
iron  silicide,  which  dissolves  in  the  iron.  Iron  containing  as 
•  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  silicon  can  be  made  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, but  when  more  than  about  6  per  cent,  of  silicon  is 
present,  the  product  is  known  as  ferrosilicon.  Unlike  car- 
bon, silicon  seldom  occurs  in  iron  in  the  uncombined  state. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  from  its  combinations  by  either  carbon 
or  iron  alone,  but  is  reduced  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
two.  Silicon  diminishes  the  power  of  iron  to  combine  with 
carbon,  so  that  in  the  presence  of  a  very  high  percentage 
of  silicon  the  total  carbon  will  be  lower  than  if  less  were 
present,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  increases  the  graphite  by 
lowering  the  percentage  of  combined  carbon.  This  property 
of  changing  combined  to  graphitic  carbon  is  probably  its 
most  valuable  one  in  relation  to  iron,  for  in  this  way  it 
makes  the  iron  softer  and  tends  to  lessen  the  shrinkage  of  . 
castings,  though  the  silicon  itself  would  tend  to  increase  this 
shrinkage.  It  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blowholes 
in  iron,  by  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  enclosed  gases, 
and  makes  the  iron  more  fusible. 

To  produce  an  iron  high  in  silicon,  a  high  temperature  in 
the  hearth  is  necessary,  hence,  a  light  burden  and  strongly 
heated  blast  are  generally  employed.  A  slightly  acid  slag 
containing  considerable  alumina  to  make  it  refractory  are 
advantageous.  We  should  not  attempt  to  reduce  more  than 
25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  silica  of  the  stock,  for  extravagant 
fuel  consumption  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  and  it  is 
better  to  use  more  silicious  ores,  if  we  wish  to  produce  iron 
containing  more  silicon  than  will  be  furnished  to  the  iron  by 
this  percentage. 

58.  Phospliorus. — Phosphorus  combines  with  iron  in 
all  proportions  up  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  found  in  iron  as 
phosphide  of  iron,  or  possibly  as  the  phosphides  of  iron  and 
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manganese,  dissolved  in  the  iron.  It  tends  to  prevent  blow- 
holes, makes  the  ipetal  more  fluid,  and  is  thought  to 
prevent  shrinkage  on  cooling,  so  that  the  metal  fills  the 
mold  more  perfectly ;  hence,  a  moderate  amount  of  it  is 
desirable  in  foundry  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the 
iron  brittle,  giving  it  a  tendency  to  break  under  suddenly 
applied  loads.  Iron  containing  much  of  this  element  is 
treacherous,  as  it  will  sometimes  bear  a  heavy  load,  and 
again  may  be  broken  easily.  It  is  said  to  lower  the  point  of 
saturation  of  iron  for  carbon.  Phosphides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese are  the  only  compounds  of  this  element  formed  in 
the  furnace,  and  as  both  of  these  are  soluble  in  iron,  practi- 
cally all  the  phosphorus  in  the  stock  goes  into  the  iron  and 
only  a  very  small  portion  enters  the  slag.  Consequently,  if  we 
know  how  much  phosphorus  our  stock  contains,  we  can  tell 
almost  exactly  how  much  the  iron  will  contain,  and  if  a  lower 
percentage  is  desired,  we  must  use  stock  containing  less  of  it. 

59.  IVIangranese. — Manganese  alloys  with  iron  in  all  pro- 
portions. It  increases  the  tensile  strength  and  fluidity  of 
iron  and  makes  it  harder  and  less  fusible.  It  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  carbon,  sulphur,  and  oxygen  than  has  iron,  and, 
consequently,  it  will  remove  oxygen  and  sulphur  from  iron 
and  protliice  an  iron  with  a  high  percentage  of  carbon.  It 
prevents  the  formation  of  blowholes,  by  preventing  boiling 
while  coolinu:,  and  by  reducing  and  removing  oxide  and 
silicate  of  iron.  It  unites  with  sulphur,  forming  a  compound 
insoluble  in  iron,  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  removes  this 
element  from  iron.  It  is  also  thought  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  other  impurities  in  the  iron,  tending  to  prevent  red  short- 
ness, but  does  not  prevent  cold  shortness  due  to  phosphorus. 
It  tends  to  make  sound  castings,  by  preventing  blowholes 
and  removing  oxides  and  silicates. 

It  raises  the  saturation  point  of  iron  for  carbon  and 
prevents  the  separation  of  this  element  as  graphite  on  cool- 
ing; hence,  it  tends  to  produce  an  iron  high  in  combined 
carbon.  Iron  containing  much  manganese  is  usually  low  in 
graphite  and  high  in  combined   carbon.     On  this  account, 
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much  manganese  is  thought  Co  hinder  the  production  of 
high-grade  foundry  iron.  Distinct  names  are  given  to  the 
alloys  of  iron  with  considerable  manganese.  Alloys  contain- 
ing from  about  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  manganese  are  known 
as  spifgehisin,  and  those  containing  from  35  to  9(1  per  cent. 
of  manganese  are  known  as  ferromangatiese.  These 
alloys  usually  contain  but  little  graphite  and  silicon  and 
much  combined  carbon.  Manganese  is  very  difficult  to 
I  reduce;  hence,  in  making  these  alloys,  a  very  hoi  blast  and 
light  burden  are  necessary.  Dolomite  is  generally  used  as 
flux,  as  the  magnesia  makes  a  more  difficultly  fusible  slag 
than  does  lime,  and  the  slag  should  be  basic.  The  fact  that 
the  slag  is  basic  would  account  for  the  low  percentage  of 
silicon  in  the  product;  but  in  addition  to  this,  manganese 
probably  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  percentage  of  silicon. 
Even  though  a  light  burden  and  hot  blast  be  used  and  a 
basic  slag  with  a  high  percentage  of  magnesia  be  employed, 
the  manganese  will  not  all  be  reduced,  especially  if  the  ore 
contains  much  silica,  but  some  of  it  will  pass  into  the  slag, 
giving  it  a  green  color,  and  making  it  fluid  and  corrosive. 


60.  Sulphur. — Sulphur  combines  with  iron  in  all  pro- 
portions up  to  53  per  cent.  It  forms  a  number  of  sulphides 
of  iron,  but  in  pig  iron  it  usually  occurs  as  FcS  dissolved 
in  the  metal. 

Much  sulphur  makes  the  iron  hard  and  brittle  and  pre- 
vents the  separation  of  carbon  as  graphite ;  hence,  iron  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  sulphur  also,  as  a  rule,  contains 
much  combined  carbon,  A  high  percentage  of  sulphur 
■  causes  blowholes,  but  makes  the  iron  more  fusible.  An  iron 
containing  much  sulphur  is  usually  low  in  silicon  and  vice 
versa.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  high  sulphur  iron 
is  usually  made  when  the  furnace  is  not  hot  enough  to  pro- 
duce iron  high  in  silicon,  but  these  two  elements  appear  to 
be  antagonistic  in  iron.  Sulphur  maybe  expelled  from  iron 
in  the  furnace  by  a  number  of  agents,  as  basic  slags,  man- 
ganese, and  calcium.  The  effect  of  magnesium  in  elimina- 
ting this  element  is  a  matter  of  dispute.     Some  authors  say 
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that  a  magnesian  slag  will  remove  sulphur  equally  as  well  as 
a  calcareous  one,  while  others  say  sulphur  will  not  unite 
with  magnesium  at  all  in  the  furnace.  Manganese  is  very 
efficient  in  removing  it.  So  strong  is  its  affinity  for  sulphur, 
that  if  ferrous  sulphide  and  manganese  are  fused  together, 
the  manganese  will  take  the  sulphur  from  the  iron,  uniting 
with  it  to  form  a  slag.  The  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  more 
easily  removed  when  it  exists  in  the  form  of  sulphate  than 
in  sulphide,  and  that  in  the  fuel  is  more  easily  expelled  than 
that  in  the  ore.  When  a  very  low  percentage  of  sulphur  is 
desired,  a  basic  slag  should  be  used,  and  if  this  does  not  give 
a  sufficiently  low  percentage,  poorer  ore  should  be  used  in 
the  mixture  and  more  limestone  should  be  added  to  produce 
a  larger  volume  of  slag. 

61.  Arsenic. — Arsenic  will  probably  combine  with  iron 
in  nearly  all  proportions,  but  is  not  one  of  the  usual  con- 
stituents of  iron.  Coke  and  limestone  are  usually  free  from 
this  element,  and  few  ores  contain  it.  It  is  contained  in 
some  ores,  however,  and  when  present,  some  of  it  volatilizes 
in  the  furnace  and  some  passes  into  the  iron,  where  it  seems 
to  act  much  like  sulphur.  It  appears  to  lower  the  satura- 
tion point  of  iron  for  carbon,  to  give  it  a  white  fracture,  to 
make  it  red  short  and  brittle  at  high  temperatures,  and  if 
mueh  is  present,  it  makes  the  iron  cold  short. 

(}ti.  Titauiluni. — Titanium  is  not  one  of  the  usual  con- 
stituents of  iron,  but  small  quantities  of  it  are  always  likely 
to  l)e  found  in  iron  smelted  from  magnetite.  Its  effect  on 
iron  is  not  known,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious. 
Majj^netite  ores  are  always  likely  to  contain  this  element  and 
should  be  examined  for  it.  Ores  containing  it  may  be  used 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  slaj:^  formed  is  much  more 
refractory  than  with  ordinary  ores,  and  they  are  always 
likely  to  cause  trouble  in  the  furnace. 

(Mi.  Copper. — Copper  occasionally  occurs  in  iron  ores, 
and  small  quantities  of  it   are   sometimes    found    in   iron, 
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especially  in  iron  containing  considerable  manganese.  A 
small  quntity  of  it  is  not  objectionable  in  foundry  iron,  but 
its  presence  should  be  avoided  in  iron  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel,  as  it  is  said  to  make  steel  red  short. 


PRACnCAIi     SUGGESTIONS 

64,  Blast. — A  certain  amount  of  air  is  needed  to  burn 
the  fuel  of  the  furnace,  and  as  a  hot  blast  is  almost  univer- 
sally used,  it  carries  heat  into  the  furnace,  and  conse- 
quently, up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  blast  that  is  used, 
the  hotter  will  the  furnace  become.  But  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hearth  is  approximately  3,000°  F.  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  entering  blast  is  from  900°  to  1,500°  F., 
after  we  pass  this  point  the  blast  has  a  cooling  effect,  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  more  fuel  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture. 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  blast  used  exceeds  that 
necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  temperature,  thus  secur- 
ing a  larger  output  at  the  expense  of  increased  fuel  consump- 
tion. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  more 
economical  to  drive  in  this  way,  and  the  rate  of  driving  gives 
us  the  most  convenient  and  immediate  method  of  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace. 

If  the  furnace  becomes  too  cold,  we  may  heat  it  up  by 
reducing  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  blowing 
engines  in  a  minute.  This  will  tend  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace  at  once,  but  at  the  same  time  the  stoves 
should  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  high  temperature  of  blast.  If  this  does  not 
heat  the  furnace  sufficiently,  or  if  it  becomes  cold  again  on 
returning  to  the  previous  rate  of  driving,  it  indicates  that 
too  heavy  a  burden  is  being  carried,  and  the  burden  should 
be  reduced.  When  this  new  burden  reaches  the  hearth,  the 
old  rate  of  driving  may  be  resumed. 

If  the  furnace  is  too  hot,  it  may  be  cooled  by  increasing 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  blowing  engines,  and  if 
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this  does  not  cool  it  sufficiently,  a  little  cold  air  may  be  passed 
in  with  the  blast,  thus  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
blast.  If  the  furnace  becomes  too  hot  again  when  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  driving  is  resumed,  it  indicates  that  too  light  a 
burden  is  being  carried,  and  the  burden  should  be  increased. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  requires  a  high  temperature  to  reduce 
silicon;  hence,  the  amount  of  silicon  in  the  iron  can  be 
largely  controlled  by  the  blast.  If  the  furnace  is  running 
cold,  the  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  iron  will  be  low.  By 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  blast  and  reducing  the 
rate  of  driving,  the  furnace  will  be  heated  so  that  more  sili- 
con will  be  reduced,  and  the  slower  rate  of  driving  will 
leave  the  stock  longer  in  the  heated  portion  of  the  furnace, 
so  that  there  is  more  time  for  the  reduction  of  this  element 
and  consequently  the  next  iron  made  will  contain  more  of  it. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  lighter  burden, 
but  in  this  case  no  change  in  the  percentage  of  silicon  can 
be  obtained  until  the  stock  charged  in  the  new  proportion 
has  had  time  to  reach  the  hearth.  The  rate  of  driving  may 
be  decreased  and  the  burden  reduced  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  the  new  burden  reaches  the  hearth  the  old  rate  of 
driviiiii^  may  be  resumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  iron  is 
too  sili(  ions,  this  may  be  corrected  at  once  by  harder  dri- 
viiii;  and.  it  needs  be,  by  using  cold  air  to  reduce  the  temper- 
ature »>f  the  blast.  At  the  same  time,  a  heavier  burden 
may  \)c  put  on,  and  when  this  reaches  the  hearth,  the  orig- 
inal rale  of  drivinj^  may  be  resumed.  There  are  many 
things  that  aflVct  the  temperature  in  the  furnace,  and  as 
ohanj^injj:  the  rate  of  driving  is  the  quickest  and  handiest 
way  of  rei^ulatini^  the  temperature,  the  blowing  engines  are 
seldom  run  at  the  same  rate  for  24  consecutive  hours. 

05.  To  Detect  Tjcaklnp:  Tuyeres. — The  tuyeres  are 
subjected  to  very  destructive  influences,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  wear  out  and  leak.  The  water  passing  into  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace  chills  it  and  injures  the  cjuality  of  the  iron. 
There  are  s(*veral  methods  of  detecting  leaks.  When  a 
tuyere  is  leaking,  the  blast  will  frequently  force  the  water 
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along  its  surface  to  the  outside  and  the  joint  of  the  wall 
will  become  damp.  A  larger  volume  of  gas  than  usual  and 
its  peculiar  appearance  and  odor  are  good  indications  that 
water  is  entering  the  furnace.  If  in  doubt  about  a  tuyere 
leaking,  the  water  may  be  slackened  for  a  moment  so  that 
it  has  less  pressure  than  the  blast.  If  upon  turning  it  on 
again  it  discharges  white,  it  shows  that  the  blast  has 
entered  it,  and,  consequently,  that  there  must  be  a  leak.  If 
one  end  of  a  stick  is  held  between  the  teeth  and  the  other 
end  placed  against  the  tuyere  pipe  and  the  ears  stopped, 
any  flow  of  water  into  the  furnace  can  be  detected.  If  a 
cold  steel  bar  is  run  into  the  furnace  through  the  tuyere 
while  the  blast  is  off,  it  will  show  moisture  when  withdrawn, 
if  the  tuyere  is  leaking.  A  brass  or  copper  tube  filled  with 
water  is  better  than  a  steel  bar  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

66.  Tuyeres  Taking:  Blast  Irregularly. — Blast  may  be 
prevented  from  entering  tuyeres  by  obstructions,  and  more 
blast  consequently  enters  the  open  tuyeres.  This  makes  the 
furnace  work  faster  on  the  side  of  the  open  tuyeres,  caus- 
ing slipping  of  the  stock  and  an  intense  local  heat.  When 
the  tuyeres  are  taking  the  blast  irregularly,  so  that  some  are 
dark  and  others  bright,  we  would  ordinarily  think  that  the 
bright  tuyeres  were  taking  blast  freely  while  the  dark  ones 
were  closed,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case.  If  a  large  vol- 
ume of  blast  is  entering  a  tuyere  when  the  heat  is  low,  it 
may  chill  cinder  on  the  nozzle,  giving  a  dark  tuyere,  while 
the  opposite  tuyere,  which  is  taking  less  blast,  is  bright.  If 
the  blowpipe  is  now  tested,  the  dark  tuyere  will  show  its 
blowpipe  much  hotter  than  that  of  the  bright  tuyere,  which 
is  not  receiving  enough  blast  to  chill  the  cinder,  but  merely 
to  cause  an  intense  local  heat.  This  tuyere  requires  picking 
with  a  rod,  to  get  an  opening  well  into  the  hearth  that  the 
blast  may  enter.  A  dark  tuyere  and  hot  blowpipe  show 
that  the  tuyere  is  taking  blast  freely.  A  bright  tuyere  and 
hot  blowpipe  indicate  the  same.  A  bright  tuyere  and 
cold  blowpipe  show  but  little  blast  and  poor  penetration. 
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A  dark  tuyere  and  cold  blowpipe  shows  that  the  tuyere  is 
closed.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  piece  of  scaffold.  A  rod 
should  be  used  to  make  an  opening  through  to  fresh  coke, 
that  the  blast  may  enter.  If  this  fails,  a  cartridge  may  be 
used. 

Neglect  of  tuyeres  causes  increase  of  pressure,  uneven 
settling  of  stock,  scaffolding,  poor  iron,  and  the  burning 
out  of  tuyeres.  Large  hearths  require  more  attention  to 
the  tuyeres  than  do  small  ones,  in  order  to  secure  even  dis- 
tribution of  blast. 

67.  Heaffolds. — If  on  account  of  slow  driving  or  from 
any  other  cause  the  stock  above  the  fusion  limit  is  highly 
heated,  it  becomes  pasty  and  in  passing  down  the  boshes  it 
is  pressed  against  the  walls  and  adheres  to  them.  This 
hard  ring  on  the  walls  holds  up  the  stock  above  it,  forming 
what  is  called  a  scaffold,  while  the  stock  passes  down  the 
center  of  the  furnace.  This  causes  irregular  working  and  a 
small  output  of  poor  iron.  The  heat  gradually  works  up 
through  the  stock  above  the  ring  on  the  boshes,  and  some- 
limes  reduces  much  of  the  iron  and  forms  a  pasty  mass  of 
fuel  and  limestone,  which  is  partially  cemented  together 
with  slag.  Conscciucnlly,  the  longer  a  scaffold  remains  in  a 
turnacc,  the  worse  it  is  likely  to  become.  When  scaffolds 
arc  first  formed,  tlu-y  may  frequently  be  removed  by  char- 
ging blanks  of  fuel  and  scrap  iron.  If  this  fails,  they  may 
often  be  removed  by  charging  fuel  and  then  drawing  back 
the  ttiycres,  ctitting  them  away  with  a  large  volume  of 
blast,  allowing  the  ring  or  scaffold  to  come  down  in  front  of 
the  tiiveres.  If  there  is  now  sufficient  fuel  below  the  scaf- 
fold  from  the  blanks  previously  charged,  it  w'ill  be  melted, 
and  tlie  furnace  will  work  regularly  in  a  short  time.  If 
there  were  not  suth(^ient  fuel  at  the  tuyeres,  the  scaffold 
coming  down  would  chill  the  furnace. 

When  the  tuyeres  are  taking  blast  irregularly  and  some- 
times from  other  causes,  a  lump  will  form  on  one  side  of 
the  furnace,  holding  up  the  stock  above  it,  while  the  other 
side   remains  clear.     This  is  known  as  a  side  scaffold.     It 
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causes  the  stock  to  settle  faster  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  thus  may  be  detected  by  watching  the  way  the 
stock  settles  at  the  top.  It  also  frequently  makes  one  side 
of  the  furnace  shell  hot.  These  scaffolds  may  frequently  be 
removed  by  charging  scrap  on  the  side  of  the  scaffold,  and 
some  material,  like  fine  ore  or  anthracite,  which  does  not 
take  the  blast  freely  on  the  other  side.  The  quickest  way 
to  get  rid  of  a  side  scaffold  is  to  have  holes  in  the  side  and 
bosh  walls,  where  they  are  likely  to  occur,  and  as  soon  as 
they  form  to  crack  them  loose  with  giant  powder.  The  pre- 
caution must  be  taken,  however,  to  have  extra  fuel  in  the 
hearth  at  the  time,  to  melt  them  up  and  prevent  chilling  the 
furnace. 

68.  Hanging:  and  Slipping:.  —  Sometimes,  especially 
when  much  fine  ore  is  being  used,  the  stock  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace  sticks  to  the  walls,  while  that  below  con- 
tinues to  settle,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  portions  of 
stock.  This  is  known  as  hanging.  If  we  continue  to  drive 
as  usual,  this  stock  may  hang  for  some  time  and  then  sud- 
denly slip  down,  causing  a  violent  disturbance  in  the  fur- 
nace, known  as  a  slip  or  explosion.  As  soon  as  it  is  found 
that  the  stock  is  hanging,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cause  it  to  settle,  so  that  it  will  not  have  so  far  to  slip  when 
it  does  come  down.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  turning 
off  the  blast,  which,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
stock  up,  for  a  few  moments  at  intervals  of  about  10  min- 
utes, until  the  stock  comes  down.  If  there  is  much  iron  in 
the  hearth  when  the  stock  is  caused  to  come  down  by  throw- 
ing off  the  blast,  there  is  always  danger  of  its  being  forced 
up  around  the  tuyeres  and  destroying  them.  There  is  also 
danger  of  slag  being  forced  up  in  the  same  way;  hence,  the 
slag  should  be  tapped  off  before  throwing  off  the  blast,  and 
if  anywhere  near  casting  time,  the  iron  should  also  be 
tapped  off. 

69.  Trouble  Wltli  Iron  Notch. — Carelessness  in  closing 
the  iron  notch  after  casting  may  often  cause  trouble.  The 
clay  should  not  be  forced  into  the  tapping  hole  as  soon  as  the 
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blast  is  turned  off,  but  all  the  iron  should  be  cleaned  out  of 
the  hole  and  a  little  sand  or  loam  thrown  in.  Then  force 
the  clay  back  in  the  hole  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  iron  is  not 
cleaned  out  of  the  hole,  the  clay  will  chill  it,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  drill  through  it  before  casting  again.  If  the 
clay  is  not  forced  well  back  in  the  hole,  the  iron  accumu- 
lating in  the  hearth  will  fill  the  part  of  the  hole  not  filled  by 
clay.  The  portion  of  molten  iron  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  cold  clay  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  of 
iron  becomes  chilled,  and  the  next  time  we  cast,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  drill  through  this  solid  iron.  All  this  can  be 
avoided  by  forcing  the  clay  well  back,  so  that  no  iron  can 
get  into  the  back  of  the  hole.  The  iron  may  also  be  chilled 
in  this  way  by  a  leak  in  the  cooling  device.  In  this  case, 
repairs  are  necessary  to  keep  out  the  water.  A  solid  lump 
sometimes  forms  in  the  hearth  by  difficultly  fusible  iron 
chilling  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  clay  forced  in  the 
tapping  hole.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  best  to  run  the 
furnace  on  to  No.  3  iron,  which  is  a  good  cutting  iron,  and 
thus  melt  out  the  lump. 

70.  M!s<»ellaiieoii8  Matters. — From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  cxidciu  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
always  iiavc  sullu  iciU  power  to  produce  any  amount  of  blast 
that  we  may  lU'cd.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  have  boilers  eiioiij^h  to  produce  the  steam  necessary  to 
run  the  Mowing  eui^inesas  fast  as  they  may  ever  be  required 
to  run,  and  that  the  blowing-  engines  themselves  have  suffi- 
eii-nt  t  apaeily  to  pioduee  all  the  blast  that  will  ever  be 
nt-eded.  In  making  c  aleulations  for  the  blowing  engines,  it 
shoidd  be  remembered  that  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  new,  well- 
eonstriu^ted  j)lant  'iopcreent.  of  the  blast  is  lost  betw'een  the 
engines  and  ihv  {uruncc  when  the  blast  pressure  is  10  pounds 
per  stjuare  inch,  and  that  this  leakage  increases  with  age, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  becoming 
larger,  thus  recjuiring  a  larger  volume  of  blast.  As  the 
grade  of  iron  made  depends  largely  on  even  running,  it  is 
important  that   we    should  always  have  sufficient  blowing 
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power  to  keep  the  furnace  running  evenly.  Many  furnaces 
appear  to  make  the  best  iron  when  the  hearth  is  being  cooled 
down  slightly  from  a  rather  high  temperature,  so  in  many 
places  it  is  customary  to  drive  a  little  more  slowly  after 
each  cast,  and  if  the  first  flush  of  slag  shows  that  the  hearth 
is  hot,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  blowing 
engines  in  a  minute  is  slightly  increased,  so  that  the  hearth 
is  cooled  down  gradually  until  time  for  the  next  cast. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  making  foundry 
iron  is  to  have  an  even  ore  mixture  and  to  have  the  stock 
evenly  distributed  in  the  furnace.  In  silicious  ores,  the 
lumps  and  fine  ore  seldom  have  the  same  composition,  and 
the  coarse  and  fine  ore  is  seldom  evenly  mixed  in  the  stock 
pile.  With  such  ores,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a 
large  percentage  of  high-grade  iron.  As  a  rule,  the  best 
ore  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL 

(PART  1) 


INTRODUCTORY 

1,  Definition  of  Steel. — While  at  first  thought  it  seems 
to  b&a  simple  matter  to  define  steel  properly,  the  more  famil- 
iar one  becomes  with  the  subject,  the  more  perplexing  is  it  to 
write  a  concise  definition  that  will  apply  to  the  wide  range 
of  steels  produced,  or  even  to  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, the  distinction  between  steel  and  wrought  iron  was 
sharp  and  well  marked,  and  steel  could  then  be  defined  as 
"any  alloy  of  iron  with  carbon  that  would  take  a  temper  on 
quenching."  Wrought  iron  does  not  sensibly  harden  on 
sudden  cooling  in  water  from  a  red  heat.  Modern  methods 
of  manufacture,  however,  have  produced  a  metal  that  largely 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  wrought  iron,  yet  is  made  by  the 
same  processes,  that  give  a  metal  that,  hardens  on  quench- 
ing. For  this  reason  such  a  classification  as  the  above 
would  now  throw  out  the  greater  amount,  or  at  least  a  very 
large  tonnage,  of  the  material  classed  and  accepted  by  the 
metallurgical  and  commercial  world  as  steel.  The  Bessemer 
converter  and  open-hearth  furnace  early  showed  an  adapta- 
bility to  produce  a  soft  metal  having  great  strength,  elas- 
ticity, and  ductility,  capable  of  displacing  wrought  iron,  and, 
for  most  purposes,  far  superior  to  it.  Anything  that  follows 
is  not  offered  as  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  definition  of 
steel,  as  none  can  be  offered  that  is  not  easily  assailable  and 
its  inapplicability  shown  from  some  standpoint. 
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Steel  may  be  defined  as  ainetal  produced  by  the  complete 
fusion  of  materials  in  a  bath,  the  necessary  properties  being 
given,  after  conversion,  by  additions  of  carbon  or  carbon 
alloys.  Wrought  iron  may  be  defined  as  a  metal  produced  by 
the  partial  fusion,  or  bringing  to  a  pasty  condition,  of  mate- 
rials on  a  hearth. 

**  Blister,"  or  **  cementation,**  steel,  made  by  soaking  bars 
of  iron,  at  or  above  a  red  heat,  in  charcoal  or  carbon,  would 
seem  to  be  a  notable  exception ;  but  as  this  is  mainly  an 
intermediate  product  for  remelting  in  crucibles,  and  its  pro- 
duction being  of  little  importance,  it  will  be  disregarded  in 
this  treatment  of  the  subject. 

!3.  The  question  of  the  proper  classification  of  steels  is 
one  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past,  an 
international  committee  at  one  time  having  been  selected 
from  the  metallurgical  and  technical  societies  of  the  princi- 
pal steel-producing  countries  to  adopt  a  universal  classifica- 
c  ation.  While  much  good  came  of  their  work,  and  strenuous 
(.'florts  wt*rc  made  to  adopt  their  classification,  neither  metal- 
lurj^ically  nor  commercially  was  it  ever  generally  used. 

Many  thcorirs  have  been  advanced  as  to  what  steel  is. 
Owr  that  is  lu'ld  by  many  practical  metallurgists  is  that  the 
ideal  steel  is  an  alloy  of  pnrc  iron  and  carbon  only,  all  other 
elements  heini;'  regarded  as  impurities.  From  this  point  «>f 
\ie\v,  all  grades  of  sleid  can  he  produced  by  simply  varyinij; 
the  amount  of  carbon;  but  as  impurities  are  necessarily 
present,  all  steels  contain  varying,  and  usually  very  small, 
amounts  of  sulphin*,  phosphorus,  silicon,  metallic  oxides, 
and  leases,  whicdi  re(juire  other  additions  for  their  neutrali- 
zation or  eliminati<»n.  Ai^ain.  special  alloys  are  required  for 
j;i\i!iL;'  steels  (haraet eristic  qualities  for  particular  purposes: 
su("h  are  the  ni(^kel,  ttini^sten,  c^hrome,  manganese,  and 
niolybdentim  stetd. 

.'5.  History. — Steid  was  probrd)ly  first  made  in  Asia  or 
Northern  Africa  by  th(^  Chaldeans.  Egyptians,  or  other 
early  (Mvilizations.  by  methotls  j)robably  more  like  the  crti- 
cible  [)r(KX'ss  than  any  we  have  record  of  today.      In  fact,  a 
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very  limited  amount  of  steel,  but  of  most  excellent  quality, 
is  still  made  in  India  (called  Indian  or  Wootz  steel)  by 
reducing  very  pure  ores,  mixed  with  chopped  wood,  in  clay 
crucibles  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire  blown  by  goatskin  bel- 
lows. From  this  steel,  the  celebrated  Indian  sword  blades 
were  made,  than  which  no  finer  tool  steel  has  ever  been 
produced. 

Our  interest  in  present  methods  of  manufacture  dates 
from  the  invention  of  the  crucible  process,  in  1740,  by  Ben- 
jamin Huntsman,  of  Sheffield,  England,  a  clockmaker  dis- 
satisfied with  the  quality  of  cementation  steel  in  clock 
springs.  This  remained  practically  the  only  method  of 
production  for  over  a  century,  when  in  1855  the  Bessemer 
process  was  invented  by  Henry  Bessemer  and  the  regenera- 
tive open-hearth  furnace  by  the  Siemens,  Messrs.  Charles 
William  and  Frederick,  in  1861.  Not  until  these  processes, 
especially  the  Bessemer,  had  produced  large  quantities  of 
steel  much  cheaper  than  the  crucible,  did  steel  begin  to 
supplant  wrought  iron  to  any  great  extent  and  thereby 
inaugurate  the  **age  of  steel."  It  is  this  vast  tonnage  of 
cheap  steel  that  has  rendered  possible  the  wonderful  indus- 
trial development  of  the  world  in  railroad  and  shipbuilding, 
the  varied  lines  of  engineering  and  construction  affecting 
every  nation  of  the  world  and  the  condition  of  each 
individual. 

4,  Processes  of  3Ianufactiire. — There  are  only  three 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  steel:  The  enicible^  the 
oldest  of  present  methods;  the  Bessemer ;  and  the  o/yen- 
hearth.  The  last  two  were  developed  ahnost  simultane- 
ously. The  Bessemer  was  first  perfected,  and  for  the  first 
35  years,  or  up  to  about  1890,  led  the  open-hearth,  both  as 
to  tonnage  produced  and  in  the  perfection  of  methods  and 
appliances — both  metallurgical  and  mechanical.  While  the 
Bessemer  process  still  produces  the  greater  tonnage,  this 
is  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  claim  superiority  over 
the  open-hearth.  In  the  order  of  their  metallurgical  and 
commercial  importance  today  the  processes  rank:  first,   the 
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open-hearth;  second,  the  Bessemer;  and  third,  the  crucible. 
Thev  will  be  treated  in  this  order. 

While  the  crucible  process  is  of  the  least  consequence,  it 
holds  the  most  distinctive  field  metallurgically,  and  one 
from  which  the  others  seem  unlikely  to  crowd  it.  Given 
the  same  composition,  it  is  well  established  that  crucible 
steel  is  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  but  owing  to  the 
much  higher  cost  of  production,  its  use  is  now  restricted 
mainly  to  the  making  of  high-grade  tools,  certain  mining 
drills,  parts  of  intricate  machines,  and,  in  general,  where 
the  first  cost  of  the  steel  can  be  ignored. 

The  open-hearth  process  has  a  larger  field  it  can  claim  as 
its  own  than  the  Bessemer.  Open-hearth  steel  is  now  used 
for  the  better  grades  of  plate  steel,  forgings,  car  axles,  and 
structural  steel.  The  basic  open-hearth  process  is  used 
where  an  extra  soft,  pure  steel  is  required,  as  in  plates, 
sheets,  rods,  wires,  etc.  Bessemer  steel  is  used  for  rails, 
nails,  tin  plate,  light  axles,  in  fact,  for  those  articles  where 
cheapness  is  desired.  It  is,  however,  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  steel  produced  by  the  basic  open-hearth  process.  The 
basic  process,  by  cheaper  production  than  was  possible  in 
the  acid  open-hearth,  makes  this  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
I^t'^sonuT  and  seems  practically  assured  to  largely  supplant 
it  in  the  "next  few  years.  Owing  to  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  iM'ssenier  process  held  undisputed  sway  for  years 
in  all  lines  usinj;-  a  lar^e  tonnage  of  steel.  The  open-hearth 
i^radually  demonstrated  its  superior  fitness  for  special  lines. 
While  both  the  crucible  and  f)pen-hearth  processes  have  dis- 
tiiutive  fields,  held  from  the  cheaper  metal  by  the  superior 
(inality  of  their  product,  the  Bessemer  has  no  field  the  open- 
hearth  (  annot  till,  and  only  by  lower  cost  does  it  still  pro- 
i]\\cv  the  <^reater  t<Mina<;e.  Practically  all  rails  are  as  yet 
made  of  l^essemer  metal,  also  most  of  the  **  billets  and 
slabs  "  for  merchant  bar,  tin  plate,  sheets,  nails,  and  light 
a.xles;  sonu*  ship  and  tank  plate,  etc. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  cheaper  production  by  the 
one  or  the  other  process,  for  their  special  fields  and  uses, 
will  be  treated  under  their  respective  heads. 
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THE  OPEN-HEABTH  PROCESS 

5.  Historical. — Steel  was  first  made  by  the  open-hearth 
process  in  England,  in  1862,  in  the  regenerative  furnace  of 
the  Siemens  brothers,  which  was  patented  in  1861,  but 
which  was  developed  and  perfected  by  Charles  William  Sie- 
mens, who  is  better  known  by  his  title,  Sir  William.  This 
was  not  the  first  attempt  to  make  steel  on  an  open  hearth, 
however,  many  previous  experiments  having  been  made, 
notably  those  by  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  in  1845.  But  it 
was  only  with  the  Siemens  apparatus,  which  gives  the  high 
temperature  necessary,  together  with  an  almost  perfect 
control  of  heat  conditions,  that  success  was  possible. 
Siemens  efforts  were  originally  directed  to  producing  steel 
by  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  a  bath  of  pig  iron  without 
the  use  of  scrap;  the  ore,  by  its  reduction,  furnished  the 
oxygen  for  oxidizing  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese  of 
the  pig  metal. 

About  1864,  the  Messrs.  Martin,  French  steel  makers, 
made  steel  by  melting  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  Siemens 
furnace,  and  patented  the  process.  In  France  and  some 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  known  as  the  Martin-Siemens,  or 
Martin^  process^  but  in  Great  Britain  and  America  as  the 
Siemens-Martin y  or  more  generally  in  recent  years  merely 
as  the  open-hearth  process.  The  above  terms  are  frequently 
indiscriminately  used,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Martins  never  laid  claim  to  the  regenerative  furnace,  but 
only  to  the  pig-and-scrap  proeess  worked  in  the  Siemens 
furnace,  for  which  entire  credit  is  due  them,  while  the  fur- 
nace is  wholly  a  Siemens  production.  It  is  correct  to  speak 
of  the  Siemens-Martin  process  (pig  and  scrap),  but  only  of 
the  Siemens  furnace. 

Th^  pig-and-ore  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  the  direct) 
and  the  pig-and-scrap  processes,  have  for  years  been  used  in 
combination.  In  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  open-hearth  industry,  also  in  improve- 
ments in  rolling-mill  methods,  the  amount  of  available 
scrap   has   been  so   reduced  that   metallurgists  have   been 
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forced  to  use  the  pig-and-ore  process,  the  two  most  success- 
ful methods  of  which  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

6.  Open-llearth  Furnace. — The  open-hearth  furnace 
consists  of  a  rectangular  hearth  approximately  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide;  the  term  open  simply  signifies  that  the  hearth 
is  to  be  so  constructed  at  both  ends.  This  form  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  metallurgical  furnaces,  but  the  regenerative  prin- 
ciple of  the  Messrs.  Siemens  constitutes  its  originality  and 
value.  By  regeneration  is  meant  the  giving  up  of  the  waste 
heat  of  the  escaping  gases  and  the  temporary  storinjj  of  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  air  for  combustion  is  always  pre- 
heated, or  regenerated;  producer  gas  is  always  preheated, 
but  natural  gas  is  not.  By  this  means  a  very  much  higher 
temperature  is  obtained  than  is  otherwise  possible,  as 
well  as  great  fuel  economy.  The  hearth  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  ports  and  vertical  flues  with  chambers, 
called  regenerators^  placed  at  a  lower  lev^el  either  directly 
under  the  hearth,  or,  preferably,  set  back  so  as  to  be  less 
readily  choked  up  by  the  fine  dust,  soot,  etc.  carried  over 
by  the  current  of  escaping  gases  and  by  slag  and  metal 
which  sometimes  cut  through  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
lu-ailli. 

I'oiir  (hanihcrs — two  at  each  end,  one  for  gas  aiul  one  for 
air — arc  l)uilt  to  cacli  furnace.  Each  chamber  is  connected 
at  the  b<)tt<»ni  with  suitable  Hues,  which  have  valves  contrel- 
lin;;  the  i;as  and  air  supply,  so  arranged  that  the  currentsof 
i^as  and  air  can  be  reversed  at  regular  intervals,  usually  <'l 
IT)  minutes;  the  incoming'  supply  travels  through  the  regen- 
erators, thr<)Ui;h  which  the  waste  gases  escaped  during  the 
previous  interval.  This  c^onstant  reversal  of  the  direction'^ 
^as  and  air,  and  of  the  ends  at  which  they  are  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  is  kept  tip  (luring  the  melting.  Theoret- 
ically, the  only  limit  to  the  temperature  attainable  in  ^ 
rei^rnerative  furnace  is  the  point  of  dissociation  of  hydrogen 
and  oxyi;en,  about  2,:)nn  c\  (l,r):)-2^  P.).  This  point,  how- 
ever, can  never  even  be  approximated  })ractically,  owing  ^'^ 
the  limit  set  by  the  inability  of  the  refractory  materials  t<> 
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withstand  such  a  temperature  and  the  rapid  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  at  high  temperatures. 

7.  Construction  of  the  Open-lleartli  Furnace. — Two 
types  of  furnaces  are  in  general  use :  The  fixed,  or  station- 
ary, furnace  and  the  tilting,  or  rolling,  furnace.  In  both 
tyi>es  the  furnace  proper,  or  melting  chamber,  is  the  same — 
rectangular  in  section  and  connected  with  regenerators,  as 
has  been  explained.  It  is  covered  with  an  arched  roof  ot 
9  or  12  inches  of  the  best  grade  of  silica  brick;  the  side 
walls  are  also  made  of  the  same  material,  usually  9  inches 
thick.  Silica  bricks  expand,  about  J  inch  to  the  foot  in 
heating  to  a  working  temperature,  and  to  partially  allow  for 
this,  they  are  never  laid  close.  Further  allowance  for  this 
expansion  is  made  in  the  construction  by  a  system  of  tie- 
rods  having  turnbuckles,  or  nuts,  so  that  they  can  be 
lengthened  as  the  furnace  heats  and  the  bricks  expand. 

The  hearth  is  built  in  a  pan  of  heavy  riveted  plate  steel 
carried  on  beams  supported  on  a  solid  block  of  concrete  and 
brick,  or  on  heavy  foundation  walls,  or  piers,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  furnace  and  charge  is  not  carried  on  the  rej^en- 
erator  arches,  if  these  are  under  the  furnace.  Other  beams 
are  set  perpendicularly  along  the  sides  and  ends,  their  ends 
connected  beneath  and  above  the  furnace  by  tie-nnls.  Steel 
rails  were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose, but  they  have  l)een 
supplanted  by  I  beams.  These  rails  or  I  beams,  called  buck- 
stays^  are  connecte^l  by  means  of  tie-rods  at  top  and  bottom 
and  serve  to  keep  the  furnace  sulficiently  rigid.  Without 
these  the  structure  would  not  stand  the  strains  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  as 
the  temperature  changes. 

8.  Roof. — For  manv  vcars  the  roof  of  the  furnace  was 
thrown  from  the  side  walls;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  roof 
was  carried  by  the  walls,  just  as  the  weight  of  any  arch  is 
carried  on  the  walls  from  which  it  springs.  This  construc- 
tion was  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  and  caused  serious 
trouble  when  the  side  walls  of  the  furnace  **cut  out,"  as 
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frequently  happens,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  good.  In  such 
cases  it  was  practically  impossible  to  repair  the  walls,  and  the 
weight  of  the  roof  soon  caused  them  to  fall.  The  side 
thrust  on  the  walls  also  caused  their  distortion,  and  as  they 
wore  down  this  became  more  serious.  The  present  method 
of  construction  obviates  these  objections  by  carrying  the 
roof  on  heavy  channels,  in  which  the  skew  back  (the  beveled 
brick  on  which  the  arch  starts)  is  placed  so  that  almost  the 
entire  weight  of  the  roof  is  carried  by  the  two  channels, 
thus  relieving  the  walls.  In  this  way,  when  the  side  walls 
fall  in  or  are  partially  burned  out,  they  may  readily  be 
renewed  or  patched  (which  is  frequently  done)  without  dis- 
turbing the  roof.  Or  at  the  end  of  a  run,  if  the  roof  is  in 
good  Condition,  other  repairs  necessary  may  be  made  and 
the  old  roof  used  for  the  next  run.  This  is  not  general  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  customary  at  most  plants  to  put  on  a  new  roof 
for  each  run  of  a  furnace. 

While  the  construction  of  open-hearth  furnaces  varies 
greatly,  a  40-ton  stationary  furnace  is  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  '^.  Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  right-hand 
half  through  the  center  and  a  side  elevation  of  the  left- 
hand  half.  Fig.  2  {a)  is  a  cross-section  on  the  line  A  B  of 
V'v^.  1.  Thcsr  figures  illustrate  a  common  form  and  show 
tlu:  princij)lc  of  all  open-hearth  construction. 

1),  SIcMiHMis  JU^^i^iuMtitor. — The  air  and  gas  chambers 
are  built  of  the  same  length  and  height  and  extend  at 
right  angles  to  the  furnace  hearth.  The  air  chambers  are 
about  one  ami  one-third  times  the  width  of  the  gas  chambers, 
a  «;reater  volume  of  air  being  retpiired  than  of  gas.  Both 
chambt;rs  contain  checkerwork  of  brick,  usually  the  best 
(juality  firebrick  or  silica  brick,  so  laid  as  to  expose  a 
large  surface  to  the  gases.  vSometimes  the  construction  is 
such  as  to  give  a  number  of  small  horizontal  flues  in  each 
chamber,  but  more  generally  the  brick  are  staggered  in  or 
baffled,  alternates  courses  being  placed  over  the  parallel 
passage  below,  in  both  horizontal  and  transverse  courses. 
This  is  done  to  distribute  the  current  of  waste  gases  and 


in  turn,  a  more  thorough  reabsorption  of  this  stored  heat  by 
I  the  incoming  gas  and  air  when  the  currents  are  reversed. 
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In  Fig.  1,  a  and  ^  show,  respectively,  the  air  and  gas  cham- 
bers on  one  end  containing  the  brick  checkerwork  (the  oppo- 
site end  is  exactly  the  same,  but  the  chambers  are  not  shown); 
from  the  chambers  the  vertical  flues,  or  uptakes  //„,  u^,  lead 
to  the  ports  /,„  /^,   the  air  being   carried  above  the  gas; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  furnace,  at  the  same  end,  are  cor- 
responding flues  leading  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  air  and 
gas  cliambers,  so  that  on  each  end  of  the  furnace  there  are 
two  air  uptakes  and  ports  and  two  gas  uptakes  and  ports. 
Frciiuently,  one  large  gas  uptake  leads  from  the  middle  of 
tlic  gas  chamber,   terminating  in  one  port  between  the  air 
ports.     The  simplest  way  to  understand  the  relations  and 
functions  of  the  chambers  and  ports  is  to  consider  them  as 
parts  of  one  huge  gas  burner;  the  supply  of   gas  and  air 
comes  from  the  respective  chambers  and  is  conducted  by  the 
tubes  (uptakes  and  ports)  to  where  they  can  mix  and  com- 
bustion take  place,  i.  e.,  in  the  melting  chamber,  where  the 
heat  is  wanted.     The  bottom,  or  hearth,  is  shown  at  b.     The 
roof  is  made  of  i>-inch  or  12-inch  silica  brick,  9-inch  in  this 
case.     The  flues  /  under  the  checkerwork  connect  them  with 
the  valves  and  draft  stack.     The  **  slag  pockets  "  s  extend 
iindtT  a  part  or  all  of  the  furnace;  they  are  a  continuation 
downwards  of  the  uptakes,  their  purpose  being  to  catch  any 
slai^,  l)ri(  k,  etc.  and  keep  it  out  of  the  chambers. 

The  lefi-haiul  section  of  Fig.  1  shows  the  elevation  from 
the  l«>j)  ot  I  lie  furnace  to  the  bottom  of  the  chambers;  also 
the  beams,  tie-rods,  etc.  for  supporting  and  strengthen- 
ini;-  tlie  strueiiire.  Tlie  hydraulic,  or  pneumatic,  cylinders r,r 
are  for  raisiuij^  and  jowerinj^  the  furnace  doors  by  means  of 
ehains  j)assin^'  over  the  slieaves  s\  s\  s'  \  they  are  controlled 
\)\  valvis  eonvenienlly  phux'd  on  the  charging  floor. 

1^'ivi'.  '*  {(i)  is  a  er()ss-seeti(.)n  through  the  hearth  of  the 
furnaee  on  the  line  ./  J)  of  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2  {l>)  is  an  end 
elevation  of  the  furnaee.  Fig.  W  [a]  shows  a  horizontal 
sei^ion  of  the  lines  on  the  line  CP  of  Fig.  1.  It  shows  the 
Hues  a  and  i^''  with  their  eonnections  a'  and  ^'  to  the  air 
and  gas  valves  r'„  anil  c,^,  for  ow^  Kind  of  the  furnace  and  to 
the  stack.      The  dampers  in  the  ehamber  and  stack  flues  are 


Tracing  the  course  of  the  gas  and  air,  we  have  the  gas  and 
air  entering  through  the  valves,  thence  through  the  flues  to 
the  chambers  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  3 ;  the  uptakes  and  ports 
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now  conduct  it  to  the  melting  chamber  for  combustion;  the 
waste  gases  passing  out  at  the  opposite  end  through  the 
chambers  and  flues  to  the  stack.     At  the  end  of  15  minutes 
the  reversing  valves  are  thrown  and  the  gas  and  air  pass 
in  the  opposite  direction.     This  reversal  at  regular  intervals 
of  the  currents  is  continued  throughout  the  working  of  the 
furnace.     There  is  no  mixing  of  the  gas  and  air  until  they 
are  brought  together  at  one  end  of  the  hearth  for  combus- 
tion.    It  sometimes  happens  that  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  them  previous  to  this  by  the  cutting  through 
or  wearing  away  of  a  division  wall,  when  premature  com- 
bustion takes  place — the  gas  always    being  hot  enough  to 
burn  readily  after  passing  a  very  short  distance  through  the 
chamber.     In  such  a  case  the  hearth  is  robbed  of  just  that 
amount  of  heat  besides  the  serious  injury  to  a  part  of  the 
furnace  not  designed  or  capable  of  withstanding  the  tem- 
perature produced. 

As  the  gas  and  air  first  enter  the  hot  regenerators,  the 
latter  are  cooled,  as  no  heat  is  produced  until  the  gas  and 
air  meet  in  combustion  in  the  furnace  beyond.  The  flame 
licre  begins  to  heat  the  furnace  and  also  the  regenerators 
at  the  other  end,  as  the  waste  gases  pass  through  on  their 
way  to  the  slack.  When  the  chambers,  on  the  end  at  which 
the  i;as  aiul  air  enter,  are  cooled  somewhat  and  those  on  the 
oi)j)(>sile  eiul  C()rres[)ondinj^ly  heated,  the  reversing  valves 
are  thrown  so  that  the  gas  and  air  travel  in  the  opposite 
ilirection.  I^y  tliis  means  the  regenerators  are  constantly 
heconiini;-  hotter,  so  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  tlie  gases  is  a  continually  increasing  quantity — a 
tiiernial  arithmetical  progression.  The  hotter  the  gas  and 
air  (within  limits  here  attainable),  the  higher  is  the  tem- 
perature they  produce  on  combustion.  The  regular  reversal 
of  the  gases,  wiiich  by  going  through  the  regenerators  and 
becoming  constantly  h(.)tter,  produces  a  constant  increment 
of  temperature  in  the  melting  chamber.  This  is  so  great 
that  without  the  careful  regulation  of  gas  and  air  a  furnace 
would  "  melt  itself  down  "  in  a  short  time.  This  is  especially 
true  in  an  empty  furnace,  or  towards  the  end  of  a  heat  when 
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the  stock  is  all  melted  and  the  metal  hot.  Such  a  condition 
can  scarcely  come  about  during  the  melting-down  stage,  as 
the  bath  is  then  rapidly  absorbing  heat. 

10.  Ports. — The  ports  are  the  openings  or  passages 
through  which  the  gas  and  air  are  led  into  the  furnace 
hearth,  combustion  taking  place  at  their  mouths.  They  are 
connected  with  the  regenerative  chambers  by  what  are  com- 
monly termed  the  uptakes.  There  is  no  part  of  the  furnace 
requiring  greater  care  in  design  and  construction,  for  on 
their  size,  proportion,  and  arrangement,  proper  combustion 
depends  more  than  on  any  other  point. 

There  are  usually  two  gas  and  two  air  ports  at  each  end 
of  the  furnace.  This  is  varied  by  two  gas  and  three  air  or 
one  gas  and  two  air,  the  air  in  any  arrangement  always  being 
on  the  outside  and  above  the  gas,  because  the  air  is  the 
heavier,  and  by  having  it  on  top  of  the  gas  as  the  two  spread 
out  and  mix  at  the  port  ends,  combustion  takes  place,  and 
the  flame  is  thrown  towards  the  bath.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  the  heat  kept  on  the  stock  or  bath,  but  the  cutting 
action,  aside  from,  or  in  connection  with,  the  temperature 
produced,  has  much  to  do  with  the  melting  down  of  the 
stock.  An  important  point  is  to  keep  the  flame  away  from 
the  roof,  as  the  latter  may  cut  out  or  be  melted  down  with 
improper  port  design.  Another  reason  for  having  the  air 
on  top  is  to  avoid  the  oxidation  that  would  be  produced  by 
a  layer  of  hot  air  striking  the  stock  or  bath.  The  air  and 
gas  should  meet  about  2  feet  above  the  metal,  according  to 
some  authorities  5  feet,  but  this  will  bring  it  too  near  the 
roof  in  the  ordinary  furnace.  If  they  meet  much  less  than 
two  feet  above  the  metal,  combustion  can  hardly  begin  freely 
before  it  is  checked  by  striking  the  stock  or  bath ;  if  much 
more,  the  most  intense  temperature  is  so  high  above  the 
bath  that  the  roof  and  sides  suffer. 

The  pitch  that  the  ports  are  given  is  an  important  matter; 
if  too  flat,  the  flame  is  not  brought  down  sufficiently  on  the 
metal  and  combustion  is  too  high  up  in  the  melting  chamber. 
The  tendency  in  such  a  case  is  for  the  brickwork  to  receive 
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the    maximum  temperature  rather  :.iar*  r.-.r- 
steep,  the  flame  is  brought  down,  'ipr^n  '..zn  .•".  • 
bustion  is  completed  when  the  ::iil  ^irar  -i.:- 
not  developed;  besides,  there  is  a  'jir^irtr.i  •• 
concentrate  in  one  place  and  net  \fi  zr  .r,f^ 
.over  the  hearth. 


..  t 


11.    Wellman  it*^nf»g  F 

Wellman  rolling,  or  tilting,  f  ir-ii  :^ 
melting  position,  the  other  :r.  y.'i-r..  r.  -  . 
furnace  consists  of  a  strong!  j  :ri.-r.f^:    v-r- 
mately  rectangular  in  sectkc  ir.-tiiir  v.. 
is  built  up.     On  the  under  ^id^  xr^  i.:.^-:  -.  v  . 
that  roll  and  are  supported  bj  v.r  .^x  .'  r- 
tilting  to  pour  off,  the  fsrna..*  r.-.  -rr.   •   -v 
rockerSb    The  movement  iis  ^.-.r.  .^1;^.....'.^  : 
cylinders  c,  placed  undemeaii  xr. :  *  :^   .  -  .r 
piston  rods  attached  to  the  -yvirr.^- 
naoe^  water  is  admitted  to  th't  i  .^  ':  -. : 
fte  fnston  is  pulled  down.     Iz,  -j^^.    :'  i  .     :  ^ 
tllB  water  pressure, the  i-zrzjkr.i  r**..—  . 
to  the  level  position. 

The  sides  and  ends  of  th^  fjrr-s.-.*:  •.   - 
work  tied  together  and  K.f-r.^;   v.-:. 
tie-rods  across  the  top  of  the  : :  r--i  -.  ^.  \- 
end  of  the  furnace  has  oper-:r.k>  i:  ,;-   : .  r  : ;. 
gas  and  at  a  for  air,  around  -«:::.:.  .'  i. 

cooled  ring  ^,  which  fits  in: 
when  the  furnace  is  upright. 
of  the  ordinary  furnace  in 
strongly  framed  steel  siructur*,-  ;/  ar. u  i^rt  y-.:  >.:.. 
body  of  the  furnace,  being  carrivi  r.  f  /.r  f...::*:t.:  wheels. 
The  uptakes  from  the  regenerat.r?  are  ci^rrieJ  :»  alvv.:  iV.i* 
level  of  the  furnace  bottom,  and  a^r -ss  the  :^  p  ^f  i.uh  ;> 
laid  a  short  track  on  which  the  wheels  nf  iho  jvti  >:: ;:.  luie 
rest.  Two  cast-iron  water  troughs  t  exUMul  :\i\'uiul  the 
upper  part  of  the  uptakes,  and  on  the  under  side  ol  tlie  j^Mt 
openings  are  rings  that  project  into  the  water  trounlis,  tluiN 


'  r       ^      ^    ■     ^  ^  i- 


•■  t- 
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forming  a  water-sealed  joint  between  the  movable  port  and 
fixed  uptake,  preventing  the  leakage  of  gas  and  air  in  pass- 
ing in  or  out  of  the  furnace.  As  mentioned  above,  the  joint 
between  the  furnace  body  and  ports  is  made  by  water- 
cooled  rings  in  each,  so  that  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
joints  of  the  ports  allow  practically  no  leakage. 

When  about  to  pour,  each  port  is  drawn  back  to  avoid  the 
friction  between  them  and  the  furnace  ends.  The  channels 
across  the  top  of  the  port  structures  act  as  bails  by  which 
they  can  be  picked  up  from  their  track  by  an  overhead 
crane,  set  aside,  and  a  fresh  pair  placed  in  position. 

The  regenerative  chambers  are  arranged  in  the  same 
general  way  as  in  the  ordinary  furnace,  but  are  always 
placed  back  of  the  furnace  under  the  charging  platform. 
The  valves  for  reversing  and  controlling  the  gas  and  air  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  fixed  furnace.  The  lining  in  acid 
furnaces  is  silica  brick,  both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  roof; 
in  basic  rolling  furnaces,  the  magnesite  bricks  are  carried  in 
the  back  wall  so  as  to  be  above  the  slag  when  the  furnace  is 
being  poured,  as  the  basic  slag  would  flux  with  any  silica 
brick.  The  tapping  hole  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  always 
above  the  level  of  the  bath  when  melting;  it  is  fitted  with 
a  heavy  flan^ed-sleel  casting  riveted  to  the  furnace  body; 
holes  ill  the  outer  flange,  serve  to  readily  attach  either  the 
tOrehearth  or  pourinjLi^  sp(^ut,  if  a  ladle  is  used  for  castiny^. 

Iti,  Forc^luMirth. — This  part  of  the  furnace  may  be 
(lescril)e(l  as  a  s[)e(  ial  ladle  attached  to  the  front  of  tlie 
tappinj^  hole,  and  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Wellman  rolling 
furna(X',  and  was  developed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wellman.  It 
allows  tlie  steel  to  be  poured  directly  into  the  molds  with(»iit 
the  use  of  a  ladle.  It  is  a  box-shaped  casting  shown  at/, 
with  a  flanj^ed  opening  on  one  side  corresponding  to  the 
tapping  hole  to  whic  h  it  is  bolted.  It  is  brick-lined  and  is 
provided  with  two  pouring  holes  and  stoppers.  When  the 
furnace  is  tilted,  the  metal  flows  into  the  forehearth  and  is 
thence  tapped  into  the  ingot  molds,  on  cars,  which  are 
pushed  along   under  the  forehearth  to  be  filled.      Each  car, 
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or  bogie^  usually  carries  two  molds,  which  are  placed  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  pouring  holes,  so  that  two  molds 
can  be  filled  at  once,  thus  facilitating  the  casting  oper- 
ation. The  forehearth,  while  performing  the  function  of 
the  casting  ladle  to  a  certain  extent,  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  does  not  become  a  reservoir  for  any  considerable 
amount  of  metal,  but  acts  more  as  a  passage  for  the  metal 
from  the  furnace  to  the  ladle.  A  pouring  spout  may  be 
readily  substituted  for  it  and  the  steel  run  into  the  ladle  as 
in  the  ordinary  practice. 

13.  Advantagfes  of  the  Rolling:  Furnace. — Rolling 
furnaces  have  come  into  extended  use  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  their  future  seems  to  be  assured.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  are  the  following : 

No  trouble  results,  nor  is  time  lost  in  taking  care  of  the 
tapping  hole,  as  this  is  always  above  the  level  of  the  bath, 
and  must  be  stopped  simply  to  exclude  air,  hence  no  time 
is  lost  tapping  out. 

It  permits  the  ready  removal  of  slag.  This  becomes  of 
greater  consequence  as  impure  irons,  producing  large 
amounts  of  slag  in  the  basic  process,  are  used. 

The  partially  reduced  metal  is  easily  transferred  from  one 
furnace  to  another,  and  the  slag  is  got  rid  of  at  the  same 
time. 

In  pouring,  as  the  joints  with  the  ports  are  broken,  the 
gas  must  be  shut  off;  this  at  first  seems  a  disadvantage,  but 
is  the  reverse,  as  the  cold  air  admitted  at  the  ends  chills 
the  surface  of  the  slag  without  affecting  the  temperature  of 
the  metal  appreciably,  and  prevents  boiling  and  violent 
action  while  pouring. 

Holes  form  in  the  bottoms  of  all  furnaces  even  with  the 
most  careful  attention.  In  this  event,  fixed  furnaces  must 
be  bailed  out  with  rabbles,  and  this  can  frequently  be  only 
partially  done,  so  that  metal  is  left  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
bottom,  which  becomes  more  or  less  soaked  with  it  and 
oxide  of  iron,  thus  very  greatly  reducing  its  power  to  withr 
stand  the  action  of  slag  and  metal.  .  In  the  tilting  furnace, 
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all  the  metal  and  slag  can  be  removed  after  each  heat,  leav- 
ing the  bottom  dry ;  a  considerable  saving  of  metal  results 
from  this,  as  well  as  better  preservation  of  the  bottom. 

It  offers  special  advantages  for  the  Talbot  and  Bertrand- 
Thiel  processes,  which  are  described  later. 

14.  Capacity  of  Open-Heartli  Furnaces. — The  early 
furnaces  had  a  capacity  of  from  3  to  5  tons,  but  they  were 
gradually  increased  with  the  development  of  the  process, 
construction,  and  means  for  readily  handling  the  large 
amounts  of  stock  and  product.  So  far  as  the  successful 
working  of  the  furnace  is  concerned,  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  furnace,  but  in  taking  care  of  the 
product,  obstacles  are  met.  The  largest  furnaces  that  have 
yet  been  constructed,  in  which  the  entire  melt  is  withdrawn 
at  once,  take  a  charge  of  120,000  pounds  and  yield  about 
50  gross  tons  of  ingots.  These  furnaces  have  a  melting 
chamber  about  33  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  This  will 
probably  remain  the  standard  size  for  large  furnaces  for 
some  time.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  not 
metallurgical  and  engineering  alone,  but  economical  as  well. 
The  prompt  handling  of  a  mass  of  50  tons  of  molten  steel 
within  the  allowable  time  and  under  the  conditions  of 
pouring  is  an  engineering  feat  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
has  been  accomplished  only  within  the  last  few  years. 

Present  conditions  demand  that  all  the  heat  possible  be 
saved,  and  for  this  reason  steel  from  the  furnaces  must  be 
put  through  the  rolling  mills  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  take  the  least  amount  of  reheating.  With  much  larger 
heats  than  the  above  coming  at  one  time,  some  of  it  will 
take  a  large  amount  of  reheating  before  it  can  be  put 
through  the  mills. 

Another  objection  is  the  time  required  for  pouring  or  cast- 
ing (sometimes  called  tccjning).  Molten  steel  is  really  a  deli- 
cate fluid  and  the  limits  of  temperature  within  which  it  can 
be  handled  to  produce  good  steel,  or  to  avoid  spoiling  good 
steel,  are  not  very  wide.  It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  train- 
ing of    the   steel   maker   count,   in    particular  that-  of   the 
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melter  or  blower,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  so  large  a  heat  is 
made  that  it  cannot  be  poured  rapidly,  it  must  either  be 
too  hot  at  the  beginning  to  make  good  steel,  in  order  to  get 
all  of  it  out  of  the  ladle  and  avoid  a  ** skull"  or  ** chilled 
heat,"  or  of  the  proper  temperature  at  the  beginning,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  be  too  cold  at  the  end. 

16«  Gas  and  Air  Valves. — These  have  been  briefly 
spoken  of,  but  a  fuller  description  is  demanded  by  their 
importance  in  furnace  operations.  The  admission  of  gas 
and  air  is  regulated  by  a  simple  form  of  throttle  valve. 
Besides,  there  are  reversing  valves  for  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  gas  and  air.  Both  sets  of  valves  are  controlled  from 
the  melting  floor  by  levers  or  by  a  hand  wheel  and  screw, 
connected  by  suitable  rods  or  chains.  Many  forms  have 
been  patented,  but  the  ideal  valve  has  not  yet  been  invented, 
as  all  give  more  or  less  trouble  in  furnace  operations. 
Among  these  troubles  are  the  cracking  or  warping  of 
the  seat  or  the  box  due  to  the  uneven  temperature  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  A  deposit  of  soot  and  tar  in  the 
gas  valve  requires  cleaning,  or  leaks  ensue  from  failure  of 
the  valve  to  close  tight.  Only  two  of  the  many  types  will 
be  described. 

In  any  type  of  reversing  valve  there  is  a  box,  or  outer 
casing,  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel  plate  within  which  the 
reversing  valve  proper  works.  Attached  to  the  top  of  this 
box,  or  casing,  is  the  regulating  valve  that  controls  the  gas 
or  air;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  connected  to  the  gas  main, 
and  in  the  latter,  it  opens  to  the  air  for  its  supply.  The  valve 
box  sits  over  three  openings;  the  one  in  the  center  connect- 
ing with  the  flue  that  goes  to  the  stack;  the  ones  on  either 
end  with  flues  going  to  the  regenerators  on  corresponding 
ends  of  the  furnace.  The  opening  to  the  stack  flue  and 
chamber  on  one  end  are  always  connected,  the  position  of 
the  valve  directing  the  gas  or  air  through  the  flue  on  the 
opposite  end  to  the  corresponding  regenerator,  passing  on 
up  to  the  hearth,  where  combustion  takes  place.  The  waste 
gases  are  led  through  the  regenerators  on  opposite  ends  and 
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back  to  the  valves,  the  position  of  the  latter  directing  the 
waste  gases  (admitted  into  the  valve  box  from  the  flue 
beneath),  downwards  into  the  flue  that  is  connected  to  the 
draft  stack. 

16.  Siemens  Valve. — The  Siemens,  or  butterfly,  valve 
is  the  oldest  form  of  reversing  valve  and  is  still  largely 
used.  It  is  the  simplest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  best 
type  yet  devised.  Fig.  5  shows  this  valve  in  section.  It 
consists  of  the  outer  casing,  or  box  /?,  described  above,  and 
the  elliptical    tongue,   or  butterfly  ^,   which    is   the  valve 


Fig.  5 


proper.  This  is  suspended  by  arms  through  its  center  rest 
in;^  in  th<^  sides  of  the  i)ox,  one  end  protruding  and  connect- 
inj:;-  with  a  lever  lor  reversing.  The  elliptical  ends  of  the 
buttertly  lit  in  e«)rrespondin^  sections  of  the  valve  box  so  as 
to  make,  as  nearly  as  })ossil)le,  j^as-tight  and  air-tight  joints. 
The  objeeiions  to  tiiis  tyi)e  of  valve  are:  (1)  The  warping  and 
eraeking  of  the  east-iron  tongue  and  box  so  that  gas  leaks 
through  to  the  stack,  as  the  pull  to  the  latter  is  stronger 
than  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  the  furnace.  ('2)  It  is 
exposed  to  the  hot  producer  gas  on  one  side  and  the  waste 
gases  on  the  other,  so  that  cracking  and  warping  frequently 
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the   hot    gases   is  the    essential    feature    of    most,   and  a 
water  seal  of  many.     The   "Forter"  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  this  type,  the   general   arrangement  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6.     The  base  plate,  or  trough  casting  a,  *b 
made  of  cast  iron  and  holds  about  %\  inches  of  water.    It 
has  three  openings  having  flanges  the  height  of  the  out- 
side flange,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  brickwork  to 
connect  with  the  stack  flue  b  in  the  middle  .and  the  regen- 
erator flues  c  to  the  furnace  on  either  end.     Two  of  the 
openings  are  covered  by  a  movable  plate-steel  or  cast-iron 
hood  //,  connecting  one  or  the  other  of  the  regenerator  flues 
with  the  stack  flue.     This  hood  performs  the  oflfice  and  cor- 
responds to  the  ** butterfly"  in  the  Siemens  valve.      It  is 
carried  on  arms  d  that  lift  it  out  of  the  water  seal  in  revers- 
ing, describing  an  arc  of  a  circle,  moving  so  as  to  connect 
the  opposite  regenerator  flue  and  stack  flue  and  is  dropped 
into  the  water  seal  in  its  changed  position.     This  movement 
is  accomplished  by  an  outside  lever  connected  to  a  shaft 
controlling  the  inside  lifting  arms;  this  shaft  and  the  bot- 
tom edges  of  the  hood  are  under  water  when  seated,  thus 
making  a  gas-  or  air-tight  water  seal.     Running  water  is 
supplied  to  the  base  plate  at  one  end  to  keep  the  seal  cold 
and   replenish   the  loss  by  evaporation,  the  overflow  beinj;: 
rarried  off  at  the  other  end. 

18.  C'ut-OfT  Valves. — In  addition  to  the  regulating  and 
reversing-  valves,  eaeh  furnace  tising  producer  gas  has  a  cut- 
olT  valve  so  placed  that  the  gas  can  be  completely  shut  off 
from  any  furnace  wiliiout  interfering  with  any  other,  in  case 
of  removal  or  rei)air  of  the  other  valves  or  when  a  furnace 
between  others  connected  to  the  same  main  gas  flue  is  out 
f(^r  repairs. 

The  preceding  description  is  of  a  ftirnace  using  producer 
gas;  witli  natural  gas  as  a  fuel,  the  valve  arrangement  is 
much  simplified,  for,  as  was  previously  stated,  this  gas  is  not 
regenerated,  but  fed  directly  to  the  ports  from  the  gas  line. 
The  gas  valve  then  becomes  an  air  valve  also,  both  chambers 
being  used  as  air  regenerators.     The  gas  valve  gives  much 
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less  trouble  than  the  air  valve,  as  the  air  comes  in  hot.  while 
the  gas  serves  to  cool  the  valve  and  preserve  its  life. 

19.  Dampers. — The  flow  of  the  waste  gases  to  the  stack 
is  controlled  by  a  damper  in  the  stack  flue,  usually  at  the 
base  of  the  stack.  Dampers  should  also  he  placed  in  each 
flue  leading  from  the  reversing  valves  to  the  regenerators,  for 
while  frequently  omitted,  the  volume  of  waste  gases  passing 
through  the  chamber  determines  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
and  air  for  combustion.  It  often  happens  during  the  run  of 
a  furnace  that  one  chamber  becomes  partially  clogged  up, 
lessening  the  draft  there,  so  that  to  effect  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  heat  to  the  chambers,  one  or  the  other  must  be 
throttled;  it  is  also  sometimes  advantageous  to  work  one 
chamber  hotter  than  the  other.  As  no  tight  seal  is  necessary 
here,  these  dampers  are  merely  riect  angular  steel  or  cast-iron 
plates  loosely  fitting  in  the  flues,  controlled  by  a  chain  and 
counterweight,  from  the  charging  floor, 
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20.  General  Kcniarks.  —  The  open-hearth  process 
divides  itself  into  the  acid  and  basic  systems.  In  the  former 
the  hearth  is  made  of  acid  material — silica  in  the  form  of 
silica  sand  or  silica  brick;  in  the  latter,  the  hearth  and  such 
portions  of  the  side  walls  as  the  slag  is  likely  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  are  made  of  basic  material — magnesite  or  dolo- 
mite— that  a  basic  slag  may  be  carried.  The  hearth  is  inert, 
taking  no  part  in  the  reactions  of  the  process,  but  must  be 
made  of  a  material  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  the 
slag  produced.  The  slag  is  the  active  agent  in  effecting 
purification,  when  this  takes  place,  as  in  the  basic  process. 
The  acid  is  the  original  open-hearth  method  and  was  practi- 
cally the  only  one  worked  on  any  important  scale  until  1890; 
the  basic  is  now  the  more  important  process  and  is  becoming 
of  even  greater  importance  each  year.  The  construction  of 
tbefumace,  with  the  exception  of  the  hearth,  as  noted  above. 
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is  identical  for  either  acid  or  basic  work,  the  melting  cham- 
ber, ports,  and  regenerators  being  the  same ;  hence,  a  fur- 
nace can  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other  by  substituting 
the  one  or  the  other  lining. 

31.  Acid  and  Basic  liining^s. — The  terms  acid  and 
basic  refer  to  the  character  of  the  lining,  or  more  exactly 
to  the  slag  carried  in  the  melting  operation.  The  lining, 
however,  determines  the  slag  that  can  be  carried,  as  there 
will  be  a  reaction  between  the  two,  if  of  opposite  char- 
acter, until  an  approximately  neutral  slag  is  reached;  in 
other  words,  the  character  of  the  slag  will  be  changed  and 
the  lining  rapidly  destroyed.  Hearths  of  neutral  material 
— bauxite  or  chromite — have  been  unsuccessfully  tried,  the 
idea  being  that  a  basic  or  acid  slag  could  then  be  worked. 
The  terms  acid  and  basic  applied  to  open-hearth  slags  are 
not  absolutely  strict,  but  relative,  as  an  acid  slag  is  fre- 
quently basic  enough  to  react  with  a  sand  bottom,  while 
a  basic  slag  is  often  acid  enough  to  react  with  a  magnesite 
bottom. 

22.  Wellman  Charging:  Machine. — Formerly  all  the 
stock  was  charged  in  the  furnace  by  hand.  The  pig  and 
heavy  pieces  of  scrap  were  placed  on  a  peel  and  guided  to  the 
part  of  the  hearth  desired ;  small  and  light  pieces  were  thrown 
directly  in  by  hand,  shovel,  etc.  This  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  Wellman  charging  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wellman,  who  has  done 
more  mechanically  for  the  open-hearth  process  than  any 
one  else  connected  with  it.  The  first  machines  were  oper- 
ated by  hydraulic  or  steam  power,  but  are  now  operated 
entirely  by  electricity.  The  machine  consists  of  a  steel 
frame  a  carried  on  four  wheels  on  tracks  on  the  charging 
floor.  A  movable  carriage  b  is  suspended  on  beams  c  at  the 
top  of  the  machine,  the  beams  projecting  beyond  the  main 
body  of  the  machine,  and  over  the  track  next  to  the  furnaces 
on  which  stand  the  cars  with  the  charging  boxes  d.  To  the 
front  of  the  carriage  are  hung  supports  to  which  is  attached 
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the  peel,  or  ram  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  with  a  rectangu- 
lar head  for  inserting  into  the  casting  on  the  end  of  the 
charging  box  containing  the  pig  iron,  scrap,  etc  Bkctric 
motors  are  provided  for  the  different  motions  on  the  track  in 
front  of  the  furnaces,  such  as  moving  the  carriage  back  and 
forth  to  introduce  the  charge,  and  revolving  the  peel  on  its 
axis  to  drop  the  stock  from  the  box  into  the  furnace.  The 
operator  is  carried  oi|  the  movable  carriage  so  that  he  has  a 
close  view  of  the  movements  of  the  machine  and  can  readily 
control  them  by  suitable  levers  conveniently  placed.  In 
operation  the  machine  picks  up  the  box  filled  with  stock,  is 
moved  in  front  of  one  of  the  furnace  doors,  which  is  raised, 
the  carriage  advanced  inserting  the  box  in  the  furnace,  and 
the  ram  revolved,  dumping  the  stock.  The  operations  are 
now  reversed  and  the  box  replaced  on  the  narrow-gauge  car. 
The  charging  boxes  are  special,  rectangular,  steel-plate 
boxes  from  4  to  8  feet  long  and  16  to  SO  inches  in  section, 
with  sides  slightly  flaring  so  that  the  stock  will  readily  drop 
out  when  overturned.  The  ends  are  of  cast  iron  or  steel, 
the  end  next  the  machine  is  always  of  cast  steel,  as  it  carries 
the  weight  of  the  box.  The  boxes  are  filled  in  the  stock 
yard,  usually  on  narrow-gauge  cars  carrying  three  or 
four  boxes,  or  they  are  placed  there  by  traveling  cranes  and 
elevated  or  shifted  to  similar  tracks  on  the  charging  floor, 
so  placed  that  the  ends  just  clear  the  furnace  buckstays. 
The  boxes  hold  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  light  bulky 
scrap  to  4,000  pounds  of  pig  iron,  or  heavy  scrap.  The 
charging  machine  has  done  more  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
making  steel  by  the  open-hearth  process  than  any  single 
invention  or  appliance;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  taken  the 
hardest  and  hottest  part  of  the  furnace  work  from  the  men. 
In  a  large  plant,  one  machine  charges  five  or  six  furnaces, 
displacing  three  or  four  men  per  furnace.  It  is  economical 
even  in  small  plants  of  one  or  two  furnaces. 

23.  Cranes. — The  electric  traveling  crane  is  the  stand- 
ard appliance  for  handling  the  metal  and  slag  after  tapping, 
and  for  doing  the  ///  wor^,  such  as  placing  the  molds  for 
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the  steel,  handling  ingots,  getting  up  stock,  etc.  The 
hydraulic  swing  crane  was  formerly  used  and  has  some 
advantages,  such  as  simplicity  and  cheapness  to  install  and 
operate  and  small  likelihood  of  getting  out  of  order,  with  the 
consequent  delays  and  accidents.  With  this  equipment  one 
crane  was  arranged  to  serve  two  furnaces  by  being  placed 
between  them  in  a  semicircular  pit  in  front  of  them.  In 
this  case  the  steel  could  only  be  poured  into  molds  placed  in 
the  pit.  With  the  electric  traveler  the  ladle  of  steel  can  be 
picked  up  and  carried  to  any  part  of  the  casting  shop  for 
pouring  or  teeming.  Where  only  top-cast  ingots  are  made, 
the  traveling  crane  offers  the  further  advantage  of  pouring 
in  molds  placed  on  cars  at  any  convenient  place  within  the 
space  covered  by  the  crane.  These  can  then  be  shifted 
directly  to  the  rolling  mill,  avoiding  the  expense  and  delay  of 
rehandling  from  the  pit. 

24.  Ladle. — The  steel  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  a 
ladle  made  of  heavy,  riveted  plate  steel,  lined  with  from 
4  to  6  inches  of  firebrick,  usually  two  courses,  the  one  next 
to  the  steel  shell  being  of  a  low-grade  firebrick  laid  flat, 
2^  inches  thick,  the  inner  one  of  a  good-grade  firebrick, 
either  laid  flat  or  on  edge,  4^  inches  thick.  Sometimes 
only  the  one  course  is  used,  but  this  is  not  a-safe  practice  for 
heats  of  from  30  to  tjO  tons.  The  steel  is  always  poured  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  so  as  to  keep  the  slag  out  of  the 
metal  and  at  the  same  time  give  better  control  over  the 
casting  operation.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  near  its  cir- 
cumference, is  placed  the  nozzle  of  graphite  or  hard-burned 
firebrick.  This  has  a  cup-shaped  top,  tapering  to  a  hole 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  stream  of  metal  is  con- 
trolled by  a  stopper  rod,  which  is  protected  by  jointed  fire- 
brick sleeves  and  carries  on  its  lower  end  a  graphite  plug 
called  the  stopper  head.  When  pouring,  the  upper  end  of  the 
I  rod  is  connected  to  a  slide,  on  the  upper  outside  edge  of  the 
I  ladle,  provided  with  a  suitable  lever  for  opening  up  and 
I  shutting  off  the  stream  of  metal.     Fig.  8  shows  the  cast- 


Fig.  It  shows  a  section  tliroiigh  an  open-hearth  plant. 
the  figuri!,  ti  is  the  charging  machine   of  the  low  type; 
the  opea-hearth  furnace;  i,  the  producer-gas  main;/,  a  g 
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valve;  h,  the  regenerator  chamber;  and  k,  the  stack.  The 
tnTcUng  crane  /  over  the  charging  floor  is  for  handling 
Stock,  etc.  At  the  left  is  shown  the  casting  house,  in  which 
i/istfaf  ladle  crane;  f,  the  ladle;  ^,  the  molds  on  the  car;  and 
f,  the  pouring  platform.  The  small  hydraulic  crane  g  is 
used  for  handling  the  spout,  setting  stopper,  etc. 


OASKOU8  FUKL  USED  IN  OPEN'-WEARTII 
FIT  UN  AC  B8 
8ff>  Inlrodiictory. — As  previously  stated,  the  operation 
of  the  regetii;rativc  furnace  depends  on  the  gaseous  fuel, 
and  not  until  tht;  Siemens  brothers  developed  the  gas  pro- 
ducer was  this  furnace  a  success.  A  regenerative  furnace, 
tor  either  melting  or  reheating,  cui  be  tinted  with  natural 
gas,  artificial,  or  producer,  gas,  ior  petndetun. 


KATcnux  GA* 

S6.     This  is  the  ideal  fuel,  and  the  one  generally  used 
where  available,  but  it  is  of  much  less  general  importance 

than  producer  gas  because  of  its  comparatively  limited 
geographical  distribution  and  the  probable  uncertainty  as 
to  its  permanency.  It  was  first  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  at  Pittsburg  in  1879,  and  is  used  principally  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  parts  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
No  one  theory  as  to  its  origin  is  generally  accepted,  although 
a  number  have  been  advanced.  It  is  commonly  associated 
with  oil,  and  is  probably  produced  from  it  by  distillation, 
under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
within  the  earth,  or  by  distillation  from  coal,  or  the  two 
combined.  The  depth  of  the  wells  varies  from  1,000  to 
3,000  or  4,000  feet.  The  pressure  at  the  wells  frequently 
amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch,  render- 
ing it  uncontrollable.  In  the  lines,  as  furnished  for  use,  a 
pressure  of  from  C  to  10  ounces  per  square  inch  is  main- 
tained.      It  is  piped   considerable  distances  to   the  works, 
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occasionally  as  much  as  200  miles.  To  keep  up  the  pressure 
and  supply  a  sufficient  volume  of  gas,  special  pumping 
engines  are  used.  So  valuable  and  advantageous  is  its  use 
that  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  represented  in  developing 
territory,  sinking  wells,  and  conveying  the  gas  by  means  of 
pipe  lines  to  the  works.  While  the  supply  is  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  a  few  years  ago,  yet  with  the  more  economical 
methods  of  handling  and  using  it  conservative  experts  claim 
that  it  will  last  indefinitely.  As  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
open-hearth  steel  produced  in  America  in  1901  was  melted 
with  it,  and  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  first  reheating  of  the 
total  rolling-mill  tonnage  done  with  it,  its  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  justifies  a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  chief  advantages  in  its  use  are:  (1)  Higher  calorific 
value,  with  consequent  increase  of  output  ;  (2)  greater 
purity,  thus  producing  purer  steel  or  allowing  the  use  of 
poorer  stock;  (3)  convenience  and  cleanliness  in  use. 

TABLE   I 


Sample 

• 

Constituent 

No.   I. 
Per  Cent. 

No.  2. 
Per  Cent. 

No.  3. 
Per  Cent. 

No.  4. 
Per  Cent. 

Carbon  dioxide  CO^ . . 
Carbon  monoxide  CO 
Oxvcfen  0 

.80 

1 .00 

1 .  10 

.70 

3.60 

72.18 

20.62 

.60 
.80 
.80 
.98 

5-50 
65.26 

26. 12 

•5^ 
.78 

.98 

7.92 

60.70 

29.03 

1 .00 
2  .  10 

^-^ '^ J  ^^'**  *^  ........... 

Ethylene  C,//, 

Ethane  C,//. 

Methane  CH^ 

Hydrogen  1/ 

Nitrocren  JV 

.80 

5  •  20 

57.85 
9.64 

2341 

27.  Composition  of  Xatiiral  Ga.s. — Natural  gas  is 
essentially  marsh  gas,  or  methane  C//^,  with  varying  admix- 
tures  of    other    members   of    this    series    of    hydrocarbon 
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gwetftOfathMwithhydrafeiL  IttmvUycootatiis&oinnto 
70  per  cent.  «|jBethuM  and  M  to  80  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 
TaUe  I  ihows  tfM  aaalfNt  of  loar  aiinriw,  tiviogaaidea 
,of  its  composition. 

The  high  pexceatage  of  t^ngm.  in  No.  4  is  probsb^  dne 
to  air,  as  natural  gas  addon  shows  any  oxindefable  per* 
centage  of  iL  The  arerage  beating  valtie  of  Feoiurrlvum 
and  Ohio  natural  gas  is  l,00*r  B.  T.  U.  (British  thennal 
units)  per  cubic  foot. 

S8.  IntroanctlcHi  oT  mrtvaal  Gaa  Into  the  Fnmace. 
Natural  gas  is  not  regenerated  ^p«l»ated),  bat  is  intro- 
duced directly  from  tlie  mpi^y  main  ipto  the  ports  of  die 
furnace.  Regeueration  was  tried  when  the  gas  was  first 
used,  but  the  beat  of  the  chambers  dacompoaed  the  rid 
hydrocarbons  and  caused  a  deposition  of  carbon  in  the 
chambers  in  the  form  <tf  a  hard,  glasy  c<^;  it  also  reduced 
the  gas  to  hydrogen  or  lower  hydrocarbons,  having  IcM 
heating  value  than  the  original  gas,  besides  losing  the  valne 
of  the  deposited  carbon,  which  would  be  burned  on  a  reversal 
of  the  furnace,  the  products  of  this  combustion  escaping 
directly  to  the  stack  instead  of  being  utilised  in  the  furnace 
or  chambers. 


AltTIFTCIAI.  GAS 

29,  Under  the  name  artificial  gas,  many  forms  and 
kinds  of  gas  have  been  made  and  used  at  various  times, 
but  the  only  one  that  need  be  given  any  extended  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  is 
producer  gas.  Other  artificial  gases  which  are  made  by 
various  processes  are  coal  gas,  water  gas,  and  oil  gas, 
or  a  gas  produced  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all  these 
processes.  It  is  technically  possible  to  use  all  these  in 
making  steel,  but  it  is  not  commercially  possible  at  this 
lime,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  for  producing  a  given 
calorific  effect. 
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30.  Producer  Gas.  —  The  apparatus  in  which  what  is 
termed  the  producer  gas  is  made,  is  a  cylindrical  riveted 
shell  of  boiler  steel,  lined  with  firebrick.  The  early  pro- 
ducers were  made  rectangular  in  section,  but  the  circular 
section  was  adopted  as  offering  many  advantages,  and  is 
now  wholly  used.  As  before  stated,  the  success  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace,  or  of  the  regenerative  furnace  to  whatever 
purpose  applied,  depends  on  the  use  of  a  gaseous  fuel.  The 
producer  may,  therefore,  be  proi>erly  considered  a  part  of 
the  furnace  and  its  development  has  been  simultaneous. 
Producer  gas  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  fuel  of 
regenerative  furnaces;  natural  gas,  while  superior  in  every 
way,  can  be  considered  only  as  a  special  fuel. 

31.  Siemens  Producer. — Fig.  10  shows  the  original 
Siemens  producer.     It  is  a  rectangular  firebrick  chamber 


having  one  side  b  inclined  at  an  angle  of  -15°  to  60°,  pro- 
vided  with  a  grate  c  at  the  bottom.  The  coal  is  fed  into  the 
opening  a  at  the  top,  making  a  thick  bed  as  it  falls  to  the 
grate,  through  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  ignited  fuel,  and 
converts  a  part  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  CO^,  which, 
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in  passin;;  up  through  the  partially  incandescent  mass  with 
an  insufficient  air  supply,  is  reduced  In  carljon  monoxide  CO, 
by  Liking  up  an  additional  atom  of  carbon 

This  carlxin  monoxide  is  diluted  by  the  inert  nitrogen  nf 
the  air  and  by  ^omc  of  the  carbon  dioxide  escaping  reilue- 
tioii,  and  is  mixed  with  the  hydrocarbon  gases  and  vapors 
distilled  from  the  cual  during  its  descent  tu  the  grate.  The 
gas  passes  through  the  flue  A  to  the  main  gas  flue  i. 
The  gas  is  enriched  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water. 
which  is  always  present,  or  of  the  steam  blown  in,  form- 
ing carlKin  monoxide  and  hydrogen  (this  mixture  is  called 
watfr  f)u). 

J/,0+C^CO+ff, 

Originally,  air  was  drawit  into  the  prodttoer  through  the 
grate  by  natural  draft,  later  by  iteam  being  blown  in  with 
it.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  more  eeoiUHnical  way  wu 
to  introduce  the  air  and  ateam  by  means  of  a  steam  jet,  so 
arranged  that  the  discharge  of  the  steam  draws  air  into  the 
producer.  A  simple  form  of  steam  jet  commonly  used  con- 
sists of  an  annular  opening  that  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
by  raising  or  lowering  a  plunger  controlling  the  opening. 
Only  a  limited  amount  of  steam  can  be  used  continuously, 
as  the  reaction  forming  water  gas  is  so  strongly  endother- 
mic  (absorbing  heat),  that  the  temperature  in  the  producer 
is  lowered  below  the  point  of  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  to 
carbon  monoxide,  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  thereby 
impoverishing  the  gas  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  by  steam 
passing  through  the  producer  to  the  main.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  steam  in  the  ordinary  producer  (not  considering 
the  manufacture  of  water  gas  proper)  is  to  introduce  the 
air,  and  at  one  time  blowers  were  frequently  substituted, 
but  later  abandoned  for  the  steam  jet.  Some  recent  experi- 
ments, however,  indicate  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
over  the  blower  has  been  much  overrated.  It  is  fairly  well 
established-  that  a  large  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  producer 
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gas  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rich  hydrocarbons, 
and  there  is  usually  enough  moisture  in  the  air  introduced 
to  furnish  the  desired  amount  of  this  element. 

32,  Water-Seal  Producers. — The  principal  improve- 
ment in  producers  since  the  original  Siemens  producer  was 
made  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  closed  bottom.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  producer  proper  rests  in  a  water  pan,  through 
which  the  ashes  or  clinkers  are  raked  out.  This  water  acts 
as  a  seal,  preventing  the  escape  of  gas  and  the  introduction 
of  air,  which  occurred  in  the  old  producers  while  the  fires  were 
being  cleaned,  contributing  much  to  their  irregular  working 
and  the  poor  quality  of  gas.  Instead  of  being  flat,  the  grate 
is  conical,  underneath  which  the  pipe  conveying  the  air  and 
steam  terminates,  introducing  these  in  the  center  of  the 
producer,  thus  insuring  a  more  even  and  regular  circulation 
within  the  chamber  than  when  they  are  drawn  in  at  the 
side.  The  air  naturally  seeks  the  passage  of  least  resistance 
and  a  serious  defect  of  older  producers,  where  the  air  and 
steam  came  in  at  the  side,  was  the  tendency  to  creep  up  the 
walls  of  the  producer  without  the  CO^  first  formed  being 
reduced  or  the  steam  decomposed.  This  also  produced 
excessive  heat,  causing  the  ash  to  clinker  and  scaffolds  to 
form  on  the  side  walls.  The  same  conditions  may  exist 
to  some  extent  in  any  producer  improperly  managed, 
but  they  are  much  less  liable  to  occur  if  reasonable  care 
is  used. 

33.  Forter  Water- Seal  Producer. — Fig.  11  shows  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  a  general  type  of  the  water-seal 
producer.  It  is  the  usual  brick-lined  shell  of  steel  a.  There 
are  usually  but  two  steam  jets  s  on  opposite  sides  to  intro- 
duce the  air  and  steam  into  the  wind  box  7i'  and  under  the 
grate.  In  this  one,  a  third  steam  jet  s'  forces  them  into  the 
center  of  the  producer  by  means  of  a  pipe  beneath  the  ash- 
pan,  with  the  vertical  part  of  it  terminating  below  the 
grate,  as  shown  at  b^  and  protected  from  ashes  by  a  cone- 
shaped  hood.     The  wind  box  has  a  number  of  air-tight  doors, 
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ijoved  to  m^^ 


through  which  scclions  i>f  the  grate  can  be  rcmovei 
"111  any  large  clinkers  accmnulating  on  ihc  bottom.  Tlie 
ashes  slide  down  into  water  in  tht.  ash-pan  c  as  the  coal  is 
burned,  and  arc  renmved  from  time  to  time  without  i 
(cring  with  Ihr  working  »{  the  producer. 


34.     Fifwei-Tallwt  ftleeliuiilcal   Producer. — Recently 
a  producer  has  been  patented,  called,  from  its  inventors, 

the  F rase r-Tal hot  niwhanical   gas  producer,   in  which  the 
poking  or  stirring   is   done   by  mechanical   means.      This 
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producer,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  essentially  the 
the  ordinary  water-seal  type.  A  hollow  shaft  < 
vertically  through 
the  producer,  and 
to  this  radial 
arms  b  are  at- 
tached. This  shaft 
has  both  a  rotary 
and  vertical  mo- 
tion; the  former 
revolves  the  arms 
through  the  mass 
of  coal,  and  the 
latter  constantly 
changes  the  plane 
of  rotation  so  that 
the  horizontalarms 
are  made  to  keep 
the  whole  mass 
thoroughly  broken 
up  for  the  passage 
of  air.  The  shell 
of  the  producer  is 
riveted  to  I  beam 
columns  c,  wh  cl 
extend  above  tl  e 
shell  and  f  rm  a 
framework  t 
which  is  att-i  1  ed 
the  rotating  1 
lifting  mechij  s 
which  is  dr  \e  1  y 
an  electric     i  t  r.  7  >,  n 

The  central  shaft  and  radial  arms  are  water  cooled,  ■ 
are  likely  to  reach  a  low-red  heat  and  bend  from  tht 
ance  of  the  bed  of  fuel.  The  advantages  are  in  the 
and  quantity  of  gas  made  per  unit  and  the  lower 
labor.     The  lire  is  kept  much  more  uniform  than 


*  -^  #-^!^^jt*^ 'y-^  • 


as  they 

;  resist- 
,qnality 
cost  of 
by  the 


best  hand  poking,  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  is  more 
Certain  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  carbon  and  reduced 
to  cnrbcm  monoxide.  Holes  in  which  the  CO,  can  escape 
reduction  cannot  form  in  the  fuel  bed  from  insufficient 
.  poking. 

TABUS   U 


PBOXISUlTK  AXA1.TBI8  OF  COAL 


Volatile 
Matter. 
Per  Cent. 


Filed 
Per  Cent. 


Asli. 
Per  Cent. 


Sulphur. 
Per  Cent 


36.  SO 
34-70 
33. ia 
33-75 


58-45 
58-10 
55.00 


5  -60 
6.85 


ANALYSIS  OF  COAl, 


Number  of 
Sample 

Total 
Carbon. 
Per  Cent. 

Hydro- 
gen. 
Per  Cent. 

OxTgenuid 

Nitrogen. 
Per  Cent. 

Ash. 
Per  Cent. 

Sulphur. 
Per  Cent. 

75  63 
76.63 
73  92 

72.87 

4.30 

4-57 
4  73 
4.76 

13.63 
10 -95 
"53 

6.85 
9.10 
11.25 

■85 

, 

■9' 

35.    l^iel  Employed  for  Making  ProdncerGas. — The 

fuel  to  make  producer  gas  is  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal, 
coke,  charcoal,  peat,  or  even  wood.  We  will  consider  only 
the  first,  as  the  others  are  of  so  little  importance  that  they 
can  be  ignored,  beiug  used  to  a  small  extent  only  in  steel 
works  and  under  special  or  isolated  circumstances.  The 
coal  used  should  be  a  good  quality  of  gas  coal,  quite  free 
from  sulphur,  having  a  low  or  moderate  percentage  of  ash, 
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and  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  clinker  on  the  grate. 
While  practically  all  bituminous  coals  (if  not  too  high  in  sul- 
phur) may  be  used,  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  their 
value.  Proximate  and  ultimate  analyses  of  four  samples 
of  good  average  coal  for  producer  gas  are  given  in  Table  II. 
The  former  (with  the  sulphur)  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  valuation  of  a  coal  for  this  purpose. 

Ordinarily,  the  higher  the  coal  is  in  volatile  matter,  the 
richer  is  the  gas  produced,  as  it -contains  more  hydrocar- 
bons. Sulphur  should  not  exceed  1  per  cent.,  but  this 
depends  on  its  condition  in  the  coal — if  it  is  in  such  a  combina- 
tion that  it  is  mostly  oxidized,  remaining  with  the  ash  as  sul- 
phate, it  may  be  much  higher;  if  principally  volatilized,  even 
this  amount  may  allow  the  steel  to  absorb  too  much  of  it 
from  the  gas. 

36.  Producer  Reactions. — The  reactions  taking  place 
in  making  producer  gas  are: 

1.  Carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide, 

c+o,=  co, 

2.  Reduction  of  the  CO^  by  the  hot  coal  to  carbon 
monoxide,  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  2  CO 

3.  Incandescent  carbon  decomposing  water  vapor, 

//^0+C=  C0  +  //, 

On  the  grate  in  the  bottom  of  the  producer  are  the  ashes 
which  serve  to  heat  the  steam  and  air;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  water  seal,  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  in  cleaning 
the  fires.  Next  above  this  is  the  bed  of  incandescent  fuel, 
where  the  air  and  steam  combine  with  the  carbon  in  the 
above  reactions.  On  top  of  this  is  the  section  where  distil- 
lation occurs.  The  temperature  is  constantly  lowered  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  coal,  but  the  heat  of  the  bed  beneath 
keeps  up  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  products  of  the  fuel. 
While  the  ash  bed  is  sharply  separated  from  the  one  above, 
the  two  upper  ones  overlap  and  their  reactions  occur  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  same  region. 
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The  reactions  are  not  all  as  simple  as  expressed  in  the 
above  equations,  as  a  series  of  more  or  less  complicated  proc- 
esses of  dissociation  and  synthesis  occur.  Under  certain 
conditions,  part  of  the  distillation  may  take  place  lower 
down  in  the  hotter  section,  when  the  original  hydrocarbons 
will  be  partly  broken  up  and  new  ones  formed.  Accord- 
ing to  Siemens,  some  of  the  carbon  deposited  in  the 
regenerators  will  at  that  temperature  be  taken  up  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor.  This  absorbs  a  larije 
amount  of  heat,  which  is  given  back  on  combustion  in  the 
furnace,  so  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas  is  increased 
beyond  the  increment  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  alone.  The  production  of  gas  is  regulated 
nearly  automatically,  as  the  amount  of  gas  withdrawn  deter- 
mines the  supply  of  air  to  the  grate — assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  producer  is  otherwise  properly  managed.  One 
volume  of  carbon  monoxide  produced  requires  2^  volumes 
of  air  containing  2  volumes  of  nitrogen  to  pass  through 
the  grate,  1  volume  of  water  vapor  on  decomposition  gives 
1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  carbon  monoxide. 

•^7.  OptM'ution  of  the  Producer. — From  the  precedinir 
description,  ihr  operation  of  the  producer  will  be  rcadilv 
understood.  Tiu^  fuel  is  fed  in  through  a  bell  and  hop[)er, 
1)V  shoveliiii^  or  by  chutes  from  overhead  storage  bins.  As 
I  lie  (  oal  becomes  hot,  it  partially  disintegrates  and  cakes, 
forniinu^  layers,  through  whii^h  the  air  is  forced  with  difficult v, 
or  channels  are  made  through  the  coal  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  first  formed  will  not  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  (arbon  and  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide.  T<> 
avoid  this,  *'poke  hoK  s  "  are  placed  in  the  top  of  the  pro- 
ducer, throui;h  \vhi(di  the  incandescent  mass  is  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes  broken  and  stirred  with  long  pokers. 
Ashes  and  clinkers  are  removed  about  every  other  dav, 
tle[)en(ling  on  ihv.  (piality  of  the  fuel  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  producer  is  driven.  Other  conditions  being  right,  the 
hotter  and  deeper  the  tire,  the  better  the  reactions  take 
place.      The  usual  dej)th  of  fire  is  about  G  feet,  varying  with 
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the  ashes  on  the  grate  and  the  rate  of  feeding  the  fuel.  If 
the  contents  of  the  fire  gets  much  deeper  than  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  bottom  of  it  broken  up,  however  well 
it  is  poked;  if  much  shallower,  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor  are  not  decomposed. 

38.  Composition  of  Producer  Gas. — Under  the  condi- 
tions outlined  above,  the  limits  of  composition  of  producer 
gas  will  usually  be  about  as  given  in  Table  III. 

TABI.E   III 


Constituents 

Minimum. 
Per  Cent. 

Maximum. 
Per  Cent. 

Good  Average. 
Per  Cent. 

Carbon  dioxide 

Oxvcren 

30 
.0 

.0 

18.0 

6.0 

1 .0 

58.0 

8.0 

•5 

•5 
25.0 

12  .0 

4.0 

65.0 

5-5 
.  0 

Ethvlene 

.  0 

Carbon  monoxide. . . 
H  vdrocren 

23.0 
8.0 

Methane 

30 
60.5 

Nitrocren 

The  first  two  columns  are  not  to  be  understood  as  show- 
ing analyses  of  individual  samples,  but  as  the  usual  extremes 
of  the  component  gases.  Such  extreme  samples  might 
rarely  be  obtained  except  in  the  nitrogen,  but  even  this  is 
exceptional,  as  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  remains  quite 
constant  at  CO  to  iS'l  per  cent.,  the  variation  occurring 
mainly  with  the  other  gases.  Steam  is  always  present  in 
the  gas  from  some  of  that  introduced  with  the  blast,  esca- 
ping decomposition,  from  the  moisture,  and  from  the  com- 
bined water  of  the  coal;  the  amount  from  the  first  source 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  fire.  Tar  is  always  present 
in  the  gas,  varying  with  different  coals.  It  furnishes  con- 
siderable heat  value,  which  is  usually  estimated  at  from 
6  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  not 
all  of  which,  however,  becomes  available  in  the  furnace,  as 


part  of  the  tar  is  precipitated  in  the  gas  main,  valves,  and 
flues.  The  hydrogen  comes  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
hydrocarbons  and  decomposition  of  the  steam.  More  or  iess 
of  the  richer  hydrocarbons  are  always  decomposed  in  tlie 
gas  tube,  producing  large  quantities  of  soot,  as  follows; 
C,//,  =  CH,-\-C 
CH,  =  2//,  +  C 

This  deposition  would  occur  in  the  hot  chambers  if  not 
in  the  tube ;  hence,  it  is  an  unavoidable  loss,  and  in  the  case 
of  very  hot  gas  fires  it  becomes  excessive.  The  soot  and  lar 
partially  close  the  gas  tube  and  valves,  which  must  be 
cleaned  by  burning  out  and  scraping  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  and  frequently  require  a  partial  cleaning  during  the 
week. 

39.  Calorinc  Value  of  Producer  Gas. — The  gas  leaves 
the  producer  at  a  temperature  of  about  550°  C.  (l.oa'i"  F.) 
and  is  cooled  to  100"  to  150°  C.  in  the  tube.  To  avoid  this 
loss  of  heat,  the  gas  producer  has  been  attached  directly  to 
the  furnace,  the  gas  passing  from  the  producer  directly  to  the 
ports  being  hot  enough  to  burn  without  regeneration.  This 
seems  logical,  and  is  correct  from  a  theoretical  standpoint, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  operation  have 
rendered  it  ineffectual.  From  the  composition  of  the  gas 
given  in  Table  III,  the  calorific  power  may  be  calculated, 
but  this  is  of  no  practical  value  to  the  steel  metallurgist  in 
the  comparison  of  different  gases,  as  conditions  can  seldom 
be  sufKciently  uniform  in  practice.  For  practical  purposes, 
a  ton  o£  bituminous  coal  is  taken  as  yielding  140,000  ciibie 
feet  of  gas;  this  amount,  of  course,  varies  with  the  coal, 
the  type  of  producer,  and  its  working.  Ordinary  producer 
gas  gives  an  average  of  120  B.  T.  U.  (British  thermal  units) 
per  cubic  foot,  or  1,068  calories  per  cubic  meter.  The  cal- 
culation of  the  calorific  value  from  the  composition  does  not 
show  all  the  heating  value  in  a  gas  from  bituminous  coal. 
Gas  may  be  made  from  anthracite  coal  having  the  same 
composition,  but  the  heating  value  will  be  much  less,  r. 
to  the  absence  of  solid  hydrocarbons  in  the  flame  impartuM 
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luminosity  to  it.  The  question  of  luminosity  of  the  flame 
has  much  to  do,  in  high-temperature  work,  with  the  effect 
produced.  Between  a  luminous  and  non-luminous  flame  in 
the  furnace,  although  the  actual  flame  temperature  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  the  gas  may  be  nearly  the  same, 
there  is  the  difference  of  rapid  melting  and  entire  inability 
to  reach  a  steel-melting  temperature.  This  is  why  anthra- 
cite, coal  will  not  produce  a  gas  for  steel  making.  At  low 
temperatures  there  is  little  difference  between  the  heating 
value  of  a  luminous  and  non-luminous  gas.  The  incandes- 
cent carbon  or  hydrocarbons  cause  a  large  amount  of  heat 
to  be  given  out  by  radiation.  The  importance  of  heating 
by  radiation  in  open-hearth  steel  melting  was  not  recog- 
nized for  a  long  time,  and  the  furnace  roof  was  built  low,  to 
confine  the  flame  to  the  stock.  It  is  now  made  high,  and 
the  radiative  power  of  the  luminous  flame  is  utilized  to  give 
a  large  amount  of  the  heating  effect. 

40.  Arrangement  of  l*rodueers, — Generally  the  pro- 
ducers for  an  entire  plant  are  connected  to  one  main  gas 
flue,  from  which  branches,  controlled  by  suitable  valves,  so 
that  any  one  furnace  can  be  cut  out  without  interfering  with 
the  others,  go  to  each  furnace.  Objections  to  this  arrange- 
ment are:  (1)  The  furnaces  nearest  the  producers  and 
those  on  the  end  of  the  line  seldom  have  the  same  gas  pres- 
sure; (2)  the  deposit  of  soot  and  tar  chokes  up  the  tube 
nearest  the  producers,  necessitating  more  frequent  cleaning 
or  a  deficient  supply;  (3)  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a 
steady  supply  than  if  each  furnace  has  its  own  producers. 

The  furnaces  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  producers 
receive  the  best  gas;  if  too  close,  the  gas  is  apt  to  be  so  hot 
that  more  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed  in  the  regen- 
erators, lessening  the  heating  power  and  increasing  the 
liability  of  the  regenerators  being  choked  with  soot.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  must  travel  too  far,  it  is  cooled  so 
much  that  carbon  and  tar  deposit  in  the  cooler  part  of  the 
tube,  producing  practically  the  same  effect  as  with  too  hot 
a  gas. 
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To  obviate  these  and  other  objections,  some  recent  works 
have  returned  to  an  earlier  plan  of  making  each  furnace 
independent  by  building  separate  producers.  A  more  regu- 
lar supply  is  assured  in  this  way,  a  furnace  not  being 
affected  by  the  varying  demands  of  its  neighbors.  The 
claim  is  also  made  of  some  economy  in  labor  and  fuel,  as  the 
gas  supply  can  be  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  demands  -u 
the  melting  house. 


THE  ACID  OPEN-HEAKTH   PROCESS 

41,  General  Remurkf. — In  the  acid  process,  only  stock 
containing  relatively  small  amounts  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  can  be  used,  as  with  an  acid  slag  these  impurities 
are  not  eliminated,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
For  this  reason,  the  field  of  the  acid  process  is  limited. 

43.  Ileafth, — The  acid-  or  silicious-lined  furnace  takes 
its  name  from  the  silica  sand  or  brick  used  for  making  the 
bottom  or  hearth.  In  almost  all  cases,  a  natural  sand  is 
used  containing  from  95  to  99.5  per  cent,  of  silica,  with 
2.5  to  3  per  cent,  of  alumina;  the  remainder  consists  of 
combined  water,  small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  All  silica  sands  are  not  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  high  degree  of  purity  alone  not  being  sufficient, 
much  depending  on  the  physical  character  of  the  sintered 
mass  produced.  Oxide  of  iron  is  the  most  objectionable 
impurity,  as  well  as  the  commonest,  in  sands  of  the  above 
percentage  of  silica. 

In  "making  bottom,"  the  furnace  is  gradually  heated  to 
nearly  a  working  temperature,  when  sand  is  thrown  on  the 
bottom  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  This  is  allowed  to 
sinter  when  more  sand  is  thrown  on  in  thin  layers,  sufficient 
time  being  allowed  between  each  addition  for  perfect  setting, 
The  sides  and  ends  are  gradually  thickened  until  the  hearth 
assumes  a  saucer-like  shape.  The  hearth  finally  has  a  thick- 
ness of  from  JU  to  -ii  inches  on  the  bottom  and  sides;  the 
latter  are  carried  about  a  foot  above  what  is  to  be  the  level  at 
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the  metal  bath.  Sometimes  two  sands  of  different  fusing 
points  are  mixed  together,  the  one  so  refractory  that  it  will 
not  soften  at  the  full  working  temperature  of  the  furnace, 
the  other  softening  at  a  lower  heat.  By  varying  the  per- 
centages, a  mixture  may  be  obtained  sintering  or  setting 
through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature.  The  bottom 
becomes  so  hard  that  it  is  not  eroded  by  the  stock  at  the 
melting  temperature  and  will  resound  if  struck  with  a  tool. 
On  this  quality  largely  depends  the  success  of  the  melting. 

43.  Charge. — The  charge  will  vary  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent plants  or  under  varying  conditions  at  the  same  plant. 
It  may  be  all  pig  iron  in  the  pig-and-ore  process,  or  as  low 
as  15  per  cent,  pig  iron  and  the  rest  scrap.  Less  pig  iron 
than  this  is  sometimes  melted  when  coke  to  furnish  carbon 
is  charged  with  the  stock;  this  is  exceptional  practice,  and  is 
not  so  sure  of  producing  good  steel ;  it  is  therefore  resorted 
to  only  where  scrap  is  much  more  abundant  and  cheaper 
than  pig  iron.  In  the  pig-and-scrap  acid  process,  the  charge 
is  approximately  one-third  pig  metal  and  two-thirds  scrap. 
In  general,  the  charge  is  so  adjusted  that  when  melted  the 
bath  contains  from  .3  to  .6  per  cent,  of  carbon  above  the 
point  designed  to  tap  out  on.  If  too  little  pig  iron  is  used, 
the  bath  has  all  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese  oxidized 
before  the  metal  is  ready  to  tap,  when  it  becomes  pasty  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  rapidly  formed,  thus  wasting  the  metal,  by 
increasing  the  melting  loss.  The  ferrous  oxide  forms  ferrous 
silicate,  which  scorifies  the  bottom  if  the  slag  is  not  acid 
enough  to  absorb  this  additional  basic  compound.  A 
further  and  even  more  serious  injury  is  the  introduction  of 
oxides  into  the  bath  that  are  difficult  to  remove  and  injure 
the  steel,  making  it  "wild  "  to  handle  in  the  furnace  and 
ladle. 

The  remedy  for  too  little  pig  or  a  heat  melting  **  low  "  or 
**  soft  "  is  simply  to  add  pig  iron  to  the  bath — pig  up — to  give 
sufficient  carbon  and  silicon  to  bring  the  bath  to  a  boil  and 
get  the  necessary  temperature  to  tap  the  heat.  If  too  much 
pig  iron  has  been  charged,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  quality  of 
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the  steel,  as  there  is  then  a  bath  high  in  carbon  and  possibly 
containing  some  silicon  and  manganese.  These  can  be  boiled 
out  by  the  action  of  the  flame  alone,  or  almost  universally  by 
the  addition  of  ore,  which  hastens  the  oxidation  of  the  impuri- 
ties. The  objections  to  pigging  up  are  (1)  time  is  lost,  as 
the  addition  of  fresh  pig  lowers  the  temperature,  the  opera- 
tion being  held  back  while  recovering  this  heat;  (2)  more 
pig  is  required  than  if  the  requisite  amount  had  been  added 
with  the  initial  charge. 

In  steel  works  the  pig  iron  is  commonly  designated  as 
**hard"  and  the  steel  or  wrought-iron  scrap  as  '*soft  ' 
stock — the  terms  indicating  the  relative  amounts  of  carbon, 

44.  Method  of  Chargrlng:. — Generally  in  an  acid  furnace 
the  pig  iron  is  charged  on  the  bottom  and  the  scrap  on  top. 
Sometimes  the  pig  is  allowed  to  heat  up,  or  partially  melt, 
before  the  scrap  is  added.  In  plants  where  hand  charging 
is  used,  the  stock  is  gradually  added,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  many  open-hearth  managers,  the  wait  between  the  pig  and 
the  scrap  charges  gives  the  men  a  rest  without  delaying  the 
operation.  With  a  charging  machine,  it  is  more  common  to 
add  all  the  stock  at  once — i.  e.,  continuously  until  all  is  in. 
The  usual  lime  of  hand  charging  a  furnace  of  25  to  50  tons 
is  from  'I  to  4  hours;  this  may  be  considered  practically  a 
thini;-  of  the  past,  especially  with  large  furnaces.  With  a 
niachiue,  if  coiuiiuious,  from  A^  to  lA  hours  is  required, 
lliout;h  the  lime  may  he  extended  as  long  as  for  hand 
eharii'inLr.  Tlie  advantages  claimed  for  slow  charging  are 
(1)  that  the  stock  has  time  to  heat  up  as  added,  and 
uu'lling  goes  on  faster;  (2)  that  the  furnace  is  not  chilled 
by  (  hargiug  the  whole  amount  of  cold  stock  in  a  short  inter- 
val, thereby  cooling  the  waste  gases  and  the  regenerators  so 
that  the  gas  and  air  are  not  sufficiently  preheated  for  rapid 
melting.  Against  this  view,  it  is  maintained  that  in  slow 
charging  the  furnace  doors  are  up  so  long  a  time  that  a 
large  amount  of  heat  is  lost  by  the  admission  of  so  much 
cold  air  to  the  melting  chamber,  and  melting  is  thereby 
delaved ;  the  loss  from  oxidation  is  also  increased   and  more 
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gas  is  used.  In  a  properly  designed  and  working  furnace, 
with  ample  regenerative  capacity,  there  should  be  no  serious 
delay  from  too  rapid  charging,  there  being  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  heat  in  the  checkers  to  keep  up  the  temperature. 

On  an  acid  bottom  the  pig  metal  is  charged  first,  a  layer 
of  it  being  distributed  on  the  bottom  and  banks  so  that  the 
scrap  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  hearth.  All  of  the  scrap 
is  then  charged  on  top  of  the  metal.  If  the  scrap  is  charged 
on  the  bottom,  the  waste  from  the  formation  of  ferrous 
silicate  is  excessive.  This  basic  slag  takes  up  silica  from  the 
hearth  until  satisfied — i.  e.,  becomes  neutral  or  even  acid — 
when  it  ceases  to  scorify  the  bottom.  This  cutting,  or  scori- 
fication,  may  be  a  serious  matter,  as  a  hole  may  be  started 
that  will  cut  entirely  through  the  sand  bottom.  The  sand 
will  also  become  impregnated  with  iron,  so  that  its  refrac- 
tory power  and  ability  to  withstand  the  action  of  metal  and 
slag  is  lessened.  The  covering  of  sand  on  the  pig  iron,  and 
the  presence  of  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese,  by  their 
oxidation,  prevent  the  pig  metal  from  scorifying  the  acid 
bottom,  as  would  the  scrap. 

45.  Calculation  of  the  Charge. — I.  While  the  calcu- 
lation and  adjustment  of  the  charge  is  an  important  matter, 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  given  that  can  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
as  there  are  so  many  changing  conditions.  Chief  of  these 
is  the  variation  in  the  working  of  the  furnace,  causing  a 
greater  or  less  loss  of  the  elements  in  melting  down.  In  a 
charge  for  an  acid  furnace,  the  composition  of  the  pig  is 
usually  within  the  following  limits  : 

Silicon l.'>>5  to  2.00j^ 

Total  carbon :].()()  to  4.00^ 

Manganese .40  to  .HO^ 

Phosphorus,   not  over .10,^ 

Sulphur,  not  over .05,^ 

The  phosphorus  and  sulphur  depend  on  the  percentage 
allowed  in  the  finished  steel  and  the  scrap  used.  Assuming 
the  phosphorus  and   sulphur  in  the  stock  to  be  within  the 
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limits  allowed  in  the  steel,  the  calculation  is  based  on  the 
carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese.  The  value  of  the  latter 
elements  depends  on  the  oxygen  consumed  in  their  oxida- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  following  simple  equations: 

C^O^CO         5/+  (7,  =  SiO^  Mn  ^- O  ^  MnO 

12  -h  16  =    38  28  4-  82   =     60  55    -h  16  =     71 

Expressed  in  oxygen  equivalents  for  unit    parts  of  the 
elements: 

(1)     1  part  of  carbon  requires  1.333  parts  of  oxygen; 

('2)     1  part  of  silicon  requires  1.143  parts  of  oxygen; 

(3)  1  part  of  manganese  requires  .291  part  of  oxygen. 

Expressed  in  unit  parts  of  oxygen: 

(4)  1  part  of  oxygen  oxidizes  .750  part  of  carbon; 

(5)  1  part  of  oxygen  oxidizes  .875  part  of  silicon; 

(0)     1  part  of  oxygen  oxidizes  3.438  parts  of  manganese. 

Expressing  the  other  two  elements  in  terms  of  carbon: 

(7)  1  part  (^f  silicon  is  equivalent  to  .857  part  of  carbon 
(e(i.  'X  -^  t'(i.  1). 

(s)      1  j)art  of  manganese  is  equivalent  to.  2 18  part  of  carbon 

Thr  t  arbon  escapes  as  a  gaseous  product,  being  (^xidizcu 
first  to  (  aihon  inonoxide  and  then  to  carbon  dioxide.  The 
silicon  (»r  silica  from  the  stock  forms  with  the  manganese 
and  iron  from  the  bath  a  double  silicate  of  iron  and  man- 
i;anese,  the,  slai^.  It  may  i)e  assumed  that  in  melting  down 
the  stock,  from  i).")  to  !">  per  cent,  of  the  total  carbon  in  the 
chari;e  (silicon  and  manv^anese  being  figured  in  terms  c>f 
(  arbon)  is  oxidizecl.  This,  of  conrse,  can  only  be  aj)proxi- 
maled,  beini:;  alTected  by  fnrnace  conditions,  character  of 
stock,  llame,  etc.  Assnminj^  a  loss  in  melting  of  40  percent. 
of  the  carbon  in  the  (^liarj^e,  the  heat  to  be  tapped  at  .2  per 
cent,  carbon,  it  is  desired  to  have  it  melt  at  .8  per  cent, 
carbon,  how  mnch  pi^  and  scrap  of  the  following  analysis 
mnst  be  t^harged  ? 
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Elements 


Carbon . . . . 
Silicon  . . . . 
Manganese 


Pig  Iron. 
Per  Cent. 


3-75 
1.50 

.60 


Steel  Scrap. 
Per  Cent. 


.20 
.01 

•50 


Converting  to  terms  of  carbon  (by  equivalents  7  and  8), 
we  have  in  the  pig  iron 

1.5  per  cent,  of  silicon  X  .857        =  1.285  per  cent,  of  carbon 

.  B  per  cent,  of  manganese  X  .218  =    .  131  per  cent,  of  carbon 

The  pig  contains 3.750  per  cent,  of  carbon 

Total 5. 166  per  cent,  of  carbon 

There  is  in  the  scrap,  disregarding  the  silicon, 

.5  per  cent,  of  manganese  X  .218  =  .109  per  cent,  of  carbon 
The  scrap  contains 200  per  cent,  of  carbon 

Total 309  per  cent,  of  carbon 

II.  The  simplest  way  to  treat  this  matter  now  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  was  assumed  above,  the  heat  is  to  melt  at  .8  per 
cent,  of  carbon  with  a  loss  of  A  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  in 
melting  ;  then  .8  per  cent,  is  (100  —  40)  or  00  per  cent,  of 

the  carbon  required  in  the  charge,  then  -y.  =  1.333  per  cent,  of 

carbon  required  in  the  charge.  The  question  now  is  how  much 
pig  iron  with  the  equivalent  of  5.166  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
scrap  steel  with  the  equivalent  of  .309  per  cent,  of  carbon  is 
required  to  give  a  charge  with  1.33  per  cent,  of  carbon  ? 

Subtracting  the  mean  (1.333  per  cent.)  from  the  percent- 
age of  carbon  equivalent  in  the  pig  iron  gives  the  number  of 
parts  of  scrap  required. 

5.166  —  1.333  =  3.833  parts  of  scrap. 

Subtracting  the  percentage  of  carbon  equivalent  in  the 
scrap  from  the  mean  gives  the  number  of  parts  of  pig  iron 

required. 

1.333  —  .309  =  1.024  parts  of  pig  iron. 
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Hence,   3,833  pounds  of  scrap  must  be  charged  with  1,021 
pounds  of  pig. 

3,8;!3  4-  1,024  =  4,857,  or  the  total  charge. 
The  pig  equals   ^^Ij  of  the  total  charge  and  the  scrap 
equals  IIJ^  of  the  total  charge.     The  calculation  may  be 
completed  by  proportion  or  expressed  by  percentages. 

If  we  have  a  charge  of  75,000  pounds,  then  by  proportion, 
lettingx  =  weight  of  pig  required, 

4,85?   ;   1,024=  75,000   ;   .r; 

jt  =  15,800  pounds. 
Letting  /  =:  weight  of  scrap  required, 

4,857   :   3,833  =  75,000   :  y; 

y  =  59,300  pounds. 
Solving  by  percentages,  we  have 

What  per  cent,  of  4,857  is  1,024  ? 
(1,024  X  100)  -h  4,857  =  31  percent,  of  pig. 

What  per  cent,  of  4,857  is  3,833  ? 
(3.833  X  100)  -f-  4,857  =  79  per  cent,  of  scrap. 
This  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  charge  is  usu- 
ally figured  to  a  percentage  basis. 

III.  For  another  charge,  where  a  high-carbon  steel  is 
wanted;  the  heat  to  tap  at  .8  per  cent,  carbon  and  to  melt 
40  points  (40  per  cent.)  above  this,  or  at  1,2  percent,  carbon. 
Allowing  a  loss  of  .35  per  cent,  in  melting  down  (with  the 
higher  carbon  in  the  charge  the  percentage  of  loss  will  be  less, 
though  the  amount  of  carbon  lost  may  be  as  high  or  higher), 
we  have  1.2  per  cent,  carbon  -i-  .G5  (1.00  per  cent.—  .35  per 
cent.)  =  1.846  percent,  of  carbon  to  be  in  the  charge  (silicon 
and  manganese  are  figured  in  equivalent  of  carbon).  Ho« 
much  of  the  same  metal  and  scrap  used  in  the  previous  heat 
will  be  required  ?  According  to  the  first  method,  we  have 
t  5.IKfi  —  1.84ii  —  ;i.3'.J0  parts  of  scrap; 
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Removing  decimal  points,  3, 3'^0 -f- 1,537  =  4,857  parts 
represent  the  total  charge,  of  which  the  scrap  is  3,320  parts, 
or  (3,320  X  100)  -f-  4,857  =  08  per  cent.;  the  pig  is 
1,537  parts,  or  (1,537  X  100)  -f-  4,857  =  32  per  cent. 

IV.  For  another  charge,  suppose  different  stock  must  be 
used. 


Carbon 

Carbon 

Klements 

Pig  Iron 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Per  Cent. 

Rail-Steel 
Scrap 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Per  Cent. 

Carbon. . . . 

3.40^  X  1. 000 

3.400 

•45/^  X  1. 000 

•45 

Silicon.  . . . 

3.15^  X     .857 

2.700 

.15^  X     .857 

•13 

Manganese 

.40^  X     .218 

.087 

.90,^  X     .218 

.20 

Total  . . . 

6.187 

.78 

Assuming  a  loss  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  metalloids  in  melt- 
ing, the  heat  to  melt  at  .9  per  cent,  carbon,  then 
.9  -7-  .55  (1.00  —  .45)  =  1.64  percent,  of  carbon  in  the  charge, 

we  have 

6.187  —  1.04  =  5.097  parts  of  scrap; 

1.64  —  .78  =  .86  part  of  pig. 
Proceeding  as  above,  we  have 

(5,097  X  100)  -7-  5,957  =  85.5  per  cent,  of  scrap; 
(860  X  100)  -^  5,957  =  14.5  per  cent,  of  pig. 

In  the  preceding  calculations  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
were  assumed  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  steel  within 
the  limits  called  for.  Both  are  beyond  control  in  the  acid 
process,  the  entire  amount  in  the  stock  going  into  the  finished 
steel,  and  hence  are  readily  calculated  from  the  stock  and  the 
steel  specifications.  The  lower  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
in  the  stock,  the  higher  is  its  cost,  making  it  economical  to 
use  the  least  amount  of  the  purer  stock  required  to  finish  the 
steel  within  the  required  specifications.  This  will  always 
apply  to  materials  purchased,  but    in  the  case  of  a  works 


using  scrap  from  another  department,  it  will  not  generally 
be  a  consideration. 

46.  Methods  of  IIoatin§r. — Heating  in  general  is  accom- 
plished by  two  methods:  (1)  By  direct  contact  of  fuel  and 
substance,  as  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  smith's  forge  or  the  coke 
and  ascending  gases  in  a  blast  furnace  in  direct  contact  witli 
the  rest  of  the  stock;  (2)  by  radiation,  as  the  healing  of  a 
room  by  a  grate  or  stove  or  heating  in  a  muffle  furnace.  In 
the  open-hearth  furnace  melting  is  accomplished  by  both 
direct  contact  and  radiation.  In  the  early  open-hearth  con- 
struction it  was  the  practice  to  build  the  roof  very  low,  or 
even  depressed,  so  as  to  keep  the  flame  close  to  the  stock 
and  bath.  This  was  later  abandoned  and  the  roof  made 
higher,  allowing  free  space  for  combustion. 

47.  Meltlnur  tlie  Charf^e. — During  the  time  of  char- 
ging, heating  up,  and  melting  the  charge,  it  is  usual  lo 
carry  a  "smoky  "  flame,  or  a  comparatively  reducing  one, 
less  air  being  admitted  than  is  necessary  for  complete  com- 
bustion. By  this  means  the  charge,  especially  the  scrap,  is 
kept  from  oxidizing,  the  pig  being  largely  protected  by  its 
impurities.  This  smoky  flame  is  partially  self-regulating  as, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  stock,  the  temperature  is 
lowered  sufficiently  to  precipitate  out  part  of  the  carbon 
before  combustion  takes  place.  As  already  stated,  the  port 
construction  should  be  such  as  to  admit  the  air  above  ihe 
gas.  So  far  as  melting  is  concerned,  this  is  mainly  to  keep 
next  the  metal  a  stratum  of  gas,  instead  of  air  which  would 
increase  the  oxidation.  This  also  keeps  the  flame  from  the 
roof  and  a  relatively  cooler  stratum  next  to  it.  Irregulari- 
ties on  the  slopes  of  the  ports,  from  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  furnace  helpers  in  leaving  holes  or  allowing  pieces  of 
brick,  etc.  to  accumulate,  may  deflect  currents  of  gas  or  air 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  so  that  the  flame  is  streaked, 
and  sections  of  it  may  be  either  strongly  oxidizing  or  redu- 
cing, or  part  of  the  flame  may  be  directed  against  the  roof 
or  sides  of  the  furnace;  even  small  tongues  of  flame  may 
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start   cutting   of   the  roof  which  soon  becomes  serious  if 
neglected. 

The  melting  is,  in  the  main,  an  oxidizing  action,  though 
more  or  less  of  the  oxide  of  iron  formed  may  later  be 
reduced  by  coming  in  contact  with  carbon,  or  silicon,  and 
manganese,  if  the  two  latter  are  in  the  bath.  The  metal- 
loids are  removed  to  some  extent  simultaneously,  but  sili- 
con and  manganese  are  first  oxidized  during  the  melting- 
down  stage,  or  immediately  thereafter.  Generally,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized  in  melting,  owing 
to  its  smaller  affinity  for  oxygen  under  the  conditions.  In 
case  a  charge  was  made  up  of  st^jck  very  low  in  silicon  and 
manganese  stock,  more  of  the  carbon  would  be  attacked 
while  melting;  or  if  very  high,  more  of  the  two  former 
elements  would  be  left  after  melting.  A  certain  percentage 
of  silicon  is  necessary  in  the  charge  that  the  proper  slag 
may  be  formed  and  to  produce  heat  by  its  oxidation. 

48.  The  function  of  the  slag  is  to  form  a  blanket  or 
covering  for  the  bath,  protecting  it  from  oxidation  and 
transmitting  the  heat,  together  with  the  oxygen,  for  the 
removal  of  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon.  Xo  definite 
rule  can  be  given  for  the  amount  of  slag  that  should  be 
allowed,  but  it  should  be  thick  enough  to  protect  the  metal 
and  not  so  heavy  as  to  offer  too  much  resistance  for  the 
heat  and  oxygen  to  reach  the  bath.  An  acid  slag  will  usually 
represent  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  charge. 
This  varies  with  the  percentage  of  silicon  and  manganese  in 
the  charge  and  the  conditions  of  melting  and  working  of 
the  furnace.  The  slag  is  nearly  self-adjusting,  or  is  so 
within  quite  narrow  limits;  that  is,  a  charge  too  low  in  sili- 
con (or  silica)  will  have  this  deficiency  supplied  by  the  basic 
slag  formed  taking  up  silica  from  the  hearth.  If  it  contains 
too  much  silica,  this  will  be  corrected  by  the  absorption  of 
iron  from  the  bath.  Both  are  objectionable,  as  the  first 
scorifies  the  hearth  and  may  start  a  cutting  of  the  bottom 
that  will  result  in  holes,  and  even  at  times  in  cutting 
entirely   through.       Heats    have    been    lost    in    this   way. 
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The  second  correction  causes  excessive  oxidation  of  ihe 
bath  and  a  consequent  high  melting  loss.  Typical  acid 
slags  have  the  composition  shown  by  the  analyses  given 
in  Table  IV. 

TABLE    IV 


Analyses 

Per  Cent. 

MnO 
Per  Cent. 

FtO 
Per  Cent 

MnO  +  FeO 
Per  Cent. 

49-5 
47-6 
52.3 
46.2 

'6-5 

23-4 
30. 6 

30.0 

22.5      . 
>8.7 

46.5 
48.4 

45-9 
49-3 

^ 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum 
of  MnO  and  FeO  Is  quite  constant.  The  silica  does  not 
vary  over  wide  limits,  and  the  necessary  bases  are  governed 
by  the  character  of  the  stock.  If  a  charge  is  low  in  manga- 
nese, the  required  bases  in  the  slag  will  be  made  up  by  a 
larger  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide,  or  vice  versa.  Analy- 
sis "l  shows  a  slag  from  a  heat  with  low  manganese  in  the 
stock.  Analysis  3  is  a  slag  in  which  a  high  manganese 
stock  was  melted. 

49.  Removal  of  the  Metalloids,  Ete. — In  Art.  45,  the 
oxygen-consuming  power  of  the  metalloids  is  given.  This  also 
approximately  shows  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  tile  order 
in  which  they  are  oxidized,  which  is  as  follows:  First,  man- 
ganese; second,  silicon;  third,  carbon.  The  manganese  and 
silicon  are  first  oxidized  simultaneously  during  the  melting- 
down  stage,  though  traces  of  both  may  remain  to  the  last  of 
the  carbon.  With  an  excess  of  silicon  in  the  charge  and  the 
temperature  very  high,  this  order  of  oxidation  may  be  partly 
changed.  At  very  high  temperatures,  carbon  is  oxidized  in 
preference  to  silicon,  the  latter  remaining  in  the  bath. 
This  cannot  happen  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  to  the  extent 
possible  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  as  the  same  high  tem- 
perature is  not  reached  during  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon, 
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as  this  takes  place  much  slower  in  the  former.  If  the 
amount  of  silicon  and  manganese  in  the  charge  is  morethan 
is  required  by  the  oxygen  that  can  be  taken  up  during 
melting,  then  the  excess  of  both  elements  remains  in  the 
bath.  If  ore  is  added,  they  will  be  oxidized  before  the  car- 
bon is  acted  on;  but  if  boiled  out  by  the  action  of  the  flame, 
the  carbon  will  be  removed  along  with,  or  partially  before, 
the  silicon.  Table  V  shows  the  reduction  in  carbon,  silicon, 
and  manganese  in  two  heats. 

TABIiE   V 


Number 

First  Heat 

Second  Heat 

of 

Test 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Man- 
ganese 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Man- 
ganese 

I 

I  .oo 

I 

.28 

•30 

1.34 

I  .600 

.40 

2 

I  .oo 

I 

.  12 

.18 

1-34 

.910 

.  20 

3 

I  .oo 

■51 

.09 

1-34 

.260 

.06 

4 

I  .oo 

33 

.04 

1.34 

.  140 

trace 

5 

I  .oo 

'33 

trace 

1-34 

.080 

6 

I  .oo 

05 

1-34 

.020 

7 

.90 

02 

1.34 

•015 

8 

.80 

trace 

1.28 

9 

•55 

1 .  10 

lO 

.44 

1 .00 

II 

•25 

.90 

12 

.18 

.68 

60.  AcUUtlon  of  Ore. — When  stock  that  is  too  high  in 
carbon  is  melted,  ore  is  added  to  hasten  the  oxidation  of 
the  metalloids.  In  ordinary  practice  this  means  (^iily  the 
oxidation  of  carbon,  as  both  silicon  and  manganese  will 
have  been  removed  before  the  bath  is  ready  for  oreing. 
However,  if  the  latter  remain  at  this  stage,  they  are  first 
attacked  before  the  carbon  is  appreciably  acted  on,  if  at  all. 
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The  ore  used  is  a  red  or  specular  hematite  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  all  impurities.  An  analysis  of  an  ore  used  is  as 
follows:  Iron,  65.6;  silica,  2.4;  phosphorus,  .03;  manga- 
nese, .3. 

Ore  may  vary  somewhat  from  this  analysis  and  be  suit- 
able, but  as  the  oxide  of  iron  is  the  effective  agent,  the 
higher  the  ore  is  in  this,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  work 
that  will  be  accomplished  by  a  given  weight  of  ore.  It  is 
essential  that  it  be  in  lumps  and  of  sufficient  specific  gravity 
to  sink  through  the  slag  and  the  bath  of  metal,  so  as  to 
reach  the  point  where  its  work — the  oxidation  of  the  metal- 
loids— is  to  be  done.  If  in  a  fine  condition  or  of  a  low 
specific  gravity,  part  or  all  of  it  may  remain  in  the  slag  with 
little  benefit  to  the  bath,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  amount  of  slag. 

The  following  reactions  take  place  during  ore  additions: 

Ft;0,  4-  3C=  SCO  +  "iFe 

'iFe,0,  +  -iSt  =  ASiO,  +  4/V 

Fe,0^  +  -iMn  ^  iMnO  +  2/> 

Quantitatively,  in  the  relation  of  oxygen  and  metalloids, 
these  reactions  correspond  to  those  given  in  Art.  45. 
In  addition  to  its  oxidizing  action,  each  molecule  of  />,(', 
liberates  2  atoms  of  iron;  or  160  parts,  by  weight,  gives 
112  parts  of  iron.  This  is  added  to  the  bath,  thereby 
increasing  the  yield  of  metal  by  that  amount.  By  some 
authorities,  it  is  held  that  the  iron  reduced  from  the  ore  is 
only  partially  added  to  the  bath,  the  most  of  it  going  to  the 
slag.  This  is  purely  a  theoretical  point  and  of  little 
moment,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  slag  requires  oxide 
of  iron,  it  will  take  it  either  from  the  bath  or  as  it  is  released 
from  the  ore,  possibly  preferring  the  latter;  but  if  ore  is 
not  added,  the  necessary  oxide  of  iron  will  be  taken  from 
the  bath,  consequently  the  metallic  iron  reduced  from  the 
ore  may  be  assumed  as  a  net  gain. 

61.  Prom  the  reactions  given,  the  weight  of  ore  required 
to  oxidize  a  given  percentage  or  weight  of  carbon,  man- 
ganese, or  silicon  can  be  readily  calculated: 
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160  parts,  by  weight,  of  Fefi^  oxidize  36  parts  of  carbon; 
160  parts,  by  weight,  of  Fc^O^  oxidize 42  parts  of  silicon; 
160  parts,  by  weight,  of  Fe^O^  oxidize  156  parts  of  manganese. . 

In  practice  this  is  not  done  even  approximately,  as  condi- 
tions in  the  melting  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  any  calcu- 
lation is  likely  to  be  worse  than  useless.  If  the  bath  is  hot, 
the  ore  is  acted  on  rapidly  so  that  the  flame  has  little  chance 
to  contribute  its  share  of  the  oxygen ;  if  the  bath  is  cold,  the 
ore  must  be  added  in  small  quantities,  as  it  lowers  the  tem- 
perature very  considerably;  under  this  last  condition  the 
oxygen  from  the  flame  will  effect  the  greater  part  of  the 
oxidation.  Besides,  the  action  of  all  heats  is  not  the  same; 
variations  in  stock,  gas,  slag,  etc.  introduce  conditions 
that  make  even  approximate  calculations  of  little  value. 
However,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  2,500  pounds  of  ore 
will  oxidize  the  carbon  in  a  75.000-pound  charge  from  1  to 
.1  per  cent.;  or  250  pounds  of  ore  will  oxidize  the  carbon 
.1  per  cent,  in  such  a  charge.  This  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion, and  about  as  close  a  one  as  can  be  given.  Any  silicon 
or  manganese  present  has  the  **  right  of  way  "  over  the  car- 
bon and  must  be  first  satisfied  by  the  ore.  In  case  of  a  bath 
high  in  carbon,  the  ore  first  added  is  much  less  efficient  in 
oxidizing  it  than  at  a  later  period.  This  may  partly  be  due 
to  the  last  traces  of  silicon  and  manganese,  and  partly  to  the 
condition  of  the  slag,  as  its  viscosity  with  high  carbon 
retards  the  action  of  the  ore. 

In  Table  VI,  which  is  taken  from  Campbell's  *' Open- 
Hearth  Proqess,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  August,  1893,  the  average 
amount  of  ore  used  in  boiling  down  a  series  of  heats  and 
the  oxidation  of  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon  in  oreing 
are  given. 

From  a  stud v  of  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount 
of  ore  is  not  governed  wholly  by  the  percentage  of  carbon 
in  the  bath  after  melting.  Other  conditions  that  affect  it 
are  the  temperature  and  the  way  the  heat  takes  the  ore, 
as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bath  and  the  slag  influence 
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the  reduction  effected  by  a  given  amount  of  ore.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  melter  determines  when  ore  should  be  fed,  and 
•this  may  not  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  a  series 
of  tests,  however  accurate,  may  be  affected  by  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances  other  than  the  quantitative  work  done 
by  the  ore.  In  Table  VI  is  shown  one  heat  melting  at 
/M  per  cent,  carbon,  requiring  no  ore  to  bring  it  to  .08  per 

TABLE    VI 


Rlements  or  Metalloid! 
in  the  Heat 


Pounds  <if  Ore  Used 


Per  Cent,   j  After  melting 54 

Carbon      i  Before  tapping 08 

Per  Cent,   j  After  melting 02 

Silictm      i  Before  tapping I  .02 

IVr  Cent,    i  After  melting '  .09 

Manjjjanese  (  Before  tapping '  .04 


850 

None 

5«> 

1,00) 

1. 500 

.64 

.36 

.18 

.32 

.61 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.o3 

.05 

.03 

.01 

.04 

.07 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.06 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.15 

.02 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.05 

.57 

.oS 

.02 

.15 
.03 


cH'iit.  ( arbon,  and  another  heat  melting  at  .18  per  cent,  car- 
bon rc(iuiring  500  pounds  of  ore  to  bring  it  to  .08  per  cent. 
caiixui.  This  is  explained  in  the  one  case  by  the  tempera- 
ture Ik'Iiijj:  too  low  to  work  the  ore,  the  flame  affecting  ilu* 
oxid.ition;  and  in  the  other  by  the  bath  being  so  hot  that 
the  oil'  is  raj)i(lly  rrduced.  The  last  two  heats  show  con- 
sidrrablc  silicon  and  manganese  when  melted,  which  will 
a<  t-ount  for  pari  of  thti  ore. 


» 


•>;:.  Fiiiislilii^  the  Iloat.  —  In  Table  VI  the  analyses 
show  liu"  sirrl  to  (M»nlain  .OS  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  all  cases 
before  taj)j)ing.  U  soft  steel  is  wanted,  it  is  necessary  to 
l)oil  down  to  lids  point,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  harder  grades 
of  steel  (those  higher  in  carbon),  if  other  conditions  are 
right,  the  bath  may  have  the  carbon  but  slightly  reduced 
below  the  amount  desired  in  the  steel.  In  making  the 
soft  and  medium  grades  of  steel,  those  below  .4  per  cent, 
carbon,  for  example,  the  bath  is  either  boiled  down  to  about 
that  shown  in  Table   VI,  or  is  stopped  when  just  below  the 
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steel  specification,  or,  as  it  is  called,  caught  coming  down.  In 
the  first  case,  any  additional  carbon  that  may  be  required 
is  furnished  by  the  recarburizer  or  recarbonizer.  There  are 
certain  advantages  in  both  methods,  and  the  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  heading  **Recarbonization."  At  whatever 
percentage  of  carbon  the  heat  is  to  be  tapped,  it  is  essential 
that  the  temperature  be  right  at  the  same  time.  The  tap- 
ping point  might  be  represented  by  a  given  point,  and  the 
temperature  and  carbon  content  as  lines,  or  forces,  approach- 
ing it  from  different  directions,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
two  strike  this  point  at  the  same  time.  The  melter  controls 
both  within  very  close  limits  by  an  adjustment  of  the  flame 
and  the  feeding  of  the  ore.  With  a  hot  bath  and  relatively 
high  carbon,  ore  would  be  fed  rapidly;  with  the  same  per- 
centage of  carbon  and  a  relatively  cold  bath,  ore  would  be 
fed  slowly  or  not  at  all,  depending  on  the  conditions. 

53.  The  most  essential  requirement  in  a  skilful  melter  is 
his  ability  to  read  temperatures  accurately.  No  apparatus 
is  used  for  determining  this,  the  eye  alone,  with  the  aid  of 
ordinary  blue  glasses  to  cut  off  the  intense  heat  and  light 
rays,  shows  it  within  very  close  limits.  The  relative  and 
not  t/se  act  na/  tGinper  at  lire  is  determined,  as  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  answers  fully  as  well.  It  is  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  temperature  of  both  the  melting  chamber  and  the 
bath.  The  former  is  shown  by  the  flame,  slag,  and,  mainly, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  side  walls  and  roof.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  can  be  ascertained  only  by  reaching  it 
direct,  and  other  indications  are  frequently  misleading.  The 
more  common  method  is  to  try  the  heat  by  inserting  an  iron 
rod  into  the  bath  and  stirring  it  back  and  forth,  noting  the 
rate  at  which  the  rod  melts;  or  stir  it  for  a  given  time. 
usually  I  or  1  minute,  withdrawing  it,  and  observing  the 
way  the  metal  has  cut  the  rod:  a  clean,  sharp  end  melted  to 
a  point  indicates  a  hot  bath,  while  a  colder  bath  will  melt 
the  rod  much  less,  but  more  regularly,  rounding  it  off,  for 
the  rod  will  be  built  up  by  the  mushy,  thick  metal.  The  rod 
must  be  thrust  quickly  through  the  slag,  or  the  latter  will 


coat  and  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  bath,  so  that  liie 
indications  given  by  the  test  will  be  misleading.  In  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  melter,  the  "feel"  of  the  metal  as 
the  rod  is  stirred  back  and  forth  gives  an  idea  of  the  tem- 
perature, as  it  is  more  limpid  and  of  less  viscosity  wiien 
hot.  The  surface  of  the  bath  will  sometimes  be  as  hot  as 
desired,  while  portions  of  the  bottom  will  be  pasty  from 
partially  melted  stock. 

Another  way  is  to  take  out  a  sample  of  the  metal  in  a 
small  test  ladle  and  pour  it  into  a  mold  or  into  a  cake  on  the 
floor.  The  character  and  temperature  is  shown  by  the  way 
it  pours;  its  fluidity,  or  viscosity;  the  sparks  given  off;  tlie 
skull  remaining  in  the  ladle;  the  contraction  of  the  test  on 
cooling;  and  general  indications  that  are  easily  learned  in 
practice,  but  which  cannot  readily  be  described.  This  test 
piece  is  also  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbon,  either 
by  fracture  or  from  drillings  taken  from  it  for  a  rapid-color 
carbon  test  (see  Quantitative  Analysis). 

If  the  tests  are  carefully  taken  and  uniform  conditions 
observed  in  cooling,  an  experienced  eye  can  usually  read  the 
carbon,  as  shown  by  the  fracture,  within  3  or  3  hundredths 
of  a  per  cent,  in  samples  under  .2  per  cent,  carbon.  Above 
this,  as  the  carbon  increases,  the  error  in  judging  by  frac- 
ture also  increases.  These  tests  are  taken  at  intervals  until 
the  proper  percentages  of  carbon  and  temperature  are 
reached,  when  the  tapping  hole  is  opened  and  the  metal  run 
into  the  ladle.  The  proper  recarbonizers  having  been  added 
in  the  furnace  or  in  the  ladie,  the  mela!  is  poured  into  molds 
in  a  pit  or  on  cars. 


THE  BASIC   OPEN-HEARTH  PROCESS 

54.    Introtiuetory. — The  basic  process,  either  the  opco- 

hearth  or  the  Bessemer,  differs  from  the  acid  process  in  that 

k  Stock  higher  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  is  treated  and  basic 

rmaterials,    usually    Hnie,    are    added,    to    give    a    slag  that 

will  effect  purification.     As  previuusly  explained,  the  only 
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difference  in  the  apparatus  used  is  that  the  hearth  is 
made  of  a  basic  instead  of  a  silicious  material.  The  idea 
should  be  clearly  grasped  that  the  hearth  performs  no 
office  in  effecting  the  purification — the  dephosphorization 
and  desulphurization — the  basic  slag  alone  being  account- 
able for  this  work.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  hearth 
either  of  a  basic  or  neutral  material,  so  that  the  slag  will 
not  react  with  it. 

55.    Advantagres  of  the  Basic   Process. — The  advan- 

4 

tages  of  the  basic  process  are  that  a  wider  range  of  stock  is 
made  available  for  steel  making,  that  purer  steel  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  cheaper  stock  used.  These  two  statements  might 
seem  to  be  conflicting,  as  a  better  or  purer  material  would 
not  be  expected  from  inferior  stock.  This  view  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  basic  process  to  a  great  extent,  as  many  users 
of  steel  refused  to  believe  that  steel  made  from  impure 
materials  was  as  good  as  that  made  with  purer  stock.  This 
view,  however,  is  now  held  by  scarcely  any  one  either  among 
the  producers  or  users.  Rarely  does  an  engineer  specify 
acid  steel  to  the  exclusion  of  basic  for  important  uses;  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions  have  recently  come  up  where  acid 
steel  only  was  allowed  in  important  engineering  work,  and 
this  must  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  an  individual  engineer 
rather  than  the  accepted  or  proved  practice.  The  only 
objection  that  can  now  be  raised  to  basic  steel  is  the  impure 
stock  used,  but  the  process  effecting  purification  does  not 
leave  this  a  valid  one.  This  was  not  always  so,  as  defects 
in  the  process  and  manipulation  caused  the  steel  to  be  defect- 
ive, and  much  of  the  earlier  prejudice  against  basic  steel 
was  founded  on  fact.  The  present  methods  of  manufacture, 
however,  both  from  a  metallurgical  and  engineering  stand- 
point, make  basic  steel  ecpially  as  well  adapted  as  acid  steel 
for  practically  every  purpose.  The  furnace,  except  the 
hearth,  and  all  accessories  are  identical  with  the  acid 
process,  and  the  steel  is  made  from  pig  and  ore  or  pig 
and  scrap,  with  a  lime  addition,  with  or  without  ore,  as 
in  the  acid. 


IT£ARTII  MATERIALS 

56.  Weiitral  Materials. — ^II  is  immaterial  whether  the 
lieiirth  is  of  neutral  or  basic  material,  but  in  present  practice 
it  in  altogether  the  latter,  and  this  !s  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered. The  neutral  materials  that  have  been  used  in 
hearths  are  carbon  in  bricks  or  mixed  with  refractor}' 
materials;  bauxite;  and  chromite.  None  has  been  entirely 
successful. 

Carbon  is  unsuitable  mainly  because  of  the  affinity  of  the 
metal  for  it.  It  is  readily  absorbed — ^the  hearth  thus  being 
gradually  destroyed.  It  would  be  an  ideal  material  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  slag,  but  the  above  objection  renders  its  use 
out  of  the  question. 

Bauxite  is  one  of  the  most  refractory  substances  known, 
but  its  excessive  shrinkage  at  high  temperatures  causes  it  to 
crack  and  thus  unfits  it  for  this  purpose.  It  is  practically 
neutral  under  all  conditions.  It  thus  has  two  most  essential 
points.  It  has  been  thoroughly  burned  and  shrunk  before 
being  used,  but  this,  by  causing  loss  of  combined  water, 
destroyed  its  plasticity,  which  is  important. 

Chromite  is  highly  infusible  and  withstands  basic  condi- 
tions in  a  high  degree.  In  fact,  the  chief  point  against  it  is 
its  infusibility,  as  it  is  difficult  to  sinter  or  set  a  bottom  with 
it,  so  that  erosion  takes  place,  owing  not  to  lack  of  refrac- 
toriness, but  to  the  mechanical  condition  in  which  a  hearth 
is  left. 

57,  Ilasle  Materials. — The  strictly  basic  materials  (or 

the  hearth  are  lime,  dolomite,  and  magnesite. 

Lime  is  the  cheapest  and  most  widely  distributed  material; 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  limestone,  or  calcium  carbonate 
CctCO^.  Theoretically,  burned  lime,  or  calcium  oxide  (Tut', 
is  well  suited  for  hearths,  but  practically  it  does  not  answer, 
as  it  slakes  so  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  in  stock.  A  bottom  made  of  it  when  heated  would 
partially  crumble  into  dust,  owing  to  the  driving  out  of  the 
water  and  gas,  and  would  be  rapidly  worn  away 
metal.  '^S 
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Dolomite^  or  magnesian  limestone  CaMg{CO^^^  was  orig- 
inally much  used  owing  to  the  high  price  of  magnesite.  It 
is  abundant  in  many  and  relatively  cheap  in  all  localities, 
and  when  thoroughly  burned  does  not  absorb  enough  mois- 
ture to  slake  for  some  time.  It  has  been  used  with  tar, 
rosin,  or  other  material  to  bind*  it  until  set  by  the  heat.  The 
tar  is  generally  discarded  now  and  the  material  thrown  in 
without  any  binding  agent.  It  has  been  made  into  bricks 
and  the  bottom  built  up  with  them.  Bottoms  have  also 
been  made  by  ramming  in  loose  layers.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  the  same  as  making  up  a  sand  bottom,  by 
sintering  in  thin  layers,  allowing  time  for  each  stratum  to 
be  thoroughly  set. 

AlagnesitCy  or  magnesium  carbonate  MgCO^,  when  cal- 
cined to  MgO,  is  the  ideal  material  for  basic  hearths  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  of  refractories  goes.  Practically 
all  hearths  now  put  in  are  made  of  it,  although  many  dolo- 
mite hearths  are  still  in  use.  Its  high  cost  barred  and 
retarded  its  use  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  basic  process, 
but  discoveries  of  large  deposits  in  Austria  and  Greece  have 
lessened  the  cost  greatly.  The  Grecian  magnesite  is  much 
the  purer,  and  is  generally  considered  to  make  the  better 
Iwick,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  making  bottoms,  as  it  is  too 
refractory  when  used  alone.  To  lower  its  fusing  point  by 
the  addition  of  silica,  clay,  or  oxide  of  iron  is  too  uncertain 
in  results  and  does  not  give  a  bottom  having  as  good  phys- 
ical qualities  to  resist  wear  and  erosion  as  the  calcined  natural 
Austrian  magnesite.  Bottoms  are  wholly  made  of  the  latter 
and  the  patching  done  with  it.  The  bottom  is  made  the 
same  as  one  of  dolomite  or  silica,  by  setting  successive  layers 
and  generally  using  a  little  basic  slag  to  make  it  flux;  clay 
may  be  used  in  place  of  slag,  but  the  latter  is  preferable. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  basic  hearth  generally  two  courses 
of  magnesite  brick  are  laid  or  one  of  magnesite  and  one  of 
chromite  brick.  This  is  done  to  offer  greater  resistance  to 
the  metal  or  slag  should  the  bottom  be  cut  through.  The 
side  walls  also  are  built  of  magnesite  brick  until  near  the  top 
of  the  lining,  sometimes  only  to  the  foreplate,  or  two  or 
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three  courses  above.  Silica  brick  are  used  above  the  mag- 
nesite  in  the  side  walls  and  for  the  roof.  Formerly  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  have  a  neutral  or  passive  joint 
between  the  two,  as  it  was  held  that  the  silica  and  magnesite 
would  flux.  Any  of  the  neutral  or  passive  substances  above 
mentioned  answer,  hut  chromite  is  best  adapted.  The  idea 
that  they  will  flux  in  the  side  walls  has  been  proved  eirone- 
L>us,  and  silica  brick  are  laid  directly  on  the  magnesite  brick 
with  no  neutral  body  between.  It  is  only  essential  that  the 
silica  walls  be  protected  from  the  basic  slag,  and  this  is 
provided  for  by  the  bottom  of  magnesite  being  carried 
on  the  sides  and  ends  above  the  slag  level  when  the  charge 
is  melted. 

5S.  Charge. — In  regard  to  the  metal,  the  charge  differs 
from  an  acid  charge  only  in  that  more  pig  iron  can  be, 
and  usually  is,  melted.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
carbon  dioxide  CO^  from  the  limestone  acts  as  an  oxidising 
agent  on  the  elements  in  the  bath  and  also  that  there  is  less 
objection  to  mixing  ore  with  the  original  charge,  so  that 
more  oxidation  is  effected  during  the  melting-down  stage. 
Limestone,  or  burned  lime,  is  added  with  the  charge  tofarm 
the  basic  slag.  Technically,  there  is  no  difference  which  is 
used,  so  far  as  forming  a  basic  slag  and  removing  phosphorus 
is  concerned,  but  the  furnace  is  the  cheapest  place  to  burn 
the  stone;  hence,  the  raw  limestone  is  almost  universally 
used.  The  pig  iron  should  be  as  low  in  silicon  as  possible,  a 
maximum  of  1  percent,  is  the  highest  allowed  in  good  praclifc 
and  usually  it  does  not  exceed  .75  per  cent.  As  each  pound 
of  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  requires,  roughly,  15  pounds  of 
limestone,  the  importance  of  having  the  silicon  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  is  apparent.  The  above  ratio  is  only  an 
approximation,  as  silica  may  come  from  other  sources,  and 
the  percentages  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  largely  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  lime  to  be  charged.  A  large  lime  charge 
is  objectionable  from  its  increased  cost;  but  especially  as  it 
means  an  increased  amount  of  slag,  so  that  the  time  of  melt- 
ing is  lengthened,  cutting  down  the  output  of  the  furnace; 
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extra  fuel  is  used  to  form  the  slag  and  afterwards  to  get  the 
heat  through  the  heavy  covering;  it  is  harder  on  the  fur- 
nace, as  the  fine  dust  is  carried  against  the  silica  roof  and 
over  into  the  checkers — cutting  the  one  and  clogging  the 
other. 

59.  There  is  somewhat  greater  variation  in  the  method 
of  charging  than  in  the  acid  process.  In  the  best  practice 
all  the  limestone  is  charged  on  the  bottom,  the  pig  iron  is 
placed  on  this,  and  then  the  scrap.  Some  prefer  to  charge 
part  of  the  scrap  on  the  bottom,  then  all  or  a  part  of  the 
limestone,  the  pig  iron,  and  the  remainder  of  the  scrap  last. 
Others  charge  only  a  part  of  the  stone,  and  as  slag  begins 
to  form  from  the  oxidation  of  silicon  and  manganese,  add 
burned  lime  as  needed  to  keep  the  slag  sufficiently  basic. 
Th^  chief  advantage  with  the  lime  on  the  bottom  is  the 
better  protection  it  affords  the  latter;  also,  as  the  stone  is 
decomposed,  the  CO^  and  CaO  coming  through  the  pasty 
mass  help  mechanically  to  bring  action  to  the  bath.  The 
only  objection  to  placing  all  the  stone  on  the  bottom  is  that 
it  sometimes  sticks  to  the  basic  lining,  partially  filling  up 
the  melting  space.  With  proper  attention  from  the  furnace 
men,  there  should  be  no  serious  trouble  from  this  source. 
A  rod  is  used  to  loosen  the  lime  as  it  begins  to  **  come  off 
the  bottom." 

In  recent  practice,  molten  pig  metal  taken  directly  from 
the  blast  furnace  or  from  a  **  mixer  "  has  been  used  with  entire 
success  and  the  practice  is  being  adopted  wherever  blast 
furnaces  are  operated  in  connection  with  basic  open-hearth 
furnaces.  The  use  of  /io/  mctal^  as  it  is  called,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  acid  open-hearth,  as  the  silica  hearth  of  the  latter  is 
rapidly  scorified  by  charging  either  the  molten  iron,  or  steel 
scrap,  directly  on  the  bottom.  In  the  basic  process  the 
bottom  is  protected  by  the  limestone  and  then  by  whatever 
steel  scrap  is  used.  The  molten  pig  iron  is  poured  in  from  a 
ladle,  carried  by  an  overhead  traveling  crane,  on  top  of  the 
rest  of  the  charge.  The  advantage  of  hot  metal  is  that 
heats  are  made  in  much  less  time,  as  the  melting  time  is 


greaf.ly  lessened,  thus  increasing  the  output  per  furnace. 
The  scrap  is  usually  heated  until  it  begins  to  "drip," 
or  the  metal  may  be  poured  in  soon  after  the  scrap  is 
charged. 

60.  Caleiilatloii  of  the  Cliai'Ke. — The  weights  of  pig, 
scrap,  stone,  and  ore  vary  with  local  conditions,  the  char- 
acter of  the  stock,  and  of  the  steel  to  be  made.  Whether 
pig  or  steel  scrap  is  the  more  abundant  or  cheaper  deter- 
mines the  percentages  of  these  within  quite  wide  limits 
— from  a  minimum  of  30  to  a  maximum  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  one,  or  the  other  may  be  used  in  ordinary  practice. 
The  more  pig  used,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
more  limestone  is  required  to  keep  the  slag  basic  from  the 
silicon  to  be  oxidized;  or  the  higher  in  silicon,  the  more 
stone.  Phosphorus  and  sulphur  also  require  lime  for  their 
absorption;  the  purity  of  the  limestone  largely  determines 
the  amount  needed.  If  high-carbon  steel  is  wanted,  more 
carbon  must  be  charged,  which  in  this  case  is  pig  iron. 
The  ore  is  determined  by  the  metalloids  to  be  oxidized;  a 
high  pig  charge  means  increased  ore,  and  a  minimum  of  pig, 
no  ore. 

Besides  the  above  relations  being  considered  independ- 
ently, allowance  must  be  made  for  their  relation  to  each 
other;  i.  e.,  a  large  amount  of  stone  and  ore  cannot  be  charged 
together,  owing  to  the  excessive  foaming  produced.  The 
percentage  of  manganese  present  influences  the  amount 
of  CaO  required. 

The  following  is  a  charge  for  a  basic  open-hearth  furnace 
of  90,000  pounds  capacity: 

45  per  cent,  of  pig  iron  will  equal  40,500  pounds. 

Analysis  of  the  Pig  Iron 

Silicon ("S^ 

Sulphur ORf 

Carbon 4.00!^ 

Phosphorus BOsf 

Manganese 75^ 
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55  per  cent,  of  steel  scrap  will  equal  49,500  pounds. 

Analysis  op  the  Scrap 

Silicon trace 

Sulphur OG^ 

Carbon 12^ 

Phosphorus lOji^ 

Manganese t       .  50^ 

8  per  cent,  of  limestone  will  equal  7,200  pounds. 

Analysis  op  Limestone 

Silica 1.000^ 

Calcium  carbonate 95.700j^ 

(Calcium  oxide) "  (53.000)^ 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina .800;^ 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.400^ 

(Magnesium  oxide) (1 .  150)^ 

Phosphorus .OOG^ 

Sulphur trace 

« 

2  per  cent,  of  iron  ore  will  equal  1,800  pounds. 

Analysis  of  the  Iron  Ore 

Silica 2.500,^ 

Iron (;7.500j?: 

Alumina 950<^ 

Phosphorus 042^ 

Sulphur trace 

Calcium  and  magnesium  oxides 300j^ 

The  total  charge  usually  includes  only  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap,  but  sometimes  the  iron  content  of  the  ore  used  is 
figured  in.  A  portion  of  the  pig  iron  is  usually  replaced 
with  cast-iron  scrap,  owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  great  variability  of  conditions,  no  exact 
rule  can  be  given  for  calculating  the  charge.  It  seldom 
happens  that  all  the  stock  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  get 
more  than  an  average  analysis  of  it.  This  is  generally  the 
case  with  scrap,  but  also  to  some  extent  with  the  pig 
iron,  limestone,  etc.     In  the  charge  just  given,  in  order  to 
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show  the  calculation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  materials  arc 
uniform. 

In  the  slags  given  in  Table  VIII,  the  proportion  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  oxides  to  silica  is  very  variable.  Such 
wide  divergences  are  due  to  the  other  elements  in  the  slag 
and  to  the  conditions  o£  melting.  But.  fortunately,  even 
with  the  rest  of  the  composition  the  same,  the  ratio  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  oxides  to  silica  may  vary  greatly,  w 
that  no  exact  calculation  is  necessary,  or  even  possible, 
The  basis  of  the  calculation  is  the  silica,  calcium  oside, 
and  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  becomes  calcium  phos- 
phate C(T,(/*(?,),  and  ferrous  phosphate  f'e,(PO,)^  in  the  slag, 
but  sufficient  calcium  oxide  is  allowed  for  all  the  phos- 
phorus. Assuming  that  this  is  done,  we  have3Cfl£7  to'J/'.or 
168  part?i,  by  weight,  of  calcium  oxide  to  fia  parts,  by  weight, 
of  phosphorus;  or  2.7  pounds  of  calcium  oxide  to  1  pound 
of  phosphorus,  this  being  merely  the  theoretical  amount 
required  for  the  reaction.  In  practice,  about  3  pounds  of 
calcium  oxide  is  allowed  for  1  pound  of  phosphorus.  Some- 
what more  calcium  oxide  is  allowed  for  the  silica,  about 
4  pounds  to  1  pound  of  silica.  Applying  this  to  the  actual 
working  charge  just  given,  we  have  the  following  cal- 
culations: 

Calculation  for  Phosphorus 

40.50(1  lb.  pig  iron  at  .(i^  phosphorus  —  343.0  lb.  phosphorus 

4y.500  lb,  scrap  at  .1^  phosphorus       =    49.5  lb.  phosphorus 

Total  charge  contains 392.5  lb.  ph<wpliorus 

(The  small  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  ore  would  be 
disregarded.) 

293.5  X  3  (the  ratio  of  CaO  to  P)  =  877.5  pounds  of  cal- 
cium oxide  required  for  the  phosphorus. 

Calculation  por  Silicon 

40,600  pounds  of  pig  iron  at  .75  per  cent.  6f  silicon 
=  303^75  pounds  of  silicon.  Si  :  SiO^  =  28  ;  fiO,  or  the 
weight  of  silicon  x  3|  =  weight  of  silica. 


^  ica  ,  DO,    ur    lub    I 
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303.75  lb.  silicon  in  pig  iron  X  2|  =  650.9  lb.  silica 
7,200.00  lb.  limestone  at  1^  SiO^  =  72.0  lb.  silica 
1,800.00  lb.  ore  at  2.5^  SiO^  =    45.0  lb.  silica 

Total  charge  contains 767.9  lb.  silica 

767.9  X  4  (the  ratio  of  CaO  to  SiO^)  =  3,071.6  pounds  of 
calcium  oxide  required  for  the  silica. 

Calcium  oxide  required  for  the  phosphorus  =     877.5  lb. 
Calcium  oxide  required  for  the  silica  =  3,071.6  lb. 

Total  calcium  oxide  required  for  silica 

and  phosphorus =  3,949.1  lb. 

To  find  the  amount  of  limestone  required,  M^O  is  fig- 
ured as  CaO;  therefore,  the  stone  is  considered  as  contain- 
ing 53.6  -+-  1.15  =  54.75  per  cent,  of  available  CaO.  Then, 
3,949.1  pounds -4-  .5475  =  7,213  pounds  of  limestone  required; 
or,  in  practice,  7,200  or  7,225  pounds  would  be  taken. 

In  the  first  experiments,  trouble  was  encountered  in  keep- 
ing up  the  bottom,  but  the  preceding  method  of  charging 
was  adopted  and  little  or  no  difficulty  results.  From  two 
to  four  heats  extra  per  week  can  be  made  by  using  hot 
metal,  which  results  in  an  increase  of  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  in  the  output. 

61.  Iilme  Addition. — The  function  of  the  lime,  as 
already  explained,  is  to  form  the  basic  slag  by  which  the 
dephosphorization  and  desulphurization  are  effected.  The 
amount  of  lime  required  depends  primarily  on  the  amount 
of  silicon  or  silica  in  the  charge;  and  after  satisfying  the 
StO^with  an  excess  of  lime,  a  further  basicity  is  required  to 
remove  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  depending  on  the  percent- 
ages of  the  latter  elements  present.  From  IM)  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  charge  is  removed.  Sulphur 
is  more  difficult  and  uncertain  to  control;  frequently  over 
half  is  readily  removed,  while,  again,  when  conditions 
appear  almost  the  same,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be 
hard  to  obtain. 


It  might  seem  that  a  basic  slag  is  all  that  is  required,  and 
if  made  so  from  iron,  this  should  effect  purification.  This 
would  be  objectionable  from  an  economic  point,  but  tech- 
nically because  a  slag  high  in  ferrous  silicate,  i.  e.,  rich  in 
FeO^  has  its  iron  readily  reduced  when  in  contact  with  a 
bath  high  in  carbon,  so  that  a  slag  sufficiently  basic  to  keep 
from  scorifying  the  bottom  could  not  be  maintained.  This 
principle  of  the  ready  reducibility  of  ferruginous  slags  is 
availed  of  in  the  Talbot  and  Monnell  open-hearth  processes, 
the  former  especially  making  a  beautiful  application  of  this 
reaction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  bases  that  will 
hot  be  reduced,  as  lime  or  magnesia.  The  latter  has  been 
used,  but  is  not  so  effective,  as  a  slag  high  in  magnesia  is 
less  fusible,  more  viscid,  and  refractory  {which  means  more 
fuel),  and  is  harder  on  the  furnace.  Lime,  either  as  lime- 
stone CaCO^  or  as  burned  lime  CaO,  is  the  essential  basic 
addition.  Economy  determines  in  which  form  this  hme- 
stone  is  added,  but  it  is  almost  always  used  as  the  raw 
stone.  The  use  of  the  latter  affects  the  process  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate. This  carbon  dioxide  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  on 
the  metalloids  of  the  bath,  thus  allowing  a  larger  percentage 
of  pig  iron  to  be  used,  which  is  an  advantage  when  this  is 
cheaper  stock  than  steel  scrap.  The  following  reactions 
show  the  relation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  as  an  osidizer: 

C-\-CO,  =  %CO 
Si  +  aCf ,  =  %CO  +  SiO^ 
Mn  +  £"t?,  =  C0-^  MnO 
Fe  +  CO,  =  C0  +  FeO  \ 

By  some,  the  carbon  monoxide  working  through  the 
partly  melted  mass  is  said  to  cause  /oamin^,  a  frothy  action 
of  the  slag  due  to  gases  passing  through  it.  Foaming  is  not 
only  caused  by  carbon  monoxide,  but  also  by  other  gases, 
and  by  silicon  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and 
working.  There  is  then  danger  that  the  metal  and  slag 
may  be  carried  over  into  the  ports,  boil  out  the  doors,  or 
that  the  slag  may  come  in  contact  with  the  silica  side  walls 
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of  the  furnace,  cutting  these  and  introducing  silica  into  the 
slag.  About  the  only  remedy  for  foaming  is  by  checking 
the  action  of  the  bath — if  from  carbon,  shutting  off  the  gas 
until  the  action  lessens;  if  from  silicon,  making  the  slag 
more  basic  by  the  introduction  of  burned  lime. 

65J.  Use  of  Ore. — Ore  is  used  in  the  basic  just  as  in  the 
acid  process,  both  by  charging  with  the  stock  and  by  feed- 
ing after  melting,  to  oxidize  the  carbon,  etc.  The  amount 
charged  depends  on  the  percentage  and  character  of  the  pig 
iron  used  and  how  low  the  carbon  is  to  be  boiled  down. 
The  reactions  of  the  ore  are  as  follows : 


3C  +  />,(?,  =  SCO  +  'ZFe 
SSi  +  2Fe^0,  =  SSiO,  +  4Fe 
SMn  +  Fe^O^  =  SMnO  +  2Fe 


The  reactions  do  not  take  place  immediately,  as  there  are 
a  number  of  intermediate  steps,  but  the  ultimate  results  are 
the  same.  As  has  been  stated,  the  carbon  monoxide  causes 
foaming  and  limits  the  amount  of  limestone  and  ore  that  can 
be  charged.  Both  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  stone  and 
the  ore  Fefi^  are  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  bath,  the 
other  metalloids  being  first  oxidized  (Art.  50).  The  ore, 
however,  produces  less  carbon  monoxide  than  does  the  lime- 
stone, for  the  same  amount  of  carbon  oxidized. 

(1)     Limestone, 


(2)     Ore, 


CaO'CO^  +  C  =  %C0  +  CaO 

100         4-  12  =     56     4-     56 

Fi\0^  +  3(7  =  %C0  +  %Fe 

160     +    36  =      84     +   112 


From  the  above  equations  it  is  seen  that  for  every  atom 
of  carbon  oxidized  by  the  limestone,  or  more  strictly  by  the 
carbon  dioxide,  2  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide  are  pro- 
duced; while  in  the  case  of  ore  3  atoms  of  carbon  produce 
only  3  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide.  Or  in  the  first  case, 
each  carbon  atom  gives  2  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide;  in 


2  second,  each  carbon  atom  shows  only  1  volume  of  carbon 
ixide  produced.  So  that  for  a  given  amount  of  carbun 
2  produced,  twice  as  niiich  carbon  is  taken  from  the 
bath  with  ore  as  with  stone.  Nearly  as  much  difference  is 
shown  ill  their  oxidizing  effects,  as  100  parts  of  limestone 
take  13  of  carbon,  whiie  HiO  parts  of  ore  take  out  36  parts 
of  carbon  [see  equations  (1)  and  {'i)  above];  53^  parts,  by 
weight,  of  ore  accpmplishes  the  work  of  100  parts  of  lime- 
stone, or  the  ore  is  1 J  times  as  efficient  an  oxidizer  of  carbon. 

63.  There  is  a  great  difference,  also,  in  thermal  condi- 
tions, resulting  from  the  reactions  shown  by  the  above 
equations.  The  first,  reducing  carbon  dioxide  to  carbon 
monoxide,  is  endothermic  (absorbing  heat) ;  the  second  is  in 
two  phases,  endo-  and  exothermic  (liberating  heat);  the 
first  phase  consists  in  reducing  the  F(',0,;  and  in  the  second 
phase  heat  is  developed  when  the  oxygen  reduced  from  the 
ore  combines  with  the  3  atoms  of  carbon.  The  second 
phase  produces  more  heat  than  the  first  phase  absorbs, 
so  that  the  net  result  is  a  gain  in  heat. 

Limestone  has  been  t^rme-d  a.  refrigerating  agent,  owing 
both  to  the  distillation  of  its  carbon  dioxide  and  the  actiun 
of  this  on  the  metalloids  to  form  carbon  monoxide.  The 
terms  refrigerating  agent  and  calorific  agent  as  applied, 
respectively,  to  limestone  and  ore  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  for  in  practice  these  effects  do  not  stand  out  so 
prominently  as  the  above  might  indicate.  That  the  facts 
are  as  stated  can  be  proved  by  calculations  of  the  heal 
absorbed  and  developed  by  the  reactions  given.  In  practice, 
this  may  be  modified  or  obscured  by  other  factors,  but  the 
net  results  are  as  given. 

64.  McltlDKi  Etc. — Melting  on  the  basic  hearth  is  an 
oxidizing  action  in  the  main  with  the  same  forces  at  workiis 
on  the  acid.  In  addition,  there  are  several  relations  changed 
or  modified,  and  the  essential  difference  of  a  basic  slag  car- 
ried, to  effect  the  removal  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
Art   45,   I,   gives    the    oxygen -consuming    power   of   the 
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metalloids.      In    basic    practice,    phosphorus    is   added    to 
the  list  according  to  the  reaction 

62  +   80   =    142 

One  part,  by  weight,  of  phosphorus  unites  with  1.290  parts 
of  oxygen;  or  1  part  of  oxygen  with  .775  part  of  phosphorus. 
The  oxygen-absorbing  power  is  only  slightly  less  than  that 
of  carbon  (1.333),  or  1  part  phosphorus  is  equivalent  to 
.968  part  of  carbon,  Art.  46,  I.  This  relation  of  phos- 
phorus also  accounts  for  the  larger  percentage  of  pig  iron 
that  can  be  melted  in  basic  practice. 

In  general,  the  most  easily  oxidized  elements  are  first 
burned.  In  acid  practice  it  was  shown  that  the  formation 
of  oxide  of  iron  was  necessary  to  combine  with  the  silica  to 
form  the  slag.  In  basic  practice  we  have  the  lime  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxidized  silicon,  and  silica  originally  in  the 
stock,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  call  for  iron  to  be 
oxidized,  but  iron  oxide  is  always  present  in  basic  slag. 
Just  why  the  necessary  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled  by 
the  other  bases  is  not  so  apparent.  In  general,  slags  seek 
to  absorb  or  combine  with  whatever  increases  fluidity  and 
fusibility,  and  this  may  explain  why  ferrous  oxide  is  taken 
up,  its  presence  giving  greater  fusibility.  With  an  increase 
of  lime  in  the  slag,  the  percentage  of  iron  decreases,  as  a 
rule,  but  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  modifying  this. 
The  amount  of  manganous  oxide  MnO  and  phosphorus 
pentoxide  Pfi^  greatly  affect  the  fluidity  of  the  slag  and 
lessen  the  necessity  for  ferrous  oxide. 

66.  The  matter  of  viscosity  of  the  slag  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  basic  open-hearth  work,  and  is  a  function  of 
the  composition  and  temperature.  A  too  viscid  slag  will 
not  readily  transmit  the  heat  and  oxygen  of  the  gases  to 
the  bath,  so  that  the  oxidation  of  the  metalloids  is  delayed, 
while  a  too  fluid  slag  will  cut  the  basic  hearth,  even  if  the 
excessive  fluidity  is  not  due  to  silica,  although  the  latter  is 
usually  the  cause.     The  remedy  for  such  a  slag  is  to  render 


it  basic,  and  this  must  be  done  promptly,  for  at  the  high 
temperature  it  rapidly  attacks  the  hearth.  Burned  lime  or 
dolomite  may  be  used,  but  the  former  is  much  better  and 
is  almost  always  employed,  as  magnesia  renders  the  slag 
viscid  and  requires  greater  heat  for  the  same  fluidity. 
Frequently  the  lime  comes  up  and  remains  on  the  surface 
without  dissolving.  This  condition,  of  course,  is  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  silica,  for  the  lime  to  readily  combine  with;  it  is 
generally  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise — i.  e..  within 
the  limits  of  sufficient  silica  in  the  charge  to  form  a  slag  with 
the  bases.  To  cut  up  the  lime  in  such  a  case,  or  to  render 
a  too  basic  slag  more  fusible,  fluorspar,  calcium  fluoride  CaF^, 
is  employed  by  throwing  a  few  shovelsfu!  (from  25  to 
300  pounds)  on  the  slag  or  lime. 

Silica  or  a  silicate  will,  of  course,  thin  the  slag  very 
quickly,  but  it  is  a  remedy  that  may  cut  both  ways  and 
attack  the  lining  or  lower  the  basicity  of  the  slag,  so  that 
dephosphorization  will  not  take  place  completely  or  allow 
some  of  the  phosphorus  to  return  to  the  bath.  Fluorspar  is 
much  more  efficient,  and  gives  fluidity  without  lessening  the 
basicity  of  the  slag.  The  reaction  is  rather  obscure,  but 
the  most  probable  explanation  is  the  formation  of  a  double 
fluosilicate.  Manganese  ore  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purpose  and  is  very  efficient;  it  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  the  manganese  oxide  in  the  slag  acts  as  a  desul- 
phurizing agent  also.  The  increased  fluidity  from  man- 
ganese is  not  due  to  any  reaction  with  the  silica  or  lime, 
except  that  a  more  fusible  compound  is  introduced  into  the 
slag.  This  latter  may  also  partially  explain  the  action  of 
calcium  fluoride. 

6G.  Basic  Opeii-lleai-tli  ^laK- — Chemically,  the  slag  isa 
silicate  of  calcium,  iron,  and  manganese.  Magnesia  is  always 
present  both  from  the  limestone,  and  the  dolomite  or  mag- 
nesite  of  the  hearth  and  that  used  for  patching;  tl 
furnished  from  the  limestone  is  almost  always  much  less  than 
that  from  the  other  sources.  Alumina  is  also  present  in 
amounts  usually  varying  from  2  to  G  per  cent.,  its  source 
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is  the  same  as  magnesia ;  these  two  compounds  are  not  to  be 
considered  essential,  but  rather  incidentally  present  from  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

No  fixed  limits  can  be  given  for  the  composition;  as 
previously  stated,  the  two  essentials  are  fluidity  and  basicity. 
The  former  first,  that  it  may  flow  freely  from  the  furnace 
with,  or  immediately  after,  the  metal,  so  as  not  to  fill  up  the 
hearth ;  second,  that  the  reactions  may  take  place  without 
too  much  resistance  from  the  slag,  so  that  the  **boil  "  will 
not  be  checked  when  the  metalloids  are  oxidizing.  Basic- 
ity is  necessary,  first,  to  remove  the  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur of  the  charge ;  second,  to  preserve  the  basic  lining  of 
the  hearth. 

The  ordinary  limits  of  composition  of  a  good  slag  are  given 
in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII 


Limit 

5/Oa 

CaO  +  i^fgO 

FeO 

MnO 

P^O. 

Minimum. .. 
Maximum. . 

lO 

20 

45 
55 

10 
25 

5 
15 

5 
15 

If  the  silica  runs  much  below  10  per  cent,  the  slag  is  too 
viscid  to  properly  perform  its  function,  unless  sufficient 
fluidity  is  furnished  by  liquefying  elements,  especially  man- 
ganese and  phosphorus.  If  above  20  per  cent.,  there  is 
always  danger  of  cutting  the  bottom  and  a  failure  to  purify 
the  bath,  but  in  case  of  very  low  phosphorus  in  the  charge 
the  silica  may  exceed  the  maximum  given  without  harm. 
High  ferrous  oxide  generally  goes  with  low  silica,  and  vice 
versa,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  The  calcium 
and  magnesium  oxides  will  depend  on  the  other  bases  and 
on  the  phosphorus  pentoxide,  though  primarily  on  the  per- 
centage of  silica.  The  MnO  and  phosphorus  pentoxide 
result  from  the  manganese  and  phosphorus  in  the  charge. 
By  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  existing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ferrous  oxide  is  the  only  compound  that  the  slag  has 


any  choice  as  to  whether  ur  not  it  will  take  it;  Ihe  nlliers 
are  forced  on  it,  as  it  were — they  are  in  the  charge  and  must 
be  gotten  ritl  of  by  way  of  the  slag,  while  the  ferrous  oxide 
is  the  poise  by  which  the  slag  is  adjusted.  This  relation 
cannot  always  be  shown  from  a  given  slag,  as  conditions, 
besides  that  of  composition,  enter  into  and  make  the  mailer 
fiomewhat  involved. 


67,  It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  an  increase  of 
calcium  oxide  means  a  decrease  of  ferrous  oside.  This  is 
explained  by  the  increased  basicity  given  by  the  calcium 
oxide,  the  slag  not  requiring  so  much  ferrous  oxide,  which 
being  feebly  held,  is  readily  reduced  by  the  bath  carbon. 
This  view  is  doubtless  correct  for  slags  containing  enouuh 
manganous  oxide  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  impart  the 
necessary  fluidity  without  absorbing  jnore  ferrous  oxide  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  the  case  of  slags  where  the  manganese 
and  phosphorus  are  low,  an  increase  of  calcium  oxide  means 
more  ferrous  oxide  in  the  slag  to  give  the  necessary  fluidity, 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ferrate  of  calcium.  This 
latter  condition  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  one,  and,  as  a 
general  proposition,  an  increase  in  calcium  oxide  calls  for 
more  ferroUs  oxide  in  the  slag.  In  a  slag  low  in  calcium 
and  magnesium  oxides,  the  ferrous  oxide  will  be  higher  to 
make  up  the  basicity,  so  that  either  a  high  or  low  percentage 
of  calcium  oxide  in  the  slag  may  require  more  ferrous  oxide. 
These  relations  are  not  conflicting,  although  at  first  they 
may  appear  so.  In  a  normal  basic  slag,  fluidity  and  basicity 
are  not  antagonistic;  fluorspar  and  manganese  ore,  both  of 
which  are  basic,  are  also  used  to  give  fusibility  to  the  slag. 
Excessive  fusibility  may  come  from  silica,  but  such  a  slag 
would  not  be  a  normal  basic  one. 


68.  As  the  charge  begins  to  melt,  the  slag  first  formed 
is  short  of  bases  and  takes  up  ferrous  oxide,  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  is  held  later,  to  give  the  necessary  basicity; 
this  excess  of  ferrous  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  bath  carbon  as 
the    lime   combines    with    the   slag.     With    the    limestone 
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charged  on  the  bottom,  there  is  more  or  less  tendency 
for  it  to  stick  to  the  hearth.  As  the  charge  becomes 
semifluid  and  pasty,  rods  are  used  to  poke  the  stone 
loose,  otherwise  it  may  accumulate  and  build  up  the  bot- 
tom to  such  an  extent  that  the  hearth  will  not  hold  the 
regular  charge. 

In  ordinary  practice,  all  of  the  slag  is  held  in  the  furnace 
until  the  heat  is  tapped,  when  it  runs  out  after  most  of 
the  metal  and  forms  a  covering  for  it  in  the  ladle,  pro- 
tecting it  in  a  great  measure  from  loss  of  heat.  Sometimes 
only  a  part  of  the  slag  remains  in  the  ladle,  the  remainder 
running  off  into  a  slag  hole  under  the  tap  hole.  When  the 
steel  is  poured,  the  ladle  is  dumped  by  means  of  a  chain 
hooked  to  its  bottom  and  operated  by  an  auxiliary  trolley  on 
the  bridge  of  the  ladle  crane. 

Tapping  a  part  of  the  slag  immediately  after  melting  has 
been  followed  to  some  extent,  but  this  is  not  usually  an 
advantage.  One  practice  was  to  melt  with  insufficient  lime 
and  tap  off  the  slag  before  it  had  time  to  scorify  the  hearth, 
the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  silica  with- 
out satisfying  it  with  lime.  As  such  a  slag  is  quite  acid, 
there  is  always  danger  of  scorifying  the  hearth  excessively, 
besides  losing  steel  in  running  it  off,  and  more  time  is  lost 
in  repairs  than  the  procedure  justifies.  Another  practice 
is  to  run  a  very  limy  slag  and  tap  this  off  after  melting, 
when  it  contains  most  of  the  silica  and  phosphorus  of  the 
charge.  This  is  less  objectionable  than  the  first,  but  has 
some  of  its  drawbacks  and  is  not  ordinarily  good  practice, 
except  when  very  silicious  and  phosphoric  stock  is  melted 
and  a  large  amount  of  lime  must  be  carried,  thus  giving  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  slag. 

The  tilting  furnace  is  best  adapted  for  a  preliminary 
removal  of  slag,  and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  advantages. 
With  it  the  slag  is  decanted  off  to  whatever  extent  is  desired, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  pour  it  all  off,  as  some  steel 
would  come  with  it. 

The  average  composition  and  ordinary  variations  of  basic 
slags  are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
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Number  of 
Slag 

S,V, 

CaO 

Fi-0 

M»0 

/•.o. 

AfffO 

^/.c. 

18.30 

50.25 

14.91 

4.85 

3-43 

6.00 

1.96 

14.60 

50.04 

10.30 

7-»5 

6.50 

8 

07 

a.  61 

19.30 

45-62 

9.04 

9s  60 

2.98 

10 

38 

3,28 

2943 

3907 

14.6, 

8.00 

5-2« 

S 

30 

8.70 

5>-90 

*3-45 

7.25 

11.00 

3 

70 

12. ZO 

41.20 

.«-30 

5-30 

12.60 

6 

40 

14.25 

39-97 

13-18 

10. 84 

951 

8 

49 

8 

9.»S 

43-4^ 

14-81 

8.26 

■5-38 

4 

'3 

9 

8.S0 

45-30 

18.25 

8.00 

13.40 

4 

5° 

10 

10.90 

42.70 

12.09 

10.36 

13-70 

5 

5« 

The  above  are  all  representative  stags  except  No.  i,  which 
is  exceptional  from  the  high  percentage  of  silica.  It  is  given 
because  such  slags  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  imperfect 
purification  of  the  metal  or  excessive  scorification  of  the 
hearth  generally  results.  The  sulphur  exists  in  the  slag  as 
sulphide,  principally  as  CaS,  the  percentage  usually  being 
from  I  to  I  per  cent.  CaS. 

69,  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  essentials  of 
the  slag  are  silica,  calcium  oxide,  and  ferrous  oxide  in  pro- 
portions to  give  a  fluid,  basic  slag.  The  presence  of  man- 
ganous  oxide  is  highly  desirable  to  give  fusibility  and  to 
desulphurize,  but  it  is  not  an  essential ;  it  is,  however,  always 
a  constituent,  depending  on  its  percentage  in  the  slock. 
The  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  present  as  a  result  of  the 
oxidizing  action  and  the  basicity  of  the  slag;  this  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  basic  process. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions  of  working,  the  slag  always 
scorifies  the  hearth  somewhat.  The  slag  line,  or  sir//, 
requires  patching  after  each  heat,  burned  dolomite  or  mag- 
nesite  being  used,  generally  the  former,  as  it  is  cheaper. 
also  as  it  sets  more  quickly  and  is  thus  more  permanent. 
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Holes  frequently  are  left  in  the  bottom  after  the  heat  is 
tapped ;  the  metal  and  slag  must  be  bailed  or  splashed  out  of 
these  with  rabbles  (heavy  iron  hoes)  and  the  holes  filled  with 
magnesite,  a  little  slag  usually  being  added  to  increase  the 
fusibility,  so  that  it  will  set  quicker. 

The  amount  of  slag  produced  in  basic  work  is  necessarily 
much  greater  than  in  acid,  and  usually  ranges  from  8  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  charge.  This  depends  on  the 
amount  of  slag-forming  elements  in  the  stock,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  limestone  used,  and  the  melting  practice. 

70,  Dephosphorlzatlon. — The  removal  of  phosphorus 
takes  place  partially  during  the  oxidation  of  the  other  metal- 
loids, as  a  rule,  or  may  be  complete  before  the  carbon  is  all 
burned,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  manganese  and  all  of  the 
silicon  is  oxidized  before  dephosphorization  can  be  finished. 
It  is  probable,  under  certain  conditions,  that  the  phosphorus 
is  simultaneously  oxidized  with  the  silicon.  Owing  to  the 
conditions  of  melting,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
data  that  will  accurately  set  limits  within  which  dephosphori- 
zation occurs.  The  essential  thing,  of  course,  is  to  have 
sufficient  lime  present  to  form  not  only  a  basic  slag,  but  to 
leave  enough  in  excess  to  absorb  the  phosphorus  pentoxide 
formed.  The  phosphorus  in  the  slag  exists  as  a  phosphate 
of  iron  or  calcium.  The  purpose  and  exact  office  of  ferrous 
oxide,  with  respect  to  phosphorus,  is  not  understood,  but  a 
certain  amount  seems  to  be  required. 

71.  In  melting  stock  low  in  phosphorus,  the  elimination 
may  be  essentially  complete  during  the  melting  period,  while 
with  high  phosphorus  the  percentage  of  removal  will  be 
much  less,  though  the  actual  amount  may  be  greater.  There 
is  no  relation  between  the  amount  eliminated  during  melt- 
ing and  that  present  in  the  charge;  with  apparently  uniform 
conditions  as  to  stock,  conditions  of  melting,  etc.,  wide 
variations  are  shown  in  practice.  Some  of  the  practical 
obstacles  in  determining  the  dephosphorizing  conditions 
referred  to  above  are  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  all 
lime  has  come  off  the  bottom  when  the  heat  is  melted;  the 
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kind  and  arrangement  of  the  stix^k;  the  character  of  the 
fJame;  changes  in  the  slag  due  to  irregular  stock  and  vary- 
ing percentages  of  ferrous  oxide.  Table  IX  shovs  the 
phosphorus  removed  during  melting,  together  with  partial 
analyses  of  the  accompanying  slags.  These  are  given  as 
examples  met  with  in  practice  and  not  intended  thai  any 
general  deductions  should  be  drawn  as  to  dephosphorization, 

TABLE    rX 


ANALT9K8  SHOWING  BWMINATION  OF  PnoSPnORITS 

DDRING    MEI.TIJTG 

Y 

is     = 

,|      ^ 

. 

lit 

1 

4  < 

•5 

SiO, 

FiO 

/-.o. 

CtO 

■a 

S.     " 

, 

3.00 

755  3 

'45 

75.00 

10.41 

I7.37 

48-56 

3 

3 

IS 

dag        1 

551 

71.00 

13.79 

4,41 

33.50 

43.07 

3 

3 

39 

949        ■ 

441 

63-00 

12.68 

4.05 

21.83 

4I.IS 

4 

I 

4a 

S63 

857 

60.00 

11.10 

16.05 

5 

55 

2S2 

368 

49.00 

30,36 

io.oq 

S.99 

4S.rt 

6 

55 

397 

353 

46.  QO 

31.30 

10.98 

3.73 

4i.« 

7 

55 

378 

17a 

31.00 

34.05 

18.45 

3.08 

3S-09 

S 

55 

4&4 

□86 

lfj.O0 

34.37 

6.57 

9 

19 

009 

iBi 

95.00 

13.0a 

34.31 

10 

19 

03J 

158 

83.00 

14-09 

37.09 

11 

'9 

072 

ilS 

6a.  00 

aa.93 

■  1.16 

" 

■9 

105 

0S5 

45.00 

35.34 

6.66 

as  many  conditions  affecting  this  cannot  be  shown.  The 
first  four  given  show  unusually  high  phosphorus  in  the 
charge;  in  this  case  the  elimination  was  increased  by  a  large 
amount  of  ore  charged  with  the  heat.  The  second  four 
show  a  much  lower  elimination  with  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  phosphorus  in  the  charge;  in  this  case  a  deficiency  of 
lime,  as  shown  by  the  high  silica  in  the  slags,  will  mainly 
account  for  this. 
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The  last  four  show  a  low  phosphorus  charge  for  basic 
practice  with  elimination  nearly  complete  in  one  case ;  these 
also  show  the  removal  greater  with  lower  silica  in  the  slag. 

7)8,  When  the  heat  is  melted,  a  test  is  taken  and  broken 
to  show  the  melter  where  the  carbon  is  and  if  the  phosphorus 
is  low.  The  latter  can  be  told  by  the  fracture,  the  same  as 
the  carbon,  but  with  much  less  certainty,  so  that  this  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  analysis.  After  the  lime  is  all  up,  the 
melter  adjusts  the  slag  (entirely  by  the  eye);  if  too  acid, 
burned  lime  is  added  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency; 
if  too  basic,  it  is  thinned  with  fluorspar  or  manganese 
ore.  With  the  proper  slag,  if  much  phosphorus  remains  in 
the  bath  after  melting  and  the  carbon  is  not  too  low,  it  will 
generally  be  oxidized  by  the  time  the  carbon  is  boiled  down 
to  the  desired  point.  In  case  the  phosphorus  should  not  be 
removed  when  the  carbon  is  practically  all  out,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  add  pig  iron,  which  lowers  the  temperature  and 
brings  action  on  the  bath  by  introducing  metalloids  to  be 
oxidized.  This  procedure  is  mainly  required,  however, 
because  the  slag  covering  a  carbonless  bath  rapidly  takes 
up  ferrous  oxide,  but  the  presence  of  carbon  neutralizes  this 
action  or  reduces  the  Fe  from  any  ferrous  oxide  formed. 

73.  The  thermal  conditions  accompanying  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  favor  its  removal  during  melting,  as  it  enters 
the  slag  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  This  does  not 
mean  it  is  not  removed  at  a  high  heat  also. 

In  good  basic  practice,  the  phosphorus  is  reduced  to  less 
than  .04  per  cent,  in  the  finished  steel,  and  not  infrequently 
in  the  regular  practice  the  steel  shows  but  .01  to  .02  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus.  Depending  on  whether  high  or  low 
phosphorus  stock  is  melted,  this  shows  an  elimination  of 
90  to  99  per  cent.  Table  X  shows  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus in  six  samples  of  finished  steel,  that  in  the  charge 
and  in  the  slags,  and  represents  current  practice. 

74,  Desulphurlzatlon. — Throughout  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  sulphur  is  the  most  difficult  element  with 
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which  the  metallurgist  has  to  contend.  One  by  one  the 
others  have  been  controlled  and  a  way  found  for  their  elim- 
ination, generally  by  surrounding  them  with  such  conditions 
that  they  are  made  to  do  useful  work.  The  reactions 
involved  in  their  removal  furnish  a  large  amount  of  heal  in 
all  the  processes,  and  in  some,  all  of  the  heat  used  in  con- 
verting the  liquid  pig  iron  to  steel.  In  the  acid  Bessemer 
process  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese 
gives  all  the  heat  required ;  in  fact,  it  may  furnish  too  much 
for  proper  working.     In  the  basic  Bessemer,  the  oxidation 
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of  phosphorus  is  the  chief  source  of  heal.  In  both  the  acid 
and  the  basic  open-hearth  processes  the  oxidation  of  the 
impurities  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  the  heal.  Sulphur  is 
the  only  one  of  the  ordinary  impurities  in  pig  iron  that  has 
not  been  fully  utilized  in  some  process.  Both  basic  methods 
remove  a  part  of  it,  but  cannot  be  said  to  control  it,  as 
results  are  irregular  and  any  large  reduction  cannot  be 
counted  on  with  certainty. 

75.     Manganese  and  lime  are  the  only  agents,  chemically, 
that  are  used;  temperature  is  a  potent  factor  in  eliminating 
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it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  except  what  the  furnace 
will  stand,  at  which  a  high  heat  is  not  an  advantage. 
The  action  of  manganese  and  lime  is  as  follows: 

{a)  Manganese  effects  reduction  (1)  by  that  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  stock,  carrying  out  sulphur  with  it  as  oxidized; 
(2)  by  the  use  of  manganese  ore,  which,  as  reduced,  adds 
manganese  to  the  bath,  acting  as  in  (1),  or,  if  incorporated 
directly  in  the  slag,  is  reduced  from  the  latter  during  decar- 
bonization  and  dephosphorization ;  (3)  by  the  addition  of  fer- 
romanganese  or  spiegeleisen  to  the  bath,  which  act  as  in  (1), 
but  are  more  effective  for  the  same  amount  of  manganese. 

{6)  A  limy  slag  absorbs  sulphur,  the  only  conditions 
being  extreme  basicity  and  high  temperature.  In  connection 
with  lime,  calcium  chloride  has  been  used;  its  use  is  covered 
by  a  patent,  the  process  being  called  the  Saniter  process,  from 
its  developer.  At  the  time  of  its  introduction  (1892)  great 
claims  were  made  for  its  efficiency  and  much  was  expected 
from  it.  It  did  not  reach  any  general  application,  and  is 
not  used  today  in  America,  and  by  only  a  few  works  in 
England,  where  it  originated.  In  using  calcium  chloride,  an 
unusually  limy  slag  is  carried,  the  function  of  the  chloride 
apparently  being  to  furnish  fluidity,  the  extra  basicity  of 
the  slag  likely  taking  care  of  the  sulphur  without  any 
direct  help  from  the  calcium  chloride.  Any  other  agent 
that  increases  the  fusibility  without  lowering  basicity,  thus 
allowing  a  more  limy  slag  to  be  carried,  is  as  efficient. 

Fluorspar  assists  in  desulphurizing  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
improbable  that  it  has  any  direct  action,  but  by  giving  the 
necessary  physical  condition  to  an  otherwise  too  viscid  slag 
it  may  be  classed  as  an  indirect  desulphurizer. 

76,  With  high  sulphur  in  the  charge  more  is  removed, 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  than  with  low  sulphur 
stock.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  greater  tenacity  with 
which  smaller  percentages  of  all  the  elements  remain  in  the 
bath.  The  non-uniformity  of  removal  is  mentioned  above. 
As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  one-third  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  charge  is  eliminated  in  good  basic  practice. 
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This  is  without  .iny  special  effort  or  losing  time  fur  adjust- 
ing the  slag  by  any  of  the  additions  given  above.  By  the 
latter  course,  a  removal  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  can  be 
effected  regularly;  and  this  is  frequently  reached  in  reg- 
ular working,  without  particular  pains,  except  as  noted, 
but  cannot  be  relied  on.  Whether  it  is  an  economy  to  get 
a  high  elimination  of  sulphur  depends  on  the  cost  of  the 
purer  stock,  as  the  more  sulphurous,  the  more  time  is  con- 
sumed, thereby  reducing  the  output.  The  extra  basic  addi- 
tions are  harder  on  the  furnace,  on  account  of  dust  carried 
over  to  the  ports  and  checkers  and  the  higher  working 
temperature  generally  employed.  The  cost  of  the  extra 
additions  is  of  some  moment,  but  usually  less  than  the  two 
preceding  points. 

77.  Manganese  effects  removal  of  sulphur  by  metallic 
manganese,  whether  added  as  such  or  reduced  from  ore  by 
the  action  of  silicon  and  carbon,  taking  the  sulphur  from  its 
combination  with  iron,  or  solution  in  the  bath,  forming  sul- 
phide of  manganese,  this  mostly  being  absorbed  by  the  slag. 
It  may  also  occur  that  part  of  the  manganese  sulphide  is 
decomposed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  slag  and  expo- 
sure to  the  flame,  the  sulphur  burning  to  i'(9,  and  the  man- 
ganese returning  to  the  bath  to  again  take  up  sulphur,  or  it 
may  form  maiiganous  oxide  at  once.  Lime  may  combine 
with  sulphur  directly  in  the  presence  of  carbon  or  by  react- 
ing with  the  manganese  sulphide. 

The  reactions  of  lime  and  manganese  with  sulphur  areas 
follows  ; 

1.  M/i  +  FeS       —MnS-\-Fe  (absorption    by     metallic 

manganese). 

2.  MnS  -{-  0,        =  SC\  +  Mn  (loss  of  sulphur  in  waste 

gases). 

3.  i^  +  CaO  +  r  =  CaS  +  CO  (direct  combination  of  sul- 

phur with  C'aO). 

4.  MitS  -H  CaO    =  CaS  +  AfnO. 

That  part  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  and  lost  in  the  waste 
gases  (it  seems  most   probable  as  shown  by  reaction  i)  is 
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indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  sulphur  in  the  slag  and  the 
finished  steel  does  not  always  account  for  all  in  the  initial 
charge.  If  using  producer  gas,  from  .005  to  .015  per  cent. 
of  sulphur  will  be  absorbed  from  this  source.  Natural  gas 
does  not  increase  the  sulphur. 

Considerable  sulphur  is  generally  lost  during  melting,  but 
no  regularity  attends  this.  In  endeavoring  to  get  accurate 
data  as  to  sulphur,  more  obstacles  are  in  the  way  than  with 
any  other  element.  Some  of  these  are :  The  sulphur  absorbed 
from  the  gas;  that  lost  by  volatilization;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  exact  amount  in  the  charge,  as  it  will  vary  more 
than  any  other  element,  and  unless  elaborate  sampling  of  the 
stock  is  done,  there  is  greater  discrepancy;  most  important 
and  exerting  the  greatest  influence,  are  changes  and  influ- 
ences that  are  not  fully  understood,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  seem  impossible  to  control.  Among  the  latter  are 
variations  in  the  slag,  character  and  arrangement  of  the 
stock,  temperature,  some  of  the  melting  conditions,  etc. 


TABLE    XI 

Calculated 
Sulphur  inCharge. 

Per  Cent. 

Sulphur  After 
Melting. 

Per  Cent. 

Sulphur  in 
Ingot. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 
Eliminated 

.085 

.070 

.050 

41  .  2 

.120 

.  100 

•045 

62.5 

.070 

.050 

.020 

71-4 

.280 

.220 

.086 

69 -3 

.060 

.040 

.030 

50.0 

.050 

.030 

.025 

50.0 

.040 

.030 

•025 

37-5 

•045 

•035 

.030 

.^3  3 

•035 

.030 

.030 

14.3 

Table  XI  gives  results  from  regular  basic  practice  of  sul- 
phur elimination  without  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  various 
causes  in  individual  cases. 
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(PART  2) 


THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS 

1,  Introductory. — The  Bessemer  process  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  was  invented  by  Henry  Bessemer,  and  pat- 
ented in  England  in  1855.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
metallurgy  and  for  the  far-reaching  effects  of  his  invention, 
he  was  afterwards  knighted  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  single  invention 
or  discovery  has  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  on  industry 
and  manufacturing  in  general.  While  it  became  the  basis  of 
the  modern  steel  industry,  in  itself  of  great  magnitude,  it  is 
in  the  development  of  other  industries,  made  possible  by  the 
cheapening  of  steel,  that  we  see  its  full  importance.  The 
railroads  in  particular,  in  their  present  development,  could 
become  a  reality  only  when  it  was  possible  to  produce  the 
steel  necessary  for  the  rails  and  other  parts  of  the  equipment. 
Steamships  and  engineering  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  made  of  it  or  depend  on  it  for  success. 
In  fact,  our  whole  industrial  and  commercial  life  may  be 
said  to  be  more  dependent  on  steel  than  on  anything  else; 
but  until  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process  it  was  impos- 
sible to  produce  steel  in  sufficient  quantities  or  at  a  suit- 
able cost  to  permit  its  general  use.  While  the  Bessemer 
process  has  a  great  future,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  vast  quantities  of  suitable  ores  are  available,  it  is 
being  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  basic  open-hearth 
process;  and  whenever  the  cost  of  production  by  the  latter 
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becomes  equal   to  or  lower   than  the  Bessemer  it  will  sup- 
plant it  still  further. 

Bessemer  experimented  several  years  before  taking  out 
his  first  patents,  which  covered  the  principle  of  blowing  air 
through  or  over  molten  iron.  Many  other  metallurgists  had 
worked  on  the  line  of  introducing  a  blast  of  air  to  effect  the 
refilling  of  pig  iron,  but  only  one  other,  so  far  as  known,  used 
a  vessel  or  converter  and  blew  the  air  from  the  bottom 
through  the  liquid  iron.  While  the  priority  of  Bessemer's 
invention  has  been  questioned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
work  was  prosecuted  independently  and  that  he  was  the 
first  to  completely  realize  the  full  success  of  the  principle. 
The  other  inventor  who  used  this  principle  was  William 
Kelly,  an  American,  who  experimented  about  the  same  lime 
as  Bessemer,  and  applied  for  a  patent  in  1857;  while  Besse- 
mer had  secured  American  patents  nearly  a  year  before  this, 
the  patent  office  allowed  Kelly's  claim  on  the  ground  of 
priority  of  discovery.  For  several  years  following  this,  two 
companies,  representing  the  Bes.semer  English  and  the 
Kelly  American  patents,  attempted  to  introduce  the  process 
into  the  United  States.  Litigation  resulted  and  a  compro- 
mise was  finally  effected  by  the  former  company  taking 
70  per  cent,  and  the  latter  30  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  royalties.  This  was  only  partially  in  recognition  of 
the  Kelly  patent,  as  the  latter  company  had  acquired  the 
United  States  rights  to  the  patents  of  the  Mushet  recarbon- 
izing  process  by  the  use  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanga- 
nese.  This  is  the  only  recognition  either  Kelly  or  Mushet 
received  for  their  work  on  the  pneumatic  process  of  making 
steel,  although,  unfortunately,  the  financial  rewards  of  the 
above  compromise  did  not  reach  either.  Bessemer's  appa- 
ratus, from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  was  much  superior 
to  Kelly's,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  this  fact  that  it  super- 
seded it. 

Bessemer's  experiments  covered  almost  every  conceivable 

method  of  applying  the  pneumatic  principle^blowing  from 

I  the  top  and   sides  on  to  the  metal  or  through  it;  in  various 

r  kinds  and   types    of    fixed    and    movable   vessels,    etc.     He 
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finally  adopted  the  tipping  vessel  or  converter  with  the  air 
blown  through  the  metal  from  the  bottom.  This  type  of 
apparatus,  as  Bessemer  developed  it,  remains  the  standard 
today.  Many  mechanical  improvements  tending  to  increase 
the  speed  and  convenience  of  working  have,  of  course,  been 
made,  a  large  number  being  developed  by  Alexander  L. 
Holley,  when  the  process  was  first  applied. 

Bessemer's  original  idea  was  to  produce  wrought  iron, 
but  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  gases  left  in  the  metal  and 
the  lack  of  a  fibrous  structure,  the  blown  metal  was  worth- 
less, as  in  iron.  At  this  point  his  experiments  rested  for 
some  time  and  seemed  almost  a  failure.  Mushet  had  previ- 
ously added  and  patented  the  use  of  manganese  in  the  form 
of  dioxide,  under  reducing  conditions,  and  later  as  an  iron 
and  manganese  alloy  called  spiegel,  or  spiegeleisen,  for  the 
production  of  steel.  It  was  when  Bessemer  availed  himself 
of  this  method  that  steel  was  first  made  bv  the  Bessemer 
process. 

The  first  plant  built  on  a  commercial  scale  was  at  Shef- 
field, England,  the  home  of  the  crucible-steel  industry. 
While  the  chief  technical  difficulties  had  been  so  far  over- 
come as  to  produce  merchantable  steel,  there  still  remained 
the  commercial  ones  of  introducing  it  and  overcoming  the 
prejudice  of  users  to  a  new  metal,  and  setbacks  from  failures 
from  putting  it  to  uses  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  as 
sometimes,  to  replace  soft  iron  or  harder  steel.  Its  first  use 
was  in  certain  tools,  machine  parts,  etc.,  and  later,  in  ship 
building,  railroad  construction,  and  the  varied  kinds  of  mer- 
chant-steel shapes,  bars,  etc.  The  great  consumption  of 
Bessemer  product  has  been  and  yet  is  steel  rails.  As  the 
process  grew  in  England,  it  extended  to  the  Continent  and 
the  United  States. 

2»  Apparatus  Used.  —  The  essential  appliance  and  the 
one  representing  the  Bessemer  or  pneumatic  principle,  is  the 
converter  or  vessel  in  which  the  molten  pig  iron  is  trans- 
formed from  cast  iron  into  steel,  or  more  correctly  into 
blown  metal — the  recarbonizing  being  necessary  to  give  the 
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final  product,  steel.  As 
necessary  adjuncts,  are 
cupolas  for  remelting, 
or  some  means  for  ta- 
king the  pig  iron  direct 
from  the  blast  furnace; 
and  the  necessary 
cranes,  ladles ,  molds. 
etc.  for  handling  the 
iron  used  and  the  stee! 
produced.  The  move- 
ments of  the  cranes, 
converter,  etc.  are  con- 
trolled by  hydraulic 
power,  an  accumulator 
Iveeping  up  the  pres- 
sure, which  is  usually 
maintained  at  from 
50O  to  TOO  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

3.  Cupolas.— The 
cupola  furnace  used  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary foundry  cupola 
except  that  it  is  larger 
and  is  usually  placed 
at  a  higher  level,  owing 
to  a  different  method 
of  handling  the  iron. 
The  number  and  size 
vary  with  the  iron  to 
be  melted,  but  the 
usual  Bessemer  plant 
has  Irom  three  to  six. 
The  height  from  the 
bottom   to   the  top  of 
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the  stack  is  approximately  from  40  to  60  feet.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  shell  (of  about  ^-inch  riveted  steel  plate)  is 
from  10  to  15  feet  and  is  lined  with  firebrick,  giving  a 
melting  space  of  from  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter  in 
freshly  lined  cupolas;  they  may  rest  on  solid  foundations 
or  on  iron  pillars  e.  All  cupolas  are  arranged  with  drop 
bottoms  d^  and  are,  therefore,  always  set  up  some  dis- 
tance above  their  founddtions  to  allow  the  doors  of  the 
drop  bottom  to  swing  down.  These  are  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  cleaning  out  of  the  cupolas  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
or  of tener ;  they  run  without  repairs  from  3  to  6  days,  when 
they  become  partially  filled  up  and  scaffold  across,  so  that 
the  space  in  the  shaft  is  too  small  for  proper  melting.  About 
25  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  cupola  is  the  charging  floor, 
where  the  stock  is  elevated  to  be  charged  into  the  charging 
door/".  As  the  metal  melts,  it  drops  to  the  bottom,  whence 
it  is  tapped  at  intervals  into  the  ladle.  As  in  all  melting 
furnaces,  slag  forms;  this  is  removed  through  a  slag  hole 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  iron  notch,  or  tap  hole ;  the  space, 
or  well,  between  the  two  holes  allows  the  accumulation  of 
melted  iron,  so  that  quite  large  weights  are  available  at  one 
time. 

4,  Tuyeres. — These  are  the  openings  (shown  at  a)  in 
the  shell  and  lining,  through  which  air  is  supplied  for  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  effecting  the  melting.  They  are  either 
separately  connected  to  the  blast  pipe  or  open  from  a  com- 
mon wind  box  c  extending  around  the  cupola.  They  are 
about  4  inches  in  diameter  on  thei/  outer  ends  and  taper  to 
about  2  inches  on  the  inside.  They  may  vary  from  this  size, 
but  if  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  they  are  too  easily 
clogged  up  by  slag  and  iron.  Their  number  varies  also, 
but  an  ordinary  10-foot  cupola  (inside)  will  usually  have 
from  12  to  20  but  sometimes  as  many  as  48  tuyeres.  The 
blast  is  furnished  by  a  blower,  or  fan,  usually  placed  in  the 
engine  room,  and  has  a  pressure  of  8  to  14  ounces  per  square 
inch,  as  shown  on  a  gauge  d;  the  tuyeres  or  main  blast  pipe 
are  provided  with  slides  or  valves  for  regulating  the  volume 


e  of  blast  to  suit  the  various  meUing  conditions, 
sucli  as  the  working  of  the  oiigmla  or  the  amount  of  iron 
wanted.     The  amount  of  air  used  is  a  variable  <]uantity, 

t  is  approximately  SO.OfM)  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  iron  mclled. 

a,  lAnlnac, — Thecinwilahning  consists  of  the  best  grade 
of  firtbrick  and  varies  from  a  thickness  of  18  to  24  inches 
at  the  bottom,  where  the  greatest  wear  and  pressure  come, 
lo  la  inches  in  the  upper  part-  The  abrasive  action  of  the 
(lescffiiding  charge  of  pig  iron,  etc.  requires  a  brick  of 
special  quality.  The  brick  arc  laid  up  with  a  thin  grout  of 
ganistcr  and  clay;  patching  is  done  with  ball  stuff  of  the 
same.  The  lining  is  built  up  straight  or  drawn  in  lowarils 
the  top,  as  this  construction  lessens  the  disposition  to  hang 
or  scaffold, 

ft.  Fuel. — This  consists  almost  universally  of  coke,  but 
anthracite  coal  is  used  as  a  partial  substitute  where  it  is 
cheaper ;  coke,  however,  owing  to  its  more  open  stniciure, 
which  permits  the  ready  passage  of  the  blast  and  keeps  the 
shaft  open,  is  much  superior.  The  coke  should  be  hard- 
hurried,  with  strong,  firm  structure  to  bear  up  the  burden  and 
not  crush.  In  composition,  sulphur  is  the  most  injuri- 
ous element  and  should  be  as  low  as  possible ;  ash  is  objec- 
tionable merely  as  an  adulterant,  lowering  the  melting  value 
and  requiring  more  flux;  phosphorus  is  of  less  consequence 
than  in  blast-furnace  practice,  as  the  ratio  of  coke  to  metal  is 
so  much  less  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much  or  any  of  the  phos- 
phorus in  the  coke  enters  the  iron  in  melting.  The  range 
in  analysis  of  a  good  cupola  coke  is  given  in  Table  I, 

TABLE    I 


Ash. 
Percent. 

Fixed 

Carbon. 
Per  Cent. 

Volatile 
Matter. 
Per  Cent. 

Sulphur. 
Per  Cent. 

Phos- 
phorus. 
Percent. 

Minimum. ,. 
Maximum.. 

8.00 

87-00 
91.00 

■S" 

-75 

l.OO 

.oos 
.015 
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In  starting  the  cupola,  coke  for  a  bed  is  charged  on  the 
bottom,  with  enough  wood  to  readily  light  it,  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  wind  box,  or  the  lower  tuyeres;  when  this 
is  thoroughly  ignited,  with  the  blast  turned  on,  the  regular 
charging  of  pig  iron  and  the  necessary  coke  follows.  The 
fuel  and  iron  ratios  range  from  1  pound  of  coke  to  8  pounds 
of  iron  up  to  1  pound  of  coke  to  15  pounds  of  iron,  good 
practice  being  about  12  pounds  of  iron  melted  with  1  pound 
of  coke. 

7.  Flux. — The  flux  used  to  form  a  slag  with  the  sand 
on  the  pigs,  the  coke  ash,  and  wear  of  lining,  is  limestone. 
The  slag  contains  varying  amounts  of  iron,  usually  from 
10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  iron  and  cal- 
cium. The  usual  range  of  composition  of  stone  and  slag  is 
given  in  Table  II. 

TABL.E    II 


Limestone.. 
Cupola  slag. 


Silica. 
Per  Cent. 


Lime. 
Per  Cent. 


Oxides  of 
Iron  and 
Alumina. 

Per  Cent. 


I      Per 
'    Cent. 


I  to    5  I  48  to  53  I      .5  to     2.5 
45  ^^  55     ^5  ^^^  20  15.0  to  20.0 


I  to  5 
I  to  4 


Iron. 

Per 
Cent. 


8  to  15 


8,  Ciii>ola  Mix. — This  is  the  proportion  in  which  the 
different  irons  are  charged  to  give  the  required  composi- 
tion, together  with  the  fuel  and  flux.  The  silicon  and 
sulphur  are  the  only  two  elements  usually  figured  on,  as  all 
the  iron  for  the  Bessemer  process  is  very  close  to  the  same 
percentage  in  phosphorus  and  does  not  vary  widely  in 
manganese.  The  usual  range  of  composition  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  is  given  in  Table  III. 

Carbon  is  not  considered  in  the  calculation.  AVith  the 
phosphorus  below  the  Bessemer  limit  of  .1  per  cent.,  the 
sulphur  not  exceeding  .05  per  cent.,  and  manganese  about 
•6  per  cent.,  silicon    is   the  chief   element    controlling  the 
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mix,  though  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  not  less  impor- 
tant; in  fact,  even  more  so,  as  the   process  has  no  control 
over  these,  while  the  silicon  may  vary  within  considerable 
limits  without  serious  disadvantage  to  the  product.     The 
silicon  is  the  principal  fuel  in  the  process  and   is  necessary 
for  this  reason.     Formerly  3  to  3.5  per  cent,  was  considered 
necessary  in  the   pig  iron  for  successful  working,  but  in 
present  practice  about  half  of  this  is  used.     This  is  due  lo 
more  rapid  working  and  to  using   less   Steel  scrap  in  the 
cupola  and  vessel. 

TABLE   m 

per  Cent. 

Sulphur. 
Per  Cent. 

Phos- 
phorus, 
Per  Cent. 

Man- 

ganese. 
Per  Cent. 

Carbon. 
Percent. 

Minimufti. , 

Maximum.. 

■75 

.oa 

.06 

.08 

-4 
.8 

3-75 
4.*S 

In   melting,  there   is  a   gain   of   sulphur,   by  absorption 
from  that  in  the  coke,  so  that  the  metal  tapped  out  contains 
from  .01  to  .03  per  cent,  more  sulphur  than  did  the  initial 
pig  iron;  the  increase  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  in  the 
coke,  but  somewhat  on  melting  conditions  and  on  the  lime 
charged.     There  is  a  loss  of  silicon  in  the  cupola,  as  some  is 
oxidized  and  enters  the  slag,  the  amount  depending  some- 
what on  the  initial  silicon  in  the  pig  and  the  melting  con- 
ditions— the  blast  and  rapidity  of  melting.     Under  similar 
conditions,   the   loss  of   silicon   is  greater   the    higher  the 
silicon  is  in  the  pig;  it  is  usually  taken  as  .2  to  .:)  per  cent. 
No  fixed  rule  is  adhered  to  in  calculating  the  charge,  as  it 
seldom  happens  that  different  grades  of  iron  are  available 
in  amounts  necessary  for  an  accurate  calculation.    The  con- 
dition is  more  common  that  certain  amounts  of  one  or  two 
irons  must  be  used  and  the  mix  adjusted  with  other  irons, 
so  that  the  calculation  becomes  an  approximation  and  can 
be  made  essentially  accurate.     Assume  a  loss  of  .25  per  cent 
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of  silicon  in  melting  and  that  the  metal  should  go  to  the 
vessels  to  be  blown,  with  1.25  per  cent,  of  silicon,  or  the 
cupola  charge  averages  1.5  per  cent,  of  silicon ;  that  the  stock 
available  requires  the  use  of  75  per  cent,  of  a  1.2-per-cent. 
silicon  iron  or  .9  per  cent,  of  silicon  from  this  source;  that 
the  highest  silicon  iron  at  the  metallurgist's  disposal  is 
2  per  cent.,  so  that  using  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  of  this 
iron  gives  .5  per  cent,  of  silicon,  or  1.4  per  cent,  in  the  mix.  A 
plus  or  minus  error  of  .1  per  cent,  from  the  desired  amount 
is  permitted.  The  stock  in  buggies  is  raised  to  the  charging 
floor  by  an  elevator  or  lift,  hydraulic  power  being  generally 
used,  and  dumped  in  the  charging  doors,  the  coke  dis- 
tributed between  metal  charges,  and  the  stone  thrown  on 
the  coke  barrows  at  the  scales  below ;  from  40  to  GO  pounds 
of  limestone  is  added  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

9.  Mixer. — Fig.  2  shows  a  section  through  the  mixer. 
This  is  a  reservoir  for  storing  the  molten  metal  from  blast 
furnaces,  and  has  come  into  general  use  only  within  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  but  has  been  used  at  a  few  works 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  construction  is  simple,  it  being 
merely  a  strongly  framed  structure  of  steel  plates  lined 
with  firebrick.  Two  or  four  hydraulic  cylinders  c  are  placed 
at  each  corner,  or  one  side,  for  tipping  it  to  pour  out  the 
metal.  It  is  provided  with  a  hopper,  or  funnel  a^  at  the 
back,  as  shown,  or  in  the  center  of  the  roof.  The  pig  iron 
is  run  into  ladles  at  the  blast  furnace  and  transferred  by  a 
locomotive  to  the  mixer;  or  if  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
plant  are  close  together,  a  traveling  crane  is  generally  pro- 
vided for  transporting  the  ladle  and  pouring  into  the  mixer. 
In  the  former  arrangement  the  ladle  is  run  up  an  elevated 
track,  raised  by  a  hydraulic  lift  or  a  crane  to  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  mixer  to  pour  in  readily. 

The  advantages  in  using  the  mixer  are  that  rcmelting 
the  pig  in  cupolas  is  avoided,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
fuel  and  handling,  and  that  the  loss  is  less.  Molten  metal 
has  been  taken  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces  to  the  con- 
verters, but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  owing 
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mainly  to  the  freqiioiitly  varying  composition  from  one  cast 
to  another  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  metat  was  not  avail- 
able just  as  wanted,  or  came  in  too  large  quantities  when 


entire  ca 
exactly  a 


s  at  once.     The  mixer  furnishes  the  metal 
wanted;  and  what  is  even  more  imporiam, 


Cupolas  are  usually  operated  in  connection  with  tho 
[  mixers  to  supply  part  of  the  metal  for  blowing  when  the 
("blast-furnace  output  is  below  the  converting  capacity.  In 
I  transferring  from  the  mixer  to  the  converter,  a  ladle  on  a 
Lcar  is  run  under  the  pouring  spout,  the  mixer  tipped  over 
El^by  the  hydraulic  cylinders,  and  the  required  weight  poured 
|.oat,  as  shown  by  track  scales  on  which  the  ladle  car  rests; 


lO.    Converter. 

This  is  the  essential 
apparatus  of  the 
process  and  the  one 
in  which  the  pneu- 
matic principle  is 
applied.  It  is  an 
oval  vessel  with  a 
symmetrica! 
as  shown  i 
in  FitJ.  3,  or  an  ct- 
centric  nose,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  The  former 
is  more  generally 
used  How,  although 
at  one  tij: 
latter 

almost  exclusively. 
It  is  made  of  heavy 
riveted  plate  steel 
and  is  lined  with 
refractory  material 
— ganister  for  the 
acid,  and  dolomite 
or  magnesite  for 
the  basic  process,  as 
in  the  open-heartli 
It  is  suspended 
aboiitthe  middle  on 
trunnions,  sho 
at  d  and  d\  Fig.l 
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one  of  which,  d\  is  hollow,  and  through  which  the  blast  passes 
from  the  blast  pipe  by  way  of  the  gooseneck  e  to  the  vessel's 
bottom  and  thence  through  the  tuyeres  to  the  metal.  The 
vessel  is  rotated  by  hydraulic  power  applied  through  a  rack 
and  pinion.  The  construction  is  such  that  it  can  be  made 
to  revolve  completely  and  empty  out  any  slag  after  pouring 
the  steel.  Referring  to  Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ves- 
sel consists  of  three  principal  sections  keyed  together  to 
form  the  complete  converter.  The  middle,  or  main  section  ^, 
around  which  the  trunnion  ring  a  extends,  holds  the  body 
of  metal  while  it  is  being  blown.  The  bottom  ;;/  is  detach- 
able and  is  held  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  by  keys  and  links  /. 
Originally,  the  bottom  was  not  movable,  but  the  latter  con- 
struction (an  invention  of  Holley's)  did  much  to  facilitate 
repairs  and  speed  of  vorking.  Beneath  the  bottom  proper 
is  the  tuyere  box  f\  its  cover  is  keyed  on  at  k  and  is  air- 
tight; the  nose  of  the  converter  c  is  also  keyed  on  to  the  main 
part,  permitting  its  removal  for  repairs,  etc.  The  straight- 
or  concentric-nosed  vessels  are  generally  held  to  slop  less 
than  the  eccentric-nosed  ones;  i.  e.,  less  metal  is  thrown  out 
of  the  converters  by  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  They  arc 
made  in  sizes  of  from  1  to  20  tons  capacity,  but  blow  about 
5  tons  in  small  plants  and  from  10  to  20  tons  in  the  large 
plants;  less  than  5  tons  is  usually  for  steel-casting  plants 
where  the  output  is  limited.  The  metal  fills  only  a  small 
part  of  the  space,  as  the  reaction  is  so  violent  that  abundant 
room  must  be  allowed  for  it.  AVhen  the  vessel  is  turned 
down,  the  metal  lies  in  the  belly,  shown  at  ;/,  Fig.  4,  so  as  to 
be  clear  of  the  tuyeres  and  not  run  out  the  nose. 


THE    ACID    BE88KMKR  PROCESS 

11,  Introductory. — The  acid  and  basic  Bessemer  proc- 
esses bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  to  the  acid 
and  basic  open-hearth  processes.  The  lining  for  the  con- 
verter in  the  acid  process  being  of  acid  material,  dephos- 
phorization  and  desulphurization  do  not  take  place,  owing  to 
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the  acid  slag  necessary;  liencetlie  process  is  limited  to  com- 
paratively fine  pig  irons,  as  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process. 

13.  Rottom  aud  Ttiyei-es  of  Converter. — The  bottom 
fur  the  acid  process  is  made  up  of  ganisler  rammed  in  or 
pieces  of  the  ganister  rock  set  over  it  and  ball  stuff  of  the 
same  and  some  clay  rammed  in  between  these.  lis  thick- 
ness is  26  to  30  inches.  The  tuyeres  _/' are  spaced  over  the 
bottom  and  supported  from  below  by  the  tuyere  plate  h. 
Pigs.  3  and  4 ;  they  are  placed  in  position  before  the  bottom 
is  built  up  and  the  ganister  built  up  around  them.  Their 
length  corresponds  to  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  (26  to 
;)0  inches),  so  that  their  inner  face  comes  flush  with  the 
latter.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  about  I)  inches  in 
diameter,  and  contain  from  l!  to  10  holes  f  to  J  inch  in  diam- 
eter; their  number  varies  from  7  to  12  and  the  total  tuyere 
area  (i.  e.,  area  of  the  holes)  varies  from  3i  to  4  square 
inches  per  ton  of  metal  blown.  After  being  made  up,  the 
bottoms  are  run  into  drying  ovens  and  thoroughly  burned. 
Their  life  varies  from  a  single  heat  occasionally,  to  50  or  60 
rarely;  30  to  35  heats  for  a  single  bottom  may  be  taken  as 
good  average  practice.  The  tuyeres  are  made  of  hard-burned 
and  very  refractory  fireclay;  in  blowing,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  tuyere  will  be  cut  through  by  the  metal— when 
the  vessel  is  turned  down,  the  lid  ^of  the  tuyere  box  removed, 
and  a  circular  plate  inserted  over  the  tuyere  or  blanked ;  the 
heat  can  be  blown  with  a  number  of  the  tuyeres  blanked,  but 
the  blowing  time  is  increased.  Bottoms  are  changed  in 
some  works  by  turning  the  vessel  into  a  vertical  position 
with  the  nose  down,  and  after  unkeying,  a  crane  lifts  it  off 
and  places  a  fresh  one  in  position.  In  others,  the  vessel  is 
turned  with  the  bottom  down  and  a  car  is  run  under  it,  on 
which  the  bottom  is  dropped,  a  hydraulic  lift  raising  the  car 
against  the  bottom ;  a  fresh  bottom  on  another  car  is  raised 
against  the  vessel  and  keyed  on.  The  latter  is  the  more 
rapid  method,  but  little  time  is  lost  by  either. 

13.     I.Inhiff    and    Itepnirlnff.  —  The     lining    is    about 
f   18  inches  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  ganister  or  silica  brick, 


10,000  heats;  sometimes  it  may  be  cut  through  after  a  few 
heats.  Repairs  are  required  constantly,  especially  around 
the  nose,  which  is  injured  by  pouring  the  steel.  Repairs 
are  made  with  the  regular  lining,  usually  of  ganisier.  After 
a  vessel  has  been  lined  up  or  patched  for  the  beginning  of 


a  week,   it   is   thoroughly  dried  out  and  made  hot  before 
metal  can  be  poured  in, 

14:.  Blast. — This  is  furnished  by  vertical  or  horizonta] 
blowing  engines,  generally  the  former,  as  they  are  more 
compact.  Fig.  5  shows  a  common  type  of  blowing  engine. 
The  blast  is  carried  in  an  8-  or  10-inch  pipe  to  the  vessel; 
control  of  it  is  effected  by  suitable  valves  controlled  by  the 
blower  from  the  putpit.  A  pressure  of  20  to  30  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  maintained  in  the  blast  pipe,  as  shown  by  a 
gauge  on  the  pulpit.  The  pressure  is  varied  according  to 
the  metal  to  be  blown  and  the  conditions  of  the  vessel- 
depending  on  the  bottom,  number  of  tuyeres  blanked,  etc 
The  blow  lasts  from  7  to  12  minutes,  but  with  very  large 
heats  or  a  deficient  blowing  capacity  it  may  exceed  the  latter. 

TABLE   IV 


i 


Pig  Iron 

.  UinutH 

jMin-aoS« 

SMIti.)5«. 

S  Min.  t  Sec 

gWo.loSR. 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Manganese- 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur.... 

■•Hi 

■43^ 

.10* 

.o64 

8.040? 
.630* 
.090* 
.I04S 
.060S 

■  33°i 
.106S 

.o6o!( 

.030* 
■030* 

.io6» 
.060J 

.53«( 
.O30j( 
.oioS 
.io7< 
.060J 

.0W( 

.otot 
.obaf 

Character  of 
Flame  From 
Converter 

Silicon 
Flame 

Brighten- 
ing. 
(Carbon 
Starting) 

Moderate 
Carbon 

Flame 

Full 
Carbon 
Flame 

Flamt 
Drops 

15,  Chemical  Changes  In  the  Converter, — In  general, 
the  elements  are  o.xidized  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  open- 
hearth  process.  In  the  acid  Bessemer  process  silicon  is  first 
burned  to  SiO„  then  manganese  to  MhO,  and,  simultane- 
ously with  this,  some  iron  is  oxidized,  forming  the  slag  with 
the  SiO,  and  MiiO.  The  silicon  and  manganese  go  largely 
together,  the  silicon  first  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
parbon  is  next  oxidized  with  ordinary  pig  iron;  the  silicon 


t 
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and  manganese  will  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  traces 
before  much  carbon  is  burned,  but  with  excessively  high 
manganese  the  carbon  will  be  largely  burned  before  the 
manganese  is  gone. 

Table  IV  shows  the  progressive  removal  of  the  elements 
in  blowing. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  carbon  burns  very 
little  until  the  silicon  and  manganese  are  practically  gone. 
The  beginning  of  the  carbon  to  burn  is  called  the  breaking 
through  of  the  flame,  and  when  it  is  all  burned,  the  drop  of 
the  flame.  The  latter  point  is  sharp  and  marked  so  that  an 
inexperienced  eye  can  soon  catch  the  point  where  the  flame 
drops.  While  a  slight  increase  in  phosphorus  is  shown,  it 
amounts  only  to  the  gain  from  concentration,  i.  e.,  the  actual 
weight  of  phosphorus  is  the  same  in  the  blown  metal  as  in 
the  pig  iron,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  consider- 
ably less  (about  8  per  cent.)  than  that  of  the  pig  iron;  this 
applies  to  sulphur  also  and  there  is  usually  a  gain  of  both 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  corresponding  to  the  loss  in  blow- 
ing. This  loss  will  depend  mainly  on  the  percentages  of 
carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese  in  the  iron ;  the  loss  is  not 
only  the  actual  amounts  of  these,  but  iron  is  always  oxidized ; 
an  increase  of  silicon  calls  for  an  increased  amount  of  iron 
in  the  slag,  as  the  silicon  in  forming  the  double  silicate  of 
iron  and  manganese  takes  up  more  iron,  unless  an  unusual 
amount  of  manganese  is  present,  as  ferrous  oxide  FeO  and 
manganous  oxide  MnO  can  replace  each  other  to  a  large 
extent.  The  combined  percentages  of  these  two  oxides  in 
the  slag  amount  to  30  or  35  per  cent,  in  most  cases,  together 
with  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  SiO^, 

16.  .  Temperature  in  the  Converter. — Silicon  is  the 
great  heat  producer  in  the  acid  Bessemer  process.  The  oxi- 
dation of  carbon  and  manganese  produce  considerable  heat — • 
large  quantities,  in  fact — but  not  enough  for  the  reaction, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  silicon  causes  the  metal  to  work  cold.  For- 
merly 2  and   even   3  per  cent,   of   silicon    was   considered 
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necessary  to  furnish  the  requisite  heat,  but  this  amount  has 
been  reduced  so  that  the  average  metal  going  into  the  con- 
verter to  be  blown  contains  .9  to  1  per  cent.  This  decrease 
has  been  due  mainly  to  discontinuing  the  use  of  scrap  and 
to  more  rapid  work  throughout  the  pr<x;ess.  It  leads  to  a 
great  economy,  as  the  loss  is  decreased  not  only  by  the  les- 
sened silicon,  but  by  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  iron 
taken  up  by  ihe  slag.  In  the  case  of  cold  heats,  side  blowing 
Is  resorted  to — the  vessel  is  turned  down  to  or  approaching 
a  horizontal  position,  until  some  of  the  tuyeres  are  exposed 
above  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  as  the  air  is  blown  over 
its  surface  iron  is  oxidized,  its  burning  producing  heat.  It 
is  an  expensive  way  to  get  temperature,  but  occasionally  llie 
only  way  to  gel  out,  as  heats  are  sometimes  unavoidably  too 
low  in  silicon  or  blow  cold  from  other  causes,  such  as  low 
temperature  of  the  metal  from  mixer  or  cupola,  cold  con- 
verter, etc. 

In  using  the  higher  silicon  metal  of  former  practice,  the 
vessels  were  always  scrapped;  i.  e.,  steel  scrap  from  the 
rolling  mill  was  thrown  in  during  the  progress  of  the  blow. 
The  amount  was  determined  by  the  blower,  who  signaled  a 
workman  whose  duty  it  was  to  throw  in  the  weight  required 
to  cool  the  metal  sufficiently.  It  acted  simply  by  absorbing 
heat  in  melting,  also  by  diluting  the  heat-forming  elements 
ill  the  bath.  The  present  practice  is  to  turn  steam  in 
with  the  blast.  This  method  lessens  the  labor  for  handling 
scrap;  and  further,  in  the  development  of  the  open-hearih 
process  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  scrap  there.  A 
lower  silicon  mixture  can  also  be  run  more  safely. 

17.  RocarlKinlzlng. — Recarbonizing  is  done  in  Ihe 
ladle;  for  low-carbon  steels  by  the  addition  of  heated  ferro- 
manganese,  and  for  high-carbon  and  manganese  steels  by 
using  melted  spiegeleisen  or  pig  iron;  or,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  recarhonizer  is  frequently  poured  into  the  vessel.  The 
amounts  necessary  to  furnish  given  percentages  in  the  steel 
are  given,  together  with  the  loss,  etc.,  under  the  heading 
"  Recarbonization. "  I 
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18.  Steel  Liaclle  and  Crane. — The  ladle  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary shape  of  riveted  plate  steel  and  is  poured  from  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  open-hearth.  They  are  not  usually 
bricked  up,  but  are  lined  up  with  3  or  4  inches  of  ball 
stuff  consisting  of  ganister  and  clay.  Patching  is  done 
with  the  same,  or,  more  commonly,  with  loam.  Electric 
traveling  cranes  have  been  installed  for  handling  the  iron  to 
the  vessels,  and  the  steel  for  casting,  but  are  not  considered 
so  well  adapted  as  the  older  swinging  hydraulic  cranes. 
Generally,  one  crane  pours  the  pig  iron  into  the  converter 
and  another  handles  the  steel  ladle  and  pours  the  steel. 

19.  Casting,  Etc. — This  operation  is  common  to  both 
the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes,  and  is  accomplished 
in  about  the  same  manner.  The  older  practice,  and  one 
that  was  universal  until  within  the  past  few  years,  was  to 
have  a  circular  or  a  semicircular  pit,  with  the  steel  crane  in 
the  center  and  the  molds  placed  around  its  circumference, 
so  that  the  crane  could  reach  any  part.  The  molds  and 
heats  were  made  to  correspond,  so  that  a  heat  would  give 
an  even  number  of  ingots  and  avoid  butts,  which  are  either 
inconvenient  to  handle  or  must  be  remelted  as  scrap.  Just 
as  in  the  open-hearth  process,  or  more  correctly  it  was  first 
done  in  the  Bessemer  process,  practically  all  plants  cast  the 
ingots  in  molds  carried  on  cars,  two  or  three  to  each  car. 
This  method  avoids  a  pit,  always  a  dirty  part  of  the  plant; 
but  economy  is  the  controlling  motive  in  such  matters. 
The  molds  are  pushed  to  the  stripper,  usually  in  a  separate 
building,  and  removed  from  the  molds,  either  the  ingots 
being  left  standing  on  the  cars  and  the  molds  removed  and 
placed  on  other  cars,  or  the  mold  and  the  ingot  are  both 
removed  and  the  ingot  pushed  out  on  cars  to  be  taken  to  the 
heating  furnaces — the  soaking  pit  ox  pit  furnace. 

20.  General  Ari-anjjreinent  of  Plant. — Fig.  0  shows  a 
common  general  arrangement  of  a  Bessemer  plant.  Details 
of  arrangement  vary  greatly  with  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer  designing  the  plant  or  limitations  imposed  by  sur- 
roundings.    In  the  plan  shown,  the  four  cupolas^ are  placed 


crs  h.     Opposite  the  latter  is  the   pulpit  f,  from  which  tht 
blower    directs    the   blowinp;    operations    and   "controls   the 


cranes  (/  for  the  iron  and  steel.  Behind  the  cupolas  are 
shown  two  lifts,  or  elevators y,  for  raising  the  stock  to  the 
cupola  charging  platform,  and  two  molds  ^  on  a  car,  to  be 
served  by  the  steel  crane  d,  are  shown. 


THK    BASIC    BKSSEUER  PROCESS 

21.  Introductorj'. — The  basic  Bessemer  process  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  acid  Bessemer  process  as  the  basic 
open-hearth  process  does  to  the  acid  open-hearth.  Conver- 
sion is  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  acid  Bessemer 
process — by  blowing  air  through  the  molten  iron — with  the 
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,  essential  difEerence  that  purification  is  effected  by  introdu- 
cing a  lime  charge;  the  basic  slag  resulting  requires  tht  use 
of  a  basic-lined  vessel.  It  renders  available  for  steel  making 
irons  entirely  too  high  in  phosphorus  for  the  acid  Bessemer 
process  and  also  too  high  for  economical  use  in  the  ordinary 
basic  open-hearth  process. 

The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  pig  iron  in  the  early 
work  of  Bessemer  seemed  likely  to  render  the  pneumatic 
process  a  failure,  and  Bessemer  gave  considerable  time  to  the 
removal  of  it.  But  on  finding  iron  within  the  allowable  limits 
of  phosphorus  required  to  produce  steel,  and  that  much  suit- 
able pig  iron  was  available,  he  abandoned  his  experiments. 
As  the  process  extended,  low-phosphorus  irons  became 
relatively  scarce  and  dear  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
so  that  many  of  the  leading  German  and  English  metal- 
lurgists gave  their  efforts  to  dephosphor(3ing,  but  without 
success.  While  several  accomplished  it  experimentally,  no 
practical  results  were  reached  until  Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas, 
a  young  English  metallurgist,  achieved  success  in  1877-1878. 
Associated  with  him  was  his  cousin,  Percy  C.  Gilchrist, 
a  steel-works  chemist;  and  it  was  for  a  time  known  entirely 
as  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process,  but  later  and  at  present  as 
the  basic  process.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  1872 
George  J.  Snelus,  one  of  the  leading  English  steel  metal- 
lurgists, discovered  the  means  of  dephosphorization  by  using 
lime  in  a  converter.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  his  experi- 
ments to  final  success,  and  the  work  of  Thomas  was  carried 
on  independent  of  this,  so  that  he  is  entitled  to  full  credit 
for  originality.  The  principle  of  the  basic  process  was  first 
applied  to  the  Bessemer  and  afterwards  to  the  open-hearth 
process,  the  latter  being  now  much  the  more  important  of 
the  two  basic  processes.  Germany  has  made  the  greatest 
development  of  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  mainly  owing 
to  available  pig  irons  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  the  basic 
open-hearth  process.  But  two  plants  have  been  started  in 
America,  and  neither  is  now  in  operation. 

Thomas  worked  at  intervals  for  7  years  on  the  problem  of 
dephosphorization.       He   collected    all   the  analytical   and 


aon  the  subject,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 

1r  to  eliminate   phosphorus  a  strong  base  should 
th  the  charge,  so  as  to  retain  the  phusphorus 
ed  and  carry  it  off  in  the  slag;  also,  that  this 
N  imunds  either  a  bastclined  apparatus  or  one 

\tU-     -      i  by  the  basic  slag  formed.     After  experiment- 
f  fit  1  crucibles  and  later  with  small  converters  lintrd 

th  «  possible  basic  refractory  material  and  using  i 

.eat  u<  cr  of  alkaline  and  alkaliuc-earth  sitlts,  Thcma^ 
utially  soiu-u  Oh  liiii  '  '  "  e  lining  and  lime  for  the 
bnsic  flux.    To  succe;  f  man.c  this  lining  rtquiied  a  long 

trial  with  various  admixiures  and  methods  of  treating  the 
dolomite.  After  thorough  calcination  of  the  dolomite  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  it  is  mixed  with  tar,  molded  into 
brick»,  and  these  again  burned  at  a  heat  that  will  sinter 
them. 

'■iH.  Pltf  Iron  I^Hod.' — The  essentials  in  the  pig  iron  are 
a  low-silicon  and  high-phosphorus  content.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  moderate  percentages  of  the  latter  (under 
1  per  cent.)  could  be  used  to  advantage,  but  later  practice 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  'i  or  :i  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus for  the  best  results,  as  the  oxidation  of  this  element 
furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  heat,  instead  of  the  silicon,  as  in 
the  acid  Bessemer  process.  Silicon  could  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  pig 
iron  otherwise  suitable  (low  enough  in  sulphur)  without  con- 
siderable silicon.  It  should  be  below  .5  per  cent,  and  should 
in  no  case  exceed  1  per  cent.,  the  latter  being  too  high  for 
an  average  mixture.  The  chief  reason  why  low  silicon  is 
imperative  is  on  account  of  the  lime  used  and  the  basic  slag 
required,  so  that  the  smallest  amount  of  silicon  possible 
must  be  in  the  charge  if  a  sufficiently  basic  slag  is  to  be 
produced  without  an  excessive  use  of  lime.  Manganese 
ranges  in  the  practice  of  different  works  from  .75  to  3  per 
cent. ;  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  limits. 
The  higher  manganese  is  required  to  furnish  some  of  the 
heat  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  blow — the  low  silicon 
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not  giving  enough  heat  at  this  stage,  the  manganese,  being 
oxidized  immediately  after  the  silicon,  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency. A  further  advantage  is  the  desulphurizing  ten- 
dency of  manganese,  as  basic  Bessemer  pig  is  apt  to  be  high 
in  sulphur,  owing  to  the  low  silicon  required.  Sulphur  is 
removed  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  in  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process,  and  may  therefore  be  somewhat  higher  in 
the  pig  metal  to  produce  the  same  sulphur  content  in  the 
steel.  It  should  not  exceed  .05  per  cent,  to  make  very  low 
sulphur  steel,  nor  .1  per  cent,  in  any  case.  Carbon  is  some- 
what lower  than  in  ordinary  pig  iron,  usually  3  to  3.5  per 
cent.  Owing  to  the  low  silicon,  high  manganese,  and  phos- 
phorus (all  of  which  promote  this  tendency),  the  carbon  is 
mostly  combined,  giving  the  pig  a  white  or  silvery-gray 
fracture.  The  pig  iron  is  either  melted  in  cupolas  or  taken 
directly  from  the  blast  furnaces,  the  same  as  in  the  acid 
Bessemer  process.  Table  V  gives  the  usual  limits  of  analysis 
of  pig  irons. 

TABr^K  V 


ANALYSES  OF  BASIC  BESSEMKR  PIG   IRONS 


Works 


Silicon. 
Per  Cent. 


Middlesbrough,  England 


i.o  to  1.3 


Manj?anese  '  Phosphorus.;     Sulphur. 


Per  Cent. 


Per  Cent.        Per  Cent. 


Kladno,  Austria ;  1.2  to  1.3 


Witkowitz,  Austria 

Horde,  Germany 

Creusot,  France 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


.4  to    .8 
.2  to  1.2 

1-3 
below  .5 


.6  to  1.0  I  1.5  to  2.75 

.3  to    .5  j         1.5 

1.0  to  1.4  I    .9  to  3.40 

.5  to  3.0  ;  1.2  to  2.60 

i.«;  to  2.0  '  2.5  to  3.00 

.S  '2.5  to  3.00 


.050  to  .12 

.105 

.080  to  .13 
.050  to  .10 

.200 
.020  to  .05 


!33.     Basic    Converter — Ijlnln^,    Bottom,    Tuyeres. — 

The  converter  is  constructed,  the  same  as  the  acid  vessel,  of 
heavy  plate  steel  mounted  on  trunnions  so  as  to  be  rotated. 
Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  slag  and  the  lime  charge,  it 
is  from  50  to  OO  per  cent,  larger  than  the  acid  converter  for 
the  same   iron    charge.      The  usual  capacity  is  from  6  to 
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15  tons  of  metal.  As  the  converter  requires  much  more 
repairs  than  in  the  acid  process,  to  run  as  continuously, 
three  vessels  are  generally  installed  so  that  two  may  be 
available  for  use  while  the  third  is  being  relined.  Another 
method,  originally  proposed  by  Holley,  is  to  have  the  enliie 
vessel  removable,  so  that  it  may  betaken  away  either  by  an 
overhead  crane  or  on  a  car  and  a  freshly  lined  vessel,  relined 
and  dried  in  a  separate  shop,  substituted. 

The  lining  is  built  up  of  basic  bricks,  made  of  lime, 
dolomite,  or  magnesia,  using  a  mortar  of  the  same,  mixed 
with  tar.  More  often,  the  lining  is  rammed  in  of  the  same 
basic  materials  mixed  with  a  little  clay  and  about  10  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  tar  to  give  plasticity  and  act  as  a  binder 
for  the  dead-burned  material.  The  usual  thickness  of  the 
lining  is  from  Vi  to  24  inches  at  the  bottom  and  from  8  to 

16  inches  at  the  nose.  Constant  repairs  are  required 
between  heats,  using  the  lining  material  for  this  purpose. 

A  converter  averages  about  100  (T6  to  125)  heats  on  a 
lining,  but  occasionally  gives  out  on  the  first  heat  or  two. 
The  slag  destroys  the  lining,  especially  at  the  nose,  by  build- 
ing up  on  it  when  pouring  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  and  on 
removing  this,  part  of  the  lining  is  apt  to  come  with  it,  or 
the  slag,  by  not  being  sufficiently  basic,  rapidly  attacks  the 
lining. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  early  history  of  the  basic 
Bessemer  process  was  esf)erienced  in  making  the  bottom, 
It  is  rammed  up,  similar  to  an  acid  bottom,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  lining — either  the  basic  ball  sttiff  with  tar, 
or  the  basic  brick  and  this  together.  It  is  rammed  in  layers 
until  a  thickness  of  30  to  26  inches  is  obtained. 

The  tuyeres  are  the  ordinary  clay  ones  used  in  the 
acid  process.  Originally  it  was  considered  essential  to  use 
tuyeres  of  basic  material,  as  it  was  held  that  clay  would  flui 
with  the  basic  bottom;  but  the  clay  tuyeres  have  proved  to 
be  better  and  are  much  more  economical.  They  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  bottom  and  the  material  is  rammed  around 
them,  as  in  the  acid-process  furnace.  Instead  of  using  clay 
tuyeres,  the  bottom  is  sometimes  rammed  up  around  iron 
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'<^>,  jr,  and  on  withdrawing  them,  the 

-v^  yeres.     The  number  and  size  corre- 

Jva  ."^^a.  ^-^^  Bessemer  process  furnace.     When 

^  **^  . .  •  >  •  tS  are  dried  and  thoroughly  burned  before 

'"<S     *i?'  it  converter. 

"^^  »y  Uifx. — The  first  part  of  the  operation,  or  the 

^    *  jrresponds  to  the  acid  Bessemer  process,  when  the 

iianganese,  and  carbon  are  removed.  The  phos- 
is  removed  at  a  distinct  stage  and  later  termed  the 
dlow.  The  blast  is  furnished  from  blowing  engines, 
L  a  higher  pressure  (from  25  to  35  pounds  per  square 
.nch)  is  required  than  in  the  acid  process  for  the  same 
size  heat,  depending  on  the  size  of  heats,  the  shape  of  the 
vessel,  etc.  The  burned  lime  is  first  introduced  on  the 
bottom,  generally  previously  heated,  or  coke  or  coal  charged 
with  it  and  the  blast  slightly  turned  on  to  burn  the  latter 
and  heat  the  lime  charge.  The  latter  varies  from  10  to 
18  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  metal  and  depends  on  the 
amount  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  in  the  metal,  as  well  as  on 
the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  foreblow  lasts  from  10  to 
12  minutes,  and  the  afterblow  about  5,  or  the  entire  time  of 
blowing  averages  from  15  to  18  minutes,  although  occasional 
blows  last  much  longer,  owing  to  variations  in  the  charge, 
conditions  of  tuyeres,  or  other  causes.  If  the  metal  is  too 
hot,  scrap  is  added  during  the  blow,  the  same  as  in  the  acid 
process,  to  reduce  the  temperature.  The  metal  should  be 
as  hot  as  possible  during  the  first  part  of  the  blow,  as  this 
prevents  slopping  of  the  charge  from  the  converter,  but  the 
temp)erature  should  be  reduced  before  pouring  the  steel  so 
as  to  give  a  sufficiently  viscid  slag  to  avoid  rephosphoriza- 
tion  in  the  ladle.  Too  fluid  or  too  hot  a  slag  will  allow 
reactions  to  start  in  the  ladle  and  some  of  the  phosphorus  to 
be  reduced  from  the  slag  and  returned  to  the  metal. 

The  loss  in  blowing  depends  mainly  on  the  character  of  the 
metal,  and  averages  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron 
charged,  but  may  vary  from  11  to  19  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  metalloids,  iron  is  oxidized  to  form 
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the  slag,  the  same  as  in  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  percentage  of  silicon  and  manga- 
nese in  the  pig — highersilicon  requires  more  iron  Fe,  as  well 
as  calcium  oxide,  and  higher  manganese,  less  iron.  In 
general,  the  slags  correspond  to  basic  open-hearth  slags, 
but  are  higher  in  phosphorus,  owing  to  the  initial  charge 
being  so  much  higher  in  phosphorus. 

25.  In  blowing,  the  conditions  are  judged  from  the 
character  of  the  flame,  as  in  the  acid  Bessemer  process,  for 
the  foreblow,  and  regulated  accordingly,  by  varying  the  blast 
or  by  addition  of  scrap.  The  afterblow,  during  which  the 
phosphorus  is  oxidized,  is  determined  entirely  by  the  volume 
of  air  blown  through  the  metal,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  fiarae  or  other  indications,  for  turning  down  the  vessel. 
When  the  change  comes,  i.  e.,  when  the  carbon  flame  drops 
(carbon  being  practically  all  oxidized),  the  revolutions  of 
the  blowing  engines  are  shown  by  revolution  counters 
placed  in  the  pulpit,  showing  the  blower  the  volume  of  air 
delivered.  This  is  determined  by  experiment  for  different 
percentages  of  phosphorus,  but  is  approximately  one-hall 
the  length  of  the  foreblow.  In  starting  with  a  new  mixture, 
when  the  blower  judges  the  phosphorus  to  be  removed,  the 
vessel  is  turned  down  and  a  sample  taken  out  with  a  test 
spoon  or  ladle  and  poured  into  a  small  mold.  This  is 
rapidly  hammered  out  under  a  steam  hammer,  cooled 
quickly,  and  broken,  a  record  is  made  of  the  number  of 
blows  required  to  break  it,  together  with  the  character  of 
the  fracture  indicating  the  degree  of  dephosphorization : 
if  brittle  and  weak,  the  metal  is  cold  short  (high  in  phos- 
phorus); a  crystalline  fracture  light  in  color  and  having  a 
general  appearance  soon  recognized,  but  not  easily  described, 
shows  to  the  experienced  eye  whether  phosphorus  is  low 
enough,  with  almost  the  certainly  of  an  analysis.  This  test 
having  been  made,  the  blow  is  continued  or  the  steel  poured 
as  the  result  may  indicate.  After  a  number  of  blows  the 
preliminary  test  is  discontinued  and  the  volume  of  air  alone 
relied  on  for  the  dephosphorization,  the  analysis  of  previous 
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heats,  reported  before  the  succeeding  heat  is  **  turned  down, " 
being  closely  followed  at  the  same  time  to  check  any  varia- 
tions in  the  charge  or  blowing.  As  phosphorus  is  the  main 
heat  producer,  its  percentage  is  regulated  as  the  charge 
blows  hot  or  cold  from  a  variation  of  the  other  constituents 
— low  initial  temperature  of  the  metal  as  it  is  poured  into 
the  converter,  the  rapidity  of  working,  the  condition  of  the 
bottom  and  the  tuyeres,  or  other  cAuse. 

26.  Oxidation  of  the  Elements. — As  previously  indi- 
cated, the  foreblow  corresponds  closely  to  the  acid  blow,  the 
elements  being  oxidized  in  the  same  order.  Silicon  is  the 
most  readily  oxidized  and  the  first  to  burn,  forming  SiO^ — 
which  combines  with  iron  and  manganese  to  form  ferrous 
and  manganous  silicates.  The  other  elements  cannot  be 
oxidized  to  any  great  extent  so  long  as  any  appreciable 
amount  of  silicon  exists  in  the  bath,  as  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  carbon,  and  phosphorus  are  all  reduced  by 
silicon.  In  the  acid  Bessemer  process  the  only  exception  to 
the  preceding  (phosphorus  not  being  affected)  is  that  in  the 
case  of  a  very  hot  working  charge.  Carbon  may  be  oxi- 
dized before  all  the  silicon  is,  the  affinity  of  the  two  for 
oxygen  being  reversed  at  very  high  temperatures.  This, 
however,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  ordinary  acid  prac- 
tice, and  only  with  very  high  initial  silicon ;  in  basic  practice 
it  is  much  less  likely,  if  not  impossible,  to  occur,  owing  to 
the  basic  conditions  existing. 

Manganese  is  the  next  most  easily  oxidized  element,  and 
begins  to  burn  before  all  the  silicon  is  gone,  but  there  must 
be  silica  present  to  form  manganous  silicate  or  the  silicon 
will  reduce  any  oxides  of  manganese  as  formed.  Manganese 
is  not  oxidized  as  rapidly  as  in  the  acid  Bessemer  process, 
as  the  lime  present,  by  keeping  the  slag  basic,  makes  less 
demand  for  manganese.  With  low  or  moderate  percentages 
of  manganese  (say  under  1  per  cent.),  the  most  of  it  will  be 
burned  by  the  time  the  full  carbon  flame  starts;  with  2  or 
3  per  cent,  of  manganese,  more  will  be  burned  with  the  car- 
bon; in   any   case,  the  last   tenth  or  two-tenths  per  cent. 


remains  nearly  until  the  drop  of  the  flame.  Carbon  is  oxi- 
dized to  carbon  monoxide  CO.  and  carbon  dioxide  (7(7,,  after 
the  silicon  and  part  of  the  manganese  are  gone.  Immedi- 
ately after  removal  of  the  silicon,  the  carbon  is  oxidized 
mostly  to  carbon  monoxide;  and  as  the  carbon  in  the  charge 
decreases,  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  esca- 
ping converter  gases  decreases  ;  or  the  less  carbon  that  there 
is  in  the  bath,  the  more  carbon  dioxide  is  formed.  Although 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  produces  a  large  amount  of 
heat,  the  bath  gains  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  heal 
thus  produced  than  from  the  combustion  of  the  elements 
yielding  solid  products,  as  the  silicon,  manganese,  iron, 
and  phosphorus.  This  is  owing  to  the  carbon  combustion 
products  escaping  as  gases  {CO  and  CO,)  and  carrying  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  heat  produced  by  its  combustion; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  carbon  burned  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide, the  bath  retaining  but  little  of  this  heat.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  acid  or  basic  Bessemer  processes. 

Phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  phosphorus  pcntoxide  P^O,  and 
combined  as  calcium  phosphate  Crt,(/'^,),.  or  ferrous  phos- 
phate Fc,{PO,),,  but  almost  wholly  as  the  former,  though 
some  authorities  believe  the  latter  is  present  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  phosphorus  cannot  be  oxidized  until  the 
other  elements  are  completely  removed.  It  exists  in  the 
iron  as  phosphide  and  is  converted  (during  the  afterblow) 
to  phosphate ;  the  latter  would  be  reduced  by  silicide  of  iron  or 
the  carbides  of  iron  or  manganese  to  phosphide  and  returned 
to  the  metal  if  silicon  and  carbon  were  present.  The  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  oxidized  while  the  other  elements  remain, 
although  a  basic  slag  exists,  also  indicates  that  it  forms 
calcium  phosphate  entirely.  Sulphur  is  removed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  regular  basic  Bessemer  practice,  and  if 
the  initial  charge  contains  high  manganese  or  if  manganese 
is  added  at  the  close  of  the  afterblow,  much  more  is  removed. 
It  is  further  effected  by  an  overblow,  i,  e.,  continuing  the 
blow  after  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  and  at  the  expense  of 
oxidizing  iron,  the  slag,  rich  in  ferrous  oxide  (and,  better, 
manganous   oxide),   acting   on   the   sulphur.     In   the  acid 
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process  the  overblow  is  the  blow  after  the  removal  of  the 
carbon;  in  either  case  an  excessive  oxidation  of  iron  occure; 
it  may  be  done  in  addition  to  the  above,  either  to  give  some 
heat  or  remove  the  last  traces  of  carbon. 

Table  VI,  which  is  taken  from  Wedding's  "  Basic  Bessemer 
Process,"  shows  the  successive  removal  of  the  elements  in 
blowing. 

27.  Action  of  the  Basic  Fluxes. — The  functions  of  the 
basic  lining — dolomite  or  lime — and  the  lime  charge  have 
already  been  given,  the  latter  to  effect  the  dephosphorization 
and  the  former  that  the  necessary  basic  slag  may  be  carried 
su  as  not  to  destroy  the  vessel's  lining.  The  lime,  of  course. 
neutralizes  the  silica  from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  in  the 
pig.  The  percentage  of  silicon  mainly  determines  the  amount 
of  lime  to  be  used,  but  the  phosphorus  also  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  lime  charge;  in  practice,  a  considerable  excess 

TABJ-E   VII 


Number 

4 

4 

4 

4 

n 

^1 

, 

ia.07 

11.74 

5S.M 

S-37 

3.49 

6.08 

1. 91 

*.58 

2 

ta.77 

16.5! 

47.87 

6. 75 

4.80 

s.« 

!.«7 

."9 

3 

7-35 

I6.7g 

50.66 

7-13 

4.71 

7.85 

3.*> 

1.06 

4 

7.20 

■  ,.x. 

49<» 

3.  75 

4..6 

9.00 

4.83 

.9. 

of  lime  is  used  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  a  deficiency 
will  cause  injury  to  or  destruction  of  the  lining  as  well  as  a 
failure  to  effect  dephosphorization.  It  is  held  that  the  cal- 
cium phosphate  can  form  only  when  the  slag  is  saturated 
with  bases  to  a  lower  silicate  and  an  excess  of  lime  is  present. 
While  phosphate  of  iron  may  be  formed  at  first,  it  is  gradu- 
ally changed  to  calcium  phosphate  before  the  afterblow  is 
completed — ^the  iron  being  displaced  by  the  stronger  base. 
While  there  may  be  some  question  as  tojust  how  the  differ- 
ent compounds  exist  in  the  slag,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
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assume  that  iron  and  manganese  combine  as  ferrous  and 
manganous  silicates,  together  with  a  part  of  the  lime,  to 
form  an  extremely  basic  silicate;  another  portion  of  the 
lime  combines  with  the  phosphorus;  and  the  balance 
remains  free  to  give  additional  basicity  to  the  slag;  a 
small  amount  forms  calcium  sulphide  with  part  of  the 
sulphur  present. 

Table  VII,  which  is  taken  from  Wedding's  **  Basic  Besse- 
mer Process,"  gives  analyses  of  typical  basic  Bessemer 
slags. 

28.  Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  slag,  it  becomes  a  valuable  by-product  for  fertilizing 
purposes;  it  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose  in  Europe, 
where  large  quantities  of  it  are  produced.  Many  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  preparing  the  slag,  but  it  is  now 
ground  in  a  ball  mill  to  extreme  fineness  and  applied  in  this 
form.  As  the  phosphate  is  insoluble,  only  a  part' of  it  is 
available  as  plant  food,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  less  valu- 
able than  soluble  phosphates.  In  cases  where  the  pig  iron 
is  not  high  enough  in  phosphorus,  the  slags  are  returned  to 
the  blast  furnace  and  smelted  over.  The  high  percentage 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  usually  from  55  to  GO  per  cent.,  make 
it  of  value  as  a  flux,  besides  recovering  the  iron  and  manga- 
nese contained.  If  limestone  is  expensive  and  the  pig  iron 
is  not  made  too  high  in  phosphorus  by  using  the  slag  in  the 
blast  furnace,  this  is  frequently  the  most  economical  means 
for  its  disposal.  This  is  governed  by  local  conditions  as  to 
cost  of  flux  and  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

29.  Tropenas  Process. — This  process  is  adapted  to 
making  steel  castings  and  is  carried  out  in  a  special  Besse- 
mer vessel  in  which  the  blast  of  air  is  blown  on  top  of 
the  metal  instead  of  through  it.  From  very  early  in  its 
history,  top-blown  or  side-blown  converters  have  been  used 
at  different  times  in  the  development  of  the  Bessemer  proc- 
ess. The  Robert  or  Walrand  converter  is  practically  the 
same  as,  and  an  earlier  one  than,  the  Tropenas.    The  latter 


is  shown  in  Fig.  7  («)  in  vertical  section,  while  Fig.  "  (h) 
is  a  horizontal  section  through  the  lower  wind  box  e.  It 
has  an  upper  and  lower  wind  box  e  and  /  on  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  from  each  of  which  horizontal  tuyeres  extend 
through  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. They  are  of  large 
diameter,  from  IJ^to 
i  inches,  and  so  placed  thai 
the  ends  are  always  above 
the  bath.  The  upper  pw 
of  tuyeres  (/  are  placed 
from  4  to  7  inches  above  the 
lower  c  and  are  not  used 
until  the  metal  is  desilicon- 
ized  by  the  lower  row  and 
the  carbon  flame  starts, 
when  air  is  admitted  to  the 
upper  wind  box  to  burn  the 
carbon  monoxide  formed 
from  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  utilize  the  heat 
of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  largely  added  In 
the  bath  by  radiation.  The 
M"wing  is  stopped,  as  in 
1  !k'  1 1  r d  i  n  a  r  y  converter, 
wlieii  the  carbon  flame 
disappears ;  the  recarbon- 
ization  is  made  in  the  con- 
verter and  the  metal  poured 
p,j.  .'"'  into  a  ladle  for  casting.     It 

is  claimed  that  a  much 
hotter  metal  is  obtained  than  by  the  usual  practice,  that 
more  delicate  and  intricate  shapes  can  be  cast  from  it, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  improved.  The  ves- 
sels are  small — of  1  or  2  tons  capacity.  The  advantages 
are  the  cheaper  installation  than  an  open-hearth,   as  the 
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converter  may  be  placed  in  any  foundry  with  a  cupola 
to  melt  the  pig  iron.  The  pig  metal  used  is  from  2.5  to 
3  per  cent,  silicon,  .04  to  .1  per  cent,  phosphorus,  .03  to 
.06  per  cent,  sulphur,  .5  to  1.25  per  cent,  manganese,  and 
3.5  to  4.25  per  cent,  carbon;  it  is  the  high  silicon  that 
gives  the  excessive  temperature  which  permits  pouring  of 
difficult  castings.  Owing  to  the  high  silicon,  the  loss  in 
blowing  is  excessive,  reaching  from  10  to  12.5  per  cent. 
The  metal  is  recarbonized  to  the  same  composition  as  ordi- 
nary castings.  A  low-blast  pressure  (3  or  4  pounds  per 
square  inch)  is  used.  For  making  light  castings  the  process 
is  in  use  in  many  places  in  Europe  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
works  in  America  with  some  twenty  converters. 


RECARBONIZATIOX 

30.  General  Remarks. — The  term  recarbonization^  or 
rccarbiirization^  is  used  to  cover  more  than  the  mere  adding 
of  carbon  to  the  metal;  all  the  ordinary  additions,  as  of  man- 
ganese and  silicon  in  different  alloys,  are  included.  Perhaps 
a  more  exact  term  than  recarbonizer  would  be  additions^  but 
the  former  has  the  sanction  of  usage.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
the  metal  the  required  properties  as  to  strength  and  quality, 
and  also  that  it  may  be  handled  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  casting,  rolling,  forging,  etc.  The  metal  in  the 
furnace  or  Bessemer  converter  after  blowing  in  the  condi- 
tion of  almost  pure  iron  (generally  containing  but  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  per  cent,  of  impurities),  is  worthless  for 
practical  purposes  and  requires  the  various  additions, 
depending  on  the  use  to  which  the  steel  is  to  be  put.  The 
recarbonizer  is  not  only  for  the  purj)ose  of  leaving  certain 
amounts  of  carbon,  manganese,  or  silicon  in  the  metal,  but 
also  for  removing  objectionable  compounds  from  it.  These 
are  gases  and  oxides  of  iron  or  other  elements.  Hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  commonly  present  in 
steel,  rendering  it  ti'/A/,  i.  c,  causing  violent  ebullition  of  the 
metal  in  the  furnace,  ladle,  or  molds.  No  theory  as  to 
their  introduction    or  elimination    is   fully   accepted,   their 


effect  being  neutralized  or  their  removal  accomplished  by 
the  additions.  Oxygen,  either  as  the  free  gas  or  in  the  form 
of  oxides — metallic  or  gaseous — is  the  chief  cause  of  wild 
steel,  and  the  recarbonizer,  acting  as  a  deoxidizer,  reduces 
these.  Silicon  and  aluminum  act  in  the  same  way  (but  their 
presence  is  not  usually  desired  in  the  steel  except  in  steel 
castings  or  in  special  steels),  and  are  mostly  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  oxides  in  the  bath, 

31.  The  two  general  methods  of  recarlxmization  are,  in 
the  furnace  or  converter  and  in  the  ladle.  In  the  Bessemer 
process,  it  is  nearly  always  done  in  the  ladle;  the  recar- 
bonizer is  thrown  in  as  the  metal  is  poured,  so  as  to  insure 
a  better  mixture.  In  the  case  of  high-carbon  or  manganese 
steel,  or  where  molten  pig  iron  is  used  to  furnish  the  carbon, 
it  is  frequently  poured  into  the  converter  and  a  low  blast 
turned  on  long  enough  (a  few  seconds)  to  thoroughly  mix  it 
with  the  metal,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  loss  by  the 
blast. 

In  the  open-hearth  process,  a  part  or  all  of  the  recar- 
bonizer is  added  in  the  furnace;  if  in  part,  the  balance  is 
added  in  the  ladle.  In  the  case  of  large  heats,  the  addition 
is  not  heated  whether  thrown  into  the  furnace  or  ladle,  but 
with  small  heats  it  sometimes  is.  In  Bessemer  practice,  it 
is  either  heated  to  redness  for  soft  steel,  or  melted  for  rail 
or  other  steel  high  in  carbon  and  manganese,  where  more  is 
required.  In  general,  when  the  recarbonizer  is  added  to  a 
large  bath  it  is  not  necessary  to  preheat  it;  whereas  with  a 
relatively  small  bath,  as  in  the  Bessemer  or  small  open-hearth 
furnaces,  it  must  be  heated  or  melted,  according  to  the 
amount  to  be  used,  so  as  not  to  appreciably  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal, 

33.  Reearbonlaers. — The  usual  recarbonizers  are; 
(1)  Ferroma»gauesi\  an  alloy  of  manganese,  iron,  and  carbon ; 
(3)  spiigeleisen,  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  the 
amount  of  manganese  is  much  less;  (3)  ferrosilicon,  a  very 
high-silicon  pig  iron;    (J)  silicospiegtl,   a  very   high-silicon 
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spiegeleisen,  or  a  very  high  manganese  ferrosilicon ;  (5)  cdr- 
bfde  of  silicon  (carborundum),  an  alloy  of  carbon  and  silicon 
produced  in  the  electric  furnace. 

The  first  four  are  made  in  a  regular  iron  blast  furnace 
from  properly  selected  ores  and  with  special  manipulation 
of  the  furnace  and  special  burden.  The  fuel  consumption  is 
excessively  high — usually  two  to  three  times  that  required 
for  pig  iron — and  the  output  greatly  reduced,  which,  with 
the  higher  cost  of  the  ores,  explains  their  high  price — from 
three  to  five  times  the  cost  of  pig  iron. 

Table  VIII  gives  analyses  showing  the  usual  range  of  com- 
position of  recarbonizing  alloys. 


TABIiE  VIII 


Alloy 


Ferromanganese . 

Spiegeleisen 

Ferrosilicon 

Silicospiegel 

Silicon  carbide! . . 


Carbon. 
Per  Cent. 

Man- 
j^anese. 

Per  Cent. 

Silicon. 
Per  Cent. 

6.5107.0 

78  to  82 

.3  to  2 

4.0105.0 

12  to  20 

•3  to  3 

1.5  to  2. 5 

I  to  4 

10. 0  to  20 

2.0  to  4.0 

15  to  20 

lo.o  to  15 

62.0 

trace 

35.0 

Phos- 
phorus. 

Per  Cent. 


Sulphur. 
Per  Cent. 


Iron. 
Per  Cent. 


lo.o  to  15 
72.0  to  80 
75.0  to  85 
65.0  to  75 

1-5 


Alloys  above  20  per  cent,  of  manganese  are  usually  classed 
as  ferromanganese ;  below  this,  spiegeleisen.  The  standard 
ferromanganese  is  80  per  cent,  manganese,  and  little  else 
is  used  until  we  come  to  spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent.  In  ferro- 
manganese, between  20  and  80  per  cent,  of  manganese  is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  seldom  at  the  present  time.  Owing 
to  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  sulphur  is  never  beyond  a 
few  thousandths  of  a  per  cent.  Phosphorus  is  governed  by 
the  ores,  but  should  not  exceed  .3  per  cent.,  and  this  gives 
from  .002  to  .003  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  steel. 

Carbide  of  silicon  has  only  been  used  a  few  years,  and 
finds  considerable  application  as  a  source  of  carbon  and 
silicon,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings.  It 
is  always  added  in  the  ladle,  and  produces  a  violent  reaction 
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if  any  considerable  quantity  is  used.  Its  advantages  arc 
that  a  smaller  amount  is  required  for  tbe  same  increase  in 
silicon  or  carbon,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  steel  is 
somewhat  increased  instead  of  lowered,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
metallic  alloys.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  heat  developed 
by  the  combustion  of  silicon  and  carbon,  but  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  releases  a  large 
amount  of  heat.  Owing  to  the  very  high  temperature  at 
which  the  carbide  is  formed  (6,500°  F.),  a  large  amount  of 
energy  is  stored  up  as  latent  heat. 

33.  Recarbonlzatlon  In  the  Furnace. ^This  method 
has  certain  advantages  and  drawbacks,  as  compared  with 
making  the  addition  in  the  ladle.  With  the  heat  ready  to 
tap,  the  recarbonizer  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  and  is 
allowed  a  few  minutes  to  melt  and  mix  with  the  bath.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  practice  that  the  manganese  is  more  thor- 
oughly mixed,  the  bath  is  more  thoroughly  deoxidized,  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  is  not  lowered,  and  the  metal  is 
quieter  and  less  likely  to  irregularities  in  casting.  Against 
this  claim  there  is  said  to  be  a  greater  loss  of  manganese, 
silicon,  etc.,  than  when  the  recarbonizer  is  added  to  the 
ladle.  The  loss  will  depend  on  conditions  of  the  bath  and 
time  in  the  furnace  before  tapping.  A  bath  containing  a 
large  amount  of  oxygen  will  oxidize  more  manganese  or 
silicon  than  one  nearly  free  from  solid  or  gaseous  oxides.  A 
higher  temperature,  with  other  conditions  constant,  will 
also  cause  a  greater  loss.  In  making  high-manganese  steel, 
the  actual  weight  lost  is  more,  but  the  percentage  of  loss 
remains  fairly  constant,  but  increases  somewhat  for  diffrr- 
ent  amounts  in  the  finished  steel,  i.  e..  when  other  condi- 
tirms  affecting  the  loss  of  manganese  remain  the  same.  In 
the  acid  open-hearth  practice,  the  manganese  is  generally 
about  all  burned  out  of  the  bath,  while  in  basic  practice  it 
will  seldom  be  reduced  below  .  1  per  cent,  and  mav  be  as  high 
as  .22  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  amount  in  the  melting 
stock — mainly  the  pig  iron.  The  recarbonizing  loss  in  the 
acid  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  basic  work,  but  for  both  ii 
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may  be  taken  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  added. 
No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  given  for  the  amount  of  ferro- 
manganese  to  be  added  for  a  given  percentage  in  the  steel, 
as  the  conditions  stated  above  affect  the  loss,  and  the  melter 
is  guided  by  the  conditions  of  the  bath,  the  time  in  furnace, 
and  the  results  from  previous  heats.  The  following  examples 
from  actual  practice  show  the  amount  used : 

1.  A  32,000-pound  charge  in  an  acid-process  furnace  was 
taken,  and  from  .36  to  .4  per  cent,  of  manganese  was  wanted 
in  the  steel.  To  effect  this,  250  pounds  of  80-per-cent. 
ferromanganese  (which  equals  200  pounds  of  metallic  man- 
ganese) was  added  to  the  charge  in  the  furnace.  Assuming 
a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  of  manganese,  we  have  .  (iO  X  200,  or 
120  pounds  of  metallic  manganese  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
bath;  120  ^  32,000  =  .00375,  or  .375  per  cent,  of  manga- 
nese in  steel  by  calculation,  allowing  a  loss  of  40  per  cent. ; 
the  analyses  showed  from  .30  to  .4  per  cent,  of  manganese 
on  a  large  number  of  heats,  showing  that  the  allowance  of 
40  per  cent,  loss  was  correct  in  this  case. 

2.  With  the  same  charge,  from  .28  to  .3  per  cent,  of 
manganese  was  wanted.  175  pounds  of  8()-per-cent.  ferro- 
manganese, equal  to  140  pounds  of  metallic  manganese,  was 
used.  Taking  the  loss  at  40  per  cent.,  leaves  GO  per  cent., 
or  140  X.  60  =  84  pounds  of  manganese  to  be  absorbed. 
84  -T-  32,000=  .0020,  or  .20  per  cent,  of  manganese  (calcu- 
lated percentage);  the  steel  analyzed  from  .28  to  .3  per 
cent,  manganese.  Taking  .29  per  cent,  as  an  average,  then 
32,000  pounds  X  .0021^  =  93  pounds  of  manganese  in  the 
steel.  140  pounds  (the  total  manganese  added)  less  93  pounds 
(the  amount  actually  in  the  steel)  leaves  47  pounds,  or  34  per 
cent,  of  manganese  lost. 

As  stated,  the  loss  of  manganese  in  basic  practice  is  less 
than  in  acid;  the  following  heats  illustrate  this: 

3.  The  heat  is  75,000  pounds;  .38  to  .42  per  cent,  of 
manganese  is  wanted  in  the  steel ;  400  pounds  of  80-per-cent. 
ferromanganese,  equivalent  to  320  pounds  of  metallic  man- 
ganese, was  added.     In  this  case  allowance  must  be  made  for 


.1  percent,  of  residual  manganese  in  the  bath,  so  that  there 
is  required  from  the  ferromanganese  75.WIO  pounds  X  .003, 
or  235  pounds  of  manganese.  330  pounds  of  manganese 
added  less  323  pounds  absorbed  leaves  95  pounds,  or  30  per 
cent,  of  manganese  lost. 

4.  This  heat  also  is  75,000  pounds,  but  from  .58  to  ,(i2  per 
cent,  of  manganese  is  wanted.  (ioO  pounds  of  SO-per-cent. 
ferromanganese,  equivalent  to  530  pounds  of  metallic  man- 
ganese, was  added.  In  this  case  the  bath  contained  .15  per 
cent,  of  residual  manganese;  .GO  per  cent,  less  .15  per 
cent,  equals  .45  per  cent,  of  manganese  required  from  the 
ferromanganese,  or  338  pounds.  520  pounds  added  less 
3.'IS  pounds  in  the  steel,  leaves  182  pounds,  or  3a  per  cent,  of 
manganese  lost. 

Table  IX  shows  the  manganese  additions  and  losses  for 
the  four  heats  just  given. 
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Numbers  3  and  4  had,  respectively,  .1  and  .15per  cent,  of 
manganese  left  in  the  bath;  figures  are  given  to  the  second 
place,  or  the  nearest  whole  number.  The  larger  the  amount 
of  manganese  added,  the  greater  is  the  loss  when  other  con- 
ditions remain  uniform.  This  is  shown  in  the  table,  as  well 
as  the  greater  loss  for  acid  heats.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  a  definite  statement  on  these  points  or  as  to  the 
amount  of  manganese  to  be  used  for  a  given  percentage  in 
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the  steel.  To  go  further,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ordinary 
loss  of  manganese  when  added  in  the  furnace  is  from  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  which  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  varia- 
tions in  the  practice,  melting  conditions,  etc. 

34.  Recarbonlzation  In  the  I^wlle. — In  the  Bessemer 
process  the  recarbonization  is  done  in  the  ladie  entirely  for 
soft  steel  and  almost  entirely  for  high-carbon  steel.  In 
the  acid  or  the  basic  open-hearth  practice,  many  steel 
makers  prefer  to  make  all  the  addition  in  the  furnace,  while 
many  others  add  a  part  of  the  ferromanganese  in  the  fur- 
nace anil  a  part  in  the  ladle,  generally  about  half  in  each; 
the  latter,  while  not  universal,  is  the  mure  general  practice; 
a  few  add  the  entire  amoimt  in  the  ladle. 

35.  Lose  of  Mjin^ranE»«e. — With  manganese,  the  only 
advantage  of  recarbonizing  in  the  ladle  is  the  economy,  as 
the  loss  is  less  and  may  be  taken  at  from  15  to  ;)ll  per  cent., 
or  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  furnace.  The  fer- 
romanganese is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame  and 
much  less  to  the  slag,  and  the  action  of  the  metal  must  be 
less  vigorous  in  the  ladle  than  in  the  furnace;  all  of  which 
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go  to  explain  tlif  smaller  loss.  For  medium-  and  large-size 
open-hearth  heats  the  recarbonizer  is  not  usually  heated, 
but  thrown  into  the  ladle,  so  as  to  mix  with  the  stream  of 
metal.     Occ^isionally  it  will  be  heated  to  redness,  or  always 


so  when  tlir  amount  is  excessive  in  ihe  case  of  high-mani;*- 
ncHc  or  silicon  steel.  Tabic  X  shows  a  record  of  heats  retar- 
bonixed  in  the  hidle. 

Heats  3  and  4  retained,  respectively,  .08  and  ,14  percent. 
of  mangancM  in  tlie  bath. 

36.  Iamoi  of  ftllU-on.^In  steel  castings,  or  other  steel 
requiring  an  addition  of  silicon,  it  may  be  added  in  the  fur- 
nace or  ladle  in  ih«  form  of  any  of  the  silicon  alloys  men- 
tioned under  "  Recarbonizers. "  Iti  the  Bessemer  process  it  is 
usually  added  in  the  ladle,  but  may  be  thrown  into  the  cun- 
verier  with  a  gentle  blast  on  for  a  few  seconds,  as  it  is  oxi- 
dized very  quickly.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  cold  heats 
or  casting  heats  wanted  excessively  hot.  The  loss  of  silicon 
in  the  ves^^l  or  furnace  depends  mainly  on  the  time  in  the 
bath,  and  is  subject  to  wider  variations  than  is  manganese,  as 
silicon  is  more  readily  attacked  than  manganese.  It  maybe 
taken  approximately  at  fiO  per  cent,  of  the  amount  added, 
and  working  under  unifimn  conditions,  is  readily  controlled, 
but  variations  in  the  practice  of  different  plants  give  differ- 
ent results.  In  the  basic  proci^ss  the  loss  is  higher  than  Id 
the  acid,  owing  to  the  slag  having  a  greater  affinity  for  5t£>,. 
If  it  is  added  in  the  ladle,  the  loss  is  much  less  (from  25  to 
40  per  cent.).  In  using  carbide  of  silicon,  the  Joss  is  from  50 
'<>  (iO  per  cent,  of  the  silicon, 

37,  Control  of  Carlwn. — So  far  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  carbon.  A  certain  amount  is  added  with  the  ferro- 
manganese,  the  use  of  an  ftO-per-cent.  ferromanganese  rais- 
ing the  manganese  about  13  to  15  times  as  much  as  the 
carbon;  while  spiegeleiseii  will  give  3  or  4  times,  owing  to 
the  lower  ratio  of  manganese  to  carbon.  While  80-per-cent. 
ferromanganese  may  be  used  in  recarbonizing  all  grades  of 
steel,  its  distinctive  use  is  for  .soft  steel,  where  the  desired 
manganese  content  can  be  given  without  raising  the  carbon 
appreciably.  To  get  the  carbon  wanted,  when  above  very 
soft  steel,  molten  pig  metal  was  formerly  poured  into  the  con- 
verter, and  in  the  open-hearth  the  heat  was  caught  coming 
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down,  i.  e.,  at  about  the  desired  carbon,  or  pig  iron  added 
to  the  bath.  In  Bessemer  practice,  this  method  is  largely 
followed  yet  for  rails  and  other  high-carbon  steel.  The 
steel  is  blown  down  soft,  i.  e.,  practically  all  the  carbon 
burned  out  (down  to  .05  or  .08  per  cent,  of  carbon),  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  melted  spiegeleisen  and  pig  iron  poured 
in  and  the  converter  turned  over  to  mix  the  addition,  or  the 
latter  may  be  poured  into  the  ladle  at  the  same  time  as  the 
blown  metal  and  the  mixing  accomplished  there. 

38,  An  alternate  method  is  the  adding  of  solid  carbon  in 
the  form  of  crushed  coke  or  anthracite.  This  is  the  Darby 
method  of  recarbonizing,  but  the  name  of  the  inventor 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  although  it 
was  only  developed  in  1888.  The  coke  or  coal  is  weighed 
into  ordinary  paper  sacks  of  a  weight  that  each  sackful  will 
give  .01  or  .02  percent,  of  carbon  to  the  steel;  these  are 
then  thrown  into  the  ladle  as  the  steel  is  poured.  About 
one-half  the  carbon  is  absorbed  by  the  steel,  this  depending 
somewhat  on  the  temperature — a  very  hot  heat  taking  up 
more  than  a  cold  one.  In  the  open-hearth  the  practice 
varies  between  (1)  tapping  when  the  carbon  has  been  boiled 
down  a  few  points  (hundredths  of  a  per  cent.)  below  that 
wanted  in  the  finished  steel,  and  (2)  boiling  the  heat  down  to 
about  .1  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  recarbonizing  back  in  the 
ladle  with  coke  or  anthracite.  In  making  high-carbon  steel 
in  the  open-hearth,  say  from  .5  to  1  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
the  second  method  is  not  practicable  for  all  the  carbon,  and 
the  heat  is  always  caught  coming  down  and  only  a  part  or 
none  added,  as  required.  Usually,  it  is  not  attempted  to 
make  steel  over  .40  per  cent,  carbon  by  adding  all  the  carbon 
in  the  ladle  when  the  heat  has  been  blown  (in  the  Bessemer) 
or  boiled  down  (in  the  open-hearth)  soft,  i.  e. ,  to  about  .1  per 
cent,  carbon,  which  means  recarbonizing  about  .»5  per  cent. 
The  heat  may  be  tapped,  of  course,  between  that  wanted 
in  the  steel  and  .1  per  cent,  carbon,  and  whatever  coke  or 
anthracite  is  needed  is  added  in  the  ladle.  Table  XI  shows 
the  additions  in  the  ladle  for  carbon,  loss,  etc. 
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TABLE  XI 
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PerCHii. 
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bo.ooa 
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.90 
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S6 
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.10 
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The  amount  added  will  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  per- 
centage of  manganese  in  the  steel  and  whether  furnished  by 
ferromanganese  or  spiegeleisen,  the  latter  adding  more  car- 
bon for  the  same  amount  of  manganese  than  ferromanga- 
nese. In  the  above  table,  .03  per  cent,  carbon  is  allowed 
for  the  ferromanganese  used.  The  coal  or  coke  contained 
85  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

TABLE  XII 


Weight  of 

Wanted 

in  Steel 

Amount  Added  to  Heat 

Carbon. 

Manganese. 

Spiegeleisen. 

Pig  Iron. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

10,000 

■30 

■65 

40  a 

150 

.6.000 

■45 

.70 

650 

900 

aa,ooo 

.40 

■75 

1.000 

Soo 

22,000 

■50 

.90 

1,200 

I. ISO 

32,000 

•45 

.80 

1,500 

t.500 

32.000 

■50 

1  00 

i.Soo 

1,400 

39.  Table  XII  shows  the  amount  of  liquid  pig  iron  or 
spiegeleisen  used  to  recarbonize — generally  used  in  Besse- 
mer plants  making  rails  or  other  high-carbon  steel  regularly. 
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In  this  case  spiegeleisen  is  preferred  as  a  source  of  manga- 
nese, owing  to  the  higher  carbon  per  unit  of  manganese. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  is  absorbed,  as  it  is  already 
in  solution  and  only  has  to  mix  with  the  larger  body  of  blown 
metal  and  no  chemical  action  or  absorption  has  to  take 
place;  the  loss  of  manganese  is  less  than  if  added  cold  or 
only  heated  to  redness.  The  carbon  is  taken  at  about 
.08  per  cent,  in  blown  metal;  spiegeleisen,  6  per  cent. 
carbon,  20  per  cent,  manganese;  pig  iron,  3.5  per  cent. 
carbon. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weights  of  the  recar- 
bonizing  additions  are  subject  to  change,  as  results  ob- 
tained are  higher  or  lower  than  wanted,  and  working  con- 
ditions— temperature,  pig  iron,  blowing,  and  manner  in 
which  additions  are  made  —  affect  loss  of  carbon  and 
manganese. 


40.  Use  of  Alunilniiin. — Metallic  aluminum  is  very 
generally  used  for  quieting  basic  steel  and,  to  some  e.ttent, 
acid  steel  also.  It  acts  as  a  deoxidizer  and  belongs  under 
recarbonizers  in  the  general  use  of  the  term.  100  parts  of 
oxygen  combines  with  87-5  parts  of  silicon;  100  parts  of  oxy- 
gen combines  with  ll'^  parts  of  aluminum;  100  parts  of 
oxygen  combines  with  344  parts  of  manganese.  While  a 
given  amount  of  silicon  will  combine  with  more  oxygen  than 
the  same  amount  of  aluminum,  the  latter  has  a  much  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  under  the  conditions  and  is  therefore  the 
more  powerful  deoxidizer;  but  it  is  the  least  apt  to  remain 
in  the  steel  if  oxides  or  free  oxygen  are  present.  It  is  always 
added  in  the  ladle  or  molds,  from  i  to  5  ounces  per  ton  being 
used.  If  much  above  this  is  added,  it  causes  too  rapid  solidi- 
fication and  defects  from  piping  and  cracking.  In  addition 
to  removing  gases  and  making  the  steel  quiet,  it  has  the 
property  of  rapidly  permeating  the  entire  mass  of  the  steel, 
which  causes  other  elements  to  alloy  more  uniformly,  pre- 
venting or  lessening  segregation ;  it  gives  sounder  ingot  tops, 
thus  lessening  the  loss  as  scrap;  and  it  also  slightly  increases 
the  strength  of  the  steel. 


THE  CRUCIBLE    PKOCESS 

41.  Genenil  Remarks. — The  crucible  process  is  the 
oldest  and  simplest  of  the  three  principal  ones,  both  in  appa- 
ratus employed  and  in  manipulation.  It  consists  essentially 
in  melting  the  stock  in  a.  crucible  set  in  a  bed  of  coke  nr 
anthracite  on  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  or  shaft  furnace.  It 
may  be  broadly  defined  as  melting  an  iron  either  high  in 
carbon,  requiring  no  recarbonizer,  or  melting  one  low  in 
carbon,  demanding  recarbonization.  A  number  of  melting 
holes  are  constructed  together  and  connected  by  flues  to  a 
stack,  thus  forming  the  furnace.  At  present,  it  may  be  said 
that  practically  all  crucible-steel  melting  furnaces  are  of 
the  Siemens  regenerative  gas  type. 

45i.  Crucible  Furnace. — The  furnace  contains  from 
two  to  twenty  holes,  taking  four  or  six  crucibles  each.  Each 
hole  has  its  own  gas  and  air  regenerators,  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  separate  furnace,  but  all  the  holes  of  a  furnace  have 
a  common  stack  and  main  flues.  Sometimes  separate  valves 
for  controlling  the  gas  and  air  to  each  set  of  checkers  arc 
provided,  but  more  commonly  the  one  set.  c  for  gas  and  </ 
for  air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  are  put  in  for  the  entire  furnace. 
The  dampers  /  are  placed  in  the  air  and  gas  flues  to  the 
stack.  Fig.  8  (<?)  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  furnace  and 
pair  of  regenerators,  a'  for  air  and  g'  for  gas  on  each  side 
of  a  melting  hole;  /  and/'  are  gas  and  air  ports,  respect- 
ively; /  are  flues  under  checkers  leading  to  the  stack. 
Fig.  6  (^)  is  a  longitudinal  section  on  the  line  A  B,  showing 
four  melting  holes,  the  gas  and  air  valves  a  and  g;  respect- 
ively, and  stack  s.  Each  hole  e>  has  two  or  three  (the  latter 
number  in  the  figure)  movable  arched  coverings,  or  bHUgsj, 
of  firebrick  held  by  clamps,  which  are  lifted  by  hooks  sus- 
pended on  a  trolley  for  charging  and  drawing  the  crucibles. 
Six  or  eight  inches  of  coke  dust  is  placed  on  the  bottom  ff 
each  melting  hole,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  hole  A,  so  that 
if  a  crucible  breaks,  the  steel  runs  into  the  vault  v  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  furnace;  this  is  cleaned  out  at  the 


'  ^geaerally.  In  America,  graphite  crucibles  are  exclusively 
LnsAd.  They  cost  more  than  clay,  but  last  longer  and  are 
iger,  thus  allowing  larger  ones  to  be  used.  The  clay 
Fcriiclble   is   held   to   be   tougher   at   a   steel-melting   heat. 
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but  is  very  weak  when  cold,  the  walls  not  standing  the 
sudden  contraction  as  well  as  the  graphite,  and  if  used 
over,  must  be  returned  to  the  furnace 
as  suon  as  the  charge  is  poured.  They 
are  more  apt  to  break  in  the  fur- 
nace also,  causing  a  greater  loss  of 
steel  from  this  source.  Crucibles  ordi- 
narily hold  from  80  to  125  pounds; 
the  walls  are  from  1  to  1 J  inches  thick. 
The  dimensions  of  a  100-pound  cru- 
cible are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  lite 
of  a  graphite  crucible  is  from  3  to 
8  heats  usually,  and  frequently  only 
one.  This  depends  on  a  number  of  circumstances;  the 
quality  of  the  crucible,  depending  on  the  materials  and 
manufacture ;  the  kind  of  steel  melted ;  they  having  a  longer 
life  with  high-carlxtn  steel;  whether  plunged  into  a  very 
hot  furnace  or  brought  up  more  gradually;  and  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  puller  out  in  drawing, 

44.  Materials  of  Which  Crucibles  Are  Made. — Cru- 
cibles are  made  from  a  mixture  of  about  50  per  cent,  graphite, 
;i.^  to  40  per  cent,  clay,  and  the  balance  sand.  This  varies 
with  the  practice  of  the  manufacturer,  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  and  somewhat  with  the  results  desired.  Graphite 
is  the  well-known  mineral  quite  widely  distributed.  It  is  a 
form  of  carbon.  The  best  is  the  Ceylon  graphite,  but 
much  native  graphite  is  used.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
The  Ceylon  product  is  the  most  valuable,  not  only  owing  to 
higher  purity,  but  the  laminated,  or  elastic,  fibrous  struc- 
ture serves  to  bind  the  matrix  of  clay  more  firmly  than  ihe 
amorphous  graphite,  which  is  held  to  give  much  infcriot 
results.  It  should  be  ground  rather  fine,  as  if  left  too  coarse 
the  crucible  may  become  porous;  if  too  fine,  the  walls  are  too 
dense  and  it  does  not  expand  or  contract  so  quickly  whea 
exposed  to  sudden  heating  or  cooling,  and  cracking  results; 
heat  is  conducted  more  slowly  also. 
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Table  XIII  gives  the  analyses  of  several  samples  of  graph- 
ite. The  more  impure  graphite  is  concentrated  by  dressing, 
consisting  in  air  floating  or  treating  by  wet  methods.  The 
impurities  accompanying  it  are  generally  iron  pyrites, 
gneiss,  or  limestone. 

TABIiE    XIII 


Source 


German  (raw) 

German  (dressed) 


Carbon. 
Per  Cent. 


Ceylon ! . . . .      99. 68 

Canada 9763 

53.80 
89.20 


Ash. 
Per  Cent. 


.21 
1.78 


Volatile 
Matter. 

Per  Cent. 

.11 
.59 


Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  the  clay  used  in  crucible 
making  has  been  imported  from  Europe,  although  some 
New  Jersey,  but  more  particularly  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
clays  have  had  a  limited  use.  There  appears  no  good 
reason  from  composition  and  properties  why  many  of  our 
native  clays  should  not  be  used.  As  in  many  other  indus- 
trial enterprises,  the  manufacturer  is  influenced  by  preju- 
dice and  tradition.  Kaolin  is  used  to  give  the  proper 
fusibility  to  the  mixture.  Good  crucible  clay  must  be  strong 
and  plastic  as  well  as  refractory.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum 
with  small  percentages  of  other  bases  and  a  large  amount 
of  combined  water,  which  gives  the  plasticity.  The  objec- 
tionable constituents  are  oxide  of  iron,  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
earths,  as  they  all  reduce  the  refractory  qualities. 

Table  XIV  gives  analyses  of  standard  clays  and  kaolins 
used  in  crucible  making. 

Of  these  samples,  number  1  was  the  famous  Crown  brand 
from  Kluengenberg,  Germany;  2  and  3,  the  Rhenish  clay, 
Germany;  4,  the  Meisner  clay,  Germany;  5,  kaolin  from 
Staten  Island ;  and  6,  kaolin  from  Brandy  wine,  Pennsylvania. 


The  sand  used  is  the  ordinary  fire,  or  silica,  sand  having 
from  95  to  SH  per  cent,  of  silica  with  small  amounts  of 
alumina,  alkaline  earths,  or  combined  water.  Oxide  of  iron 
and  alkalies  are  the  most  detrimental  constituents,  as  they 
lower  the  fusing  point,  if  present  beyond  a  small  amount. 


TABLE  XIV 


ii 

^1 

Hi 

kit 

'i 

i^i 

gi 

, 

59.  so 

25.40 

i.;i 

■  Sa 

43 

8.34 

4-14 

3 

46.99 

30.04 

a.  14 

■S9 

55 

it.fiq 

4.18 

3.00 

.Si 

3 

45-S3 

3<>.iS 

■'5 

50 

10.48 

5.82 

i.Ti 

4 

54-51 

3'-43 

.f>8 

-04 

41 

12.37 

1^ 

5 

BS.J4 

11.20 

■7* 

"7 

-45 

l.li 

b 

65.80 

M.09 

i.sa 

■"7 

3» 

709 

.19 

>  3i 

45.     Manuracture    of  Crucibles.  —  This    includes    the 

four  processes  of  mixing,  molding,  drying,  and  burning.    The 
ingredients  are  mixed   by  paste  mixers  and   clay-working 
machinery  to  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  mass,  water  being 
added  to  temper  it  properly ;  the  batch  when  ready  for  moid-    ] 
ing  contains  about  'Z'i  per  cent,  of  water. 

Molding  was  formerly  a  hand  operation,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  mostly  done  by  various  machines,  jigs,  presses,  etc. 
The  shapes,  being  quite  simple,  are  readily  formed  by  molds 
and  shapers  with  the  machines. 

The  drying  of  the  green  crucibles  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully, as  the  shrinkage  is  so  great  it  may  so  distort  the 
crucible  as  to  render  it  useless  or  crack  it.  The  average 
shrinkage  is  about  5  per  cent,  from  the  water  used  in  mixing, 
but  mostly  from  the  combined  water  of  the  clay. 

The  burning  requires  the  same  care  as  the  drying,  and 
may  be  considered  the  final  stage  of  the  latter.  It  is  done 
in  some  of  the  types  of  pottery  kilns,  the  fuel  being  wood, 
gas,  or  coal ;  if  the  last,  the  sulphur  must  not  be  excessive,  or 
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the  crucibles  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  its  absorption. 
They  are  usually  in  the  kiln  5  or  6  days — being  fired  at  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  for  about  3,  and  the  kiln  or  oven 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  for  2  or  3  days.  The  temperature 
reaches  about  750°  or  800°  C.  (say  1,400°  or  1,500°  F.),  and  is 
only  required  to  take  the  entire  shrinkage  out  of  the  clay. 
Coming  from  the  kiln,  the  crucibles  have  a  color  ranging 
from  a  gray  to  a  dark  drab,  depending  partly  on  the  tem- 
perature, but  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  flame  main- 
tained— if  oxidizing  to  any  extent  the  graphite  will  be 
burned  from  the  surface,  giving  the  light  color  of  the  clay 
body;  if  a  reducing  flame  was  kept  during  the  firing,  the 
crucibles  will  be  darker  colored,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  graphite  oxidized.  Kilns  are  constructed  to  admit  as 
little  air  as  possible  in  excess  of  that  required  to  effect  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel,  so  as  to  reduce  the  oxidizing  effect  on 
the  crucibles. 

46.  Crucible  Charge. — The  materials  for  making  cru- 
cible steel  are  chiefly  puddled  iron  and  wrought  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  together  with  the  necessary  amount  of  carbon, 
usually  charcoal ;  manganese,  as  ferromanganese  or  oxide  of 
manganese ;  or  other  additions.  Blister  steel,  made  by  the 
cementation  process  of  soaking  iron  bars  with  carbon  in  a 
converting  furnace  at  a  red  heat,  was  originally  used,  and  is 
even  yet  to  a  small  extent  in  America,  and  quite  largely  in 
the  original  home  of  crucible-steel  making,  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. It  is  also  held  that  the  very  highest  grade  of  crucible 
steel  can  only  be  produced  from  blister  steel  made  from 
the  purest  Swedish  irons,  even  though  other  iron  or  soft 
steel  may  be  produced  of  the  same  composition.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this,  and  it 
has  been  attributed  to  prejudice  and  usage  handed  down 
through  many  years.  As  those  best  competent  to  judge, 
and  to  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  use  other  stock,  insist 
that  the  higher  priced  Swedish  irons  give  better  tool  steel, 
the  fact  can  only  be  accepted,  with  the  statement  that  our 
methods  of  examination  are  not  perfect  enough — whether 


chemical,  physical,  or  microscopical — to  show  us  the  distinc- 
tions or  combinations  that  give  this  superiority.  Compara- 
tively little  of  the  latter  stock  is  used  in  this  country  in 
crucible  melting,  but  the  fact  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  brought  out  prominently.  The  materials  are  usually  very 
low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  none  is  removed;  it  is 
an  acid  process,  although  basic  crucibles  have  been  used 
together  with  a  basic  slag  to  effect  purification,  but  this  has 
scarcely  been  more  than  an  experiment,  and  has  no  promise 
of  commercial  value  or  technical  importance. 

The  crucible  is  carefully  filled  with  the  stock  while  cold 
and  then  inserted  into  the  melting  hole.  The  practice  in 
England  is  to  first  place  the  crucible  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  it  has  been  heated  somewhat,  to  introduce  the  charge 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  funnel.  As  clay  crucibles  are  gen- 
erally used  there,  this  allows  a  preliminary  test  before 
charging  anddefective  ones  may  be  thrown  out. 

Packing  the  cold  crucible  outside  the  furnace  allows  tlic 
stock  to  be  more  carefully  placed,  the  larger  pieces  and  the 
charcoal  for  carbonizing  and  any  oxide  of  manganese  or 
ferromanganese  used  on  the  bottom;  the  smaller  and  closer 
fitting  pieces  are  packed  on  top  and  likely  serve  to  keep  any 
gases  from  penetrating  into  the  metal;  also  oxygen  from 
the  charcoal,  lessening  the  loss  of  the  latter.  The  crucible 
is  then  set  in  the  melting  hole  by  means  of  tongs.  In  the 
regenerative  furnace  they  are  set  directly  on  the  coke- 
breeze  covering  the  bottom,  or  in  a  shaft  furnace  tbey  are 
partially  embedded  in  the  glowing  anthracite  or  coke. 

47,  Melting — This  is  generally  divided  into  the  sub- 
divisions of  nii-lting  and  killing,  or  dmd-nielting.  With  the 
crucible  in  the  melting  hole,  a  cover  is  put  on  it  to  keep 
out  the  gases.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  gradually 
brought  up.  if  a  gas  furnace,  by  adjusting  the  gas  and  air 
supply,  and  draft,  if  necessary,  to  give  the  proper  melting 
conditions.  In  the  case  of  a  coke  hole,  the  solid  fuel  is  piled 
up  around  the  crucible  to  its  top;  if  coke,  it  must  be  replen- 
ished two  or  three  times  during  melting;  anthracite,  owing 
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to  its  compact  structure,  does  not  have  to  be  renewed  for 
one  melting.  When  the  melter  judges  the  charge  about 
melted,  the  covers  are  removed  and  the  contents  of  the 
crucibles  examined  to  see  their  condition.  The  trained  eye 
of  the  meiter  at  once  recognizes  the  condition  of  the  steel. 
whether  completely  melted  or  if  the  temperature  is  too  high 
or  too  low,  and  adjusts  the  furnace  conditions  accordingly. 
Sometimes  the  eye  alone  is  depended  on  for  temperature,  or 
a  light  iron  rod  is  introduced  and  stirred  around  in  the 
metal,  as  in  the  open-hearth  process.  If  the  metal  is  very 
hot.  little  or  no  stee!  adheres  to  the  rod  or  it  may  be  melted 
off  sharply  at  the  end;  if  cold,  the  metal  is  sluggish  and 
pasty,  building  up  on  the  rod  and  adhering  to  it  when  with- 
drawn. 


48.  KtllinfCi  or  Deod- Mel  ting. — This  is  simply  holding 
the  steel  at  a  melting  temperature  until  a  change  occurs  that 
gives  sound  ingots  or  castings.  The  change  is  doubtless  the 
simple  one  of  the  gases  being  boiled  out  of  solution  in  the 
metal.  This  action  is  probably  assisted  by  the  absorption 
of  silicon  reduced  by  carbon  from  the  Si'O,  of  the  crucible 
walls.  The  effect  of  killing  is  also  held  to  be  that  the  silicon 
absorbed  increases  the  power  of  the  metal  to  hold  gas  in 
solution,  enabling  it  to  retain  while  solidifying  any  gas  in 
the  molten  steel.  This  last  explanation,  while  given  by  high 
authority,  cannot  be  held  to  be  proved  or  better  grounded 
than  the  simpler  one  of  boiling  out  any  gas  in  solution.  The 
latter  is  commonly  accepted  by  practical  steel  metallurgists. 

The  melting  time  is  usually  from  3J  to  3  hours.  This 
depends  on  a  number  of  conditions,  but  principally 
(I)  whether  hard  or  soft  steel  is  being  made — soft  (low- 
carbon)  steel  may  require  J  hour  longer  for  melting  than 
hard  (high-carbon)  steel,  as  the  wrought-iron  or  other  very 
low-carbon  stock  of  the  former  melts  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  high-carbon  stock;  (2)  the  presence  of 
manganese  as  oxide  or  in  the  metallic  state  shortens  the 
time;  (3)  the  furnace  and  its  manipulation;  (4)  to  a  less 
extent  than  the  preceding,  the  character  of  the  stock  aside 


from  its  composition,  size  of  pieces,  packing,  etc.  ;lhe 
crucible — thickness  of  walls,  their  composition,  etc. 

There  is  no  absolute  line  between  the  melting  proper  and 
the  killing,  as  this  is  interpreted  by  the  judgment  of  the 
melter,  and  the  two  periods  overlap  to  some  extent.  Kill- 
ing usually  takes  from  J  to  1  hour — it  may  be  longer  or 
shorter,  depending  on  conditions.  Other  conditions  being 
the  same,  the  hotter  the  furnace,  the  shorter  is  the  time 
required  for  the  killing;  the  purer  the  steel,  the  longer  is 
the  time  required,  doubtless  owing  to  the  higher  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  bring  the  desired  condition,  which  may 
be  merely  the  question  of  an  ebullition  to  get  the  gases  out; 
the  lower  the  charge  is  in  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon, 
manganese,  or  carbon,  the  more  heat  is  required  to  give  the 
same  degree  of  boil,  The  entire  time  in  the  furnace  from 
charging  to  drawing  is  generally  from  2i  to  34  hours,  so 
that  three  charges  are  usually  melted  each  12-hour  shift,  or 
turn,  some  little  time  being  required  between  drawing  and 
a  subsequent  charging  for  teeming  and  some  fiising  of  the 
coke  bottom  in  most  cases. 

49.  TeemlnsTi  or  I'onrlng, — This  operation  is  accom- 
plished by  lifting  the  crucibles  out  of  the  melting  holes  by 

suitable  tongs,  picking  them  up  with  another  pair,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  molds  for  ingots  or  castings.  It  is  done  almost 
universally  by  manual  labor  and  is  some  of  the  hardest  and 
hottest  work  of  steel  manufacture,  as  the  "  pullerout  "  must 
straddle  the  melting  hole  while  withdrawing  the  crucible. 
Cranes  with  special  tongs  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
for  charging  and  drawing;  their  use  is  not  yet  common, 
however,  but  will  undoubtedly  become  so.  The  molds  are 
of  a  size  to  hold  the  contents  of  one  or  several  crucibles,  in 
the  case  of  larger  ingots,  or  a  number  of  crucibles  poured 
into  one  casting.  Crucible-steel  ingots  of  90  tons  have  been 
made  at  the  Krupp  Works,  Germany,  requiring  some 
3,000  hundred-pound  crucibles.  In  such  a  case,  the  most 
careful  selection  of  the  stock  is  essential  to  insure  uniformity 
of  the  ingot;  and  perfect  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
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large  number  of  men,  so  as  to  have  the  teeming  done  with 
sufficient  promptness.  Such  ingots  are  made  only  there, 
and  are  used  for  armor  plate.  Many  others  of  large  size  are 
made  for  high-grade  forgings,  such  as  engine  shafts,  .pro- 
peller shafts,  and  other  marine  forgings,  also  guns  and 
gun  forgings.  In  America,  such  materials  requiring  large 
masses  of  steel  are  always  made  of  open-hearth  steel.  In 
the  ordinary  crucible  shop,  making  tool  steel  mainly,  the 
ingots  are  about  3  or  4^  inches  square  and  the  weight  of 
one  or  more  crucibles  full.  The  molds  are  split  lengthwise 
and  held  together  by  rings  keyed  on.  Before  teeming  and 
while  separated  they  are  smoked  by  burning  rosin,  coal  tar, 
or  a  smoky  gas  flame ;  this  acts  as  a  mold  wash  and  gives  a 
better  surfaced  ingot, 

60.  The  loss  in  melting  is  very  low — the  least  of  any 
steel  process — usually  being  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  metal  charged.  The  cost  of  melting  is  the  highest 
of  any  process,  approximately  from  ^5  to  $G  per  ton,  or 
from  three  to  five  times  the  labor  cost  in  the  Bessemer  or 
open-hearth  process.  The  fuel  consumption  is  high  com- 
pared with  the  latter,  about  1  pound  of  coal  as  producer  gas 
per  pound  of  steel,  or  about  15,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
per  ton  of  steel  melted;  approximately,  three  times  the 
amount  required  for  open-hearth  melting.  The  above  fac- 
tors, together  with  the  limited  output  and  the  higher  priced 
melting  stock  that  must  be  used,  explains  the  comparatively 
limited  field  of  crucible  steel,  which  is  restricted  to  purposes 
where  the  first  cost  of  the  steel  can  be  ignored — mainly  tools, 
fine  springs,  saws,  files,  fine  machinery  parts,  etc. 

61.  Huperiority  of  Crucible  Steel. — While  no  fully 
satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  for  the  superiority  of 
crucible  over  other  grades  of  steel  of  like  composition,  the 
causes  generally  given  are:  (1)  The  purer  stock  melted; 
(2)  as  the  crucil)le  is  covered  during  the  melting,  the  gases 
from  the  fire  have  very  little  chance  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
metal. 


It  seems  safe  to  say  that  to  the  conditions  of  melting  are 
principally  due  the  finer  quality  of  crucible  steel.  In  regard 
to  the  purer  stock,  there  can  be  no  direct  comparison  with 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
either  from  the  usual  crucible  slock  without  the  use  of  other 
materials.  But  in  the  crucible  process  the  melting  recep- 
tacle is  closed  and  all  gases  are  largely  kept  from  the  steel, 
whereas  in  the  Bessemer  process  the  air  is  blown  through 
the  molten  metal,  exposing  it  to  the  o,\ygen  and  nitrogen  o( 
the  blast,  the  solid  and  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  absorbed,  affecting  the  prop- 
erties of  the  steel.  In  the  open-hearth  process  much  the 
same  conditions  may  be  found,  except  that  the  gas  for  oxi- 
dation plays  over  the  surface  of  the  bath. 

5'4.  The  widest  ranges  of  composition  are  possible,  and 
obtained  regularly  by  varying  the  mixture.  Carbon  may  be 
from  .1  to  2,25  per  cent.,  but  as  practically  all  crucible  steel  is 
used  for  tools  or  purposes  requiring  similar  grades,  we  may 
restrict  the  carbon  between  A  and  1.5  per  cent,  as  covering 
the  bulk  of  the  product.  Manganese  varies  between  .1  and 
.75  per  cent.,  but  most  grades  are  below  .6  percent;  sili- 
con, between  a  few  hundredths  of  a  per  cent,  and  .'i  percent.. 
although  considerable  is  made  above  this,  not  including 
silicon  steel.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  each  kept  below 
,02  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  but  for  less  exacting  purposes  this  Is 
frequently  exceeded,  but  seldom  above  .05  per  cent,  of  either 
element  is  allowed.  In  the  highest  grades,  where  the  purest 
Swedish  melting  stock  is  used,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may 
not  exceed  .01  per  cent.  The  effects  of  impurities  arc 
decidedly  more  marked  in  high-carbon  steel  than  in  low ;  the 
metal  seems  to  be  more  sensitive,  and  the  same  amount  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  silicon  influences  the  properties 
more. 

53,  Crucible  steel  is  divided  into  different  grades,  accord- 
ing to  temper  or  carbon  content,  one  temper  generally  mean- 
ing .1  per  cent,  carbon.      In  determining  the  grades  of  the 

steel,  the  ingots  are  broken,  or  topped,  and  graded  by  the 
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fracture.  Sometimes  color  carbon  tests  are  made,  but  most 
crucible  shops  use  the  fracture  for  grading  purposes,  and  an 
experienced  eye  seldom  misses  the  carbon  more  than  .05  per 
cent.  While  no  sharp  subdivisions  exist  as  to  the  uses  to 
which  different  grades  of  crucible  steel  are  put,  the  follow- 
ing shows  them  in  a  general  way : 

Steel  of  from  .5  to  .75  per  cent,  carbon  is  used  for  batter- 
ing tools,  hot  work,  dull-edge  cutting  tools,  etc. 

That  from  .75  to  1  per  cent,  carbon  is  used  for  dies,  axes, 
knives,  drills,  and  similar  purposes. 

That  from  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  carbon  is  used  for  razors, 
lathe  tools,  gravers*  tools,  little  drills,  etc. 

The  best  all-around  tool  steel  is  between  .9  and  1.1  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  uses  than  any  other  grade.  Between  .9  and  1  per 
cent,  carbon  iron  is  saturated  with  carbon,  giving  the  best 
results  in  tools  and  highest  strength. 

Table  XV  shows  the  analyses  of  various  crucible  steels 
and  purpose  used  for. 

TABIiE   XV 


Use 


Sledges,   battering 

tools,  etc 

Hot work    shear 

knives,  etc 

Drills,  reamers,  dies, 

etc 

Chisels,knives,  lathe 

tools,  etc i.f» 

Razor  steel 1.30 

Dies,  graving  tools, 

etc 1.30 

Cutting    tools,    etc 

(self-hardening)..!     .04 
Knipp  armor |     .2f^ 


.26 
.22 

.16 

1.50 
•32 


.210 
.180 
.210 
.200 

.2(X) 
.140 

.iCk) 

.055 


I 


.022    I  .020 


.020 


.010 
.006 


.015 

.016 


.015 


015       .014 


.014      .012 


.010 


I 


.012 
.om 


3-40 


3.f)0 


1-75 


While  Lhc  above  are  analyses  of  samples  for  the  uses  indi- 
cated, the  composition  of  steel  for  the  same  purpose  will 
vary  within  considerable  tiraits,  depending  on  the  practice 
of  the  steel  maker,  but  more  especially  on  that  of  the  user, 
as  to  tempering  and  the  exact  use  to  which  it  is  put,  speed 
nf  machine,  if  a  cutting  tool  or  machine  part,  and  character 
of  work  to  be  done  by  drills,  tools,  etc.  Different  manufac- 
turers will  produce  the  same  quality  of  steel  or  give  the 
same  properties,  by  varying  the  percentages  of  carbon,  sili- 
con, or  manganese.  In  general,  manganese,  silicon,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus  fluctuate  but  little,  carbon  being  the  vari 
able  element  that  gives  the  desired  temper.  In  Table  XV 
only  low  manganese  is  given  among  carbon  steels.  Occa- 
sionally crucible  steel  is  made  with  manganese  from  .3  to 
1  per  cent,  (not  considering  alloy  steels),  but  practically  all 
of  it  contains  .2  to  ,3  per  cent,  of  manganese.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorus  sometimes  exceed  the  amount  shown  in  the 
commoner  grades,  and  in  extra-special  grades  both  are  reg- 
ularly kept  at  from  .005  to  .008  per  cent. 


AT^IX>Y  STEBI^ 
54.  General  Kenmrks. — By  alloy  steels  are  meant  steels 
that  owe  their  special  properties  to  the  presence  of  other 
elements  than  carbon.  The  carbon,  however,  generally 
plays  an  important  part  in  these  special  or  alloy  steels,  while 
in  the  ordinary  or  carbon  tool  steels  their  properties  are  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  carbon  present. 

65.  Tun^teii  Steel. — In  some  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  self-hardening  steel,  sometimes  known  as 
mnshet  steel.  It  is  a  steel  that  hardens  without  quenching 
in  water  or  other  liquid,  when  previously  healed  to  the  right 
temperature,  in  this  case  to  about  a  medium  orange  color. 
It  owes  this  property  to  tungsten  and  is  sometimes  called 
tungsten  or  air -queue  fied  steel.  It  is  sometimes  quenched  in 
a  blast  of  air,  to  give  greater  hardness  than  if  allowed  to 
cool  in  quiet  air.     It  may  be  made  much  harder  still  by 
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quenching  in  oil  or  water,  but  the  strains  set  up  within 
it  are  sufficient  to  overbalance  its  cohesive  power  and  crack- 
ing results,  or  it  is  so  brittle  as  to  crumble  when  used.  It 
is  so  hard  when  air  quenched  that  it  cannot  be  machined  or 
touched  by  the  hardest  carbon  steel.  By  annealing  it  at 
about  a  bright-orange  heat  for  from  24  to  3G  hours,  and  cool- 
ing very  slowly  by  covering  it  in  the  furnace  with  hot  sand 
or  ashes  it  will  be  annealed  so  that  it  can  be  machined  quite 
readily.  It  becomes  brittle  at  the  full  steel-working  tem- 
perature or  below  an  orange  color.  It  can  be  worked  readily 
between  an  orange  and  bright-orange  heat.  As  its  use  is 
restricted  to  cutting  and-  machine  tools,  they  are  forged 
as  nearly  to  the  desired  shape  and  size  as  possible  and  are 
then  ground  to  the  exact  dimensions.  It  is  not  as  strong 
as  good  high-carbon  steel ;  while  it  can  be  made  hard  enough 
by  water  quenching  to  cut  chilled  cast  iron,  the  cutting  tool 
will  not  stand  up  to  the  work,  the  edge  crumbling  down. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  that  its  temper  is  retained  at  relatively 
high  temperatures  almost  to  a  visible  red,  where  a  plain 
carbon  steel  would  have  its  temper  lowered  so  as  to  be  use- 
less imtil  retempered;  this  enables  it  to  do  more  work  at 
high  speeds,  allowing  lathes,  planers,  boring  mills,  etc.  to 
be  run  much  faster  or  heavier  cuts  to  be  taken,  which  means 
great  economy  in  the  machine  shop. 

56.  Tungsten  itself  is  not  believed  to  be  directly  the 
hardener,  but  indirectly  through  its  action  on  the  carbon 
and  manganese.  Steel  has  been  made  low  in  carbon  and 
manganese,  with  3  per  cent,  of  tungsten  that  would  not 
temper  even  when  quenched  in  water;  raising  the  carbon 
but  leaving  the  manganese  low,  it  would  harden  like  ordi- 
nary carbon  steel,  but  not  in  air;  the  addition  of  2.Vor3  per 
cent,  of  manganese  gave  the  usual  self-hardening  steel, 
showing  that  manganese  and  carbon  are  essential  for  the 
tungsten  to  perform  its  part  in  air  quenching,  or  that  it  acts 
indirectly  by  its  effect  on  carbon  and  manganese. 

In  regard  to  the  hardness  being  retained  at  quite  high 
temperatures,  the  tungsten  has  been  called  **the  mordant 


that  holds  the  carbon  in  solution  ";  with  plain  carbon  sieel, 
working  at  a  high  speed  or  severe  duty,  and  the  tool  gel- 
ting  hot,  the  carbon  in  effect  comes  otit  of  solution  and  the 
temper  is  lost;  whereas,  with  the  tungsten  holding  the 
carbon  in  solulton  the  temper  is  retained. 

The  percentage  of  tungsten  may  vary  from  .1  to  10  per 
cent.,  the  latter  being  very  unusual  and  difficult  lo  obtain. 
It  is  usually  from  3  to  a  per  cent.  It  may  be  introduced 
in  the  crucible  in  the  form  of  ferrotungsten  (an  iron- 
tungsten-manganese  alloy),  or  as  the  mineral  wolframite, 
tungstic  oxide  WO,  associated  with  more  or  less  iron  and 
manganese.  This  is  readily  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
charcoal  or  the  crucible  walls:  IfV.  +  4C"  =  IC  +  4frt 
Both  methods  are  used  in  practice.  The  carbon  is  gov- 
erned by  the  temper  desired;  manganese  is  always  over 
1  per  cent,  and  may  exceed  3,  usually  l.n  or  2.5  per  ceni  ; 
silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are  the  same  as  in  car- 
bon steel. 

57.  MaiiBaiiese  Steel. — Steel  containing  much  above 
1.35  per  cent,  of  manganese  is  nearly  as  brittle  and  unwork- 
able as  spiegeleisen  until  it  reaches  from  o.n  to  fi.5  per  cent. 
of  manganese,  when  it  improves  so  that  a  tough  product  is 
obtained — between  (i.5  and  30  per  cent,  of  manganese. 
From  7  to  H  per  cent,  of  manganese  gives  the  best  results- 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  alloy  met  with  in  steel, 
possessing  both  hardness  and  toughness  beyond  that  of  any 
other.  It  is  so  hard  that  no  steel  tool  will  touch  it,  yet  so 
tough  that  castings,  forgings,  etc.  made  of  it  may  be  l)ent 
and  hammered  like  the  softest  of  mild  steel.  These  two  quali- 
ties are  directly  antagonistic  when  either  is  present  to  an 
extreme  degree  in  all  iron  alloys  known  up  to  this  time.  The 
maximum  strength  is  obtained  at  about  13  or  14  percent,  of 
manganese,  and  the  composition  of  the  greater  part  made  is 
from  \i  to  14  per  cent.  The  steel  is  necessarily  high  in 
carbon  from  the  fact  that  the  ferromanganese  used  is  high 
in  carbon.  The  carbon  is  abi)Ut  one-twelfth  of  the  manga- 
nc^ic ;  the  latter  mav  vary,  however,  from  lU  to  15  times  l!ie 
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percentage  of  carbon   depending  on  the  grade  of  ferroman- 
ganese  used. 

58.  The  steel  is  water  quenched  to  secure  the  extreme 
hardness  and  toughness;  it  is  sometimes  so  in  its  natural 
condition,  i.  e.,  as  cast,  but  quenching  always  improves  it. 
This  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  metal,  as  in  all  other  steel 
an  increase  in  hardness  means  an  increase  in  brittleness — a 
decrease  of  ductility  and  elasticity.  Its  hardness  is  not  so 
much  added  to  by  quenching  as  its  ductility.  The  steel  is 
practically  non-magnetic  under  the  strongest  influences.  Its 
use  is  necessarily  restricted  to  parts  not  requiring  machin- 
ing— castings  and  forgings,  mainly,  that  do  not  require  fin- 
ishing to  extremely  exact  sizes.  It  works  readily  at  a  red 
heat.  Its  principal  uses  are  for  the  jaws  or  working  parts  of 
crushing  and  grinding  machinery ;  cheeks  and  plates  of  rock 
crushers,  edge  mills,  etc. ;  car  wheels,  axles,  and  tires  to  a 
limited  extent;  in  general,  where  strength  with  great  hard- 
ness or  ductility,  or  both,  are  required.  One  of  the  more 
recent  uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  safes  and  vaults,  a  pur- 
pose to  which  it  seems  especially  suited  when  the  construc- 
tion difficulties  are  overcome.  It  may  be  made  in  the 
crucible,  but  as  quite  large  masses  are  produced,  the  open- 
hearth  is  the  more  suitable  apparatus,  and  therefore  is 
always  used.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  manganese, 
solid  castings  are  readily  produced;  the  metal  is  extremely 
fluid,  allowing  small  and  light  castings  to  be  made.  Its 
shrinkage  is  excessive,  about  ^  inch  to  the  foot,  thus  adding 
to  casting  difficulties.  It  was  originated  by  R.  A.  Had  field, 
of  Sheffield,  England,  and  is  commonly  known  as  IladficliVs 
manganese  steel, 

59.  Nickel  Hteel. — This  steel  is  used  chiefly  for  armor 
plate,  but  has  a  large  use  besides  in  forgings  and  castings. 
It  raises  the  strength  about  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  ordi- 
nary steel  of  the  same  carbon  content;  it  also  increases  the 
elasticity  and  ductility.  The  amount  present  is  usually 
from  3  to  4  per  cent.     It  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for 
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car  axles  and  boiler  steel  for  very  high  pressures,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fuliy  accepted  for  either  purpose.  Engine  and 
propeller  shafts  are  largely  made  of  it  or  other  forgingsor 
castings  requiring  a  particularly  strong  and  ductile  steel.  It 
is  made  almost  entirely  by  the  open-hearth  process,  but  may 
be  made  by  either  the  Bessemer  or  crucible  processes.  The 
nickel  is  added  in  the  form  of  metallic  nickel  or  ferronickel, 
which  is  charged  with  the  rest  of  the  stock,  practically  no 
loss  occurring  in  melting.  The  steel  works  readily  hot  or 
cold,  forges  easily,  and  machines  harder  than  carbon  steel. 

60.  dirome  Bt«el. — Chrome  steel  is  used  somewhat  fcr 
tools,  but  mainly  for  giving  very  hard  surfaces  and  to  resist 
severe  shocks.  Its  chief  use  is  for  armor  plate  and  projec- 
tiles; also  very  hard  dies,  mortars  for  crushing  very  hard 
materials,  etc.  For  tools,  it  is  manufactured  in  the  crucible; 
but  for  armor  plate  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  (except  pos- 
sibly Krupp  uses  the  crucible).  The  chromium  is  added  as 
ferrochrome;  if  in  the  open-hearth,  after  the  desired  carbon 
has  been  reached,  as  chromium  oxidizes  easily  and  the  loss 
is  heavy.  The  amount  present  is  usually  from  1.5  to  2  per 
cent. 

01.  Hilleoii  Steel. — Silicon  steel  has  been  made  con- 
taining 1  or  2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  but  it  has  no  extended  ust. 
It  gives  a  very  hard  steel,  but  workable  hot  with  difficulty- 
hot  short.     It  is  made  by  the  crucible  process. 

63.    Molybdenum  Steel. — This  steel  is   made  to  some 

e.xtent  for  special  uses  and  possesses  properties  somewhat 
similar  to  tungsten  steel,  but  is  tougher.  It  is  used  for 
some  high-grade  saws  and  a  very  few  other  purposes.  It  is 
alloyed  in  amounts  ranging  from  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent, 
up  to  about  3  per  cent. 

63.  Other  Alloy  Steels. — Aluminum,  copper,  and  tita- 
nium steels  have  been  made  experimentally,  but  are  of  no 
use  as  yet. 
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(PART  3) 


STEEL  CASTEN^GS 

!•  General  Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  steel  cast- 
ings is  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  both  techni- 
cally and  commercially.  Casting  steels  are  produced  by 
exactly  the  same  methods  and  apparatus  as  other  grades 
of  steel,  similar  stock  being  used,  in  either  the  acid  or  basic 
open-hearth,  Bessemer,  or  crucible  processes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bulk  of  steel  castings  are  made  by  the  open- 
hearth  process,  although  both  the  other  processes  contribute 
some.  With  the  advance  in  engineering  construction  of  all 
kinds,  ordinary  iron  castings  cannot  be  given  the  strength 
required;  consequently,  steel  is  being  used  for  purposes 
where  high  duty  is  required.  It  is  largely  used  for  gear- 
wheels of  all  kinds,  engine  frames  and  parts,  locomotive 
driving-wheel  centers,  in  electric  and  ship  construction  to 
some  extent,  where  forgings  were  formerly  used,  rolling- 
mill  and  other  heavy  machinery,  and,  in  fact,  steel  castings 
may  be  substituted  for  iron  castings  of  any  description 
where  strength  is  an  important  factor.  The  cost  of  the 
steel  castings  is  necessarily  greater,  or  it  would  supplant 
gray  iron  even  further  than  it  has.  In  addition  to  increased 
strength,  parts  may  be  made  much  lighter  than  from  iron 
for  the  same  strength,  thus  making  the  weight  of  a  finished 
machine  or  structure  much  less,  which  is  in  many  cases  a 
consideration  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  strength. 
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The  basic  open-hearth  steel  is  used  to  some  and  an 
increasing  extent,  but  the  acid  open-hearth  steel  is  the  nit«t 
used.  This  is  due  to  earlier  troubles  with  the  former  proc- 
ess, and  makers  have  not  had  the  confidence  to  use  it. 
especially  when  the  spoiling  of  the  steel  means  the  further 
loss  of  the  foundry  labor  of  molding,  etc.  The  regular  Bes- 
semer steel  is  not  used  in  any  shop  on  steel  castings  exclu- 
sively, but  some  plants  making  ingots  make  occasional  cast- 
ing heats.  Several  modified  Bessemer  processes  have  been 
used  in  regular  casting  practice,  one,  the  Tropenas,  which 
has  met  with  much  success,  has  already  been  described, 

a.  Solldltj-. — In  making  castings,  it  is  essential  that  the 
steel  lies  comparatively  dead  in  the  molds,  with  little  action, 
otherwise  the  product  will  be  more  or  less  honeycombed 
with  blowholes,  caused  by  the  escaping  gases.  To  over- 
come this,  the  special  knowledge  and  art  of  the  maker  of 
steel  castings  are  necessary.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  deoxidants,  or  deoxidizers,  which  remove  the  gases  while 
the  steel  is  molten,  or  increase  the  power  of  the  metal  for 
holding  them  in  solution. 

Solidity  is  further  due  to  a  riser  or  sink  head  made  on  to[i 
of  the  runner,  or  gate,  fuy  that  it  is  above  the  casting,  and  as 
the  latter  coots  and  contracts  metal  flows  in  from  the  sink 
head  and  tills  up  the  shrinkage  cavity.  The  weight  of  the 
sink  head  depends  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  cast- 
ing. It  may  amount  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  but  is  usually  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  As  its  func- 
tion is  to  supply  molten  metal  to  the  contracting  casting,  it 
must  be  large  enough  to  remain  open  until  the  casting  sets, 
and  also  have  enough  liquid  steel  to  supply  the  demands  due 
to  shrinkage  of  the  latter.  The  deoxidiaers,  silicon,  alumi- 
num, and  manganese,  remove  the  gases  or  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  the  steel  for  them.  While  their  action  is 
not  absolutely  understood,  they  produce  solidity  by  either 
or  both  these  actions.  All  steel  in  the  melted  state  has  in 
solution  gases,  and  its  power  to  hold  them  so  is  largely 
dependent   on    the    temperature.     Kilting  in   the   crucible 
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removes  them  (possibly  with  the  aid  of  silicon),  and  solid 
ingots  or  castings  are  produced.  This  effect  is  reached  in 
open-hearth  or  Bessemer  castings  by  the  use  of  silicon  or  man- 
ganese in  the  form  of  some  of  the  recarUonizing  alloys  or  addi- 
tions given  under  **  Recarbonizers '*;  or  by  adding  metallic 
aluminum,  all  of  which  come  under  the  general  head  of  recar- 
bonizers  or  deoxidizers.  An  excessive  amount  of  these  can- 
not be  used,  or  the  metal  will  be  made  brittle  from  the  over- 
dose or  possibly  from  retaining  too  much  of  the  gases;  yet  it 
will  be  perfectly  solid  and  free  from  blowholes.  The  latter 
may  not  lessen  the  strength  and  toughness  of  castings  to 
the  extent  their  presence  would  indicate,  but  in  parts  to  be 
machined  or  to  have  finished  surfaces,  their  presence  is 
entirely  unallowable.  Carbide  of  silicon  is  used  in  some 
steel  foundries  as  the  sole  source  of  silicon  and  part  of  the 
carbon;  in  others,  silicospiegel  for  silicon  and  manganese, 
or  ferrosilicon  for  the  silicon,  and  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese  for  the  manganese. 

3*  Composition  of  Castiii|jc  Steel. — The  composition  of 
the  steel  depends,  as  in  other  grades,  on  the  use  to  which 
the  same  is  to  be  put.  For  very  soft  castings,  where  great 
toughness  and  ductility  are  required,  but  not  high  tensile 
strength,  the  carbon  may  be  as  low  as  .12  per  cent.  ;  where 
stiffness  and  great  strength  are  wanted  and  ductility  is  of 
less  importance,  carbon  may  be  as  high  as  .8  per  cent.  For 
ordinary  purposes  and  covering  castings  for  most  uses,  the 
carbon  is  from  .2  to  .5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  silicon  will 
vary  with  the  carbon,  as  a  rule,  from  .1  to  .4  per  cent. — the 
low-carbon  steel  having  the  less,  and  the  harder  (high- 
carbon)  the  more,  silicon.  The  usual  range  is  from  .2  to 
.3  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  manganese  present  is  usually  .5  to  .8  per 
cent.,  but  it  may  be  outside  these  limits.  Some  castings 
are  made  with  from  1  to  1.25  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and 
are  air  quenched  to  touj;heii  them;  i.  e.,  heated  to  a  cherry 
red  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air.  The  amount  of  phos- 
phorus may  reach  the  usual   Bessemer  steel  limit  of  .1  per 


cent.,  but  the  best  castings  should  not  exi:eed  .04  per  cent., 
which  is  readily  attained  in  basic  practice,  but  in  the  acid 
requires  the  use  of  higher-priced  stock.  Phosphorus  is  held 
to  produce  brittleness  under  shock,  and  is  therefore  espe- 
cially objectionable  in  castings  subject  to  sudden  strain  or 
shock. 

Sulphur  is  of  less  importance  in  castings  than  in  most 
other  grades  of  steel,  as  its  influence  is  felt  niainly  in  work- 
ing at  a  red  heat,  and  does  not  greatly  affect  the  cold  steel 
when  present  In  moderate  amounts.  Its  usual  range  is 
from  .025  to  .05  per  cent.,  and  should  not  exceed  the  latter 
very  much.  Aluminum  is  added  frequently  as  a  solidifier 
(deoxidizer),  equivalent  to  from  .02  to  .03  per  cent,  (from  1 
to  10  ounces  to  the  ton  of  steel),  but  this  is  mainly  oxidized 
to  Alfi^  in  the  slag,  and  the  small  amount  in  the  steel  can- 
not be  accurately  determined.  As  in  all  ordinary  steels, 
carbon  is  the  principal  strengthener,  manganese,  silicon, 
and  sometimes  alummum  give  solidity  and  freedom  from 
blowholes. 

Nickel-steel  castings  are  made  to  a  limited  extent  where 
greater  strength  and  toughness  is  wanted  than  is  given  by 
plain  carbon  castings.  It  is  used  for  pinions  on  heavy 
rolling  mills  or  for  parts  subject  to  sudden  and  severe 
shock.  The  nickel  is  usually  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in 
such  steel. 

Table  I  gives  the  analyses  of  some  steel  castings. 

TABLE  I 


~ 

Carbim. 
Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

SlUcon 
Prr  Cent. 

sulphur. 
HorCedt. 

PUos- 
Pcr  cm 

Machinery  castings. . . 
Machinery  castings. ,  . 

.(8 

.48 
.75 
.36 
.44 

.30 

.60 
.« 

.45 

■74 

.30 

-3' 

.28 

.27 

■  33 

033 
040 
03C 

040 

045 

045 
050 

Pi   ions 

nja 
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DEFECTS    IN   STEEIi 

4.  Segrregratlon.  —  Unfortunately  for  the  metallurgist 
and  user,  large  masses  of  steel  are  never  absolutely  homo- 
geneous, and  frequently  wide  variations  are  shown  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  ingot.  This  difference  in  the 
composition,  or  the  tendency  of  certain  elements  to  separate 
out,  is  known  as  segregation.  Occasionally  it  is  so  serious 
as  to  render  a  part  of  the  ingot  unfit  for  use,  but  generally, 
when  proper  care  has  been  exercised  in  making  and  handling 
the  steel,  its  effects  are  not  dangerous.  With  other  condi- 
tions the  same,  the  larger  the  ingot,  the  greater  is  the  segre- 
gation. With  very  heavy  ingots  for  armor  plate,  forgings, 
or  where  great  homogeneity  and  reliability  are  required,  a 
portion  of  the  top  is  cut  off  for  scrap  or  to  be  used  for 
inferior  purposes. 

The  causes  of  segregation  are  fairly  well  understood ;  it  is 
due  mainly  to  the  lower  melting  points  of  the  iron  carbides, 
phosphides,  and  sulphides.  As  the  metal  freezes,  these, 
by  remaining  fluid  at  lower  temperatures,  are  squeezed  out 
and  collect  in  the  part  of  the  ingot  last  to  solidify,  which  is 
usually  the  upper  central  part,  approximately  the  upper 
fourth  or  fifth  of  the  ingot.  It  occurs  without  any  regular- 
ity and  the  laws  governing  it  are  not  understood.  In  gen- 
eral, the  greater  the  percentage  of  metalloids,  the  greater  is 
the  liability  to  segregation  and  the  more  serious  it  will  be. 
If  the  steel  in  the  ingot  could  be  instantly  solidified,  with- 
out otherwise  injuring  its  properties,  segregation  would  be 
avoided;  so  that  slow  cooling  favors  the  separation  of  the 
impurities;  and  as  their  specific  gravity  is  less,  they  have  a 
tendency  when  once  formed  to  rise  through  the  body  of 
metal. 

5.  The  term  segregation  should  be  confined  to  those  irreg- 
ularities occurring  after  pouring  into  ingots  or  castings,  as 
distinguished  from  irregularities  in  the  furnace  or  ladle. 
The  latter  may  be  due  to  careless  melting,  or  addition  of 
recarbonizers  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  uniformly  distrib- 
uted throughout    the  metal;  while  evils  of  this  kind  have 
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been  charged  to  segregation,  it  is  well  established  that  a 
thoroughly  uniform  metal  is  generally  gotten  in  the  ladle 
and  there  is  little  excuse  for  variation  there.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  steel  after  it  has  been  poured,  as  the 
conditions  under  which  segregation  takes  place  are  only 
partially  under  the  control  of  the  metallurgist.  The  condi- 
tion favoring  homogeneity  is  that  the  steiU  remains  molten 
the  least  possible  time  permissible.  If  made  to  solidify  too 
quickly,  as  bad  or  worse  consequences  follow — cracking,  the 
formation  of  excessive  blowholes,  and  piping.  Casting  at 
excessively  high  temperatures  or  in  very  large  masses  are  the 
principal  causes  of  segregation,  and  keeping  both  within  rea- 
si.inable  limits  is  the  chief  remedy  for  it.  Both  act  by  keeping 
the  steel  longer  in  the  liquid  state,  allowing  more  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  compounds  of  lower  melting  points  lo 
separate  out,  i.  e.,  mainly  the  carbides,  phosphides,  and  sul- 
phides; manganese  and  silicon  segregating  to  a  less  extent. 
There  is  no  rule  or  law  yet  known  that  controls  the  order  or 
extent  to  which  the  different  elements  segregate;  but  in 
most  cases  it  occurs  asfollows;  Carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
silicon,  and  manganese — both  as  to  liability  of  its  taking 
place  and  the  extent  of  it.  There  are  many  exceptions,  but 
generally  it  takes  place  as  above.  When  excessive  segrega- 
tion of  one  element  is  found,  others  are  to  be  looked  for  with 
it,  but  this  does  not  always  occur.  The  use  of  aluminum, 
by  lessening  the  time  the  steel  remains  fluid  in  the 
molds  and  causing  it  to  solidify  more  evenly,  diminishes 
the  evil. 

«.  In  Tables  II,  III,  and  IV,  examples  are  given  of 
some  extreme  cases.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  steel 
segregates  seriously  because  no  examples  of  uniformity  are 
given.  While  all  masses  of  large  size  vary  somewhat  and 
absolute  homogeneity  is  never  expected,  yet  for  practical 
purposes  steel  may  be  assumed  as  being  uniform,  the  many 
exceptions  either  proving  the  rule  or  are  to  be  explained  by 
special  circumstances  in  the  manufacture,  chiefly  casting 
temperature  and  mass. 
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Table  11  shows  sections  through  the  ingot  at  the  points 
indicated,  the  top  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  distance  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  ingot,  or  usual  point  of  the  greatest 
segregation.     Drillings  were  taken  from  the  center  of  each 

section. 

TABLE  in 
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Topo 

Ingoi 

Bottom  of  iQgot 

Number  of 

Outside. 

Center. 

Uutside. 

Center. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent- 

Carbon 

Carbun 

Carbijn 

Carb.in 

, 

■37 

■55 

■SO 

■5' 

s 

■5° 

.60 

5° 

55 

3 

■55 

.60 

50 

50 

4 

■55 

■63 

45 

60 

S 

■5° 

■56 

42 

62 

6 

7 

-45 
■5° 

.62 

■52 

55 

60 

55 

■55 

■55 

55 

55 

Average 

■50 

■ss 

48 

56 

7.  The  variation  is  not  entirely  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
also  from  outside  to  center— a  shell  chilling  next  the  iron 
mold  first  and  the  interior  of  the  ingot  remaining  fluid,  the 
carbides,  phosphides,  etc.,  owing  to  their  lower  melting 
points,  are  pushed  out  of  the  solidifying  mass  and  enmeshed 
in  the  gradually  freezing  steel.  Table  III  illustrates  this 
for  carbon,  and  when  other  elements  segregate,  their  varia- 
tion corresponds  to  carbon  as  a  rule,  hut  is  usually  less  in 
amount.  The  eight  ingots  in  this  table  were  from  the  same 
heat,  the  regular  ladle  analysis  showing  .56  per  cent,  of 
carbon. 
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TABIiE   IV 


SEGRBGATION   OF  STEEL.   CASTINGS 


Description 


u  a! 


Broken  steel  roll,  center 

Broken  steel  roll,  outside 

Broken  steel  roll,  end  opp.  break . . . 

Broken  steel  roll,  center 

Broken  steel  roll,  outside 

Broken  steel  roll,  end 

Steel  pinions,  center 

Steel  pinions,  outside 


1.25 

.90 

.44 
.65 
.44 
.19 

.17 
.26 


§  3   S 
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03 

.048 
.030 

.035 
.331 

.070 
.063 

.060 
.050 


.060 

1 

.58 

.048 

.55 

.042 

.52 

.165 

.85 

.046 

.54 

.036 

.52 

.056 

.45 

.050 

.44 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.33 
.27 

.24 
.27 
.27 


The  foregoing  castings  weighed  from  4,000  to  6,000  pounds 
and  afforded  opportunities  for  segregation  similar  to  large 
ingots.  In  steel  castings  of  medium  and  small  size,  segre- 
gation is  practically  absent,  as  the  mass  is  liquid  a  much 
shorter  time.  It  is  generally  less  in  castings,  as  the  metal 
is  partially  killed  with  silicon  or  aluminum,  so  that  the  freez- 
ing interval  is  less. 

8.  Blowholes. — Biotuhoics  are  small  cavities,  usually 
spherical  in  shape,  formed  in  the  ingot  as  the  steel  solidifies, 
and  are  caused  by  bubbles  of  gas  unable  to  escape  through 
the  frozen  mass.  They  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  air 
drawn  down  mechanically  by  the  stream  of  metal  while 
pouring,  but  are  generally  accepted  as  coming  from  gases 
either  formed  or  escaping  from  the  solution  as  the  metal 
sets  in  the  mold.  The  principal  gases  are  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  but  carbon  monoxide  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  as  playing  an  important  part.  Blowholes  in  low- 
carbon  steel  cannot  be  prevented  and  do  not  cause  injury  to 
the  steel,  as  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cavities  cannot  oxidize 
and  are  readily  welded  together  by  subsequent  rolling  or 
forging.  The  purer  the  steel,  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  more  blowholes  will  be  formed;  high  carbon,  silicon,  or 
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manganese  usually  causes  the  steel  to  lie  quiet  and  be  free 
from  blowholes.  Dead-raelting  decreases  the  number  of 
blowholes,  crucible  steel  being  almost  free  from  them;  any 
addition  causing  the  steel  to  He  quiet  (kill  or  deaden  it)  will 
decrease  them.  Blowholes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether objectionable,  but  rather  as  a  necessary  condition, 
especially  in  the  soft  and  medium  grades  of  steel,  and  Iheir 
removal  or  prevention  may  be  harmful.  If  a  steel  ingot  be 
broken,  there  will  be  found  a  solid  skin,  usually  from  1  to 
1  inch  thick  around  the  outside,  depending  mainly  on  tem- 
|x;ratiire  of  casting;  with  excessively  hot  steel  it  will  be 
very  thin,  and  thicker  with  steel  at  normal  casting  tempera- 
ture. Next  to  this  skin  are  the  blowholes,  or  honeycomb, 
extending  around  the  ingot;  they  may  spread  well  into  the 
middle,  depending  on  the  kind  o£  steel  and  temperature  in 
pouring.  As  stated  above,  iheir  volume  will  be  greater 
with  soft  steel.  If  brought  too  near  the  surface  by  very  hot 
steel,  the  skin  is  so  thin  that  in  reheating  and  rolling  this  is 
removed  or  rolled  into  the  honeycomb  or  blowholes,  expo- 
sing these  on  the  surfaces  of  plates,  a  serious  defect  in  the 
latter,  known  as  pitting  from  the  smalt  holes,  or  pits, 

0.  Pi [Mw.— Pipes  are  shrinkage  cavities  in  the  upper  cen- 
tral part  of  ingots,  formed  after  the  outside  has  solidified. 
The  exact  relation  between  blowholes  and  pipes  cannot  be 
explained,  but  in  general  steel  that  does  not  form  blowholes, 
pipes  more  or  less,  and  vice  versa.  As  examples  of  this, 
crucible  steel  is  free  from  blowholes,  but  pipes  more  or  less 
deeply;  high-carbon  or  silicon  steel  exhibits  the  same  ten- 
dency; also,  conditions  in  the  same  steel  that  lessen  the 
tendency  to  form  blowholes  generally  increase  the  liability 
to  pipe ;  e.  g. ,  the  addition  of  silicon  or  aluminum  for  quiet- 
ing steel  lessens  the  former,  but  induces  piping,  and  this 
may  be  quite  marked  even  in  soft  steel,  if  an  excessive 
amount  of  silicon  or  aluminum  is  added.  As  a  rule,  the 
fewer  and  smaller  the  blowholes,  the  greater  the  piping. 
Extremes  of  casting  temperature — either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
— increase  both  blowholes  and  piping.  | 
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10.  Prevention  of  the  Formation  of  Pli>es  and  Blow- 
holes.— The  precautions  mentioned  above — regulation  of 
the  temperature  mainly  and  certain  additions — are  the  only 
ones  observed  to  control  or  prevent  these  two  conditions  in 
ordinary  practice.  Many  means  have  been  tried,  but  the 
only  one  used  to  any  extent  is  the  Whitworth  system  of 
liquid  compression,  in  which  the  steel  is  cast  in  strongly 
reinforced  molds  or  cylinders  and  while  still  fluid  subjected 
to  a  pressure  reaching  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch  from  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press.  This  prevents  both  blowholes  and 
piping  by  producing  perfectly  solid  ingots,  at  the  same  time 
giving  more  uniform  composition.  Its  use  is  limited,  and 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  restricted  to  very  large  ingots  for  heavy 
forgings,  such  as  marine  shafts,  large  guns,  etc. 


KFFECTS  OF  THE    USUAIi  ELiKMEXTS  PIIKSKXT  IX 

STKEL 

11,  General  Remarks. — Only  those  elements  com- 
monly found  in  ordinary  commercial  steels  will  be  con- 
sidered here,  all  reference  to  special  or  alloy  steels  being 
omitted.  The  constituents  affecting  the  properties,  and 
those  usually  present  in  ordinary  carbon  steel,  are  carbon, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  oxide  of  inni; 
'copper  and  nickel,  being  present  in  considerable  steel,  will 
be  included.  While  each  element  has  its  own  distinctive 
effect,  it  is  frequently  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
just  what  this  is  in  given  steels,  as  the  effect  will  be  so 
modified  by  the  amount  of  one  or  more  of  the  others  present 
or  the  almost  endless  combinations  of  different  j)ercentages 
of  the  elements.  Conditions  in  the  making  and  subsequent 
treatment  in  rolling,  hammering,  cooling,  etc.  mask  or 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  given  amounts.  There  are, 
however,  certain  well-defined  effects  for  the  different  ele- 
ments, and  these  will  be  given  as  generally  accepted  by 
metallurgists. 


12,  Carbon. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  in  steel.  It  combines  in  all  proportions  up  to 
about  3  per  cent.,  but  seldom  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  except  in 
totil  or  special  steels  (ferromanganese  may  contain  7,  or 
pure  iron  combine  with  4.5  per  cent.).  It  is  readily  absorbed 
at  or  above  a  red  heat  and  the  metal  does  not  have  to  be 
liquid;  manganese  increases  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon. 
In  common  steel  the  carbon  is  present  as  combined  carbon, 
though  small  amounts  of  graphite  may  occasionally  be  pres- 
ent. Carbon  increases  the  strength  and  hardness,  but 
decreases  the  ductility.  Strength  is  increased  up  to  .9  or 
I  per  cent,  carbon;  above  this  it  diminishes;  the  melting 
point  of  steel  is  lowered  by  carbon ;  the  nearer  we  approach 
plire  iron,  the  higher  is  the  melting  point.  An  increase  of 
strength  and  a  loss  of  ductility  and  elasticity  go  together 
with  carbon  steel. 

13.  Manfjcanese. — Manganese  increases  the  strength  and 
ductility  of  steel,  but  its  chief  function  is  the  effect  it  has 
on  other  elements,  mainly  oxygen  or  oxides  and  sulphur, 
acting  as  an  antidote  for  red  shortness — brittleness  at  a  red 
heat.  Manganese  alloys  are  used  to  recarbonize  and 
remove  oxygen  from  the  bath,  although  some  of  the  latter 
always  remains,  and  the  residual  manganese  neutralizes  its 
effect  and  that  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  tend 
to  produce  coarse  crystallization,  and  manganese  seems  to 
prevent  this,  giving  a  fine-grained  fracture.  It  increases 
the  rolling  qualities  or  hot  working  of  any  kind,  i.  e.,  gives 
hot  ductility;  it  also  allows  steel  to  be  heated  hotter  without 
injury.  Steel  with  very  low  manganese  will  crack  in  rolling 
or  forging  along  the  edges,  whereas  the  same  metal  with 
higher  manganese  will  usually  work  satisfactorily.  While 
manganese  is  not  a  panacea  for  bad  steel,  nor  will  it  cover 
up  the  effects  of  improper  working  or  too  high  impurities, 
it  is  the  most  essential  addition  in  correcting  necessary 
evils — e.  g.,  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  or  oxides. 
In  soft  steel,  manganese  ranges  from  .3  to  ,6  per  cent. ;  in 
hard  and  medium  steels,  rails,  forgings,  etc.,  from  .4  to  1  per 
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cent.  While  no  definite  rule  exists  as  to  sulphur  and  man- 
ganese, approximately  8  to  10  times  as  much  manganese  as 
sulphur  is  allowed. 

14.  Sulphur. — The  effect  of  sulphur  is  felt  when  work- 
ing at  a  red  heat,  for  with  it  the  metal  cracks  and  tears  and 
welds  much  less  readily.  The  remedy  was  given  in  discuss- 
ing the  effects  of  manganese  on  steel,  or  rather  a  corrective, 
as  this  is  notably  a  case  where  **  prevention  is  better  than 
cure."  The  percentage  allowable  will  depend  on  the  steel 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  a  great  deal 
of  ordinary  steel  it  may  reach  .08  per  cent,  without  serious 
injury,  but  should  always  be  kept  as  low  as  possible;  in 
other  steel,  for  plates,  etc.,  it  frequently  must  be  kept  below 
.03  per  cent.  The  cold  properties  of  steel  are  practically  not 
affected;  the  strength  is  increased  slightly.  Steel  high  in 
sulphur  will  seldom  get  through  the  rolling  mill.  That  the 
sulphur  is  exceedingly  injurious  for  very  many  purposes  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  red  shortness  will  throw  it  out  in 
the  mill  from  cracking,  etc.  For  wood  screws  and  gener- 
ally where  the  product  must  be  threaded,  rather  high  sul- 
phur is  an  advantage,  say  up  to  .1  per  cent.  This  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steel  is  less  tenacious  and  does 
not  gall  or  tear  as  does  tougher  steel;  it  also  takes  a  better 
polish.     Manganese  also  helps  in  the  latter  process. 

15.  Pliospliorus. — In  some  respects  phosphorus  is  the 
most  objectionable  impurity  in  steel.  Its  most  marked 
effect  is  in  producing  a  cold-short  metal  or  one  brittle  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  does  not  affect  the  hot  working 
unless  present  in  excessive  amounts — /^  percent.,  or  higher. 
It  is  objectionable  here,  as  it  gives  a  coarse  grain  to  the 
steel  and  lowers  the  point  to  which  it  can  be  safely  heated. 
Up  to. 12  or  .13  per  cent.,  phosphorus  increases  the  strength 
but  lowers  the  ductility.  The  greatest  objection  is  that 
high-phosphorus  steel  is  treacherous  and  is  liable  to  break 
under  even  small  loads  if  suddenly  applied.  The  behavior 
of  high-phosphorus  steel  is  uncertain  and  whimsical  through- 
out, and    for  this  rea.son  its  use  is   always  perilous.     The 
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ordiiiaiy  limit  in  Bessemer  steel  is  .1  per  cent.,  but  some 
Bessemer  is  made  as  low  as  .075  per  cent,  phosphorus;  by 
the  basic  process  it  is  usually  made  below  .03  percent. 
Phosphorus  is  not  known  to  be  a  benefit  to  steel  under  any 
circumstances. 

16.  Silicon. — Silicon  is  generally  absent  in  soft  steels, 
while  in  rail  steel  and  castings  it  is  present  from  .1  to  .4  per 
cent.  In  castings,  it  is  added  more  to  produce  solidity  than 
for  any  effect  on  the  physical  properties.  Soft  and  medium 
steels,  for  plates,  structural  steel,  etc.,  seldom  contain  over 
.05  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  less  than  half  of  this  usually. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion  as  lo 
the  exact  effect  of  silicon,  but  generally  it  does  not  affect 
strength  or  toughness  in  amounts  usually  present.  It 
increases  the  stiffness,  and  is  used  in  some  heavy  springs 
requiring  this  feature.  It  also  hardens  the  steel,  and  this 
is  commonly  accepted  as  the  beneficial  effect  in  steet  rails, 
causing  them  to  wear  longer.  Any  considerable  percentage 
of  silicon  interferes  with  working  at  redness,  welding,  etc., 
and  it  is  usually  a  cause  of  red  shortness,  although  some  high- 
silicon  steels  forge  well.  All  the  alloy  steels  having  much 
silicon  must  be  worked  at  low  heats. 

17.  Oxides  or  Oxj-gjen, — These  produce  somewhat  the 
effect  of  sulphur,  as  cracking,  and  the  effects  of  red  short- 
ness. Manganese  removes  them  partially  or  nearly  com- 
pletely, depending  on  conditions  in  recarbonizing,  and  neu- 
tralizes their  effect  in  the  steel.  Their  presence  is  greater 
in  soft  steels  or  ones  low  in  manganese,  as  they  have  the 
oxidizable  elements  to  seize  in  harder  steels  and  thus  be 
removed  as  gases  or  solid  compounds  to  go  to  the  slag. 

18.  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Alnmlniini. — Copper  has 
been  supposed  to  produce  red  shortness  in  particular,  but 
later  investigations  disprove  this,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  high  sulphur,  say  .075  to  .1  per  cent.  In  amounts  up 
to  .5  or  .75  per  cent,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  cold  properties, 
unless  adding  slightly  to  its  ductility,  and  only  affects  hoi 
working  when  sulphur  or  other  red  shortener  is  high. 
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Nickel  steel  finds  its  greatest  use  in  armor  plate,  th'ough 
it  has  many  other  uses  also,  especially  in  high-grade  for- 
gings.  Nickel  has  the  property  of  giving  a  greater  elastic 
limit  and  ductility  for  the  same  tensile  strength.  Generally 
from  3  to  3.5  per  cent,  of  nickel  is  present;  it  is  added  in 
the  form  of  metallic  nickel  or  ferronickel,  in  the  melting 
furnace. 

Aluminum  is  seldom  found  even  in  traces  in  the  amounts 
added  as  a  deoxidizer.  Added  in  larger  amounts,  it  increases 
strength  somewhat  and  lowers  ductility.  Aluminum  finds 
no  use  except  as  a  quieter  in  the  proportion  of  from  2  to 
5  ounces  per  ton  of  steel ;  and  this  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  bath  and  passes  into  the  slag. 


EXAMINATION    OF    THE    FINISHED   PRODUCT. 

19.  Chemical  Examination. — After  the  steel  is  fin- 
ished,  it  is  subjected  to  examination  to  ascertain  if  the 
desired  qualities  in  chemical  composition  and  physical  prop- 
erties have  been  reached.  Throughout  the  manufacture  of 
steel  the  chemical  laboratory  plays  an  important  part:  First, 
in  the  selection  of  proper  materials;  second,  as  a  guide  and 
check  in  controlling  operations;  and  finally,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  finished  product.  Methods  of  analysis  are  fully  given 
in  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  represent  the  latest  accepted 
methods  and  those  used  in  practical  steel  laboratories. 
Many  of  the  determinations  must  be  completed  in  a  very 
short  time  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  steel  maker. 

20.  3Ileroscoploal  Examination. — In  addition  to  the 
chemical  examination,  the  finished  steel  is  tested  physically. 
The  microscope  has  been  used  largely  in  examining  steel,  and 
has  shed  much  light  on  its  structure  and  constitution.  It  has 
not  been  used,  however,  as  a  regular  means  of  testing,  mainly 
owing  to  the  time  required  to  prepare  sections  for  examina- 
tion. It  has  been  of  practical  value  in  detecting  improper 
heat  treatment  or  in  determining  the  proper  heat  treatment 
for  certain  steels.     It  has  been  chiefly  used  with  high-carbon 
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steels,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  most  favorable  field,  as  the 
carbon  in  such  steels  is  most  sensitive  to  heat  treattnent. 
The  microscope  has  revealed  previously  unexplained  or 
wrongly  interpreted  phenomena  in  the  tempering  of  steel. 

21.  Physleal  Testing;. — The  steel  is  subject  to  various 
mechanical  tests  for  properties,  such  as  bending,  twisting, 
quenching  at  redness  and  bending,  tests  of  forgeability,  etc. 
Rails  and  axles  are  subject  to  drop  tests,  i.e.,  the  full-sized 
member  (a  section  of  rail)  is  supported  near  the  ends  on  soiid 
blocks  or  foundations,  and  a  weight,  ot  luf>,  dropped  midway 
between  the  supports.  The  height  of  drop  and  weight  of 
tup  vary  with  the  section  of  the  member  tested  and  the 
specifications  of  the  purchaser.  Testing  of  this  kind  may 
be  regarded  as  qualitative,  so  far  as  measuring  the  exact 
force  applied  and  expressing  it  in  exact  quantities.  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  of  less  value  or  importance  for  this 
reason,  but  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  show  what  the  mate- 
rial will  do  in  service.  All  physical  testing  is,  or  should 
be,  made  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  material  is  used, 

"£"£.    Testlu)^   Machliie.  —  This   may    be   defined   as  a 

machine  or  apparatus  for  breaking  samples  of  material  and 
measuring  the  stress  required.  The  simplest  conception  is 
to  consider  it  as  a  weighing  machine  arranged  to  register 
the  force  required  lo  break  or  to  produce  certain  effects  in 
the  test  specimen.  It  is  used  to  pull  test  specimens  from 
plates,  structural  material,  merchant  shapes  (rounds,  squares, 
etc.),  or  cast-steel  test  bars,  etc.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  the 
standard  types  of  machine  of  100,000  pounds  capacity. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes  up  to  3,000,000  pounds  capacity, 
but  above  200,000  pounds  are  mainly  for  experimental  pur- 
poses or  special  work;  the  100,000-pound  machine  is  the 
size  commonly  used  in  testing  laboratories.  The  machine 
is  driven  by  a  direct-connected  motor  or  from  shafting. 
Hydraulic  testing  machines  were  formerly,  much  used,  but 
now  hydraulic  power  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  extremely 
large  machines. 
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heavy  iron  baac  or  weighing  table,  which,  in  turn,  rests  on 
hardened- steel  knife  edges  in  a  series  of  levers  that  transmii 
the  strain,  as  applied  by  the  screws,  to  the  weighing  appa- 
ratus; the  strain  is  registered  by  the  poise  on  the  beam  c. 
The  lower  end  of  the  test  piece  is  held  in  the  movable  or 
pulling  head  d,  which  is  lowered  or  raised  by  the  two 
screws  a,  reaching  nearly  to  the  fixed  head,  passing  through 
two  brass  nuts  fastened  in  it;  the  screws  pass  down  to  ihe 
base  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  keyed  to  the  main 
gears  by  which  they  are  revolved  in  either  direction,  raising 
or  lowering  the  pulling  head  as  desired.  Gears  controlled 
by  the  levers  shown  are  provided  for  operating  at  several 
different  speeds.  In  both  the  fixed  and  pulling  heads,  holes 
are  cut  with  sloping  sides  in  which  wedgei,  or  grips,  fit  for 
holding  the  test  piece. 

In  making  a  tensile  test,  the  lower,  or  pulling,  head  is  run 
up  to  the  proper  height  to  adjust  the  specimen  in  the  grips, 
when  the  screws  are  reversed  and  the  pulling  head  starts 
down  on  the  screws,  stretching  the  piece  until  it  breaks,  the 
upj>er  end  being  firmly  held  by  the  grips  of  the  fixed  head. 
The  machine  is  principally  used  for  making  tensile  or  pull- 
ing tests,  but  may  also  be  used  for  compression  or  trans- 
verse tests,  when  the  grip  lever  and  hanger  on  the  pulling 
head  are  removed,  and  the  specimen  placed  on  the  weighing 
table  and  the  movable  head  rnn  down  on  the  specimen  nntil 
crushed  or  broken,  the  strain  being  registered  on  the  beam 
as  in  a  tensile  test. 

24.  Test  Piece. — The  standard  test  piece  for  most  pur- 
poses has  a  gauged  length  of  8  inches,  in  which  the  stretch 

|.__,-_j     ;. ,• ^  is  measured.   Fig.  3  (a)     ' 

shows  the  specimen  for 
plates  and  structural 
material  for  bridges; 
I  ships,  or  buildings; 
and  {b),  the  shape  for  [ 
cylindrical  bars.  The 
former  is  cut  from  the 
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finished  plate,  beam,  etc.,  the  edges  being  reduced  as  shown; 
the  two  opposite  sides  are  the  rolled  surfaces.  In  the  case  of 
rounds,  squares,  rods,  etc.,  tests  are  made  whenever  possible 
on  full-sized  sections  as  rolled  and  in  a  length  of  8  inches. 
For  steel  castings,  forgings,  and  axles,  the  test  specimen  is 
cut  from  the  product  and  turned  to  a  diameter  of  ^  inch  by 
from  2  to  4  inches  gauged  length.  It  was  formerly  quite 
common  to  forge  or  roll  a  small  ingot  and  make  the  physical 
tests  on  this;  this  is  objectionable  as  heat  treatment  or  work 
received  may  be  different  and  give  varying  results  in  tests; 
test  specimens  are  universally  taken  from  the  finished  mate- 
rial and  tested  in  as  near  the  natural  condition,  i.  e.,  as 
produced,  as  possible. 

In  test  pieces  that  are  machined,  the  opposite  sides  must 
be  parallel  throughout  the  length  of  the  test  section,  i.  e., 
the  length,  or  a  little  more,  in  which  measurements  are 
made.  Bars,  rods,  etc.,  tested  in  the  shape  they  leave  the 
rolls,  without  any  machining,  usually  vary  but  slightly  in  a 
length  of  8  inches  and  are  calipered  in  several  places  and 
the  average  taken.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be 
very  little  variation  throughout  the  length,  as  it  affects  the 
area  on  which  the  calculations  are  based.  Measurements  of 
thickness,  width,  or  diameter  are  made  with  a  micrometer 
gauge  accurate  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  from 
these  measurements  the  area  of  the  cross-section  is  calcu- 
lated— which  in  rectangular  sections  is  merely  multiplying 
the  two  dimensions  together;  or  in  round  sections,  finding 
the  area  of  a  circle  with  the  diameter  given.  The  elastic 
limit  and  tensile  strength,  as  shown  on  the  beam  of  the 
machine,  are  calculated  from  the  area  to  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  always  so  reported. 

25.  Properties  T)etemilned  In  Testing. — The  prop- 
erties usually  determined  in  testing  are  {a)  elastic  limit, 
(d)  tensile  strength,  {c)  elongation,  (t/)  reduction  of  area. 

The  clastic  limit  is  that  point  at  which  the  metal  under 
strain  takes  the  first  appreciable  set;  or  the  point  at  which 
the  steel   under  strain  will  not  return  to  its  original  form 


and  dimensions  when  the  strain  is  removed.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  important  property,  as  well  as  the  one  observed 
first  in  testing.  Steel  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit  is 
liable  to  give  way  under  very  light  loads  or  much  below  its 
original  elastic  limit;  continued  strains  near  the  elastic 
limit  may  produce  the  same  result.  It  is  determined  in 
testing  by  "  the  drop  of  the  beam  "  in  all  steel-works"  labo- 
ratories; automatic  devices  governed  by  electrical  contact 
are  in  use  to  a  very  limited  extent.  As  the  load  on  the  test 
piece  increases,  the  poise  is  moved  out  along  the  beam  to 
just  balance  this;  the  instant  the  elastic  limit  is  reached 
there  is  a  momentary  and  sudden  elongation  of  the  piece  and 
the  load  on  the  machine  is  released  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  beam  drops  quickly  in  its  surrounding  guard.  It  remains 
stationary  a  number  of  seconds,  but  the  interval  is  decided 
and  lasts  until  the  movement  of  the  pulling  head  catches  up 
with  the  flow  of  metal  in  the  test  piece.  In  other  words. 
the  metal  of  the  test  piece,  at  the  point  of  elastic  limit, 
travels  faster  than  the  pulling  head;  hence,  the  drop  of  the 
beam  corresponds  to  the  elastic  limit.  The  weight  shown 
on  the  graduated  beam  is  the  elastic  limit  in  pounds. 

The  term  tensile  strength  is  self-explanatory,  and  in  deter- 
mining it  the  stress  is  applied  until  the  specimen  parts.  The 
tensile  strength  is  important  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the 
steel  for  given  purposes — but  less  so  than  the  elastic  limit. 

Elongation  is  measured  for  most  specimens  in  a  length 
of  8  inches  (3  or  4  inches  in  castings  and  forgings).  It  is 
determined  by  placing  punch  marks  the  proper  distance 
apart  on  the  surface  of  the  test  piece  before  placing  it  in 
the  machine;  after  breaking,  the  fractured  ends  are  pushed 
together  and  the  increased  distance  the  punch  marks  are 
now  apart  over  the  original  distance  equals  the  elongation, 
e.  g.,  punch  marks  measure  10  inches  apart  after  the  frac- 
ture of  an  8-inch  test  piece,  a  stretch  of  2  inches  in  8  inches, 
or  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent. ;  it  is  measured  to  the 
closest  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

As  the  piece  stretches,  its  cross-section  is  reduced  and 
the  point  where  fracture  occurs  is  drawn  down,  approaching 
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a  conical  point  more  or  less.  The  area  of  this  reduced  sec- 
tion, measured  at  the  fracture,  compared  with  the  area  of 
the  original  section,  is  the  reduction  of  area  expressed  in  per 
cent,  of  the  original  area.  The  elongation  and  reduction  of 
area  are  valuable  expressions  of  the  elasticity  and  ductility 
of  the  steel.  An  increase  of  elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength 
accompanies  less  elongation  and  reduction,  or  the  harder 
steels  are  stronger,  but  stretch  and  reduce  less. 

26.  Effects  of  Work  and  Heat  on  Steel. — The  physical 
properties  of  steel  are  greatly  affected  by  the  amount  of 
work  done  upon  it,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  work 
is  done.  In  general,  the  more  work  steel  receives,  or  the 
greater  the  reduction  from  a  given  section,  the  higher  is 
the  elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength,  with  less  stretch;  but 
the  ductility  (expressed  in  reduction  of  area)  is  not  so  much 
affected  unless  there  are  great  variations  in  heat  at  the  same 
time.  In  plates,  with  other  conditions  uniform,  the  thicker 
the  plate,  the  lower  is  the  strength,  and  the  less  is  the 
stretch.  Between  a  ^J^-inch  and  a  J-inch  plate  rolled  from 
the  same  steel,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  3,000  to 
6,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  tensile  strength.  This 
difference  may  be  further  increased  by  working  at  a  lower 
heat,  or  lessened  by  rolling  hotter.  We  have,  then,  increased 
working  adding  to  the  strength,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  steel,  if  it  is  done  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. Cold  working  increases  the  strength,  but  at  the 
expense  of  ductility.  Either  extreme  is  objectionable,  as 
not  developing  the  desired  qualities  in  the  steel. 

27.  The  slabbing  mill  affords  an  advantage  in  making 
slabs  for  plates  over  rolling  large  ingots  directly  on  the  plate 
mill,  as  the  latter  method  is  apt  to  finish  them  too  cold,  with 
its  attendant  disadvantages.  With  the  slabbing  mill,  large 
ingots  are  rolled  into  slabs  adapted  to  the  size  of  plate 
to  be  made.  This  allows  different  sized  plates  to  be  finished 
nearer  the  same  temperature,  gaining  the  advantages  of 
increased    rolling   and  avoiding  the  evils   of   cold   rolling. 
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The  latter  is  not  always  a  disadvantage,  but  is  in  the  class 
of  material  considered.  In  certain  finishing  mills,  sheets  or 
other  products  are  regularly  cold  rolled  where  a  sacrifice  of 
ductility  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  strength  gained;  it 
also  produces  a  denser,  stiffer,  and  harder  product.  Rails 
have  lately  been  cooled  somewhat  before  being  put  through 
the  finishing  passes,  the  result  being  a  denser  and  harder 
metal,  particularly  in  the  head,  which  is  expected  and 
claimed  to  increase  their  wearing  power.  This  is  especially 
shown  in  the  very  heavy  rails  where  there  is  a  larger  massof 
metal. 

S8.     Itolfttlon  of  Chemical  ('oni[M>sttion  to  Stronf^Ili. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  various  investigators  to  estab- 
lish the  relation  between  the  chemical  composition  and  the 
strength  of  steel,  and  various  formulas  for  calculating  the 
strength  from  the  composition  have  been  proposed.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Webpter  has  cogducted  the  most  exhaustive  experiments 
in  this  direction,  and  his  results  in  many  cases  quite  closely 
approach  those,  obtained  frgm  the  testing  machine.  With 
all  conditions  uniform — tHe  same  steel,  equal  size  ingots  or 
slabs,  heated  to  a  like  temperature,  and  the  amount  of 
reduction  in  rolling,  etc. — the  chemical  analysis  will  give 
the  strength  very  closely.  But,  owing  to  variations  in  mill 
practice  (principally  finishing  temperature  and  different 
amounts  of  work),  some  of  which  cannot  always  be  kept 
within  the  close  limits  desirable,  the  estimation  of  strength 
from  analysis  may  be  said  to  be  only  an  approximation. 
However,  this  approaches  so  nearly  the  results  of  tests  that 
it  is  of  great  value  as  a  preliminary  estimation  of  the  ulti- 
mate strength. 

Table  V  is  based  on  Webster's  results,  and  from  it  the 
approximate  ultimate  strength  can  be  found.  It  is  worked 
out  for  the  elements,  carbon  (up  to  .25  per  cent.),  phosphorus, 
manganese,  and  sulphur  (in  amounts  usually  present),  with 
corrections  for  different  widths  and  thicknesses.  A  brief 
study  of  the  table  will  show  the  manner  of_M»plyina 
The  example  given  herewith  illustrates  it: 
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Example. — A  given  specimen  analyzes:  carbon  .21  percent.,  phos- 
phorus .035  per  cent.,  sulphur  .082  per  cent.,  manganese  .36  per  cent. 
The  plate  is  80  inches  wide  and  ^  inch  thick.  Finding  the  carbon  in 
the  upper  horizontal  line  of  Table  V,  and  going  down  this  column  until 
opposite  per  cent,  phosphorus  (left-hand  vertical  column),  we  find 
56,800  pounds  per  square  inch  as  the  strength  for  .21  per  cent,  carbon 
and  .035  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  addition  for  .032  per  cent,  sulphur 
is  1,600  pounds;  for  .36  per  cent,  manganese,  7,960  pounds;  an  80-inch 
plate  t\  inch  thick  calls  for  a  deduction  of  250  pounds.  We  now  have 
[56.800  (C-+-  Z')  +  1,600  .S'-f  7,960  Afn]  -  250.  or  66,110  pounds,  as  the 
ultimate  strength  per  square  inch.  In  using  the  table,  the  differences 
in  strength  due  to  the  varying  temperature  and  the  rolling  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  as  these  cannot  be  allowed  for,  the  results  from 
calculation  are  always  liable  to  differ  from  those  obtained  by  pulling 
specimens  in  the  testing  machine. 

29.  Results  In  Pliysleal  Testing. — Table  VI  gives  the 
composition,  together  with  the  results  obtained  in  testing  a 
number  of  steels  of  varying  carbon  percentages. 

Table  VII  shows  a  record  of  physical  tests,  with  the 
measurements,  results,  etc. 

Numbers  9  and  10  of  the  table  are  steel  castings,  pulled 
in  a  length  of  2  inches,  and  turned  to  the  diameter  shown. 


RECENT    PROGRESS   IN    8TEEL.  ^LIKING 


SPECIAL  METHODS 

30.  General  Remarks. — While  many  radical  improve- 
ments and  modifications  have  taken  place  in  the  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  processes,  no  fundamental  principle  invol- 
ving an  entire  change  of  method  and  apparatus  has  been 
developed  since  their  introduction.  The  most  distinct  as 
well  as  the  most  promising  attainment  is  t//c  Talbot  continu- 
ous open-hearth  process^  developed  and  patented  in  1899  by 
Benjamin  Talbot,  of  Pencoyd,  Pennsylvania. 

31.  Talbot  Coiitlniioiis  ()i>en-lleartli  Proccjss. — This 
consists  in  maintaining  a  constant  reservoir  of  metal,  part  of 
which  is  Avithdrawn  Avhen  completely  refined,  and  the  same 
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amount  of  liquid  pig  metal  added  from  the  cupola  or  the 
blast  furnace — the  latter  preferably,  as  it  avoids  the  cost 
and  labor  of  remelting.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  a 
slightly  modified  rolling  or  tilting  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  original  one  is  of  75  tons  capacity,  20  tons  of  steel  being 
poured  off  for  each  heat  and  then  30  tons  of  melted  pig 
iron  added  to  the  55  tons  of  steel  in  the  furnace ;  scale,  cin- 
der, ore,  and  limestone,  to  form  a  slag,  are  added  between 
each  withdrawal  and  addition.  Furnaces  of  150  and  200  tons 
capacity  are  under  construction  in  America  and  England; 
one  being  in  as  successful  operation  in  England  as  the  orig- 
inal smaller  one.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  bottom 
coiild  not  be  kept  in  proper  condition,  owing  to  the  large  body 
of  metal  and  the  fact  that  the  bottom  could  not  be  reached 
until  the  furnace  was  emptied  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
This  has  been  proved  erroneous,  and  what  some  metallur- 
gists believed,  that  it  was  not  the  metal  but  the  slag  that 
injured  the  basic  bottom,  was  proved.  The  bottom  does 
not  suffer  except  by  scorification  at  the  slag  line,  as  in  the 
ordinary  practice.  It  is  repaired  as  usual.  In  fact,  the 
scorification  is  somewhat  less,  as  part  of  the  slag  is  decanted 
before  the  steel  is  poured  out.  It  is  essentially  a  pig,  or 
pig-and-oxide,  process,  as  little  or  no  scrap  is  used,  and  this 
point  makes  it  advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  as  pig 
iron  or  scrap  is  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  stock. 

33.    About  the  only  difference  in  the  furnace  from  the 

usual  tilting  one  is  that  it  is  made  with  a  slag  spout  at  the 
back  and  to  tip  both  ways,  so  that  the  slag  may  be  decanted 
off  from  the  side  opposite  that  where  the  metal  is  tapped, 
into  a  slag  ladle  or  car  beneath.  The  construction  is  neces- 
sarily stronger  to  correspond  to  the  increased  weight  of 
metal,  etc.  The  initial  or  filling  heat  (at  the  beginning  of 
each  week's  run)  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  from  scrap 
and  pig  metal — the  latter  preferably  added  molten  on  top  of 
the  scrap  and  limestone — worked  down  to  steel,  feeding  ore 
if  necessary,  as  in  common  practice;  when  thoroughly 
refined  and  in  proper  condition  to  tap,  about  20  tons  (from 
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one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  bath)  is  poured  off,  recar- 
bonized  in  the  ladle,  and  cast  into  ingots.  Before  adding 
more  metal,  oxide  of  iron  in  rather  fine  condition  is  added 
to  the  slag,  and  as  soon  as  melted  a  part  of  the  20  tons  of 
metal  is  added ;  when  the  violent  reaction  from  this  ceases 
somewhat,  a  second  addition  of  oxide  of  iron  is  made, 
together  with  limestone;  then  more  metal,  and  a  third  addi- 
tion of  oxide  with  stone,  and  finally  the  third  and  last  metal 
addition.  From  this  point  the  heat  is  handled  as  in  ordi- 
nary practice  until  the  entire  contents  of  the  furnace — not 
merely  a  part  of  it — is  reduced  to  good  steel  minus  the 
recarbonizer.  Twenty  tons  are  again  poured  off,  iron  oxide, 
limestone,  and  metal  added  as  above;  this  round  of  opera- 
tions being  kept  up  during  the  week  and  the  furnace  emptied 
on  Saturday. 

The  details  of  operation  vary  somewhat.  As  the  entire 
amount  of  oxide  and  stone  may  be  added  before  the  metal, 
and  this  added  in  two  or  three  pourings,  as  the  violence  of 
the  reaction  permits,  the  time  between  additions  may  vary, 
etc.  As  a  rule,  the  first  two  metal  additions  are  about  equal, 
and  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  pig  metal;  the  third 
addition  (about  15  per  cent.)  is  usually  added  from  10  to 
20  minutes  before  tapping,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
carbon  wanted  in  the  steel  and  the  rapidity  of  the  reactions; 
an  interval  of  from  2  to  2^  hours  generally  elapses  between 
the  second  and  third  metal  additions,  although  this  is  not 
an  essential  and  all  the  metal  may  be  transferred  to  the 
bath  within  an  hour.  Forty-two  heats  per  week  have  been 
made;  between  taps  there  is  an  interval  of  about  4  hours 
against  about  8  or  10  hours  in  the  ordinary  practice. 

Approximately  the  same  tonnage  per  week  has  been  made 
as  in  the  largest  type  (50  tons)  of  ordinary  furnace,  when  the 
entire  bath  is  tapped,  and  using  pig  and  scrap  with  some  ore. 
A  much  larger  output  is  counted  on  with  the  150-ton  to 
200-ton  furnaces;  this  and  the  fact  that  the  process  can  be 
worked  with  pig  and  oxides  or  ore  are  its  chief  advantages; 
minor,  but  important,  ones  are  that  the  yield  is  greater  and 
that  a  wider  range  of  pig  iron  can  be  used  (higher  in  silicon 


and  phosphorus).  The  last  is  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  oxidation  occurs  and  that  the  excess  of  slag  can  be 
removed  as  formed.  The  increased  yield  of  steel  comes 
from  the  iron  reduced  from  the  oxides,  entering  the  bath. 
The  usual  basic  conditions  of  a  minimum  of  SiO,  in  the 
stock  must  be  observed,  but  this  is  of  less  importance  than 
when  the  slag  cannot  be  removed. 

The  iron  oxides  used  are  roll  scale,  mill  cinder  (basic  low 
S'O,],  and  iron  ore;  ordinary  limestone,  if  low  SiO,.  The 
composition  of  the  oxides  is  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE   VHI 


UaterUI 

Iron. 
Per  Cent. 

SUica. 
Per  Cent. 

Phosphorns. 
Per  Cenl. 

70  to  74 
64  to  65 
60  to  65 

■St0  3 
3.0  to  8 
3.0  to  8 

.05  to    .2 
.05  to    -5 

.05  to  I.O 

Basic  mill  cinder. . . 

33.  The  process  is  based  on  the  powerful  oxidizing 
action  of  a  slag  rich  in  iron  oxides;  or  stated  the  other  way, 
the  prompt  reducibility  of  slags,  rich  in  iron  oxides,  by  the 
metalloids  in  the  bath.  In  the  usual  process,  much  of  the 
oxidation  is  done  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  whereas  here 
the  slag  (or  the  oxygen  in  it)  performs  this  work.  The 
reactions  are  as  follows; 


FfO+C=CO+Ft 
'iFeO  +  Si  =  SiO,  +  %Fe 
5FfO  +  itP=  Pfi,  +  hFe 


This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  rapid  reactions  met 
with  in  iron  and  steel  metallurgy;  in  fact,  it  is  only  paral- 
leled, if  equaled,  by  the  rapid  purification  in  the  Bessemer 
converter.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  example  from 
the  records  of  operation. 

Example. — Into  a  bath  of  104,000  pounds  of  metal  ready  to  pour 
and  covered  with  a  slag  containing  22.4  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron, 
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9,300  pounds  of  liquid  pig  metal  was  poured,  taking  4  minutes; 
2  minutes  afterwards  the  metal  was  hot  enough  to  tap  and  was  thor- 
oughly purified — or  in  6  minutes  9,300  pounds  of  pig  metal  was 
converted  into  steel.  At  the  same  time  the  iron  in  the  slag  was 
reduced  to  12.4  per  cent.,  nearly  one-half  the  oxygen  in  the  FeO.Fe^Oi 
being  given  up  to  oxidize  the  metalloids.  During  the  reaction  the 
furnace  doors  were  opened  and  the  movable  ports  pushed  back  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  gases  formed  by  the  reaction.  All  the  gas  was  also 
shut  off  the  furnace  until  the  action  quieted  down.  This  reaction  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Bessemer  blow.  While  carbon  was  being 
burned,  a  large  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  was  given  off, 

lu'O  -h  C  =  CO  +  /v, 

which  ignited  and  burned  with  an  intense  heat,  a  part  being  absorbed 
by  the  bath  and  a  part  raising  the  temperature  of  the  regenerators. 

The  process  yields  about  105  per  cent.;  i.  e.,  for  every 
/1 00  tons  of  pig  metal  charged,  about  105  tons  of  steel  is 
poured  out,  the  increase  coming  from  the  iron  reduced  by 
the  metalloids  from  the  oxides  in  the  slag. 

34,  Monell  Process. — This  process  was  developed  a 
little  later  than  the  Talbot  and  may  be  briefly  and  to  some 
extent  described  as  the  latter  worked  in  the  ordinary  station- 
ary furnace,  all  the  metal  being  tapped  out  at  once.  It  Avas 
worked  out  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  works  and  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  them.  It  involves  no  new 
principle ;  in  fact,  the  same  method  was  tried  in  the  early 
history  of  the  basic  open -hearth  process,  but  Mr.  Moriell  has 
achieved  much  greater  success  than  ever  before  reached  by 
the  method.  As  worked  at  the  Homestead  plant,  limestone 
and  iron  oxides  (ore,  scale,  or  low-silica  cinder)  are  charged 
on  a  basic  hearth,  heated  to  partial  fusion,  and  liquid  pig 
iron  poured  in,  when  the  action  becomes  violent  and  the 
metalloids  are  rapidly  oxidized.  This  action  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Talbot  process — except  much  less  inten.se — and  is  due 
to  the  slag,  containing  tlie  excessive  amount  of  iron  oxides. 
The  slag  may  be  tapped  oil  tlirough  a  tap  hole  placed  above 
the  level  of  the  metal,  but  this  is  not  within  the  easy  control 
obtained  by  decanting  from  a  tilting  furnace,  and  is  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  process.     Another  is,  the  slag,  rich  in 
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oxides,  cnrrodes  the  bottom,  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
and  this  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  About  the  same  or  a 
slightly  increased  output  per  week  is  obtained  over  the  same 
furnace  using  pig  and  scrap.  The  yield  from  metal  charged 
is  less  than  in  the  Talbot,  about  103  to  103  percent.  The 
same  stock  is  available  as  in  the  ordinary  open-hearth  proc- 
ess or  the  Talbot,  but  the  latter  process  allows  a  wider 
range  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  to  be  used. 

35,  Bertrand-Thlcl  Process. — In  this  process  two  open- 
hearth  furnaces  are  operated  as  a  unit  and  the  metal  trans- 
ferred from  the  first,  or  melting,  furnace,  called  the  primary, 
or  refiner,  into  a  secondary,  or  finislwr,  furnace.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Bertrand  and  Thiel,  Kladno,  Austria, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  there  since  1894.  While 
only  one  other  plant  (in  England)  has  been  constructed  to 
operate  on  this  system,  several  others  are  shortly  to  be 
built  in  Europe,  ami  probably  one  or  two  in  America.  It 
may  be  worked  on  either  the  acid  or  basic  hearth,  but  su 
far  has  only  been  worked  on  the  latter,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  used  for  acid  practice. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  process  is  its  flexibility, 
as  it  may  be  worked  exclusively  as  a  pig-and-ore  process  or 
pig-and-scrap  with  equal  advantage  and  in  whatever  propor- 
tions available.  As  in  the  former  process,  the  refiner  is 
charged  with  liquid  pig  iron  and  enough  lime  or  limestone  to 
furnish  a  basic  slag  and  ore  to  oxidize  part  of  the  metalloids; 
the  amount  of  the  latter  (mainly  silicon  and  phosphorus)  in 
the  metal  determines  the  amount  of  lime  and  ore  to  be  used. 
In  this  furnace  all  of  the  silicon  is  oxidized,  approximately 
90  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus  and  manganese,  and  about 
4(1  per  cent,  of  the  carbon.  As  stated  elsewhere,  both  silicon 
and  phosphorus  are  oxidized  at  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures; this  accounts  for  the  removal  of  these  elements  in 
the  first  furnace.  The  metal  is  then  transferred  to  the 
finisher,  into  which  has  previously  been  charged  about  half 
the  quantity  of  lime  or  limestone,  and  ore  used  in  the 
refiner,  so  as  to  be  heated  nearly  to  the  fusing  point.     The 
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hot  metal,  with  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  of  carbon,  no  silicon, 
little  manganese,  and  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  highly  oxidizing  slag  has  the 
carbon  and  remaining  phosphorus  quickly  removed.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  oxidation  of  the  metalloids  in  the  Talbot, 
Monell,  and  Bertrand-Thiel  processes  depends  on  the  same 
principle — the  oxidizing  power  of  a  basic  slag  rich  in  oxides 
of  iron — though  applied  somewhat  differently  in  each  case. 
In  coming  from  the  first  to  the  second,  or  finishing,  fur- 
nace, the  slag  is  skimmed  off  and  very  little  allowed  to  enter 
the  latter.  As  originally  worked,  the  refiner  furnace  stood 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  finisher — both  being  stationary — 
and  the  metal  run  down  a  trough.  This  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  the  process,  and  either  stationary  or  tilting  fur- 
naces on  the  same  level  may  be  used,  the  metal  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  the  other  by  ladle  and  crane.  The  tilting 
furnace,  on  the  same  or  a  higher  level,  offers  the  advantage 
that  the  slag  may  be  conveniently  handled  by  decantation. 
In  case  scrap  is  used,  a  small  amount  is  charged  into  the 
refiner,  and  the  greater  part  into  the  finisher,  with  the  stone 
and  ore,  and  allowed  to  heat  and  oxidize  somewhat  before  the 
refined  metal  is  added.  This  oxidation  of  the  scrap  is  not  a 
loss,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  some  ore,  and  the  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus reduce  it  to  metallic  iron,  which  is  added  to  the  bath. 

36.  About  the  same  yield  as  in  the  Monell  practice  is 
obtained — 102  or  103  per  cent,  of  the  metal  charged.  An 
output  of  45  heats  per  week  from  the  two  furnaces  has  been 
obtained,  a  greater  number  than  from  two  furnaces  using 
similar  stock  worked  on  the  usual  system ;  the  tonnage  has 
been  much  less  than  from  two  large  furnaces,  as  only  small 
ones  (20  tons)  have  been  used  so  far;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  nearly  as  many  heats  can  be  made  by 
using  large  furnaces — when  the  tonnage  Avill  be  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  two  of  equal  capacity — and  the  operation 
finished  in  one  furnace.  The  charge  is  in  the  first  furnace 
2  or  3  hours,  and  in  the  second  from  2  to  2^^.  This  can  be 
adjusted,   however,   by  the  point  to  which  the  refining  is 
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carried  in  the  former.  In  the  finisher,  the  heat  is  boiled 
down  as  in  ordinary  practice,  using  ore,  if  necessary;  when 
the  proper  temperature  is  reached,  the  heat  is  tapped  into 
the  ladie,  recarbonized  as  usual,  or  this  may  be  done  pre- 
viously in  the  furnace  and  cast  into  ingots. 

37.  Duplex  I*poces8. — This  process  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  Bessemer  and  the  open-hearth  appa- 
ratus are  used  to  produce  the  steel.  It  was  originally  and 
is  still  used  at  Witkowitz,  Austria,  but  has  been  installed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Middlesbrough 
District,  England,  and  experimentally  in  America,  but  its 
application  has  been  limited.  Its  field  is  in  converting  pig 
iron  too  high  in  phosphorus  for  the  acid  process  and  not 
high  enough  for  basic  Bessemer  practice,  or  too  high  in 
silicon  for  the  latter  or  the  basic  open-hearth.  In  using  it, 
pig  metal  is  melted  in  the  cupola,  or  taken  direct  from  the 
blast  furnace,  and  is  blown  in  an  acid  Bessemer  converter  to 
remove  practically  all  of  the  silicon,  part  of  the  manganese, 
and  a  little  of  the  carbon,  the  phosphorus  not  being  affected. 
The  desiticonized  metal  is  poured  into  a  ladle  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  basic  open-hearth  furnace,  where  dephosphor- 
tzation  and  decarbonization  take  place,  as  usual.  The 
process  was  advanced  by  many  metallurgists  as  the  proper 
one  to  convert  into  steel  the  rather  high-silicon  and  phos- 
phorous pig  irons  of  the  South  (Alabama,  etc.).  but  better 
blast-furnace  practice,  giving  low  silicon,  has  made  the  metal 
suitable  for  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  which  is  now  used. 


TKKATMrENT  OF  THE  INGOT 

MILLS,  ETC. 

38.  Oeiienil  Remarks.— As  this  is  a  distinct  subject 
and  more  especially  a  mechanical  one,  merely  an  outline  of 
it  can  be  given.  Only  themllls  that  receive  the  ingots  from 
the   steel-making  departments,  or  plants,  and  work  them 
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down  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  finishing  mills,  or 
a  few  finished  lines,  as  rails  and  plates,  will  be  mentioned. 
The  ingots,  after  having  been  poured  into  iron  molds 
placed  in  a  casting  pit  or  on  cars,  are  taken  to  the 
heating  furnaces  to  be  reheated  for  rolling.  Casting  on 
cars  is  the  later  practice,  and  is  followed  at  most  up-to- 
date  works,  as  it  saves  the  labor  and  expense  of  pit  casting, 
besides  being  a  more  expeditious  method  of  handling  the 
steel.  A  pit  is  required  where  ingots  are  cast  in  groups, 
the  molds  being  filled  from  the  bottom  through  a  center 
runner  with  connections  to  each  mold;  such  bottom-cast 
ingots  are  necessary  where  they  are  rolled  direct  from  the 
ingot  into  plates,  as  the  ordinary  top-cast  ingots  will  not 
give  as  good  a  surface  when  rolled  at  one  operation  into 
plates.  When  cast  on  cars,  these  are  shifted  to  the  stripper^ 
an  hydraulic  or  electric  mechanism  for  removing  the  molds 
from  the  ingots.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  the  ingots  solidify, 
so  as  to  get  them  into  the  furnace  promptly,  and  thus  to 
require  the  least  reheating  to  bring  them  to  the  proper 
rolling  temperature. 

39.  Relieatlnpr  Furnaces.  —  Reheating  furnaces  are 
either  horizontal  or  vertical,  the  latter  being  used  almost 
universally  for  heavy  ingots,  and  the  former  for  lighter 
sections,  slabs,  blooms,  etc.,  for  rerolling.  Both  types  are 
equipped  with  Siemens  regenerators,  the  necessary  flues, 
reversing  and  controlling  valves,  etc.,  the  same  as  is  the 
open-hearth  furnace.  The  vertical  furnace  is  commonly 
called  a  soaking  pit  ^  hut  more  correctly  a  pit  furnace.  It  is 
identical  in  construction  with  the  crucible  melting  furnace, 
Fig.  8  (a^  and  (/^),  Part  2.  It  is  divided  into  holes  in  the 
same  way  for  \  or  0  ingots  placed  on  end — corresponding  to 
the  crucibles  in  the  melting  furnace.  A  furnace  is  usually 
built  with  from  4  to  10  holes  and  is  designated  by  the  num- 
ber of  holes — as  an  8-hole  pit  furnace.  In  all  late  construc- 
tion each  hole  has  its  own  separate  air  and  gas  flues 
controlled  by  independent  valves  (or  two  holes  may  be 
connected).     This   permits   adjusting   the   temperature   in 
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different  sections  of  the  furnace,  as  reqiiired  by  the  steel. 
There  is  only  the  one  set  of  air  and  gas  reversing  valves  for 
the  furnace,  so  that  the  currents  of  gas  and  air  are  reversed 
at  the  same  time  for  all  the  holes. 

40.  Mills.— In  general  from  their  construction,  mills  are 
designated  as  3-high,  S-high,  reversing,  fton-revcrsing,  or 
universal.  The  first  two  indicate  the  number  of  rolls  in  llie 
same  vertical  plane;  the  second  two  as  to  whether  the  rolls 
are  driven  in  the  same  direction  all  the  time  or  reversed  at 
intervals;  a  universal  mill  has  the  regular  horizontal  rolls 
and,  in  addition,  vertical  ones,  so  that  the  piece  is  rolled  on 
its  four  sides.  Two-high  mills  (of  this  class)  are  always 
reversing;  and  3-high  (of  any  class),  non- re  versing;  univer- 
sal mills  may  be  2-high  reversing  or  3-high  non -re  versing. 
From  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  mills  are  known  as 
blooming  mills,  plate  mills,  slabbing  mills;  in  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  are  known  as  cogging  mills.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered this  does  not  touch  the  Held  of  finishing  mills,  but  only 
mills  rolling  ingots  into  finished  or  intermediate  products. 

41,  Blooming  Mill. — This  mill  breaks  the  ingot  down 

to  blooms,  billets,  or  slabs. 

A  bloom  is  a  section  of  the  reduced  ingot  to  be  finished 
on  a  succeeding  mill;  they  are  generally  square,  but  may 
have  the  shape  roughed  out  into  which  they  are  to  be 
finished.  Their  size  and  weight  vary  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used.  They  are  usually  for  rails,  structural 
shapes,  or  forgings. 

A  billet  is  a  smaller  section  of  the  ingot — or  a  small 
bloom.  They  are  used  for  merchant  shapes — rounds, 
squares,  etc. — and  rods  for  wire,  bolts,  rivets,  etc.  Their 
size  varies,  but  the  standard  section  is  4  inches  square 
and  of  different  weights. 

A  slab  is  a  flat  shape  of  varying  dimensions  that  is  to  be 
rolled  into  plates  or  sheets. 

Blooming  mills  are  built  S-high  reversing  or  3-high  non- 
reversing,  generally  the  former;  these  are  driven  by  power- 
ful reversing  engines  through   pinions,    the  ends  of  these 
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connected  with  the  ends  of  the  rolls.  The  rolls  are  carried 
in  heavy  iron  or  cast-sieel  housings,  the  bottom  one  on 
stationary  bearings,  the  top  one  balanced  by  counterweights 
underneath,  which  keep  it  against  vertical  screws  in  each 
housing  by  which  it  is  raised  or  lowered;  the  screws  are 
operated  by  an  hydraulic  cylinder  applied  through  a  rack 
and  pinion.  In  3-high  mills  the  middle  and  upper  rolls  are 
usually  both  movable  vertically,  and  the  bottom  fixed. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  S-high,  reversing,  blooming  mill  li,  together 
with  the  roll  tables  b.  The  mill  engine  is  not  shown;  the 
smalt  one  a  at  the  end  operates  the  tables,  which  are  always 
driven  separately  from  the  mill  proper.  Hydraulic  manipu- 
lators from  beneath  turn  the  ingot  on  the  tables;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mill  and  engines  is  controlled  from  the  raised 
platform,  or  pulpit  c,  on  the  left.  Ill  all  3-high  mills,  the 
roll  tables  are  made  to  raise  and  lower  by  hydraulic 
mechanism,  so  as  to  bring  the  piece  opposite  the  passes 
between  the  top  and  middle  or  bottom  and  middle  rolls, 
as  required.  In  rolling  rails,  the  ingots  are  bloomed  down 
to  the  size  rail  bloom  required  for  one,  two,  or  three  rails; 
after  a  short  reheating,  these  go  to  the  rail  trains,  which  are 
3-high  non-reversing  mills,  the  first,  or  roughing,  train  forms 
the  rail,  and  the  second,  or  finishing,  train  (or  rolls)  com- 
pletes the  operation.  The  trains  are  generally  arranged 
tandem,  so  that  the  passage  from  one  mill  to  the  other  is 
continuous.  Structural  shapes  are  rolled  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way,  with  various  modifications  in  the  type  and  arrange- 
ment of  mills. 

43.  Plate  Mill. — These  are  mostly  3-high  non-reversing 
mills,  but  are  made  2-high  reversing  for  lighter  work; 
most  universal  plate  mills  are  also  so  built.  Fig.  4  (a) 
shows  the  mil!  proper  and  connections  from  the  pinions,  the 
bottom  or  middle  one  of  the  latter  in  this  case  being  con- 
nected to  the  engine.  Fig.  4  (b)  shows  a  side  elevation  of 
the  tables,  with  the  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering 
these,  and  the  end  of  the  rolls  in  the  housing.  In  plate 
mills,  the  middle  roll  is  not  connected  to  a  pinion,  but  is 
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driven  by  the  friction  of  the  top  or  the  bottom  roll.  Three- 
high  plate  mills  are  built  in  all  sizes  up  to  132  inches  for 
finished  length  of  rolls,  permitting  plates  about  10 J^  feet 
wide  to  be  rolled. 

43.  Universal  Mill. — As  already  explained,  these  have 
vertical  and  horizontal  rolls,  so  that  the  piece  is  rolled  on  all 
four  sides  at  the  same  time.  They  are  built  for  plate  mills 
and  slabbing  mills. 

44.  Universal  Plate  Mill. — This  mill  may  be  either 
2-high  or  3-high,  and  is  used  especially  for  long  and  narrow 
plates,  such  as  bridge  plates,  pipe  skelp,  etc. ;  rolls  are 
adjustable  in  both  directions  for  various-sized  plates.  The 
general  width  of  universal  plates  is  from  6  to  48  inches. 

45.  Slabbing:  Mill. — A  slabbing  mill  is  a  universal  mill 
for  rolling  down  heavy  ingots  into  slabs  for  plate  mills,  thus 
relieving  the  latter  of  the  work  of  breaking  down  ingots  for 
large  plates,  increasing  the  tonnage,  and  reducing  the  scrap 
made.  The  advantage  of  the  slabbing  mill  is  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  plate  mill  and  also  permit  the  making  of 
top-cast  ingots  for  plates,  and  also  larger  ones,  at  the  steel 
plant.  The  extra  work  the  steel  receives  is  also  an  advan- 
tage. Fig.  5  (a)  and  (b)  is  a  view  of  a  2-high  universal  mill 
showing  vertical  and  horizontal  rolls;  {a)  is  a  front  eleva- 
tion showing  rolls,  pinions,  and  connections,  while  (d)  is  a 
side  elevation  showing  the  table  and  the  rolls  in  the  hous- 
ing. The  construction  of  such  mills  for  either  a  plate  or 
slabbing  mill  is  practically  the  same,  except  that  the  latter 
is  built  much  stronger  and  heavier. 


REFRACTORY   MATERIAIiS 

40.  General  Remarks. — The  success  of  steel-making 
operations,  among  many  other  factors,  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  apparatus  to  withstand  the  heat  conditions, 
and  not  a  little  of  it  is  due  to  the  refractory  materials. 
The  metallurgist  needs  to   be  no  less  familiar  with    their 


properties  than  with  the  reactions  and  manipulations  of  the 
processes  themselves.  Though  there  is  quite  a  range  of 
materials  used  for  lining  for  furnaces,  vessels,  ladles,  etc., 
they  may,  according  to  their  chemical  nature,  be  divided  as 

follows: 


Refractories  - 


Acid  materials. . 


jCl.ys 
I  Silicio 


^  materials 


iMagnesite 
Dolomite 
Limestone 
iChromite 
Carbon 
Bausite 


These  materials  may  be  used  either  in  mass,  shaped  to  the 
purpose  as  applied,  or  as  brick;  both  forms  are  essential  and 
extensively  used. 


ACID  KEFHACT 

47.  Cla.vs. — ^The  most  important  of  the  first  class  is 
clay.  Clay  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  always  con- 
taining varying  amounts  of  free  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  generally  alkalies,  and  frequently  titanium.  A 
true  clay  has  the  composition  SiO,,  46.4  per  cent.;  A/,0„ 
31t.7  per  cent. ;  /f,0,  13.9  per  cent, ;  this  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Al,Si^0^,'2H^0^,  or  A /^0,.'iSiO„Zf/^O.  Pure  kao- 
lin (china  clay)  represents  this  composition,  but  owing  to 
its  cost,  it  finds  no  use  in  steel  refractories,  except  to  3. 
small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  A  few  clays 
approach  this  composition  closely,  and  it  is  the  ideal  one,  as 
it  represents  the  least  fusibility  when  free  from  injurious 
impurities,  the  SiO,  and  Af^O^  being  present  in  almost 
exactly  the  proportions  to  give  greatest  infusibility  attain- 
able in  a  clay.  Clays  free  enough  from  impurities  to  stand 
a  high  fire  test  are  used  for  making  brick  and  for  ball  stuff, 
and  are  known  as  fireclays.  It  is  only  these  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 
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Clay  results  from  the  atmospheric  decomposition  of  vari- 
ous rocks,  mainly  feldspar,  orthoclase  Kfi^Alfi^S>StO^\ 
this  is  broken  down  by  the  action  of  air,  moisture,  and  CO^y 
to  a  soft  mass  that  absorbs  water,  the  potash  and  part  of 
the  silica  is  leached  out  and  carried  away  in  solution  or 
mechanically.  Pure  kaolin  would  result  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  above,  but  the  silicates  generally  contain  other 
minerals  with  Ft\  CaO,  MgOy  etc. ;  so  we  find  these  in  the 
clay.  They  belong  to  all  geological  periods.  The  more 
recent  are  softer  and  more  plastic,  having  all  their  com- 
bined water,  while  older  ones  appear  solid  and  dry  from 
having  lost  their  hygroscopic  water;  still  older  ones,  that 
have  possibly  been  subject  to  great  heat  and  pressure,  have 
also  lost  their  combined  water,  and  with  it  the  property  of 
becoming  plastic  by  the  addition  of  water. 

48.  Most  clays  used  for  refractory  purposes  occur  in  the 
coal  measures,  frequently  imder  or  between  the  coal  veins. 
This  does  not  mean  as  good  refractory  clays  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  but  is  a  matter  of  geographical  location,  as  the 
situation  of  iron  and  steel  industries  is  generally  determined 
by  their  closeness  to  fuel;  hence,  suitable  clays  that  are 
nearest  are  used.  Nearly  all  fireclays  contain  more  silica 
than  the  formula  for  a  pure  clay  (as  represented  by  kaolin) 
calls  for;  they  might  be  called  acid  or  silica  clays;  but  such 
a  distinction  is  not  observed.  This  excess  of  silica  is  not 
especially  objectionable  in  most  cases,  although  it  lowers  the 
refractoriness,  but  must  not  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  lessen  the  plasticity  very  much.  The  two  chief  points  in 
a  fireclay  are  refractoriness  and  plasticity.  The  necessity  of 
the  first  is  apparent  and  requires  no  comment.  Plasticity  is 
essential,  that  it  may  be  molded  into  the  desired  form  and 
retain  this  while  drying  and  burning — as  brick  or  ball  stuff 
for  lining,  patching,  etc.  The  plasticity  of  clay  is  due  to 
the  combined  water  contained.  If  air  dried,  or  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  appears  hard  and  thor- 
oughly dry,  but  still  contains  its  water  of  combination.  On 
heating  to  redness,  this  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  a  hard  mass — 
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biscuit — which  is  very  porous  and  will  absorb  considerable 
water,  but  cannot  be  made  plastic  again.  When  air  dried, 
or  dried  at  100°  C,  plasticity  is  lost,  but  is  restored  by  mix- 
ing with  water. 

Table  IX  shows  the  analyses  of  typical  and  well-known 
clays. 

The  most  objectionable  elements  in  fireclays  are  alkalies, 
iron  oxide,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  their  bad  effect  is  in 
about  this  order  for  the  amounts  usually  present.  The 
alkalies  (I^^O  and  Nafi  or  salts)  are  the  worst  and  act  by 
forming  readily  fusible  alkaline  silicates.  Traces  are  prob- 
ably present  in  all  fireclays;  the  amount  is  usually  under 
1  per  cent.  Oxide  of  iron  can  do  no  good,  but  its  presence 
in  moderate  amounts  does  not  seem  to  greatly  lower  the 
fusibility.  If  present  in  the  clay  as  FeO^  it  is  more  harm- 
ful than  if  as  Ft\0^^  as  the  latter  does  not  combine  with 
5/Y\,  while  the  former  does  as  ferrous  silicate ;  if  brick  are 
burned  or  used  in  a  highly  reducing  atmosphere,  the  Fefi^ 
may  be  reduced  and  the  silicate  formed.  Iron  gives  a  reddish 
or  brown  color  to  the  brick  or  clay  on  burning.  Lime  and 
magnesia  are  usually  present  in  varying  percentages;  they 
are  less  objectionable  than  iron  or  alkalies,  but  add  somewhat 
to  the  fusibility.  Titanic  acid  TiO^  is  present  in  some  excel- 
lent clays;  its  effect  is  not  well  imderstood,  but  under  cer- 
tain  conditions  it  adds  to  the  refractoriness. 

49.  Sillclous  Materials. — In  these  silica  predominates, 
being  about  90  to  99  per  cent.,  as  a  rule.  Silica  rock  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  material  under  the  heads  of  silica  brick, 
ganister,  and  silica  sand.  For  the  manufacture  of  silica 
brick  the  rock  contains  98  or  99  per  cent.  SiO^,  the  remainder 
being  Fefi^^  ^^,^3*  CaO^  MgO^  and  sometimes  combined 
water.  For  brickmaking,  purity  of  the  rock  is  not  the  only 
requisite ;  m  fact,  some  rocks  of  nearly  pure  SiO^  are  unfit 
for  the  purpose — mainly  owing  to  the  brick  expanding 
irregularly  and  excessively  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
above  that  of  burning.  All  silica  brick  at  high  tempera- 
tures expand   about   :J-  inch   to  the   foot,  but  it  must   be 
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uniform  and  take  place  gradually.  As  the  ground  rock  h;is 
practically  no  plasticity,  binding  material  must  be  added  to 
fit  the  particles  together  in  burning;  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
of  lime  or  a  refractory  clay  is  generally  used.  The  bricks 
are  carefully  dried  and  then  fired  at  a  high  heat  for  about  a 
week  anil  allowed  to  cool  in  the  kiln  for  about  the  same  time. 
The  temperature  of  kilns  burning  high-grade  refractory  brick 
of  any  kind  is  commonly  controlled  by  the  use  of  Se^er  tones. 

(lanister  isasilicious  rock  generally  con tainuig  some yi/,0, 
and  combined  water.  Its  principal  use  is  for  converter  linings 
in  the  acid  Bessemer  process,  and  mixing  with  clay  for  ladle 
linings,  etc.  It  may  be  regarded  as  silica  with  enough  clay 
material  to  bind  it,  giving  a  strong  material  when  burned. 
Quartz  has  been  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Silica  sand  is  nearly  pure  SiO^,  used  mainly  for  bottoms 
or  hearths  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process;  also  for  bottoms 
of  heating  furnaces. 

Table  X  shows  the  composition  of  silicious  materials. 
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BASIC  REFIIACTOIUKS 

50.  Mnjarnesla  is  the  most  important  of  this  class.  It  is 
used  principally  for  the  hearths  of  basic  open-hearth  furnaces, 
lining  for  basic  Bessemer  converters,  and  for  making  brick 
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for  similar  uses.  It  occurs  naturally  as  the  carbonate  (mag- 
nesite),  Greece  and  Austria  furnishing  practically  the  supply 
for  the  world.  That  from  Greece  is  the  purer,  but  is  not  as 
well  adapted  for  basic  linings  as  the  Austrian,  but  makes  a 
superior  brick.  It  is  always  used  as  the  oxide  and  requires 
an  extreme  heat  to  drive  off  the  last  of  the  CO^,  One  objec- 
tion to  the  Grecian  is  its  freedom  from  other  bases  that  lower 
the  fusing  point,  it  being  too  refractory  for  many  purposes. 
The  natural  Austrian  (the  best  known  is  that  of  Karl  Spaeter) 
seems  to  have  the  impurities  blended  in  about  the  correct 
proportions  for  the  best  results  and  is  sufficiently  refractory 
to  set  well  and  give  a  hard  bottom  that  does  not  wear  readily. 

l>oloinite,  or  magrnesian  limestone,  is  scarcely  less 
important  than  magnesite.  They  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
interchangeably.  Formerly,  basic  Bessemer  converters  and 
basic  open-hearth  furnaces  were  universally  lined  with  dolo- 
mite, but  magnesite  has  now  taken  its  place,  being  superior 
to  it.  Dolomite  is  used  where  a  somewhat  less  refractory 
material  is  wanted,  usually  for  patching  vessels  and  hearths; 
here  it  has  an  advantage  over  magnesite,  as  it  sets  quicker, 
shortening  delays  for  repairing,  and  lasts  nearly  as  well.  It 
is  burned  in  cupolas  or  kilns  to  expel  the  CO^y  and  absorbs 
moisture  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  may  be  kept  I  to  2  weeks. 

lilmestone  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  basic  mate- 
rial and  is  extremely  refractory,  never  having  been  fused  or 
even  softened,  but  it  cannot  be  used,  as  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  it  to  bind,  and  it  cannot  be  kept,  as  it  absorbs 
water  so  rapidly;  hearths  or  linings  made  of  it,  if  left  stand- 
ing, soon  disintegrate  from  the  slaking  of  the  lime.  It  is 
the  principal  flux  in  basic-steel  making. 


NKUTRAI^   REFRACTORIES 

61.  At  one  time  neutral  substances  were  looked  to  as 
linings,  so  that  either  an  acid  or  basic  process  could  be 
worked  in  the  same  apparatus.  It  has  not  been  success- 
fully accomplished,   nor  is  it  likely  to  be.     Later,  it  was 
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considered  essential  tn  have  a  neutral  band  between  the 
basic  hearth  and  the  silica  side  walls.  This  was  found  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  the  silica  brick,  in  the  basic  open-hearih 
furnace,  are  now  laid  directly  on  the  magnesite,  the  latter 
being  carried  above  the  slag  line. 

Chmmlte  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  class  of  neutral 
materials,  and  is  used  mostly  for  patching  thin  walls  of  basic 
furnaces  where  silica  would  be  likely  to  get  to  the  bottom; 
chrome  bricks  are  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  layer  under 
the  magnesite  brick  in  the  basic  hearth;  and  to  some  extent 
in  reheating  furnaces  where  the  fluid  cinder — ferrous  sili- 
cate, principally — cuts  other  brick.  A  serious  objection  to 
using  much  nf  it  in  melting  furnaces  is  that  some  of  the 
chromium  is  reduced  and  absorbed  by  the  metal,  pro<lucing 
hardness,  especially  hard  spots.  Chromite  is  a  double  oxide 
of  iron  and  chromium,  Cr,0„FrO,  with  varying  amounts  of 
silica  and  other  bases.  The  supply  comes  princii>ally  from 
Canada  and  Turkey. 
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Bauxite  was  at  one  time  much  experimented  with   for  a 
■  neutral  lining,  but  it  has  practically  no  use  at    this   time  ■ 
'  Steel   making.      The  excessive  shrinkage  and   difficulty   : 
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making  linings  caused  it  to  be  given  up.  It  is  a  hydrated 
oxide  of  alumina,  but  seldom  occurs  without  the  admixture 
of  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron.  Bricks  for  other  uses  are 
made  of  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

Gi«aplilte,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  only  neutral  refrac- 
tory, as  the  other  two  can  be  made  unite  with  other  elements 
under  the  right  chemical  and  heat  conditions.  It  is  used  in 
making  crucibles  and  rarely  mixed  with  ball  stuff.  Bricks 
have  been  made  of  it  for  the  hearth  of  blast  furnaces,  but 
they  are  not  suitable  for  open-hearth  furnaces  owing  to  the 
oxidizing  conditions  destroying  them  and  the  metal  readily 
absorbing  the  carbon. 

Table  XI  shows  analyses  of  neutral  refractories. 

52.  llefractorj'  Mixtures. — Almost  every  steel  works 
lias  its  own  particular  mixtures  for  different  purposes,  but 
in  general  the  following  are  standard  practice  for  the  uses 
shown.  The  proportions  of  all  will  be  varied  according  to 
results  obtained  and  quality  of  materials  used. 

1.  Bottom  stuffs  for  making  bottoms  of  acid  Bessemer 
converters  :  Ganister  (or  quartz),  15  per  cent. ;  fine  sand 
(high  S/C\)^  25  per  cent. ;  clay,  25  .per  cent. ;  coke  dust 
(aids  drying),  15  per  cent. ;  ground  clay  bricks,  20  per  cent. 
(mostly  bats). 

2.  Cupola  stuffs  for  patching  cupolas,  iron  troughs,  etc. : 
Ganister  (or  quartz),  50  per  cent. ;  sand,  25  per  cent. ;  clay, 
25  per  cent 

3.  Vessel  patchtttg,  for  putting  on  bottom  and  patching 
nose  of  acid  converter:  Ganister  (or  quartz),  68  per  cent.; 
sand,  10  per  cent.;  clay,  16  per  cent. 

4.  Ladle  lifting  and  pate hiiig :  Either  loam  or  vessel 
patching. 

53,  Other  works  use  one  mixture  for  most  of  the  above 
purposes — one  of  about  half  ganister  and  half  clay  is  com- 
monly used  for  everything  except  ladles,  loam  being  almost 
always  used  for  patching  these.     Large  ladles  are  always 
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bricked  up,  while  smaller  ones  (for  Bessemer  and  small 
open-hearth  furnaces)  are  lined  with  ball  stuff  of  clay  and 
ganister.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  just  as  in  the  fur- 
nace or  vessel,  the  lining  must  correspond  to  the  slag, 
although  greater  variations  between  them  are  allowable  in 
the  ladle,  etc.,  as  the  slag  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  partially 
chills,  so  that  the  reaction  is  much  less  vigorous.  It  would 
not  do  to  use  ganister  to  line  a  ladle  for  the  basic,  or  a  clay 
or  loam  with  much  free  lime  for  the  acid  process ;  most  loam 
and  clay  are,  however,  sufficiently  neutral  to  be  used  for 
either. 


